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INQUIRY 


ento the Causes of the Diversity of Human Character in various 
Ages, Nations, and Individuals. 


By the Late Proressor Scort, of King’s College, Aberdeen. 
NO. LUI. 


SECT. III. 
Of the social principles of action in man. 


"Tuar man is made for society has been universally admitted, unless, 
perhaps, by a few paradoxical Philosophers. It is by no means on 
account of the advantages derived from the social intercourse, that we 
are prompted.to seek relief from the ennui of solitude, in the company 
of_other men; the love of society has every appearance of an original 
principle implanted in the human breast; and equally prompts the 
child as it does the man of mature understanding. It is, likewise, 
distinctly to be traced in most of the tribes of animals, who seem 
uniformly to delight in herding together, unless they are compelled 
by the necessities of a predatory life, to seek for an undivided dominion 
in solitude. 

The first, then, of man’s social principles of action, which I shall 
consider, is this very love of society, which, for want of a more 
specific name, we may call the social principle itself, and which pos- 
sesses all the attributes of an original and ultimate principle of action. 
So strong is the influence of this desire, that when deprived of the 
wished-for intercourse with our fellow-men, it prompts us to make 
companions of animals, and even of lifeless objects. The story of 
the state-prisoner in France, who solaced his solitary hours. by forming 
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an intimacy with a spider, which inhabited his cell, is well known, as 
well as the wanton cruelty of his jailor, by whom he was deprived of 
this poor refuge ef misfortune. * ‘The unfortunate Baron Trenck was 
led in-similar circumstances to contract.a like friendship with a mouse, 
and expériencéd a like severity from his keeper. In short, a state of 
complete solitude is the most intolerable of all conditions to a feeling 
mind ; \and those legislators have judged wisely, who have substituted, 
in place \of capital punishments, rigorous confinement in solitude and 
darkness. ak ; 

The social principle not only prompts us to seek for the intercourse 

of other men, but it induces us to participate in all their emotions, 
and to take a lively share in their joys and sorrows, hopes and fears; 
It leads us to consider every man as a brother, to brmg home the 
particulars of his situation to ourselves, and to feel, to a certain extent, 
those very emotions, which we should experience, were we actually 
in the same situation. ‘This exercise of the social principle constt- 
tutes what is called Sympathy, an amiable attribute of human nature, 
the important effects of which have been ably illustrated by various 
writers, particularly by Mr. Smith, in his Theory of Moral Senti- 
ments. 
* By the power of sympathy, according to this writer, we ‘change 
places, in imagination, with those with whom -we sympathise; we 
fancy, for the moment, their fortune to be our own, and feel exactly 
as we should do, were we in like circumstances. Thus we could not 
see a man falling down a precipice, without an emotion of terror, or 
that involuntary shuddering, ‘which we should experience, were we 
actually exposed to a like danger. If a blow is aimed at the leg or 
arm of another man, we involuntarily shrink from the imaginary 
danger, and endeavour, as it were, to withdraw our own limbs from 
the stroke. If we hear a benevolent action praised, we experience a 
certain glow of gratitude, as if the commendation were bestowed 
upon ourselves; and if we hear a person loaded with unmerited re- 
proaches, we fee] hurt, as if we ourselves received the censure. 

That it is by supposing ourselves for a time in the situation of the 
person with whom we sympathise, that such feelings are excited, is 
more clearly evinced by this circumstance, that it is not necessary for 
the exercise of sympathy, that its objects should have the same sense 
of their condition that we have. We sympathise, as is observed by 
Lord Kaimes, (Elem. of Criticism,) in some degree, with things - 





1 This story is affectingly related by Lord Kaimes, as follows :— The Count 
de Lauzun was shut up by Louis XIV. in'the Castie of Pignerol, and was confined 
there from the year 167%, to the year 1681, deprived of every comfort of life, 
and even of paper, pen, and ink. At a distance from every friend and relation ; 
without light, excepta glimmering through a slit in the roof; without books, 
occupation, dr exercise; a prey to hope deferred, and constant horror; he, to 
avoid insanity, had recourse to tame aspider. The spider received flies from. 
his hand with seeming gratitude, carried on his web with alacrity, and engaged 
the whole attention of the prisoner. ‘This most innocent of all amusements was 
discovered by the jailor, who, in the wantonness of power, destroyed the spider 
and its work. The Count described his agony to be little inferior to that of a 
fond mother at the loss of a darling child.” (Sketches of the History of Man, 


Book 2. Sket. 1.) ; 
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which are inanimate; and to see in ruins a house, with which we 
have been long acquainted, affects us with some degree of uneasiness. 
We sympathise with the brute creation; and that person would be 
pronounced unfeeling, who should hear the cheerful song of the lark, 
or observe the frisking lamb, or the transport of the dog, when he 
finds the master he had lost, without any participation of their joy. 
With those of our own species, too, we sympathise, when the person con- 
cerned may have no corresponding feeling. We blush for another’s 
ill-breeding, even when we know that he himself is not aware of it. 
We tremble for a mason standing on a high scaffold, though we know 
that custom has rendered it quite familiar to him. And upon the 
very same principles we are powerfully moved by a fictitious narrative, 
or theatrical representation, although we have a complete conviction 
that the joy or sorrow, with which we sympathise, is altogether 
imaginary. / 

But in order that sympathy may be most powerfully excited, it is 
certainly necessary, that its object should have those very feelings, 
which we ourselves experience. The execution of a hardened criminal 
will excite very different emotions, from that of an offender filled 
with penitence and contrition, and fully sensible of all the horrors of 
his situation. The distresses of the vulgar, whose feelings are sup- 
posed to be dull and obtuse, are never witnessed with such lively 
emotion, as thoseof the more cultivated and refined, whose minds are 
known to be alive to the stings of misfortune. No evil can be more 
truly deplorable, than that of the complete loss of reason; yet, if the 
mania¢ appears happy in his frenzy, he is contemplated with little com- 
passion, and will more frequently excite a smile than a tear. 
~ ‘The beneficial effects of the principle of sympathy are very appar- 

-ent. It is this which enables us to contemplate the good fortune of 
our neighbour without envy, and even with rejoicing ; but what is still 
more advantageous, it is this which induces us to participate cordially 
in his distress. How soothing is it to the afflicted, to pour out their 
sorrows to the sympathising ear! How greatly is grief alleviated, 
when the oppressed mind, as it is emphatically expressed, thus dis- 
burthens itself! And how greatly does it aggravate affliction, when 
itis of that kind, that others cannot be expected to enter into it! It 
is the kind appointment of nature, that we are inclined to sympathise 
much more cordially in the misfortunes of others, than in. their joys 
insomuch that the term Sympathy has been frequently employed as 
entirely synonymous with pity or compassion, although from the 
illustrations already given, it is sufficiently apparent that we parti- 
cipate in the good, as well as in the evil fortune of others. Our 
sharing the latter is, however, much more beneficial than our partici- 
pation of the former ; and, therefore, nature has kindly appointed a 
compassionate monitor within us, by which we are prompted to this 
friendly participation. It is remarked by Mr. Smith, that men are 
generally much. more anxious to communicate to their friends their 
sorrows, than their joys, because they do not feel’so confident of 
sympathy for the latter as for the former. Sympathy, too, enhances 
the pleasure of most of our social enjoyments, and increases by a kind 
of reflection the mirth and good humor of every company, It greatly 
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promotes ‘our desire of acquiring knowledge, by the pleasure it ina. 
parts to the communication of it to others, even after it has lost all 
its novelty to ourselves. In this-way we can explain the pleasure 
which professed story-tellers take in repeating the same anecdote a 
thousand times over, without having recourse to the satirical explana- 
tion of Montaigne, “ that such men recollect every thing but their own 
repetitions.’ They sympathise in the supposed feelings of their hearers, 
and feel to a.certain extent that pleasure which they experienced when 
the anecdote was new to themselves. : 

~* [T am_not sure, whether what has been called the principle of Imita- 
tion in man, may-not be resolved into a particular exercise or modifica- 
tion of sympathy, or of the social principle of which I am now 
treating.» Aristotle long ago denominated man Caoy peimntixdy, “ an 
. imitative ‘animal ;’”’ and certainly the tendency to imitation plays a 
very important part in the human constitution, more especially in the 
earlier part of life. It is the principle of imitation, that seems chiefly 
to prompt children to the acquisition of language, as soon as their 
organs are qualified for so difficult a task. 1 apprehend,” says Dr, 
Reid, (Essay 3d. on the Active Powers, c. 2.) “that human nature \ 
disposes us to the imitation of those among whom we live, when we 
neither desire nor will it. It is commonly thought, that children often 
learn to stammer by imitation; yet, I believe, no person ever desired 
or willed to learn that quality. I apprehend, that instinctive imita- 
tion has no small influence in forming the peculiarities of provincial 
dialects, the peculiarities of voice, gesture, and manner, which we 
see in some families,the manners peculiar to different ranks, and 
different professions; and, perhaps, even in forming national charac- 
ters, and the human character in general. The imstances that history 
furnishes of wild men, brought up from early years without the 
society of any of their own species, are so few, that we cannot build 
conclusions upon them with great certainty. But all I have heard 
agreed in this, that the wild man gave but very slender indications of 
the rational faculty ; and with regard to his mind, was hardly dis- 
tinguishable from the more sagacious.of the brutes.” 

So social a being is man, therefore, that he not only ardently seeks 
for the intercourse of his fellow-creatures, and cordially participates 
in their joys and sorrows, but is naturally inclined to copy their looks, 
gestures, accents, and general behaviour; and in consequence of this 
natural propensity, he certainly makes a much more rapid progress in 
acquiring the various improvements. of the civilised state, than he 
otherwise would do. ‘The contagious nature of insanity, of hysteric 
disorders, of panics, and of all the different kinds of enthusiasm, 
receives a satisfactory explanation from the influence of the principle 
of Imitation; and the same principle serves to account for the effects, 
so far as they were not pretended, of what was called Mesmerism, or 
Animal Magnetism. ; 

The principle of Imitation, serves to throw considerable light upon 
a fact of the human constitution, which is attended with no small 
difficulty, and has given rise to much diversity of opinion among 
philosophers, I mean the Interpretation of Natural Signs. The 
expression ef certain passions and affections of the mind, by peculiar 
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gesticulations of the body, forms of the countenance, or tones of the 
voice, it is well known, is immediately understood by all. men, 
without the intervention of language, or any previous communication. 
Smiling, frowning, laughing, crying, are universal expressions of 
thought, which are perfectly understood by all nations of the world, 
and by all ranks and descriptions of men. | ; 

It has been the opinion of some philosophers, that these, and such 
natural signs, are understood only in consequence of convention 
and experience, in like mamer. as the mere afbitrary expressions of a 
language. But the fallacy of this doctrine.is clearly demonstrated by 
the well-known fact, that natural signs are as completely intelligible 
to an infant, as toa person of mature years. Other philosophers are 
inclined to state the interpretation of natural signs as an ultimate fact 
in human nature, of which no explanation can be given, Among this 
number is Dr. Reid, who reckons among the intuitive truths, which 
are immediately discerned by our judgment, or which cannot be ren-. 
dered plainer by any other intermediate truths, this one, ‘that certain 
features of the countenance, sounds of the voice, and gestures of the 
body; indicate certain thoughts and dispositions of the mind.” (Essay 
on the Intellectual Powers.) While other philosophers have attempted 
to explain in what manner natural signs come to be interpreted even 
without the help of convention, and their explanations seem generally 
to involve a reference to the principle of Imitation. 

Terror, it has just been remarked, is contagious; but so also is 
strong emotion of any kind. We cannot behold another enraged, dis- 
pleased, delighted, or agitated greatly in any manner, without parti- 
cipating’, to a certain extent, in his emotion, and, consequently, with- 
out understanding its external indications. ‘The very features of the 
countenance, as well as feelings of the mind, become faithful copies 
of what arrests our attention in other men. It has often been remarked, 
that the vulgar, when their passions are interested by any public 
representation, or performance, exhibit in their varying countenances 
all the emotions of the actors, even with exaggeration. ‘They have 
been observed, at an exhibition of rope-dancing, or wire-balancing, 
to writhe their bodies into the attitudes which the performer finds 
necessary for his safety. Nor can the body thus participate in the 
expressions of others, without a corresponding influence on the 
mind; so that we may be said actually to feel as others do, when we 
intuitively interpret the external indications of their feelings. It is 
observed by Mr. Burke, (Essay on the Sublime and Beautiful,) that 
he could never imitate the looks and actions of an angry man, without 
feeling a certain degree of the corresponding passion rising in his 
breast; so wonderful is the connection between our minds and bodies. 

Such are the important effects which may be traced to the operation 
of what I have called the social principle, as it is exhibited in an 
ardent desire for the intercourse of our fellow-men, in a sympathetic 
participation of their joys and sorrows, and an instinctive imitation of 
their manners, actions, and emotions. Some, however, may be of 
opinion, that sympathy, and the principle of imitation, have tog many 
marks of discrimination to admit of being classed together, or to be 
considered as only modifications of that principle, which prompts us 
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to associate with our own species. Whether this be granted or not, 

I trust it will be generally allowed, that all these principles of action 
play a very important part in the human constitution, that they havé 

a very remarkable connexion with one another, and therefore have 

been properly placed together in an enumeration of the leading social 

principles of action in man. 

I proceed now to a class of man’s social principles, which have a 
place in every enumeration of his Active Powers, and have at all times 
been attentively examined by: the inquirers into the human constitu- 
tion; I mean his affections. ‘he affections have been treated of more 
fully by Dr. Reid than by any other writer; and, according to that 
philosopher, they may be divided into two kinds, the benevolent and. 
the malevolent. “The former dispose us to do good to our fellow- 
creatures, the latter dispose us to mjure them; and he justifies the 
application of the term malevolent to an affection, by the common 
usage of language, according to which we speak of being well or al 
affected towards any person. And it is further to be observed, that 
the term malevolent, as here employed, does not denote any thing 
intrinsically bad in itself, but merely, that the object of these active 
principles is not the welfare of our fellow-creatures, nor is their exer- 
cise amiable or agreeable, as is the case with the benevolent affec- 
tions. 

The benevolent affections, according to our author, all agree in 
two particulars, viz. that they are accompanied with an agreeable 
feeling, and that they all imply a desire of good and happiness to 
their object. Much of the happiness of human life is derived from the 
reciprocal exercise of the kind affections, and without them our 
existence would be indeed a blank. Sometimes, perhaps, pain may | 
arise from the exercise of a benevolent affection; a father may be 
distressed by the disobedience of a son, a friend by the infidelity of 
the person to whom he is attached; but the pain thus arising is not 
necessarily inherent in the nature of the affection, but accidentally 
joined to it. Pleasure, it may be laid down, is essential to the exer- 
cise of benevolent affection, and pleasure, too, of the most exalted 
kind. It isnot, however, precisely the same as that derived from the 
practice of virtue, although it may be said to occupy the next degree. 
The man who is addicted to vicious indulgences, the epicure, the 
libertine, and even the lawless plunderer, are all capable of feeling 
the kind affections; and these but too frequently: give a charm to 
vice, by being blended with criminal indu}gences. , 

If it be allowed that those active principles denominated Appetites 
and Desires, although their proper object be the good of the individual, 
are not really selfish in their exercise, but pursue each its own end, 
without any reference to self-love, much more will it be granted, that 
our benevolent affections, which point immediately at the good of 
other men, do not originate in a selfish principle. Yet there have not 
been wanting philosophers, both ancient and modern, as I have had 
occasion already to observe, who have endeavoured to reduce the 
operation even of our affections to the suggestions of self-love. ‘They 
maintain, that we are never benevolent or friendly to others, but from 
a remote consideration of our own advantage, and with a view to 
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receive similar kindness, when we may have occasion for it. The | 
reasonings of such philosophers have served to show the admirable 
harmony which exists among the various primciples of human nature, 
and to prove that none of them tend to the injury, while others tend 
-to the well-being, of the individual. But it by no means follows, that 
all our actions flow from considerations of our own interest alone ; 
nor will such a doctrine serve to explain many of the most remark- 
able examples of human conduct, as has been already shown in 
Sect. 1. 

Other writers, who: are by no means disposed to countenance the 
conclusions which arise from this selfish philosophy, have yet. denied 
the independent operation of the affections as original principles of 
our nature, and refer those effects, which are commonly ascribed to 
the affections, to the agency of the understanding, or rational prin- 
ciple of man. This’ doctrine, in fact, nearly coincides with the 
system of the selfish philosophers, who ascribe every praise-worthy 
action to a rational regard to our own advantage, although those who 
have espoused it seem not to have been aware of the coincidence. It 
is the doctrine of Dr. Price, although that author’s zeal for the purity 
of the motives, which prompt to virtuous conduct, cannot be doubted. 
In his “ Review of the principal questions and difficulties in Morals,’ 
Dr. Price endeavours to prove, that benevolence, as well as self-love, 
have their rise from the intelligent principle m man, and are not im- 
planted principles of action. ‘The same account he likewise gives of 
our desires, of ambition and curiosity. But he admits that the 
appetites are original and independent principles of action. | 

«< This, perhaps,” (says he) ‘ will afford us a good reason for 
distinguishing between affections and passions. ‘The former, which 
we apply indiscriminately to all reasonable beings, may most  pro- 
perly signify the desires and inclinations founded in the reasonable 
nature itself, and essential to it; such as self-love, benevolence, and 
the love of truth. These, when aided and strengthened by instinctive 
determinations, take the latter denomination; or are, properly, 
passions.— Those tendencies within us, that are merely arbitrary and 
instinctive, such as hunger and thirst, and the desires between the 
sexes, we commonly call appetites or passions, indifferently, but 
seldom or never affections.” (Ch. 3d.) 

Were man, indeed, a being ‘completely wnder the guidance of 
reason, this principle alone would provide for all the useful purposes 
which are answered by the benevolent affections; but our daily expe- 
rience convinces us that man is by no means so perfect a creature; 
and as the acquisition of those ends, which conduce immediately to 
our own individual welfare, is ‘not left to the suggestions of reason. 
alone, so neither is the good of our neighbour entirely intrusted to 
the uncertain dictates of that power. It is left to the more unerring 
impulse of the benevolent affections, of whose existence in our breasts 
we have sufficient evidence, were we to consult no other monitor than 
our own consciousness. It is certainly both reasonable and prudent, 
that we should attend to the comfort and well-being of our neigh- 
bours; so it is that we should seek after knowledge, and provide 
needful food for our bodies. But, since to answer these last purposes 
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the principles of curiosity and hunger come much more certainly te 
our aid than reason, so neither was the good of our neighbours left 
entirely to the precarious admonitions of this power, but was intrusted 
to the surer impulse of the benevolent affections. | 

The most remarkable of man’s benevolent affections appear to be 
the following—Parental or natural Affection, Pity, Friendship, Love, 
and Gratitude ; to which Dr. Reid adds, Esteem and-Public Spirit. 
Whether these two last be intitled to the rank of original and independ- 
ent principles of action, or not, there appears but little doubt, that all 
the rest are. Every man may be conscious of their existence in him- 
self, by the distinct admonitions which he at times receives from 
them ; and we have equally plain evidence of their existence in other 
men, by their conduct in those circumstances, which naturally incite 
the benevolent affections. We may likewise clearly trace the existence 
of almost all these principles in the brute animals, although some of 
them operate more powerfully than others, and none of them attain 
to that permanency and stability, which they generally possess in the 
human character. 

Natural affection, while it exists in the brutes, produces as powerful 
effects as it perhaps ever exhibits in man. The solicitude of the 
various tribes of animals about their young, their fearless exertions in 
their defence, their lamentations on being deprived of them, are some 
of the most affecting circumstances in the brute economy. When, 
however, the exercise of this strong natural affection is no longer | 
necessary for the well-being of the young, it ceases for ever in all the 
species of animals. But in man, the influence of natural affection is 
permanent, and the pleasure derived from it ceases only with life 
itself. .We may comprehend under it not only the affection of parents 
for their children, and the reciprocal affections of children for their 
parents, but, in general, all the affections of kindred, which evidently 
possess the same charatteristics, in as far as they cannot be reduced to 
the simple operation of friendship. It is certainly a radical defect in 
our own language, as well as many others, that it is destitute of a 
specific term to express this amiable principle of the human mind, 
which is so emphatically denoted by the czagyn of the Greeks. 

Tt has been often remarked, that natural affection is more powerful 
in the descending than in the ascending line; or, that parental affec- 
tion exceeds, in degree, the corresponding filial affection: and .we 
can discern a sufficient reason in the natural economy of things for 
this diversity. Without a high degree of parental affection, the long 
and helpless infancy of man would be exposed to the most imminent 
dangers; but by the powerful stimulus of this monitor, all the 
care and solicitude, which the infant man requires, is most amply pro- 
vided for. , 

«“ How common is it,” says Dr. Reid, “to see a young woman, 
im the gayest period of life, who has spent her days in mirth, and her 
nights in profound sleep, without solicitude or care, all at once trans- 
formed into the careful, the solicitous, the watchful nurse of her dear 
infant ; doing nothing by day but gazing upon it, and serving it in 
the meanest offices; by night depriving herself of sound sleep for 
months, that it may lie safe in her arms. Forgetful of herself, her 
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whole care is centred in this little object. Such a sudden trans- 
formation of her whole habits and occupations, and turn of mind, if 
we did not see it every day, would appear a more wonderful meta- 
morphosis than any that Ovid has described. This, however, is the 
work of nature, and not the effect of reason and réflection. For we 
see it in the good, and in the bad, in the most thoughtless, as well as 
in the thoughtful.”? (Essay 3d. on the Active Powers, c. 4.) 

Some of the ancient legislators seemed to consider the operation of 
natural affection as hostile to patriotism and public spirit. Lycurgus 
decreed, that the Lacedemonian youth should be separated from. their 
mothers, and educated at the public charge; the same regulation 
appears to have been adopted by Minos, the legislator of Crete; and 
Plato, in his theoretical republic, expressly declares that the opera- 
tion of natural affection has a tendency to render the mind effeminate, 
and to curb the spirit of patriotism; he therefore proposes that chil- 
dren should be immediately removed from their parents, and educated 
at the charge, and under the superintendance, of the public." These 
legislators certainly did not consider, that by such a mode of educa- 
tion, they not only extirpated some of the finest feelings of the heart, 
but even destroyed some of the strongest motives for patriotic exer- 
tion, to wit, the protection and defence of those, who are endeared to 
us by the ties of nature and affection. . 

Pity, or compassion for the distressed, stands next in our enumera- 
tion of the benevolent affections ; and of its real existence, and power- 
ful operation in the human breast, we have the most convincing 
proofs, although there is scarcely any thing resembling it to be ob- 
served among the brutes. On the contrary, many animals are known 
to persecute and torment a fellow in distress, instead of endeavouring 
to alleviate its sufferings. This reproach is particularly due to the 
dog, though in most particulars so affectionate and friendly an animal. 
But the author of our nature has planted in the human breast a power- 
ful monitor for the alleviation of distress, by which we are immedi- 
ately prompted to administer relief to that condition, which stands most 
of all in need of our good offices. 

The gloomy philosophy of some sceptics, indeed, denies the exist- 
ence of this amiable human attribute. According to Hobbes, pity is 
nothing more than the imagination, or fiction of those evils, which we 
see inflicted upon others, as falling upon ourselves. But the insuffi- 
ciency of this account of the origin of pity, is-very easily shown, and 
has indeed been satisfactorily shown long ago by the able Butler. 
« Thus,” says that author, “ fear and compassion would be the same 
idea, and a fearful and a compassionate man the same character, 
which every man immediately sees are totally different. Further, to 
those who give any scope to their affections, there is no perception or 
inward feeling more universal than this, that one, who has been 








1“ Les loix de Créte,” says Montesquieu, “ étoient original de celles de 
Lacédémone ; et celles de Platon en étoient la correction.” (L’Esprit des Loix, 
1. iv.c. 6.) Plutarch informs us, that Philopcemen constrained the Lacedemo- 
nians to’abandon this method of bringing up their children, judging that to be 
the best means of softening and humanising their manners, (Life of Philop.) 
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merciful and compassionate throughout the course of his behaviour, 
should himself be treated with kindness, if he happens to fall into 
circumstances of distress. Is fear, then, or cowardice, so great a 
recommendation to the favor of the bulk of mankind? or is it. not 
plain, that mere fearlessness (and therefore not the contrary) is one of 
the most popular qualifications? This shows that mankind are not 
affected towards compassion as fear, but as somewhat totally  differ- 
ent.’?, (Sermon 5th. Note.) 

The doctrine of Hobbes affords no explanation of the various 
degrees in which our compassion may be excited, according to the 
relation in which we stand to its object; or how we are most com- 
passionate to those who are dearest to us, to our friends rather than to 
our enemies. Neither does it account for the pleasure which arises 
from the exercise of compassion, a circumstance in common to it, and 
all the other benevolent affections. It is a very wise appointment of 
the Author of our nature, that the contemplation of circumstances of 
distress should be of itself attended with a certain degree of pleasure, 
otherwise the disagreeable effects, which must necessarily be produced 
by a near view of the sufferings of humanity, would but too readily 
deter us from exposing ourselves to such scenes. ‘The exercise of 
compassion produces a mixed emotion in the human mind, in which 
it is fortunate if the pleasure arising from the exercise of benevolence, 
should counterbalance the pain occasioned by the near view of huma 
suffering. ) : 

It has been a difficult problem with critics and rhetoricians, to 
assign the cause of the pleasure which is afforded by narratives or 
representations of fictitious distress, or of that melancholy luxury of 
the mind, which a well-told tale of woe never fails to communicate, 
Allowing that nature has attached to the emotion of pity a certain 
gratification peculiar to itself, this problem is in a great measure 
resolved; and it becomes, to a certain degree, as superfluous to 
inquire why the exercise of pity should give pleasure, as why pleasure 
should attend the exercise of friendship, or of natural affection. In 
the case of a pathetic fiction, however, much of the gratification may 
arise from adventitious circumstances —from the skilful detail of 
particulars, the judicions excitement of curiosity, or the embellish-- 
ments of style. By such extraneous aids, a pathetic fiction becomes 
suited to produce more gratification than a pathetic incident in real 
life: fiction, likewise, has it in its power to keep out of view every 
disgusting circumstance, and every thing which has a tendency oppo- 
site to the effect which the writer intends to produce ;. and this enables 
us to explain a seeming paradox, viz. that pity is frequently much 
more powerfully excited by a detail of fictitious events, than by the 
real distresses of life. . 

It is remarked by Dr. Reid, that the practice of the Canadian and 
other savages, with respect to their captives, and the wanton cruelties 
which they inflict on these unfortunate persons, might almost induce 
us to believe, that no such principle as pity existed in their breasts. 
That author, however, justly ascribes the seeming want of compassion 
in this instance, to the superior influence of opposite emotions, to the 
ungovernable impulse of revenge, and the contempt which the savage 
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entertains for those who cannot easily suffer bodily pain. (Essay 3d. 
on the Active Powers, c. 4.) A late respectable writer gives the 
following remarkable instance of the effect of such arbitrary associa- 
tions, or habits of thinking, in stifling the native voice ef compassion. 
«« I was once,” says Dr. Cogan, “passing through Moorfields with 
a young. lady, aged about nine or ten years, born and educated in 
Portugal, but in the Protestant faith ; and observing a large concourse 
_ of people assembled around a pile of faggots on fire, [ expressed a 
curiosity to know the cause; she very composedly answered, I suppose 
that it is nothing more than that they are going to durn a Jew. For- 
tunately, it was no other than roasting an ox upon some joyful 
occasion. What rendered this singularity the more striking, were the 
natural mildness and compassion of the young persen’s disposition.” 
(Treatise on the Passions, p. 348.) Such anecdotes prove, not that 
the principle of compassion may be entirely extinguished in the human 
breast, but that its natural impulse may be impeded by particular 
circumstances. 

The pleasures of Friendship, the next benevolent affection in our 
enumeration, have been acknowledged and extolled im all ages and 
nations. Friendship has been called the great sweetener of the ills of 
life, the sure refuge of the wise and the good against misfortune, and 
one of the best gifts of heaven. Antiquity furnishes many notable 
examples of the powerful influence of this benevolent affection, and 
of the sacrifices which have been made by its votaries ; and whatever. 
sceptical opinions may be entertained concerning the existence of dise 
interested affection, no one, it is presumed, would wish to be thought 
incapable of enjoying the delights of this pure attachment. «* Homo,” 
says Cicero, “ se ipse natura diligit, et alterum anquirit, cujus animum 
ita cum suo misceat, ut efficiat pené unum ex duobus. Estque verus 
amicus tanquam alter idem.” (De Amic. n. 80, 81.) “ Nihil equé 
oblectare potest animum, quam amicitia fidelis ac dulcis,” (says 
Seneca.) ‘ Quantum bonum est, ubi naetus es ejusmodi amicos, in 
quorum pectora tutd secretum omne descendat, quorum sermo solici- 
tudinem tuam leniat, hilaritas tristitiam dissipet, prudentia bona con- 
silia afferat, conspectus ipse delectet.”” (De Tranquil. c. 7.) 

Epicurus himself, though he denied the existence of disinterested 
affection, inculcated on his disciples the practice of friendship ; and 
his followers boasted, that there had been more instances of this 
attachment among their sect, than among any other class of men: 
upon which Cicero makes this remark — Ita enim vivunt quidam, 
ut eorum vita refellatur oratio. Atque ut ceteri existimantur dicere 
melius quam facere, sic hi videntur facere meliis quam dicere.”’ 

The powerful affection of Love comes next to be considered. 
« Although,” says Dr. Reid, “it is.;commonly the theme of the 
poets, it is not unworthy of the pen of the philosopher, as it is a most 
important part of the human constitution.” (Essay 3d. on the Active 
Powers, c. 4.) Of its importance no one can entertain a doubt, when 
it is considered, that its principal object is to direct us in the choice of 
a domestic companion for life, with whom we are to participate in the 
duties and pleasures of the parental state. Friendship, as well as love, 
has furnished many interesting details for works of imagination. 'The 
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interest we take in the Nisus and Euryalus of Virgil, is not less lively, 
than that which is excited for the love-sick Dido herself. Our moder 
writers of fiction, indeed, trust nearly the whole interest of their 
narratives to the joys and griefs of all-powerful love, forgetting that) 
interest must cease, if we constantly endeavour to excite it by the’ 
same means; and that, although love be the most powerful affection: 
of the human soul, yet there are others, which have sufficient influ- 
ence to excite a very lively degree of sympathy. But as I concur 
with Dr. Reid, (ut supra,) that the joys and griefs, and various. 
modifications of love, “ are fitter to be sung than said,’’ I shall quit: 
this subject, and hasten to subjom a few.remarks on the last of the 
benevolent affections, which I propose to notice, viz. Gratitude. — 
Every man is conscious, that when he receives a favor, he feels: 
good-will, or benevolent affection, towards his benefactor, and that he 
is moreover prompted *to requite the kindness, whenever it shall ~ 
happen to bein his power. These are the characteristics of the affec-) 
tion of gratitude, whose influence is acknowledged by the savage as 
well as by the civilised, by the bad as well as the good, So plain are 
the dictates of this principle, that the ungrateful man has been 
stigmatised,; in all ages, as the basest of characters, and equally 
shunned by the virtuous and vicious members of society. It indeed. 
required a divine revelation to convince men of the truth of the 
admirable maxim, that good ought to be returned for evil; bit it has. 
been the maxim of all ages and classes of men, that good ought to be 
requited by good. ie ie 
We may distinguish two kinds of gratitude, an instinctive and a 
deliberate. The first is a generous glow of the mind, which is raised _ 
by receiving a kindness, although it may be altogether unintended > 
the second arises from the reflexion, that the kindness was meant, and’ 
is strengthened by the operation of the reasoning power. ‘The bnites 
seem capable of the first kind of gratitude, but not of the last. If. 
tamed, they will fondle the hand that feeds or cherishes them; but they 
will be as-kindly affected to him who feeds them in order to kill and. 
eat them, as to him who does it from affection.* es 
Instinctive gratitude being raised by unintentional kindness, extends: 
to the good we may receive from the brutes, and even from inanimate 
objects. ‘The horse who has long carried us, the dog who has faith. 
fully ministered to our sports, become objects of our grateful care.’ 
In like manner we contract an affection for a tree, which has long; ~ 
afforded. us a shade, for a book on which we have long read, ora pen: 
with which we have written a great deal. The ship-wrecked. sailors 
who should light his fire withthe plank which had just saved his lifes; 
would be considered as culpably deficient in this praise-worthy affec- 
tion of the mind. ce Te es 
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2 Officia ipse fere sentiunt ; necullam tam immansuetom animal est, quod. 
non curd mitiges, et in amorem tui vertas. Leonum ora a magistris impuné. 
tractantur: elephantoram feritas cibo mitescit nsque ad prestandam homini-, 
servile obsequium. Adeo etiam que intelligere beneficia non possunt, pertinacs 
merito evincuntur.” (Seneca 1, benef. c. 3.) ) 
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But before gratitude can be raised to its full force in the human 
mind, there must be a conviction, that the benefit which was received 
from, its object was really intended. This is necessary for the exercise 
of deliberate or rational gratitude, which, therefore, can have no other 
object than a rational being. In this case there is superadded to the 
‘glow of good-will, which the merely receiving a benefit excites, that 
reciprocal affection which naturally arises from the knowledge of 
affection towards ourselves in others ; by which the tendency to requite 
the faver is necessarily much increased. If the want of mstinctive 
gratitude be unamiable, deliberate ingratitude fs base, and even 
unjust; as it violates that law of natural equity, which prompts us 
to repay one kindness by another. The crime of ingratitude, how- 
éver, does not come within the cognizance of municipal law, although, 
if we may believe the philosophic Xenophon,’ a punishment was 
devised for it among the ancient Persians, (see Xenoph. Cyrop.) But the 
universal suffrage of mankind in favor of the virtue of gratitude, is no 
small security for its practice. 

Cum omnibus virtutibus me affectum esse eupiam, tamen nihil 

‘est quod malim, quam et gratum esse et videri,’’ says the eloquent 
Cicero: “ Hee est enim virtus non solum maxima, sed etiam mater 
virtutum omnium reliquarum. Quid est liberorum pietas nisi volun- 
tas grata in parentes ? Qui sunt boni cives, qui de patria bené merentes, 
nisi qui patrie beneficia meminerunt? Qui sancti, qui religionum 
colentes, nisi qui meritam Diis immortalibus gratiam justis honoribus 
€t. memori mente persolvunt? Quz potest esse jucunditas vite subs 
latis amicitiis? Que porrd amicitia potest esse inter ingratos?? (Pro 
Planc. n. 80.) 
. - From the brief observations I have made on the benevolent affec- 
tions, the importance of this class of principles in the human con- 
stitution may be readily inferred. Friendship, love, gratitude, parental 
“aifection, directly indicate, that man was not intended to be a soli- 
tary being ; that he was formed to find his chief enjoyment in society, 
‘and in an interchange of good offices with his fellow-creatures. So 
happily are we constituted in this respect, that the being kindly 
affected towards other men, and doing them service, are the purest 
sources of self-gratification, and produce that kind of pleasure, which 
ever rises to satiety. How solicitous, therefore, ought we to be, to 
cultivate good-will and kind affection towards all men, since, in so 
doing, we not only promote the interests of society, and procure the 
-good-will. of others, but also provide for ourselves an inexhaustible 
source of genuine pleasure. . 
« Benevolence,” says the amiabie Reid, “ from its nature, com- 
poses the mind, warms the heart, enlivens the whole frame, and 
-brightens every feature of the countenance. It may justly be said to 
-be medicinal both to soul and body.. We are bound to it by duty; 
-we, are invited to it by mterest ; and because both these cords are often 
feeble, we have natural kind affections to aid them in their operation, 
and supply their defects ; and these affections are joined with a manly 
pleasure in their exertion.’’ (Essay 3d. on the Active Powers, c. 4.) 

I come next to speak of that branch of our active principles, which, 

after Dr, Reid, I have called malevolent affections. Their character- 
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istics may be considered as directly opposite to those of the benevolent 
affections ; the feeling with which they are accompanied is disagree- 
able, and they imply a desire of evil to their object. According to Dr. 
Reid, there are two legitimate principles of this kind in the human 
constitution, viz. Emulation and Resentment. I have already con- 
sidered emulation under another aspect, viz. as a modification of 
the desire of power; so that I shall confine my notice of the malevo- 
lent affections to the principle of Resentment alone; for I certainly 
have no desire to add to the list of these unamiable branches of the 
human constitution. : 

According to the present constitution of things, such a principle as 
resentment was necessary for the well-being of man. He is frequently 
exposed to injury from various sources, which could not be effectually 
repelled without the suggestions of such an impulse as this. Resent- 
ment may be looked upon as exactly the counterpart of gratitude, 
and asintended to answer directly opposite purposes. As we have an 
instinctive and deliberate gratitude, so we have likewise an instinctive 
and a deliberate resentment ; the distinction between which was first 
clearly pointed out by Dr. Butler. The instinctive, as in the ease of 
gratitude, we seem to have in common with the brutes. It is exer- 
cised without reflexion, and seems implanted in us for the immediate 
purpose of self-preservation, and the repelling of mjury, when reason . 
might come too late to our assistance. It has been compared, by Dr. 
Reid, “to that natural instinct, by which a man, who has lost his 
balance, and begins to fall, makes a sudden and violent effort to recover 
himself, without any intention or deliberation.” 

Instinctive resentment, like instinctive gratitude, may be occasionally 
excited by the lower animals, and even by manimate objects. The 
dog that bites, and the ox that gores, are put to death chiefly, no 
doubt, to prevent a repetition of the evil, but partly also to gratify 
the impulse of resentment. Every man feels a momentary impulse of 
resentment against the stone that hurts him, or the knife that cuts him ; 
a circumstance which seems sufficiently explicable by the operation of 
instinctive resentment, without having recourse to Dr. Reid’s suppo- 
‘sition, that till reason comes to our assistance we have a kind of pre- 
judice that such objects are animated. 

But before resentment can be fully roused, or deliberately exercised, _ 
‘its object, asin the case of gratitude, must be a rational being. We 
must not only receive an injury, but be convinced that the injury was. 
intended ; and then, as in the case of gratitude, we feel a desire not 
only that the injury should be retaliated, but that we ourselves should 
be the immediate instruments of the retaliation. 

That a certain degree of the resentful feeling is altogether justifiable 
on some occasions, must be acknowledged even by the strictest 
moralists. ‘ St. Paul himself,’ as Butler remarks, “ has asserted it in 
that precept, Be ye angry and sin not, (Eph. iv. 26.) which,” says 
our author, “ though it is by no means to be considered as an 
encouragement to indulge ourselves in anger, the sense being certainly 
this, ‘though ye be angry, sin not;’ yet here is evidently a distinction 
‘made between anger and sin, between the natural passion and sinful 
anger.” Yet certajnly resentment is but too liable to exceed its due 
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bounds, and to degenerate into the baneful passions of envy, malice, 
and revenge. The author we have just quoted has happily illustrated. 
the evil consequences of giving way to this headstrong principle. 
« Every natural appetite, passion, and affection,” says he, “may be 
gratified, in particular instances, without being subservient to the 
particular chief end for which these several principles were respec- 
tively implanted in our nature. And if neither this end, nor any 
other moral obligation be contradicted, such gratification is innocent. 
But the gratification of, resentment, if it be not conducive to the end 
for which it was given us, must necessarily contradict not only the 

eneral obligation to benevolence, but likewise that particular end 
itself, ‘The end for which it was given is to prevent or remedy 
injury, i.e. the misery occasioned by injury, i. e. misery itself ; and 
the gratification of it consists in producing misery, i.e. m contra- 
dicting the end for which it was implanted in our nature.” (Sermon 
9. 

Si ire effectus malaque intueri velis,”’ says Seneca, “ nulla pestis 
humano generi pluris stetit. Videbis cedes ac venena, et subjectas 
tectis faces, et urbium clades, et totarum exitia gentium. Aspice 
nobilissimarum civitatum fundamenta vix notabilia: has ira dejecit. 
Aspice regiones per multa millia siné habitatione desertas: has ira 
exhausit. Aspice tot duces ac reges, mali exempla fati: ira alium in 
cubili suo confodit, alium inter sacra aut epulas percussit, ‘alium sub 
oculis multitudinis lancinavit.” (De Ira, 1. ii. c.-2.) 

' A close examination of the nature of the affections of gratitude:and 
resentment has enabled the ingenious Mr. Smith,'in his Theory of 
Moral Sentiments, to explain a seeming paradox in-our moral deci- 
sions. It is generally admitted as an undoubted axiom in morals, 
that the merit or demerit of an action depends entirely upon its 
motive or intention, and is not at all affected by its success or failure ; 
that is, according to common language, that moral merit consists in 
the will and not in the deed; for a villain may be the involuntary 
instrument of essentially promoting the interests of society, while the 
most strenuous endeavours of the man of true virtue to effect that 
purpose may be entirely unavailing. ‘The pacific policy of the selfish 
Augustus was for a time highly beneficial to his country, while the 
wnbending virtue of Cato only increased the effusion of human 
blood. 
- Yet, however undeniable may be the evidence of this moral axiom, 
it is equally certain, that in actual life we are apt to regulate our 
approbation or disapprobation, in a considerable degree, by the event, 
as well as by the intention. If our friend has exerted all his influence 
in order to.procure’ us a benefit, and has failed, we are indeed grate- 
ful, but by no means so much so as if he had succeeded; and we feel 
a considerable degree of gratitude to a person who has done usa 
kindness, though ever so unintentionally. On the other hand, the 
person who has intended evil, and failed in the execution, is not looked 
upon in near so odious a light as if he had actually perpetrated it. 
An attempt to commit murder escapes the penalty which the law 
inflicts on actual murder; and what is equally extraordinary, ° the 
criminal in this case does not look: upon himself as nearly so guilty, as 
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if he had succeeded in his design ; and will sometimes thank his stars 
for having escaped so great an enormity. . 

If we reflect on the circumstances which are calculated to excite 
gratitude or resentment, according to the statement above given, we 
shall discern a reason for these partial decisions of merit and guilt. 
Gratitude and resentment, we have seen, may be excited by the a 
animals, and even by inanimate substances; so that they are fre- 
quently felt when there is neither merit nor demerit in their objects. 
According to the view of the matter taken by Mr. Smith, three 
things are necessary completely to exercise our gratitude or resent- 
ment—lIst. That the object should be productive of pleasure or pain— 
2d. That it should itself be susceptible of pleasure or pain—and 3d. 
That it should be capable of knowing that this pleasure or pain was 
meant as its reward or punishment. Inanimate substances, it is evi- 
dent, may possess the first of these attributes, and the lower animals 
the second along with the first; but rational beings alone can possess 
them all, and are therefore alone suited to be complete objects of 
gratitude or resentment. But unless all these attributes be really com- 
prised in an object, our gratitude or resentment will not be completely 
excited; and hence we discern the reason of our not being equally 
affected by a good or evil intention when unaccompanied, as when 
joined with its proper action, for then the first cause of gratitude or 
resentment is entirely wanting. 

This partiality of approbation, or disapprobation, is by no means 
without beneficial effects in the intercourse of life. It rouses to active 
exertion, and induces men to employ every expedient, in order that 
they may succeed in their benevolent intentions, conscious, that unless 
this be the case, they will acquire but a comparatively small portion 
of merit. It has likewise a happy effect in preventing the misfortunes, 
which often flow from negligence, of which, although the moral 
guilt may be but small, the effects may be very fatal. If a person 
causes the death of another by throwing a stone over a wall, or riding 
furiously in the street, it is proper that a considerable degree of odium 
should be thrown upon him, for by this means the repetition of such 
accidents will be prevented. Dr. Moore, in the account which he has 
given of the Prussian discipline, in his View of the State of Society 
and Manners in France and Germany, observes that a soldier is 
subjected to the lash for having his hat blown off by the wind. He 
remarked to a Prussian officer that this appeared to be very hard. 
The officer granted it might seem so; but said that ever since such a 
punishment had been inflicted, the instances of hats being blown off by- 
the wind had become exceedingly rare. | . 

By the operation of sympathy we become susceptible of ,resentment 
for injuries offered to other persons. ‘This resentful feeling for’ the 
injuries of others, is properly stiled indignation, and will naturally 
be less in degree than that which is felt by the injured persons them- 
selves. According to the system of Mr. Smith, the principles of 
justice, or natural equity, are originally derived from the feeling of 
indignation, or are founded upon the sympathy which we experience, 
both for the irritation of the oppressor, and the resentment of the 
oppressed. The balance which we strike, by the agency of sympathy, 
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‘between these opposite feelings, lays the foundation, according to this 
ingenious writer, for the elementary principles both of jurisprudence 
and of ethics. I shall soon have occasion to inquire into the soundness 
of this and other similar systems of morals. 

Resentment, if not restrained, swells into anger, which is but too 
apt to degenerate into malice and revenge. ‘These malignant feelings 
of the human breast are emphatically denominated passions, because 
accompanied with a strong emotion, perturbation, or wdboc, of the 
mind. So much is this perturbation characteristic of anger, that 
sometimes the term passion is used as synonymous with anger 
itself. But more appropriate usage allots the term to various other 
strong affections of the mind, such as pity, love, &c. which all agree 
- in this circumstance, that they are often accompanied with a powerful 
emotion, or mental wxdées. I propose to make a few remarks in the 
next Section on the subject of the Passions, as an interesting branch 
of man’s active principles; and shall endeavour to ascertain how 
far they deserve to be considered as legitimate parts of his consti- 
tution, and in what respect they differ from his affections, appetites, 
or desires. . | 
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History or RELIGION AND OF THE CHURCH: 


Wane that department of History, which is generally called pro- 
fane, has not been neglected in Germany, the interests of Religion 
and the Church have had their share of the attention of the learned. ° 
Nay, perhaps, the number of Ecclesiastical histories exceeds in propor- 
tion those of another description ; but we have already hinted at the 
motives, which direct the natives of Germany in a peculiar manner to 
the study of Religious matters. Protestants in general are understood 
to treat this branch of history with more impartiality and philosophy, 
and those of Germany certainly deserve the palm in these respects. 
One writer among them considers the history of the Church with 
reference to its dogmas; another as connected with the progress of 
science. A thirdtakes as lris subject the political relations of the 
Church and the hierarchy with the temporal powers, while a fourth 
treats of the constitution of the Church by itself, and considered as ‘a 
society. A fifth considers it in a purely religious, and a sixth in a 
purely philosophical, light. Hence that variety and multiplicity of 
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ecclesiastical histories, which it is our duty to notice, several of which 
have undoubted merit. vi 

1. Professor Eberhard of Halle, who died lately at an advanced age, 
and to whom we are indebted for the “ Apology of Socrates” and 
some other standard works, published in 1807 and 1809 in 3 vols. 
“The Spirit of Christianity in its origin and purity.” The good old 
Eberhard seems to level his book against that of Chateaubriand. It is 
to be feared, however, that the sound erudition and true philosophical 
views, which this work displays, will not obtain for it so many readers 
as that of his young and eloquent adversary. 

'2. Although Mr. Meiners of Gottingen speaks only en passant of 
the Christian religion in his ‘‘Critical and General History of Religions,” 
Hanover, 2 vols. 8vo. 1806 and 1807—it is our duty to mention it 
here as a striking additional proof of that profound erudition and exten- 
sive reading for-which the author is distinguished. 

3. In 1806 appeared at Gottingen the last part of the “ History of 
various Dogmas” by M. Munter Bishop of Seelande, translated from 
‘the Danish into German by M. Gustavus Ewers; a work essential 
to the history of the religious and philosophical ideas on which the 
dogmas of primitive Christianity were founded. M. Munter has also 
published his ‘‘ History of the introduction of Christianity nto Denmark 
and Norway” which forms the first part of the Ecclesiastical History 
of Denmark. About the same period there appeared at Leipsic a 
Manual of the History of the Christian dogmas by Professor Augusti. 

4. Ina series of detached essays, Dr. Rosenmuller of Leipsic had 
published from time to time some very interesting researches on the 
various modes of interpretation of the sacred text in the first ages of 
the Church. He has at length collected these pieces into one work, 
the third and last volume of which appeared at Hildebourghausen in 
1807, with the following title: ‘‘I. C. Rosenmulleri Historia interpre- 
tationis librorum sacrorum in ecclesia Christiana, inde ab Apostolorum 
zetate usque ad Origenem.” . 

5. We are indebted to Professor Steudlin of Gottingen for many 
excellent philosophical, historical, and critical works upon Religion, 
among which st is sufficient to mention his Ecclesiastical Geography — 
and Statistics, and his Abridgment of the Universal History of the 
Church. He has now added greatly to the obligations under which he 
has laid the friends of Science by completing his “ History of morals 
among Christians,” the last volume of which, comprehending the period _ 
between the 14th century and the present time, appeared at Gottin-~ 
gen in 1808. It forms part of the copious History of the Arts and 
Sciences to be mentioned in a future section. 

6. In proceeding with our analysis of the Histories of the Church 
properly so called, the first of which we have to give an account is that 
of Professor Schreckh of Wittenberg, whom the learned world has. 
lately lost. His voluminous “ Ecclesiastical History” was begun in 
‘1768, and was persevered in without intermission until his death. 
The History of the Church from the birth of Christ to the Reforma- 
tion occupies the first thirty-five volumes. The eight following con- 
- tein the events since the sixteenth century, and the author has left 
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materials for a ninth, which will bring down the history to the time 
of the author’s death. One of his friends, Professor schirner, has 
undertaken the editing of this last volume. This History is remark-' 
able for the depth of erudition it displays, and for the impartiality and 
moderation with which it is written, as well as for the wide extent of 
its plan, which almost renders it an Universal History instead of a mere 
account of the progress of learning and of the human mind in the 
Christian world. 

7. Professor Henke of Helmstedt has presented the public with an 
account of the same events in smaller compass. The seventh volume, 
which we have seen, terminates his “General History of the Christian 
Church according to the order,of time.” The various editions which 
were demanded of these volumes prove how high they stand in the public 
estimation. They were printed at Brunswick in the years 1806, 7, 8, 
9. Thestyle of M. Henke is rapid, animated, and at the same time 
dignified: his views are ingenious and refined, and the whole may be 
regarded as a valuable classical work. “fey 

8. During the latter part of the last century, M. Plank, professor of 

theology at Gottingen, published a ‘‘ History of the rise, progress, 
and final Institution of Protestantism,” six vols. 1791 to 1800. A 
work executed in such a manner as to leave nothing further to be 
desired on the important. subject on which it treats. Since the publi- 
cation of these volumes, M. Plank conceived the vast project of carry- 
ing the history of the Church from its founder to the era of the refor- 
mation, being the period at which the above History commences. 
The execution of this vast enterprise, so far as M. Plank has pro- 
ceeded, is such as fully to justify the high opinion which he had 
already acquired among the learned. The general title of this new 
work is “. History of the social Constitution of the Christian Church.” 
The first two volumes have the additional title of “ History of the rise 
and progress of the Constitution of the Christian Church in the 
Roman Empire ;” they bring the subject down to the ninth century. 
The succeeding volumes bear the title of “‘ History of the Papacy.” 
No person, M. Plank excepted, has perhaps penetrated so deeply 
and so successfully into the mechanism and secret springs of Christian 
Society both civil and religious, nor has so well developed the policy 
of the various Pontiffs of the See of Rome. ‘The exposé of the plans 
of Gregory VII. for instauce, will strike every reader as being a highly 
finished specimen of the author’s intellectual powers. 
_ 9. Professor Schmidt of Giessen has adopted a different plan in his 
** History of Christianity,” of which four voluines only have as yet 
appeared, but which contain the first ten centuries, and every event 
previous to the Pontificate of Hildebrand. The author has neither 
confined himself to a rigorous chronological order like M. Henke, or 
to a minute detail of the Hierarchy like M. Plank: but his history is 
remarkable for.the novelty and independence of his views, and parti- 
cularly for the authenticity of the sources from which it is drawn up. 
A perusal of it brings before our view the opinions and religious ideas 
_ of the ancient sects of the East. The article ‘ Gnostics” is treated ig 
amost superior manner, © = 
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10. Under the title of ‘‘ Universal History of Christianity,” Professor 
Marheinecke of Erlangen published in 1806 the first volume of a 
Manual of Ecclesiastical History, but it contains only six centuries, 
The author, who combines with much knowledge a true philosophical 
spirit, particularly endeavours to exhibit the simple and pious. spirit 
of the primitive Christians; to penetrate the -hidden causes of events ; 
aud seems to set more value upon proving wherefore these events were 
so ordered, than in narrating in what manner they happened. The 
continuation of this work will be eagerly sought after by all those 
who are fond of reflecting as they read. 

11. A book ofa very grave description, and which bears the stamp 
of a very elevated mind, is the “ History of the Religion of Jesus 
Christ” by Count Stolberg." This work may be regarded as truly 
ascetic, and would not find a place here, were it not for the copious 
historical notes and appendices which accompany it, and which are 
filled with details concerning the ancient religions of the East, and 
chronology, history, and mythology in general. 

12. Mr. I. C. Muller of Schaffhausen, brother to the celebrated 
Historian, has continued his interesting collection of “ ‘Traditions of 
ancient times, with their manners and opinions.” 'The last two volumes, 
which appeared at Leipsic in 1806, contain ‘The remarkable events 
in the history of the Reformation,” and exhibit some very interesting 
historical researches. 

About the same time, Professor Wolfter of Heidelberg wrote a very 
excellent “ History of the Reformation,” but he died while it was 
printing, having previously solemnly abjured Catholicism and embraced 
the Protestant faith, in which he died. 

13. There was reason to suppose that the grand undertaking of 
“Germania Sacra” which had for its author the learned Abbé de 
St. Blaise, D. Gerbert, was long since abandoned ; for in fact, after the 
publication of the histories of the Bishoprics of Wurtzburg, Bamberg, 
and Coire, the wars, which for these fifteen years have desolated the 
South of Germany, seemed to have put an end to all further literary 
works. The friends of learning however were rejoiced in 1803 by tlie 
appearance ofa new part, being the History of the Bishopric of 
Constance by the learned Neugart, in which the author has left nothing 
to desire. ‘The following is. the title of this estimable work at full 
length—‘“ Episcopatus Constansiensis Alemanicus sub Metropoli Mogun- 
tina cum Vindonissensi, cui successit, in Burgundia transjurana pro- 
vinci Vesontine olim fundato, chronologicé et diplomaticeillustratus 
a P. Rutperto Neugart, San-Blasiano p. t. preposito in Kre- 
‘singen.” } 


t This respectable literary character is remarkable for having embraced the 
Roman Catholic religion after having been a zealous’ Protestant for 50 years. 
His present work isa kind of justificatory performance, and however we may 
- condemn his errors, the purity of his motives can never be questioned. His 
name is perhaps known to some of our readers as a dramatic poet of no mean 
celebrity. His translations of the Greek tragic poets are much esteemed in 
Germany. 
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14. We must mention with equal esteem ‘An Essay towards an 
. ecclesiastical, political, and literary history of the Country of Wurtem- 
berg, to the period of the Reformation,’ 2 vols. 1806. Tubingen. 
The author’s name is Cless—his style is somewhat diffuse, but he has , 
nevertheless communicated much valuable information, particularly on 

- the subject of the monastic institutions of the middle ages. 

15. To M. Gess of Neustadt in Franconia, the religious world is 
also indebted for a work which throws a great deal of light upon the 
ecclesiastical history, manners, and state of civil society in France in 
the ninth century. It has for its title ‘‘ Life of the celebrated Hinc- 
mar, Archbishop of Rheims, with an extract from the most interesting 
passages of his writings.” Gottingen 1806, with a Preface by M. 
Plank. 

16, Many Protestant writers have expressed their doubts as to the 
reality of the female Pope Joan. An anonymous author, supported 
by some authorities and particularly by several manuscript copies of 
the “ Liber Pontificalis” of Anastasius the Roman, has entered the 
lists at the present crisis to contend for the truth of this singular story. 
His memoir, consisting of 126 pages 8vo. was printed in 1800 at Ratis- 
bon: the perusal of this piece will prove highly entertaining, but it is 
fair to add that an excellent critique upon it appeared in the Gottingen 
literary Journal of December 15, 1808, in which the existence of this 
female Pontiff is regarded as fabulous. 

17. The ecclesiastical history of Switzerland by the Rev. M. 
Wirtz of the Canton of Zurich is a most interesting and valuable book. 
The author has displayed great accuracy and fidelity in the selection 
of his materials. 

18. M. Cludius of Hildesheim published in 1808 at Altona a very 
excellent book on the primitive spirit of Christianity, with researches 
- Into some of the books of the New Testament; and M. Steudlin of 
Gottingen published at Hanover, in 1807, a new edition of his ‘* Univer- 
sal History of the Christian Church.” 


LITERARY HISTORY. 


The ancients cultivated but imperfectly, and were but little. 
acquainted with, this part of the history of mankind in a state 
of society. A knowledge of the progress of the human mind, 
and the works of genius calculated to enlighten and ennoble it, 
are nevertheless necessary to enable us to form an opinion of the 
degree of civilisation of the various nations, as well as of the principles, 
philosophical, political, and religious, which imperceptibly guide 
those of mankind. Since the revival of learning in Europe, the Ger- 
mans were the first to treat systematically this branch of education, 
.which was soon formed into a separate science. C. Gesner, Lambe- 
cius, Morhof, Struve, Conring, were among the first who acquired 
celebrity in this way, and Germany still continues to produce abun- 
dance of authors who devote their attention to the Literary History 
of the world. The short period embraced by the present analysis 
furnishes ample proofs ef this fact, but for the reasons formerly 
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assigned, such works only as bear a particular character for erudition 
and critical nicety can be noticed at length, and many very useful 
publications must be passed over: of the latter description, are 
Meusel’s “ Literature of Germany,” Ersch’s ‘‘ Literature of France,” © 
and his ‘* Universal Repertory of Literature and of the Sciences” and 
Nopitsch’s ‘‘ Biographical Dictionary of the learned men of Nurem- 
berg,” besides many others. in 

1. At the head of works dedicated to the History of Litera- 
ture, it is but justice to place an important collection, a kind of histori- 
cal Encyclopedia, published at Gottingen some years since, but not yet 
brought to a conclusion. ~ It is called “ History of the Arts and Sciences 
from their revival to the end of the eighteenth century,” and was 
undertaken in 1796 by several of the Professors of the above Univer- 
sity, assisted by others. ‘The idea was- suggested by M. Eichhorn, 
who laid down the plan of the work, and who had at first the super- 
intendance of it, but in which he is now succeeded by M. Heeren. 

The chief heads of this work (which are besides subdivided into 
various branches) are, I. ‘‘A general Introduction or History of the 
Religion and Literature of modern Europe” by M. Eichhorn. I. “ His- 
tory of the fine arts” by M. Fiorillo. ILI. History of the Belles lettres 
by M. Bouterveck. IV. History of Philology or the Study of the 
Classics by M. Heeren. V. Account of the Study of History. VI. ‘ His- 
tory of Philosophy” by M. Buble.* VII. History of the Mathe- 
matics by M. Kestner, and that of “ Tactics’ by M. Hoyer. 
VIII. * History of the natural sciences” (Physics by M. Fischer, 
Chemistry by Gmelin, Technology by M. Poppe.) 1X. History of 
Medicine. X. History of Theology. (Biblical Criticism by M. Meyer, 
€hristian morality by M. Stzudlin, practical theology by M. Ammon.) _ 

Fifty volumes of the above work have already appeared : the whole 
are not equally well executed, but they are full of valuable mate- 
rials, | ) 

2. M. Eichhorn, whose active genius conceived the plan of the above 
Encyclopedia, did not stop there: he has executed by himself a still 
greater project. His ‘‘ General History of Literature’ embraces all 
ages, but it is confined within narrower limits. The first volume of 
this new literary History appeared in 1805. The fifth, which came out 
in 1807, treats of the History of the Study of the languages, and it has 
been already mentioned ; but we have now to inform our readers,’ 
that it has been recently translated into French by M. Stapfer, a Swiss 
Clergyman residing in Paris, who has added copious and valuable 
notes of his own, : 
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1 The most recent History of- Philosophy, however, is that of Professor 
Tennéman of Magdeburg, the 6th and last volume of which appeared at Leipsic in 
1807. The last two volumes contain the History of the Philosophy of the first 
four centuries of our era, in which the new Platonic school performs a principal 
part. Mr, Tenneman enters at full length into the doctrines of Plotinus and 
Porphyry, the two chiefs of this school, and notices the connexion of the Alex- 
andrine philosophy with the dogmas of Christianity, which was developed under 
the influence of the former, 5 an 
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3. Professor Harles, of Erlangen, still attentive to the interests of 
a science to which he has always rendered so many services, and being 
of opinion that the Greek Dictionary of Fabricius, now a century old, 
could not now answer its original purpose, in consequence of the nume- 
rous recent discoveries of the learned, determined to re-model it 
entirely. The twelfth volume in 4to appeared at Hamburgh in 
1809, under the superintendance of the learned Bohn, who is at once 
the bookseller and corrector of the Press. ‘This edition contains 
the unpublished supplements of Fabricius himself, and M. Heuman 
of Gottingen. The materials are arranged in 4 betfer order than in 
the original edition, and the numerous errors which had crept into it 
are carefully avoided, 

4. M. Degen, Syndic of the city of Luneburg, had long promised a 
translation’ of the Jurisconsult Theophilus. He has now published 
“* Remarks on the Greek Paraphrase of the Institutions” of this same 
Theophilus, and although consisting of 100 pages only, this pamphlet 
must be very interesting to Jurists, as it will direct their attention to 
the study of the Byzantine Jurisconsults, at a period when the adop- 
fion of the Code Napoleon has revived some of the most prominent 
doctrines of their school. 

5. M. Gruner, Professor of Medicine in the University of Jena, 
published in 1807 a good edition with notes of the following little 
work: “ Jsidis Christiani, et Poppi Philosophi, jusjurandum chemi- 
cum, nunc primum.gr.ac lat. editum.” This work is noticed under 
the head of the history of the sciences, in consequence of the most 
remarkable part init being ‘* Historia sodalitatis chemicorum arcane, 
ex actis eruta” a composition of first-rate importance in the history 
of the chemistry of the middle ages.. It fully elucidates the mysteries 
in which that science was studiously enveloped at that period. 

6.. The -continuator of the “ Typographical Annals of Maittaire,” 
the learned Pantzer of Nuremberg, died suddenly in the midst of 
his labors in July 1805. Hehad just published the. eleventh volume 
in folio of his valuable continuation of the annals of printing, but he 
left incomplete another work, of which it is to be lamented that he 
only published two volumes. This is ‘‘ A bibliographical and descriptive 
history of the books printed in Germany since the invention of print- 
ing.” ‘The second volume contains from A. D. 1520 to 1526, which 
may be regarded as the commencement of the Reformation, and it is 
worthy of remark that the number of books printed within these six 
years is greater than that printed during the sixty years preceding. 
Lhe author proposed to carry down his work to the death of Luther 
in 1546, and it is to be hoped that the materials will be found among 
‘his papers. 

7. The Royal Academy of paiva since its regeneration, has been 
an active member of the literary world. The opening discourse of 
M. Jacobi, the President, contains enlightened views of the objects of 
scientific institutions, and a history of learned academies drawn up 
with the skill and eloquence of a master. This discourse, which excit. 
ed a great sensation throughout the continent, was habitats in 4to at 
tin a 1807. 
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&. “ The History of the Bavarian Academy” has for-its author, 
M. Westenrieder, one of its most distinguished members, and who has 
already written the History of his country with so much elegance. 

9. The Royal Library at Munich contains perhaps the richest trea- 
sures in Europe in the shape of MSS. The voluminous “ Catalogue 
of Greek MSS.” by M. Hardt, which merits the attention of all 
schoiars, is now completed, and M. Scheerer is busily occupied in pre- 
paring a similar catalogue of the MSS. in the oriental languages. 


PROGRAMMATA AND THESES. 


Ina country like Germany, where learning is so much respected, 
and where it forms a kind of staple article of national industry, there 
are of course an immense number of Schools and Academical Institu- 
tions, in which there is an annual festival, or anniversary, which is cele- 
brated by the publication of some literary production or programma. 
The same circumstance takes place on the conferring academical 
honors, and on the admission of a new professor. It is not rare, there- 
fore, to see a young student throw into a Latin dissertation a funda- 
mental sketch of the ideas, with the developement of which his whole 
future life is occupied." On the other hand the learned, who are 
called upon from their chairs as Professors to publish these program- 
mata frequently, generally make choice of a series of researches into 
some important point with a view to give it more interest. In this 
way, the illustrious Professor Heyne, of Gottingen, has published 
annually, for more than half a century, pieces of this description on 
various points of classical antiquities:* at Hamburg the learned 
Gurlitt annually gives a dissertation on the Olympics of Pindar, or on 
the Songs of Ossian: and at Flensburg, in the Duchy of Sleswick, 
M. Keenigsmann explains in several successive programmata the geo- 
graphical system of Aristotle. ‘The great multiplicity of these pam- 
philets, which are announced ina very modest manner, and which are 
frequently of the first importance, constitutes a kind of scientific 
Juxury, and exhibits a superabundance of literary riches which are 
unknown every-where else. ‘They are mostly written in very elegant 
Latin, and in this way they contribute to preserve a taste for this 
comprehensive language. For these reasons, it may not be uninterest- 
ing to notice these productions under a separate head, as forming 
particular traits of the various lines of study pursued with most eager- - 








t In 1770, the celebrated Kant was nominated Professor of Philosophy in the 
University of Konigsberg and published on that occasion an inaugural Disserta- 
tion intitled ‘De mundi sensibilis atque intelligibilis forma et principiis.” 
This work unfolded the fundamental principles of the philosophical system which 
the author developed many years afterwards, and which excited such a fermenta- 
tion among the German literati. 


2 In September 1806, for instance, M. Heyne’s Pregramma, intended to form 
part of a series of critical pieces on the writers of the last ages of latinity, was 
an examination of the Book of Boethius ; “ Censura Boethii de Consolatione 
philosoplica.” 
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fess at different Universities. This part of our analysis may therefore 
be regarded as a legitimate appendix to the former divisions of the” 
present sketch. 


NOTICES. 


1. Qu. Ennii Medea, commentario perpetuo illustrata, cum frag- 
mentis que in Hesselii, Merul@, aliisque hujus Poete editionibus 
desiderantur. Accedit disputatio de origine atque indole veteris 
trageedia apud Romanos. Auctore Henr. Plank. Gottingen 1807. 
4to. pp. 134. The young scholar, who is author of this essay and 
son to the celebrated historian of the name, is of opinion that there 
never existed but a single Medea of Ennius, and that it was a kind of 
free translation of the Medea of Euripides. He has arranged the 
various fragments in an ingenious and satisfactory manner, and added 
a commentary with instructive reflections on the Paleography of the 
Romans, on their ancient tragedy, their metrical system and other 
points of antiquity. 

2. The programmata of M. Gerentz, Rector of the Gymnasium of 
Plauen; are peculiarly interesting to the admirers of Latin literature. 
His recent productions are, ‘On the first book de divinatione 
of Cicero,” and ‘ Critical Essay on some passages in the Poet 
Tibullus.” 

3. In 1808, on the occasion of a school anniversary, M. Matthiz, 
rector of the Gymnasium of Frankfort, gave in a Programma “ Obser- 
vationes nonnull in Senecze epistolas.” ‘These important observations 
refer in a particular manner to the edition of Seneca’s epistles pub- 
lished by M. Matthize himself, and which has not been mentioned 
under the head of Latin literature because it contains only the text 
of the original. | | 

A. M. Moscheé, director of the Gymnasium of Lubeck, has long 

made Cornelius Nepos the peculiar object of his studies. In 1802 
while at Frankfort, he wrote a Programma “ De eo quod in Cornelio 
Nepote faciendum restat.” In 1807 and 1808, he wrote two others 
on the same author: ‘Corn. Nepotis liber, qui inscribitur Imperato- 
rum excell. Vite, utrum opus integrum an vero operis majoris pars 
quedam sit habendus?” and “ Symbole ad crisin textus Corn. 
Nepotis: Particula 1™*.” In the first piece M. Mosché gives it as 
his opinion that the lives of Cornelius Nepos, now extant, are only part 
of a larger work which is lost. ‘The second production presents us 
with some valuable notes variorum taken from a MS. of Nepos in the 
Royal Library at Kiel. ; 
_ 5, M. Heinrich, Professor of Eloquence and Poetry in -the Univer- 
sity of Kiel, and the commentator of Hesiod, as mentioned in a former 
page, published in 1808, a dissertation connected with the great 
question agitated by M. Wolf respecting Homer, “De Diasceuastis 
Homericis, veterumque monumentorum Diasceuasi.” 

6. Professor Huschke of Rostock published in 1806 a Programma 
worthy of perusal: “ Commentatio de Orphei Argonauticis.” M. 
Huschke had already published at Jena in 1800 a work of great 
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learning: ‘ Analecta critica in Anthologiam Grecam, cum Supple- 
mento Epigrammatum, maximam partem ineditarum.” 1 vol. 8vo. 

7. The following is a remarkable proposal for an edition of the 
Banquet of Plato: “Specimen Editionis Symposii Platonis. Inest 
et questio, qua Acxo carmen vindicatur, quod vulgo Theocriti puta- 
verunt, Auctor Frid. Thiersch, philosophie in Academia Literar. 
human. in Gymnasio Gottingensi Doctor.” 1808. pp. 48. 4to. 

8. ** De temporibus et modis verbi Greci, et de constructione parti- 
cularum ex modorum significatione constituenda.” A disputation 
in 69 pages 4to printed at Gottingen in 1808, on the occasion of 
M. Dissen’s assuming the degree of Doctor’ in Philosophy. The 
reader will here find some excellent philosophical notions: on Greek 
Grammar, and more particularly with respect to the particles. 

9g. Among several small philological treatises on oriental literature, 
we ought to distinguish three by Dr. Bellerman, Director of the Gym- 
nasium of Berlin, published successively in 1806, 7, 8, and which treat 
of the “ Interpretation of the passage written in the Punic tongue in 
the Peenulus of Plautus.” ‘The author adopts for the first ten lines 
the yersion of Bochart, but not for the rest; and as to the Latin version 
found in the editions of Plautus, he considers them as by no means 
of the composition of that poet. These three programmata have 
been reprinted in the form of an 8vo. vol. pp. 206. 

10. By Professor Preutzer of Heidelberg, ‘* Commentatio prima 
de causis rerum Bacchicarum et Orphicarum. Explicantur vasa sacra 
Bacchica Orphica, in his crater mundanus mrysticus, apud Atheneum” 
Nov, 1807. and in Jan. 1808. “ Execursus de Cratere Liberi Patris 
sidereo itemque de tabula Indorum mirifica, mirificoque lapide in 
cearminibus antiquioribus Germanorum.” ‘This second pregramma, 
which treats of a subject analogous to the first, has for its princi 
pal text a passage of Porphyry, “‘ De antro Nympharum.” Ch. 12 
to 14. z FA, ; 

In both of these small works the learned author opens an entirely 
new cycle of mythology and seizes some striking-relations between the 
religious fables of Greece and those of Egypt; relations, by means of: 
which he traces the origin of the myths and symbols which relate to 

_ Bacchus, Dionysius, Serapis, the astronomical Bell and the Cup, the » 
Egyptian Phallus &c. It is difficult to find any thing to equal the 
interest inspired by several of the ideas promulgated in these two 
writings; as for example, those which relate to the Cabiri, and the 
Mysteries of Samothrace. ‘The above productions were afterwards © 
printed together in one volume with plates under the title of “Diony- 
sius, sive Commentationes Academice de rerum Bacchicarum Orphi- 
earumque originibus et causis.” Vol. 1. 8 Xt 

11. M. Siebelis of Bautzen in Lusatia, who three years ago had 
given a very curious critival dissertation, ‘De loco Euripideo, ubi 
Terra Somniorum mater vocatur,” published in 1808. the first part of 
his researches into another point of antiquity, in a Programma inti- 
tled, “‘ Diss. de heroum Grecorum educatione, in qua queritur, quy 
‘Greécorum dicti fere sint heroes a veteribus,” a most important essay, 
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in which the different significations of the fows and jowes are clearly’ 
determined. 

12. A series of ‘programmata by M. Schwartz, of Geerlitz, has 
appeared within these few years under the general title of “ Commen- 
tationes Theophrastee.” The two parts which are dated in 1805 
and 1806 hear “the titles of ‘‘De lapide Lydio veterum et recen- 
tiorum.” ‘he author thinks that this stone is a kind of Schistous 
Silex. 

13. M. Eichstedt of Jena published in 1806 two of his program- 
mata in one volume, “ De imaginibus Romanorum” which have been 
translated into French by M. Henry. In these two essays the author 
developes and confirms in a manner, which seems to approach to certain- 
ty, an opinion as to the description of images in question, which was 
at first that of Xilander, Lesching, and Eschenbourg, and which 
M. Schweighauser had hinted at in a few words ih his notes upon 
Polybius; viz. that these images were hollow masks in wax, moulded 
upon the faces of living or dead persons, and afterwards put over 
the faces of men who assumed this disguise at funerals and other 
public processions. 

14. An essay filled with very curious researches on the processes 
of the ancient Egyptians in embalming bodies, and particularly those 
of animals, is the following programma of M. Langguth, professor of 
Natural Philosophy i in the” University of Wittenberg : ‘* Prolusio prima, 
de bestiis Hgyptiorum studio conversis in Mumias.” 1808. Ato. pp. 42. 
The author had formerly published, “ De Mumiis avium in Laby- 
rintho apud Sacaram repertis” with two plates. In the first essay 
the Mummies of Ibis only were mentioned. In the latter, the author 
brings into notice the Mummies of several kinds of quadrupeds, such 
as the sacred oxen, the dogs of Cynopolis, &c. It is desirable that 
M. Langguth should prosecute his inquiries. A learned Professor, 
who impresses a classical character on every thing which he touches, 
M. Blumenbach of Gottingen, has long been occupied with inquiries 
respecting the Mummies of Egypt. In 1780, he first treated the 
subject inthe Gottingen Magazine. In 1794, he furnished a paper 
to the English Philosophical transactions on the same topic. In the 
volume of the Commentationes of the Royal Society of Gottingen 
printed in 1808, we find a memoir from his pen intitled: “ Spe- 
cimen Historize naturalis antique artis operibus illustrate eaque 
vicissim -illustrantis.” This memoir will be perused. with much 
delight. 

15. Ancient Geography has been the subject of a good essay by 
M. Bredow intitled ‘‘ Geographie et Uranologiv Herodotz Speci- 
mina.’ 

16. ‘‘ Dissertatio de historiz universalis argumento, auctore Christ. 
Frid. Resler prof. Hist. Tubingen,” 1800. pp. 40. in 4to. ‘This little 
work contains some excellent views by a veteran in Science, on the 
scope, method, and nature, of universal history. It is worthy of 
remark, that the inaugural dissertation of Professor Resler, when 
he took possession of hits chair in 1777, treated of the same subject. 
** De historic: universalis idea et methodo,” 
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_ 17. Within the few last years of the life of M. Hasse, Professor of 
Theology at Konigsberg, he published a series of remarkable program- 
mata on various interesting points in the History of Religion. For 
instance in 1802, ‘‘ De Mohammede resurrectionis Christi teste, ” and 
afterwards, “Augustus Cesar Christi nascituri forsan non ignarus, 
ad Lucan. 11. 1.” and ‘“ Historiz de Christo in vitam et celum redeunte 
evangelice, ex narratione Livii de Romuli vulgo credita divinitate, 
illustratio.”. The singular opinions advanced in these essays are 
supported with great spirit and erudition, 

18. As a thesis distinguished for eloquence and force ‘of reason- 
ing, we select that of Mr. Grave of Riga, a young gentleman who 
graduated at Gottingen in 1808. It is intitled, “De Pythagoreorum 
et Essenorum disciplina et sodalitiis.” 

19. M. Deppoldt has published a learned disputation, ‘‘ De fonti- 
bus Historie Carott Magni et Scriptoribus eam ilustrantibus.” The 
author announces in this short treatise an enlarged History of the 
reign of Charlemagne, of which we cannet but augur favorably from 
the present specimen. 

20. In October 1806, on occasion of an Academical Solemnity of 
the University of Copenhagen, Professor Thorlacius read and pub- 
lished a very interesting piece ‘“‘ on the state of the School of Bor- 
deaux, and the Masters who florished there in the fourth century.” The 
author takes as the basis of his dissertation the work of Ausonius, 
**Commemoratio Professorum Burdigalensium,” but he has added 
considerably to the details. In 1807, a collection of Programmata 
by M. Thorlacius was published, intitled, ‘‘ Prolusiones et Opuscula 
Academica, argumenti maxumeé philologici;” among these, several 
are distinguished for critical and historical research. 

21. The Programmata of some eminent scholars have been saved 
from oblivion, by having been occasionally collected into distinct. 
volumes. Within the last few years, several collections of this descrip- 
tion have been made: the following have been the most remark- 
able. 

Professor Pott of Helmstedt has published since the commence- 
ment of the present century, an interesting volume with the title 
of “ Sylloge commentationum theologicarum” which is now in its 
$th volume. 

The collection of Piowtambines and other pieces of Valekenaer has 
been printed at Leipsic. “eL, Casp. Valkenarii Opuscula, philologica, 
critica, oratorica, nune primum conjunctim edita.” The first volume 
appeared in 1808. This collection of writings, although by a Dutch 
author, has been published in Germany. 

On the other hand, the following collection of the works of a cele- 
brated German Professor, bas been published in Holland. 

«Pauli Ernesti Jablonski Opuscula, quibus lingua et antiquitas 
A.gyptiorum, difficilia librorum sacrorum loca, et historiz ecclesias- 
tice capita illustrantur ; magnam partem nue primum in lucem 
protracta, vel ab ipso auctore emendata ac locupletata. T. duo. Edidit 
atque animadversiones adjecit 1. G. Te. Water.” 1806. Leyden— 
Honkoop. 
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M. Eichstedt of Jena, whose name has been so often mentioned, 
has collected and published the detached pieces of criticism: on the 
books of the New Testament, which were from time to time composed 
by tlie learned Dr. Morus who died in 1792. The third and last 
volume of this useful work has recently appeared. 

The programmata and memoirs of the late M. Kuapp, Professor 
of Theology in the University of Halle, some of which relate to 
criticism in general, and others embrace subjects of the history of 
religious opinions, &c. and all of them written in very pure Latin, 
have been printed at Halle in 2 volumes, with this title: G, Chris- 
toph. Knappii Scripta varii argumenti, &c. 

The celebrated Pulpit Orator at the Court of Saxony, M. Rein- 
haad, has lately had the satisfaction to see his Academical ‘Theses 
reprinted in one volume, which is most eagerly sought after by 
the learned world. His editor is Professor Pzelitz of Witten- 
berg, an estimable scholar, to whom the public is already under 
many obligations for editorial services. 

We have now brought to a conclusion M. Villers’ elaborate and 
elegaut, though rapid sketch of the present state of German litera- 
ture. The address in which he takes leave of the subject does so 
much honor to his zeal in the cause of learning and science, that it is 
but fair to present the greater portion of it to the readers of the 
Classical Journal. 

“Such,” says M. Villers, ‘‘ is my feeble attempt at a sketch of the 
present state of the literature of Germany. I have only noticed those 
books which I have actually perused, and I have brought those only 
before the public, which I considered as worthy their attention. 
It would have been easy to have swelled my report with a numerous 
catalogue of pompous titles, if I had not strictly adhered to certain 
principles of selection. On the other hand it may happen that some 
valuable works have escaped me, and my sketch may be imperfect 
in many respects. I have designedly omitted the numerous editions 
of Greek or Roman Classics intended for the use of schools, and 
the great mass of learning usually contained in the periodical publica- 
tions of Germany, besides the researches of the literati on the subject 
of the antiquity of their native tongue or national poets, considering 
these topics as savoring too much of locality. 

** Notwithstanding these omissions, if we consider how many 
eminent and valuable works have been brought under the view of 
my readers in the foregoing pages, some idea may be conceived 
of the immense and well-directed activity of the German literati. 
i have enumerated more than two hundred authors who have 
deserved well of the learned: classical erudition has been enriched 
with several excellent didactic performances, and several valuable 
editions of ancient authors: ancient mythology has been the subject 
of some most interesting inquiries, while our acquaintance with 
‘ancient Geography and History has been extended by researches of ~ 
the first order. , 

“How voluminous would my present sketch have been, if I had 
included Philosophy and Legislation, the Belles lettres, the mecha- 
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nical arts, and the mathematical and natural sciences. In the 
noble literary emulation which has recently pervaded Europe, 
Germany yields the palin to none of her contemporary nations. But 
to her honor be it remembered, that the very period, of which we are 
now speaking, has been the most disastrous for Germany in other 
respects: ruinous wars throughout every part of her territories have — 
exhausted her resources, and averted the attention of her population 
from the peaceful culture of the sciences. 

« As I have excluded works which treat of modern history, I did 
not think myself called upon to particularise the many excellent 
Journals of Germany which contain the materials for the literary 
History of the present age. It is but justice however to mention 
the titles of some of the most eminent: of this description are the 
<¢ Classical Journal” of M. Hauff, the ‘‘ Muszeum Atticum” of Wie- 
land, the “Museum Archeologicum” of Wolff and Batman, the 
<< Studies” of Messrs. Daub and Creutzer, &c. the “ Scientific 
Catalogue” of Gottingen, the literary Gazettes of Halle, Jena, 
Leipsic, Munich, and the Annals of Heidelberg: when on this sub- 
ject, I cannot refrain from expressing my regret that the once cele- 
brated ‘Journal des Scavans” of France has been discontinued, 
accompanied with a sincere wish that it may speedily be revived. 
True science and enlightened views must always gain by a free lite- 
rary intercourse between nations: ‘it is,” as M. Garat elegantly 
expressed himself in his address from the French Institute to the 
Emperor, ‘ that almost celestial commerce of genius, in which both 
gain and loss are profitable, since we thereby daily acquire new 
ideas and lose only such as are false.” We are arrived at an era 
when the great European families ought to exert themselves more 
than ever to break down the barriers which have too long divided 
them into rival or hostile states: the time is come, when the sum 
total of intelligence and learning, and whatever may be useful for 
perfecting and ennobling human nature, ought to be thrown 
into the common stock, and regarded as the patrimony of man- 
kind !” 
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Somnia, terrores magicos, miracula, sagas, 
Nocturnos lemures, portentaque Thessala. 


—= eee 


Heu, magico nondum viduata timore pererrant 
Tesqua Caledoniz lemures, et inanialucos | 
‘Tempore quo medium tetigit nox ardua celum 
Spectra supervolitant; modo sub caligine formas 
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Cimmerid condunt tenues ; torquentia falmem 
Brachia vibratum subité modo luce revelant : 
Qua glacies eterna riget, qua bruma catenis — 
Naturam religat solidis, fera culmina lustrant 
Montium, et insidias gregibus meditantur iniquas. 
Forsitan aut misera letantia cxede catervas 

In Martem stimulant; glomerata furoribus ardent 
Agmina non propriis ; bellorum dirigit astus 

Vis nova; squallentes nebulis invecta per auras 
Spectra natant; sequitur lethumque et vulnera cursus ; 
Jam ferrum exacuunt, querulis ululatibus implent 
Arva, et cesorum cum murmure murmura fundunt. 
Aut potitis scopulis impendent, et mare ventts 
Commotum rabidis stridenti in turbine verrunt ; 
Tunc vada, tunc syrtes nudatas unda dehiscens 
Expandit ; ratis icta perit, dum navita rupi 
Illisus, numen spectrorum immite fatetur. 

Ctm tamen etlterias cceli sublimis in oras 

Mystica turba ruit, lunam velamine fusco 
Pallidulam obscurat, vel prafia crine mmantem 
Sanguineo educit, visum lugubre, cometam : 

Szepe rotas gelidi niveas sectata Bodte 

Mirifico gestit sub noctem arcere tenebras , 
Luimine, et intortos passim super 4era gyros 
Implicuisse leves, radiisque vagantibus uri. 

Quanti terrores, quam luridus insidet horror 

Sylvarum latebris ! simulacra ferocia dumos 
Continud peragrant, gaudentque impuné silentes 
Szepe choros agere, aut tristes ululare per umbras. 
Larva faces vibrat frifidas, fera larva procelle 
Incubat, horrendtm gliscunt per nubila larve. 
Hzc etiam veteres inter deserta solebant 

Vates palari, hic olim prievisa notabant 

Funera :——-prerupto dum tramite pompa remotos 
Transgreditur colles, subité dant plectra querelas. 
Audin’ ? meesta chelys resonat, pro principe cantus 
Principis ante obitum lugubri 4 vate cientur. 

Hec loca (nec mirum) gelidus formidine pastor 
Aufugit ; antiquam et quoties via ducit ad arcem, 
Incedit lenté, -pallet, circumspicit umbras 
‘Murorum extensas, et vel spirare veretur ; 

Si veré et tremnlas violentior aura fenestras 
Concutit, et turris deserta per atria venti 

Sedibus exagitant ululas, clamore furentes 
Bacchari lemures exanguis rusticus audit. 
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Dr. Vincent's Observations on the * China of the Classics,’ by 
Mr. Barker. 





es correspondent, Mr. E. H. Barker, in his account of China, * 
says he has the misfortune to differ from Dr. Vincent upon the sub- 
ject of the Coan Vests. The difference is true, but it is not a misfor- 
tune, for Mr. Barker, equally laborious in his researches, as candiii in 
his animadversions, has mentioned me with such honorable distinction 
in all his publications, that no difference of opinion can make a breach 
in our amicable correspondence. 

It is true, that I had said that the Coan Vests were made of cotton, 
and nothing less than the passage which Mr. Barker has produced 
from Aristotle* would have convinced me to the contrary. It was 
my duty originally to have referred to that passage, which is pointed 
out by Hoffman, Salmasius, and Hardouin in his commentary on 
Pliny ; the corresponding passages in Pliny I had cited, and how it 
happened that I did not, in this case, go to the fountain head, as my 
usual custom was, it is now needless to inquire. 

It is true, then, that Mr. Barker has the advantage of me in his 
reference to Aristotle, and so far am I from being out of humor 
with him on this account, that I admire his diligence, and am thankful 
for the information. It clears up several misconceptions in my own 
mind, and affords room for reflections that may not be unacceptable to 
the curious. ; 

The fact is well known, that Virgil, Pliny,’ Dionysius, and many 
of the ancients, never conceived any other origin of the silk of the 
Seres, than that it was a fine down, carded from the leaves of some 
tree in the East; that the down was spun into a thread, and that the 
thread was made up into a web of a very fine fabric. And if it seems 
strange that these several writers should never have discovered that 
the silk of the Seres was the produce of an insect, it is equally true 
that Aristotle, who gives the history of the insect, the thread, and the 
web, never mentions the Seres; the reason is, that the name of that 
nation was probably not known in Europe when he wrote. 

I shall now produce the passage as it stands in the original, to which 
I shall subjoin a correct translation, with some verbal and literal re- 
marks, and finally offer some observations on the intelligence we ac- 
quire from this curious natural history of the insect and formation of 
the fabric. : 

4 "Ex 06 tives CDKQAHKOZS peeydrov og ents obov xigure noi OiaePiese Tar 
AAwY? ryiveTees O8 meuroy peey petafarovros too ZKQAHKOD, KAMIIH’ 
twcira BOMBYAIO®S, & 08 rovrov NEKYAAAOS* ’Ey & 08 pence Leer Bacar ce 
Tavras Tas poogPas micas ix Oe TovTev ToD Cwov nal Te BowBinim avervovee 





X Classical Journal, No. XI. p» 215. 
2 De Generat. Animal. lib. v. Cc. xix. 


3 Incognitum genus arborum -+--++ tenui eas obduci lanugine quibus addita 
arte € Bombyce vestes confici. Plin, v. 1. Salm. 209, + 


4 Aristotle, lib. v. De Gen. Animal. 
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Tay eyuveimmy rives cvemnyiCoresvenr namtive UPalvovcr. Wedry 0: Atyeroe UPavaee 
gy Ko TapeQian Auswov buydrne. 

Atheneus refers to this passage, (lib. viii. p. 300. 1. e. 352 Schweigh- 
seuser) and perhaps gives us both a sentence, which seems to have 
dropped out of the text of Aristotle ; and an additional circumstance, 
which, though not correct, contributes one link more to the chain of 
the insect’s existence. 

“Ioroget [’Agiorroréans] ors noel tx Ths TMY Dbeipav dyeing otk xovides syervavrett, 
nal Ors te ToD Suadrnuos pera BdArrovres yiveras xelpemn, && ys BouBvasosy a” 
ov Nexuderos Gvopac oLtcv0G6 

The circumstance added is, that the worm" springs from a nit 
engendered by lice: this is not true; but if it had been said that the 
worm issues from an egg of the animal as small as a nit, it would 
have been consonant to the fact. With this allowance, then, we have 
the transformations of the insect from its birth to the end of its exist- 
ence; and all that is wanting to make Aristotle’s account perfect is, 
that he had not observed the deposition of the eggs by the papilio. 

Due respect had to these circumstances, we may now give the 
translation of the two passages united in the following terms: 

There is a worm which issues from [an egg as small as] the nit of 
lice, it is of a large (A) size, and has [protuberances bearing the 
resemblance of] horns, (B) [in which respect] it differs from other 
worms. The first change it undergoes is by the conversion of the 
worm into a caterpillar; it then becomes a grub, or .chrysalis, and at 
length amoth. The whole of this transformation is completed im six 
months. ‘There are women who wind off athread from this animal,” 
which it spun while it was in the state of a caterpillar; and that is the 
material from which they afterwards form the texture of the web. 
This invention is attributed to Pamphila, a woman of the Isle of 
Cos, (F) and daughter of Latoius. 

We have here self-evidently the exact process of the manufacture of 
a silk, as it is conducted at this day both in China and Europe ;— 
but whether it be the true silk we now have, or produced by the true 
silk-worm, remains still to be considered. ’ 

In the first place, A.—it is not a /arge worm, but a very small one, 
at its first appearance, and before it becomes a caterpillar ; neither 
can it properly be called a worm,’ as distinguished from the cater- 
pillar. A caterpillar is discriminated from a worm by its small protu- 
berances which serve for legs, and is called xeéuxn in Greek, from its 
bending or undulating* motion : these legs of the reptile may be hardly 
distinguishable at its first production, which may have induced 
Aristotle to call it a worm, 








* Avistotle’s knowledge on this head was not accurate; the title of his 19th 
chapter proposes to treat of insects produced by generation, or automatons. 
Caterpillars, he says, are automatons from cabbages. 


* Here is a link of the chain wanting; it is not from the animal, but from 
the cocoon. 


3 Itis scientifically called a small black worm.—Encyclop. 
+ See Aristotle, ubi supra. 
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IJ. B, The silk-worm of China, and that which we have in Europe, 
has no horns; this circumstance therefore must constitute a distinct 
species. y 

ITI. C. Bouvard, by Aristotle written Bow@vass, is the Chry- 
salis Aurelia, or grub: the Lexicons give Bow@var, equivalent to 
Bow Burs. Pliny, who knew not the worm itself, calls the silk manu- 
factured Bombyx.’ | 

IV. D. Nexvdzro;, the moth. I find that some commentators. pro- 
pose that BowBvas6s and Nexiduros should change places in the text, 
“imagining, it should seem, that Nexvdwres should express something as 
dead as a grub, and that BouSvass followed the analogy of Papilio. 
Hesychius, Hoffman, and Salmasius, do not countenance this trans- 
position ; and yet a reference to Nixvs and AawaAds affords a beautiful 
allusion to Homer: 

"Q¢ 0 or: vig AAAON omooty Py evexeuye eesroelyy 
“Ayeod tm’ er yarns, a een wth gc ryelroves adro 

Lwtoua wees cular. Od. E. 490. 

T own the darts cxriguc avers does so represent the spark of life 
remaining in the chrysalis, tee I yield to authority with regret. 
Schweighzuser gives Bombylius and Necydalus without translation, 
but takes great care to tell us that Necydalus should be written 
Necydallus. 

Vi EL ’AveranCouevet. Pliny* quotes this passage of Aristotle twice, 
once expressly, and once incidentally : in the first instance he renders 
it thus,—unde foeminis nostris labor geminus redordiendi fila rursusque 
texendi ; but by fila he does not mean the thread wound off from the 
cocoon, but the thread reeved out from a web, and wove up again; 
that this is his meaning is proved by the parallel passage,* where it is 
said, Romane foemine sericas vestes ex Assyria allatas filatim resolve- 
bant, iterumque subtiliori stamine texebant:—the whole of this is 
set right by Salmasius, who proves demonstrably that Aristotle means. 
by avannnCoeves the winding off a filament from the cocoon ; that is, 
unwinding what the caterpillar had wound on, and forming this fila. 
ment into a thread for weaving: under this form it passed from China 
into Europe, either by sea from India, or by land through Bactria, 
Persia, or Assyria; by either conveyance it was an article known in 
the Custom-Houses of the Roman Empire, by the title of viaje Zugixav. 

Vi. F.-The Isle of Cos. Pliny has turned Cos into Ceos, but 
Salmasius shows that Ceos is an Island on the coast of Attica, and 
Cos in the neighbourhood of Rhodes, and that & Kw cannot be ren- 
dered by Ceos. 


REMARKS. 

We must now allow Aristotle full credit for describmg a manufac- 
ture similar to the process of fabricating silk from the silk-worm ; but 
whether this Coan web was identically silk, remains still to be con- 
sidered. Ohi 


t 








: Bombyx in Co. Plin. xi. 27.—and yet in another passage, Superior pars 
AEgypti gignit fruticem, qui defert fructum, cujus ex interiore Bombyce lanuge 
netur. |. xix. 3. Here Bombyx is cotton. 


- Lib. Xi. 26. 3 Lib. vi. 20. 
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Gibbon’ seems to have understood this question better than any 
writer whom I have had the opportunity of consulting ; it is true he 
writes Ceos for Cos, and follows the mistake of Pliny, in supposing 
that the women reeved out a web to obtain a thread; but his dis- 
quisition is so accurate and comprehensive, and his view of the subject 
so clear, that to deviate from his information must be rather curious 
than useful. 

It is a well-known fact, that almost all the insects, which pass 
through the three degrees of transformation, prepare a covering, or 
envelopement, for their chrysalis state, before they cease to be reptiles. 
Calling this the cocoon, as a general term, the cocoon of the silk-worm 
has the preference to all others, in quality and beauty, and perhaps in 
quantity and continuity; for the thread to be reeled off from the 
finest sort, is said to be equal to the extent of six miles.* 

But Gibbon, following the statement of Pliny, observes, that spin- 
ning insects are found upon the leaves of the oak,’ the ash, and the 
pine; it is probable, that not one of these may be of the same species 
with the true China silk-worm; and if they have horns, they certainly 
arenot: but supposing them to be the same, if they be not fed on the 
white mulberry leaves, the produce of the cocoon would of necessity 
be inferior in quality, for it is owing to the peculiar culture of this tree, 
that the Piedmontese silk is confessedly the best in Europe. 

Necessity, indeed, compels me to admit, that the Coan vests were 
not cotton; but however fine, thin, and transparent they were, if they 
failed m the softness and splendor of the oriental silk, their inferiority 
must still be considerable: custom had confined them to the use of 
women, but it required a law as early as the reign of Claudius, to 
prohibit the wearing of silk by men. Nothing more is wanting to show 
the prevalence of taste in favor of this new manufacture, or more 
decidedly imply its superiority. 

The price is a still more remarkable distinction ; for as late as the 
reign of Aurelian, Vopiscus* informs us that silk sold for its weight 
in gold: no such extravagance, in regard to the Coan fabric, is ever 
mentioned; neither could the labor of the manufacturer, or the 
scarceness of the commodity, have procured such a price, unless it 
had been inflamed by the expense of conveyance, and difficulty of 
obtaining it, which was the case in regard to oriental silk. This price 
seems never to have been materially depressed, till Constantinople 
became the centre of commerce, between the Eastern andthe Western 
world; and there the depression advanced till the fifth century, when 
Ammianus notices, that silk, which had formerly been purchasable 
by the nobility only, was, in his time, become the wear of the 
inferior orders. | 

Salmasius and Hoffman furnish us with an additional reason for 
the inferiority of the Coan article, which is, that the Coans suffered 
the Aurelia to eat its way out ofthe cocoon. This, we know, ruins the 








* Vol. iv. pp..72. & seqq. ? Chambers’s Dictionary. 


3 Pliny very unphilosophically makes spring from—Terrz habitu animante 
florem Cupressi Terebinth. Fraxini, &c. 


4 P. 45.—Salmasius, 209, fully acknowledges the higher price of silk. 
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silk for all fine work; for the thread is then obtained by spinning it from 
a flock, whereas, to have it reeled off continuous, the aurelia must 
be killed by heat, and the cocoon preserved from perforation. 

Another consideration is, that however we allow the insect de- 
scribed by Aristotle to be of the same genus, it does not follow that 
the species is the same. Barrow‘ notices a silk-worm in India, that 
spins a stronger but a coarser thread; and perhaps every variety of 
this genus might afford a thread on which experiments might be tried, 
or possibly may have been tried, and found not worth pursuing. 
Avristotle’s insect certainly does not answer the description of that which 
we have in England ; and whether we have the true insect, is a question 
which may be resolved by hundreds of our countrymen, who visit 
China every year. We can hardly suppose, but that by accident, 
mterest, or curiosity, the true breed has occasionally been brought 
home and compared: but the great probability is, that our European 
breed is lineally descended from the parent stock procured by Justi- 
nian; for the manufacture was established at Tyre and Berytus, 
where the mixed Serica and the Holoserica were wrought, down even 
to the time of the Crusades, when it was introduced into Sicily, and 
from thence propagated into Italy, Spain, France, and Piedmont ; 
in the last of which itis said to be in its highest state of perfection. 

Did then the Monks of Justinian go to China for this breed, or did 
they find it at Sirhend, in India, as D’Anville supposes? It is pos 
sible that this great geographer has been misled by a similarity of 
names, as he frequently is; and it is certain, that there was a com- 
munication through Tartary, either direct or intermediate, between 
China and Europe, antecedent to the reign of Justinian. Gibbon 
has stated, that these Monks were Missionaries, who had previously 
penetrated into China, and resided at Nan-kin. This is a bold asser- 
tion, but not improbable; for the testimony of our earliest travellers is 
a sufficient evidence to prove, that Nestorian Christians had been 
settled in China previous to their arrival there, and if there were 
Christians, there certainly had been Missionaries, 

There is still another inquiry to be made, why Justinian should send 
to China for the true breed, if both the insect and the manufacture 
were in existence at Cos? the one was a journey hazardous and 
dificult, of near three thousand miles; the other was a pleasant 
voyage, short of four hundred. Unless the manufacture had ceased 
and was unknown at Cos, as well as the conveyance from the East 
had been obstructed by the prevailing and intermediate power of the 
Persians, the expense and length of the journey can hardly be 
accounted for: but the true reason seems to be, that the manufacture 
of oriental silk had superseded the manufacture at Cos, and that 
could only have happened from the superiority of the material, or the 
manner of its fabrication. | 

Silk had been wove in the Roman Empire long before it was fully 
understood how the material was obtained ; tor the Méra&e, vipeoe Snginoy, 
or silk-thread, is an article subject to a duty in the Custom-House of 


* Barrew’s China, p. 437. + Vol, Iv. p. 72. & seqq. 
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Alexandria; and whether the web of Tyre was wrought from this— 
or whether women reeved out the web, introduced through Media 
and Assyria, as Pliny asserts, it makes no difference in point of time, 
but it proves that the commodity was so superior in quality, that the 
manufacture of Cos was driven out of the market. Now this could 
not have happened from the Tyrians underselling the Coans, for as 
late as the reign of Aurelian, the price was excessive ; it must there- 
fore have arisen from the quality, which would allow of no compe- 
tition. 


I cannot conclude this disquisition without expressing my astonish- 
ment at the extent of Aristotle’s researches, his insight into natural 
history, and the accuracy of his description; for whatever difference 
there may be in estimation, price, or beauty, the fabric, in both in- 
stances, is manifestly silk, and the process of the manufacture iden- 
tically the same. It is equally astonishing, that in the course of 
eight centuries and a half, neither Historians, Poets, nor Geogra- 
phers, should have acquired any precision of knowledge on this sub- 
ject, or have applied Aristotle’s information to the unfolding of the 
mystery: for taking the Philosopher’s age, at a medium, 330 years 
before Christ, and the first year of Justinian in 527 of our era, here 
is an interval of 857 years, during which the intelligence brought to 
Europe was obscure, fluctuating, and imperfect; in fact, real know- 
ledge was to have been found at home, while it was sought for at the 
extremity of the world. 

Upon the whole, I trust that Mr. Barker will not think it a mis- 
fortune, that he has differed from me in opinion: the attainment of 
truth, even in matters of mere speculation and curiosity, is always 
a grateful acquisition toan active mind. I admit, that in the. present 
instance, he has attained it at the-fountain head; and I am persuaded, 
that with his talents, industry, and perseverance, he is fully qualified 
to explore the inmost recesses of Classical Literature. 


Deanry, Westminster. W. VINCENT, 
Feb. 1813. 
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Fraom the Dedication prefixed to this small and well-printed 
volume, it appears that to Dr. Charles Burney is due the credit of 
giving to the world a portion of those treasures in Greek literature, 
which have hitherto existed but in manuscript; and from the last 
page we learn that perhaps in a continued series will follow 

"Ex tav Dpuviyou tod ’AppaBiou rig Lodiorinys oomapacnevys. 

"Aaros "Ardbabnyroc. 3 

"Nelwvos OnBatou Fpapmarinod Kairngsias weg) Ervonoysdiv. 
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The appearance of the present, joined to the expectation of simi- 
_ lar publications, is a circumstance that cannot fail to be interesting 
to every Greek scholar. Amongst whom, there are none, we 
believe, unacquainted with the writings or the name of Burney. 
To his industry and talent, successfully exhibited on various occa- 
sions, the just tribute of applause has been paid by the critics of 
this and foreign climes; and while we add our own to the general 
voice of approbation for his exertions in extending and improving 
our knowledge of the Greek language, we may be allowed to 
express our regret that the editor of “ Philemonis Lexicon” has 
envied us a commentary, which, had it come from his pen, we 
doubt not, would have equalled any of the productions of the 
school of Hemsterhuis ; whose disciples, following the example 
set by their illustrious master, have proved in the works of Valck- 
enaer, Ruhnken, Pierson, and Koen, 


Quid mens rite, quid indoles 
Nutrita faustis sub penetralibus 
Posset. 


That a portion of the spirit, which breathed in those highly- 
gifted mortals and matchless scholars, had been infused into the 
breast of our countrymen, we once hoped to see verified in Porson’s 
Jong and anxiously-expected publication of the Lexicon of Photius, 
How-that hope has been frustrated, it is painful to reflect; nor is 
our regret on the present occasion inconsiderable, from Dr. Burney’s 
neglect of the opportunity offered him of proving himself a second 
Porson. Let us hope, however, that as Dr. Burney has so far 
followed the plan of Hemsterhuis in recommending, to younger 
scholars, to adorn the Lexicon of Philemon with a commentary, 
he will, like the Dutch Professor, in his edition of Julius Pollux, 
not only give the precept, but set the example likewise; having, 
we trust, reserved himself for the greater task of illustrating the 
more full and valuable treatises of Phrynichus Arabius and Orion 
Thebanus; both or either of which, to judge from the extracts 
given by Ruhnken and others, appear to be far more worthy of the 
labors of a Burney, than is the present publication: in the whole 
of which there is to be found, we suspect, scarcely a single quotation - 
from authors lost or extant, which other grammatical works do 
not, in many cases better, and in all equally well, supply. It is pro- 
bable, indeed, that we should have formed a different opinion of the 
utility of this Lexicon, had it been preserved to us in a more per=- 
fect state; but as at present we possess only a very inconsiderable 
portion of the original work, we must:speak with diffidence of its 
general merits. Respecting the quantity, not quality, of what we 
have lost, a conjecture may be made by comparing what remains 
with what the Lexicon was meant to comprehend, according to 
the intentions of the author, as stated in his own Greek Preface, 
which we here subjoin. 
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"Enel 02 ool, w "Avridaves, tov “AAs sEavborms ‘Prepeon tov mepk 
Ovo pieces ony Texvorory iar xavovinds curvredzion, ob Oi TO xomrboy roi Aoyov 
xa TUYTOMATCTOY, ei xal Xaneney, anne 1 0 ouynencupcyoy xc 
psadelas a avev oun ‘ipeoey, [AijTe per em IEA ices buss srbeiy aoriy iPourn ons” , 
eyvay oOyrcery ce Th MATAR TTOIX HOY, ojoves ide ixov, TAY onto wepauy TOU 
AOYyou, ocuvragsy “ah TEx vOhory bety Tivet Tpeepporrins Te =phexov eyxeiploas 
cos av ov Pocyeas te xa dineoprbou Gyros Ouvyoy moAAgs outage is Toy 
dvoncerony nah Tay xadeEns 6xtw TOU Adyou wespaoy Top porywryzes Te unt 
mouvovers oN oT IT woUs Te xe) xAloeis pobions eidévas xo OAws OV abrou 
TO ToAoiKoy xed axupoy THY AzEecuy Dicker xxl ExAoyhy morady madhon. 

Of this collection of words, arranged in order according to the 
eight parts of speech, there remains only the list of nouns, and of 
as many verbs as complete the first letter of the alphabet, together 
with two of the second, viz. Badlf{® and Baraw. All the rest 
beyond this are wanting, so that we seem to have but a little more 
than one-eighth of the original work. ~ 

As Dr. Burney gives no farther account of the history of the 
Lexicon, except that his copy is taken from a MS. in the Imperial 
Library at Paris, our readers will not perhaps be displeased at our 
Ene together the few following conjectures and facts respect- 

it. 

OF Philemon himself, or of Antiphanes, the person to whom 
the Preface is addressed, we know nothing ; and of Hyperescius we 
can only repeat what Suidas tells us, that he was a grammarian of 
Alexandria, and lived in the time of the Emperor Marcian, and 
wrote the following treatises, VIZ. Texyyy Dpappmartiniy, Tlzpi Gvop.c~ 
Tov, Teoh phucroc, xa Opboyeudius ; the same lexicographer makes 
mention of another grammarian of the same name, who is stated, 
on the authority of Malchus, the sophist of Byzantium, to have 
been driven into exile by Leo Macelles. Whether these namesakes 
are one and the same person, we have not at present the means of 
ascertaining. ‘They, who have access to the collection of the 
Byzantine Historians, may be able to decide this question; and 
with it confirm or refute an opinion, which we hazard, that the 
statement of Suidas is erroneous in attributing four treatises to 
Hyperescius, whose work seems to have been but a single one, 
called either Texvoroy set, or Tey Vpaysworriny, divided into three 
parts: 1. Iep) dvomarov ; 31. Iepl pywaros; U1. ITep} doboypadlas ; 
but which, for want of a good arrangement, .was little calculated 
for use, till Philemon new-modelled it. 

Rabrichus, in his Bibliotheca Greeca, tom. x. p. 52. ed. Ham- 
burg. mentions the Lexicon of Philemon as being preserved i in the 
Colbertine Library, and numbered 1266.; the MS., we presume, 
from which Dr. Burney’s copy was taken, and which Villoison 
seems to have used, in whose notes.on Apollonius’s’ Homeric 
Lexicon were the first extracts given from the Lexicon of Phile+ 
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mon, and who perhaps furnished Ruhnken with a transcript: or 
at least, from the specimens which Villoison produced, the curi- 
osity of Ruhnken was probably excited to obtain a copy of it, and 
thence to communicate extracts from it to Valckenaer and Brunck. 
The passages where references may be found to this Lexicon, in 
the respective works of Ruhnken, Valckenaer and Brunck, have 
been pointed out by Kidd, in his very learned and laborious 
preface to the Opuscula Ruhnkeniana. 

We have heard that Dr. Burney obtained his transcript by means 
of Boissonade; andthe report is partly confirmed by Schweighxu- 
ser’s note on Athenzus, 1. iv. p. 131.C. who there states, that 
Boissonade had thoroughly examined this very Lexicon, and we 
believe might have added, who had transcribed it. 

The above-mentioned scholars are all that we know, who have 
made use of the Lexicon of Philemon, whose Technologia is 
somewhat different from a work under the same title, quoted by 
Hermann, in his work on the Greek Grammar; and by ‘Titmann, 
in a few of his notes on Zonaras’s Lexicon; both of which last-. 
mentioned scholars probably used the Augustan MS. a specimen 
of which Titmann has given in his Preface. 

By making extracts from a Lexicon, we are not presented with 
so correct an idea of its value, as by an Index of the authorities 
quoted ; which we have accordingly drawn up, though not pledg- 
ing ourselves to such accuracy as to supersede the exertions of 
other scholars; to whom, however, we trust, we shall be thought 
to have given some assistance by our labors. 


| Index Auctorum, qui citantur in Philemonis Lezico. 


filian. "Apéoa. 

Anacreon. *ABaxifo. Sirao. 

Antipho. “Arra. 

Apollonius Rhodius. Aeipeazos. 
“Péboc. ‘PbpBos. 

Apthonius. “AvaBarrw. 

Archilochus. ‘Po%ov. 

Aristides. “Avasoei. "Avritarra. 
"Akio. “Ooris. 

Aristophanes. "Ayvats. “Aawazio- 
Goes. Avadet. Avepbiydvro. ’ Avti- 
Bord. Amey.’ AmorAavan ” Ao- 
galvew bis. “Arxorarcelw. Arra. 
Adbypst. "Epdeons. “Evagidusoc. 
‘Efandwov, “Hevddos. “Hrrov. 
Movos. Buyyéwpyos. Oca. ’Oo- 
Tpaxived. Tlodamds. Beas. Siov- 


pot. Xopos bis. Sryoswiov. Baiog 
bis. Tépetpov. Tpirtia. Tovyo~ 
Oaxknoves. “Turns. “Tusvasos. Di- 
700s. Dicos. KépviBa. XAwpds. 
Apia. Pwrds. 7idy. - 

Aristoteles, ‘Exarsoov. Xpijvos 
Taptas. 

Athenzus. Sivamu. ‘Tuéveos. 

Axionichus. ‘Tixdv dépue. 

Callimachus. ’AvaBaraw. Tgev- 
wens. Widup. 

Corinna. “Qyiyiov. 

Ctesipho. *Q’ray. 

Demosthenes. “Avéysiv. *Amodi- 
dwus. “Arta bis. “Erepos. Xup- 
wople, 

Dioscorides. Sroiviov. Xozds. 
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Epicharmus, Acxwrictw. Tpsr- 
tTUa. XaME. 

Epigramma. *“Acxa. 

Eupolis. Tamias. Xwads. 

Euripides. Aimy. “AAAjAwy. “Au- 
$iBeSnxas.’ Amadaarreny (falso), 
*Anterme. BiBros. Horov. [lvaos. 
Ruyxpirixoy ovopce bis. dos. 
Teyéous. Tédros. Th. Bepvy. ¥u- 
xn * Ores. 

Herodotus. 
*Dvak bis. 

Hesiodus. Euduns. Xziapsos. 

Homerus. "ABporater. Ayaus- 
Gas bis. Aidsomeus. Algotuwas. Ainp- 


7A voipes. "Anayel. 


npos. “Adve. ApsiBw bis. 
"Awegdew bis. “Apuyvew ter. 
’Autooew. “Audheroraéro bis. 


"AudiBeBynxas quater. "Audw 
ter. "AvaBaiver.  AvaBaraw ter. 
"Avades bis. "Avahopind dvomara 
ter. "Anauga.’ Améeveine. Anepii- 
yaw. “Anetpwrivro bis. ’ Amo- 
eve bis. Amovilecbes. Arodaivu. 
*Apious Ssepius. Baaasiy ter. 
Aevdgov. “Eyxedus. “Exacros. 
*"Evapiipsos. “E&€xxdAsvoy quater. 
“Efoyvos quater. ’Epwrvdos. Ed- 
guys quater. "How. Kosa. Mo- 
vos. Of. “Ooce. Ovdas. Tes 
quinquies. [licuvos. Igeupevic. 
IIpdregos. Tdd05 quater. Tia» 
bis. “Péos. ‘Peibpov. “Pyyylv bis. 
“Puryaréov. “Parynds. Savowrip. 
Lawregos. Ruspdaréeov ter. Tud- 
SsryE bis. Séoc. Bonds. Brreiov. 
Rrabucs. Sraduay. Luyxpiti- 
xov ovowa septies. Selina. Lod 
TAios quater. Sryoviov. Taruv- 
toy ter. Taracia. Tapias bis. 
Taecol. Taos quinquies. Ts- 
yéous. Téros. Téperooy bis. Ti. 
Telyanva. “Yarog. “Tuévauos. 
‘Treowov. “Trwmia. “Tpikuyos. 
Daraye. Depvy. PDidohevd§s. 
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Poives bis, Doiron. Duyy. Xeilre 
ter. XaAxdrrodes quater. Xela, 
Xegades, Xepuiha. Xnoapds. XAw= 
pos. Xury. "Qyvyiov. 018} ter. 
Dunoris. *Nuiy bis. *\Avak bis. 
Qe bis. "Q72A} bis. "OY. 
Hyperides. Supwoola. DBirnryc. 
Incertus. "AdAsiarye, "Auvocey, 
"Audincdunresy. ‘Avaiget bis. 
"Avaneitar. ~ArodRwus. ’Ano- 
Aavo. "“Aroonwarind dvduore. 
Aginus, Kynuis. XAapol, Xozve. 
fo. 
Julianus. ’Avéyer. 
Lucianus. Séae. 


Lycophron. Airaaios. Srabude. Bi 


Antns. XeoviBe. 


; Lysias. "A yore. 


Pindarus. “Adioraras. Guyy, Xe~ 
endes. 

Pherecrates. “Arra. 

Plato Philosophus. ’Apésxw.’ Evé- 
eidnos. Erepos. Heoregaix. Teo- 
oy bis. 

Plato Comicus. ’Egdxawvoy. Do- 
Aare. 

Proverbia. Srabuds. 

Sappho. ‘Peixos. 

Simonides. ’Ausyveiv. 

Sophocles, Airwatog. Apoverv. 
"Avéxste ‘“Ekaurwov. Sovobw. 
Nraiuds. Luyxgitixdy dvowe. 
Rwxw. Keparayjv. Tersury. Te 
Aog quater. Xetois. Yuyy. 

Sophron. Maxavtaros. 

Strabo. THvaAos. ‘Pixy. 

Synesius. ‘Aunpravew bis. *Ara- 
ya. "Aréyer. 

Theocritus. Sovodw., XrwW065. 

Theopompus. *Kyxayxros. 

‘Vheophrastus. S+oiviov. 

‘Thucydides. ’AAAjAwy. ’Amvay. 
"AE. 

Xenarchus. Sivarv. 

Xenophon. ’AvaBararw. 


4g Epigram on Cicero.—Latin Inscription: 


Meminerit lector nomina plurima Grammaticorum, quorum sen 
tentias allegaverit Philemon, utpote vix memoratu digna, consulto 
esse pratermissa. Neque id est silentio pretereundum, quod 
multas glossas Homericas v. c. ’ABAjc, “Ayxvaduntis, AlorAdmmdags et 
similes, elegerit et exposuerit Philemon, quarum nulla ratio est 
habita. In Indicem superiorem ea loca sola relegantur, in quibus 
vel Nomen vel Poetze verba reperire liceat. 


——————— 





EPIGRAM ON M. T. CICERO, 


Transcribed from a vellum MS. of the Fourteenth Century, intitled, 
Fragmentum Discursts Theologico-Scholastici, 


In the possession of AGostino Maruiorrys. 
ee Ri 


Unicus Orator, lumenque, decusque Senatiis, 
Servator patriz, conditor eloquii, 

Cujus ab ingenio tandem illustrata perenni 
_Lumine-preclaro Lingua Latina viget, 

Decidit indigne manibus laceratus iniquis 
Tullius, hoc tumulo conditus exiguo. 

Quicumgue in libris nomen Ciceronis adoras, 
Adspice, quo jaceat conditus ille loco, 

Ile vel Orator, vel Civis, maximus idem ; 
Clarus erat fama, clarior eloquio. 

Quisquis in hoe saxo Tulli legis advena nomen, 
Ne dedigneris dicere, —~Marce, vale ! 


In an excavation at Lyons, a skull was lately found, with a coin 
of Probus in each eye. Near this head was discovered a small cippus, 


with this Inscription :— 
D. M. 

ET MEMORIZE 

-AELLE FILETZE 

AV. POSSINIO 
CONIVGI KARISSIM/E 

ET SIBI ViVO 
PONENDVM CVRAVIT 

ET SVB ASCIA 

DEDICAVIT 
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ACCOUNT OF HERCULANEUM; 


Extracted from Mr. Harrer’s Report upon Hercul. MS. in a second 
- Letter to H. R. H. the Prince Recent. 





Lye Romans took possession ef Herculaneum, U, C. 460. A. C. 293. 
«Jam Servilius,” Livy informs us, “ Volanam, et Palumbinum, et 
Herculaneum, in Samnitibus ceperat.— Ad Herculaneum bis etiam 
signis collatis ancipiti prelio.” As belonging to the Samnites, whose 
- danguage is evidently of oriental extraction, it may not improbably in 
its name combine terms the same with those of the Hebrew* “WV, 
mountain, and 1D, burning. Should this etymological conjecture be 
deemed not altogether, admissible, it must, however, be confessed, 
that it is at least recommended to some notice by the situation of the 
city itself. Besides, the impending Vesuvius is generally stated by 
antiquaries to derive its appellation from-the oriental WN or NWN, 
jire. Hence Vesuv among the Tuscans, who are fond of the u, and 
then BecBios, and then Vesuvius. Vesta is supposed to be of the same 
origin. Strabo calls the mountain Oveccviov. Dion. Hal. Over Giov. 
Galen says, O; anos Beoreoos BeoouBroy dvopatougry 700 gvdokov, nas 
véov Ovo ToD Acgov BésBioy. Varro calls it Vesubius, and Vesuius, 
Virgil and Suetonius, Vesevus. Columella, Statius, Martial, S:lius 
Italicus, and Val. Flaccus, differently. 

This enumeration of various names is introduced here for the sole 
purpose of inferring, with some apparent authority, that, as both the 
Greeks and Romans are so vague in expressing the denomination of 
Vesuvius, they had derived it from some Eastern language, from which 
the name, Herculaneum, is, therefore, with as much probability, 
derived. It may not be improper, perhaps, to subjoin, that the 
Greeks very commonly articulated a foreign aspirate by B, and the 
Romans by V. 

According to all historians, the Samnites were a nation both war- 
like and powerful. Eo anno (W.C, 412. A. C. 340.) adversus Samnites, 
gentem opibus, armisque validam, mota arma. 

If we suppose, that the Osci, Tyrrheni, or Tusci, and Pelasgi, and 
Samnites, were not the same, the antiquity of Herculaneum becomes 
more respectable. “Ocxos 02 elyoy nal Tour HY (Herculaneum) nab THY 
egeciis Tlowmatay—elra. Topiyvas, nab Tevaoyos. Mera ratdra Lapvirat. 
Oiros 0 ekemeoov ex Tuy ToTwy. 

This passage of the geographer, compared with that of Dionysius 
Hal. assigus a very remote period to the existence of this city. ‘O de 





1 It isa circumstance extremely curious, that, in one of the most learned and 
popular Journals,* this etymology is reprehended, because the mountain was not 
burning antecedently to the time when Herculaneum was destroyed. But the 
Journalist might have reflected, that, as no written record of a prior eruption 
existed, yet we are told by Str abo, that the soil and appearance of the mountain 
itself exhibited sufficient record of eruption, or eruptions. In excavating the 
two cities of Herculaneum and Pompeii, volcanic strata were found under the 
houses and the streets, and the streets themselves are paved, and the houses are 
built with volcanic stones and lava. 


* See Classical Journal, No. Fl. p. 531. 
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HEOvOS,. tv ob 76 Teracyinoy nanovobas yckaro, Gevrega yeved oyeddy 
moo Tay gwoliewy eyevero. Ut must strike our attention, somewhat 
forcibly, in support of a claim to remote antiquity, that the inscrip- 
tion must be read, like eastern languages, from the right hand to 
the left. 

The political state of Herculaneum, whether it were a settlement of 
Pheenicians, or of other Asiatics, cannot be traced with any exactness, 
or conclusive deduction, from facts and circumstances, at any epocha 
earlier than that of the Roman dominion. It can only be argued pre- 
sumptively from Strabo, that it might have been of the twelve cities, 
which formed the dynasty of the Tuscans in Campania. The opposi- 
tion it made to the victorious legions of Rome, the municipal rights 
which it enjoyed after its subjugation, clearly indicate some prosperity, 
and some importance in the estimation of the conqueror. 

Herculaneum is twice called Municipium, that is, in an inscription, 
which I saw in the Royal Museum at Portici; and again, in another: 
inscription, which Julius Cesar Capaccio produces. 

That of the Royal Museum runs, 

M. Memmio M. F. Rufo Paget 
Municipes. 
And is sanctioned, should more proof and authorities be demanded, 
by a brass plate, which at once evinces the municipal privileges of this 
city to the most scrupulous investigator. 
T. Claudio. Drusi. F. 
Cesari. Augusti. 
Germanico. 
Pont:. Max: Trib: Pot: 8. 
Imp: 16. Cos. 2. 
Patri. Patriz. Cens. 
Ex Testimenti Messii L. F. M.A. 
Senece. 
Militis Coh: 10 Urbane, et 
Dedicationi ejus legavit 
Municipibus 
Singulis HS, TiIf no. 

From some inscribed pieces of stone it appears, that, as Cives 
Romani, the inhabitants of Herculaneum were enrolled in some tribe 
at Rome itself, particularly the Menenian. 

L. Annio L. F. Men. 
2 ile itin : Quin -- 
- Vir os arum, 

It may not be improper to suggest, that all the inscriptions, which I 
have produced, or may produce, haye been digged from Herculaneum, 
and, except that of Julius Cesar Capaccio, have been perused and 
examined by me. 

Exclusive of a short interval in the Marsic or social war, this city 
remained in tranquil subjection to Consular and Imperial Rome. 


Divo Julio 
Herculanenses. 





Germanico Cesari Tib. F. Divi Augusti a. 1 
Divi Julii pronepoti. Auguri. Flamini Augustalie. 
Cos, 2. Imp. II. 


i 
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The Emperors, on their part,seem to have been grateful for the loyal 
attachment of this people. Thus, 


Imp : Ces. Vespasianus Aug. Pontifex Max. 
Trib: Pot. 7. Imp. 17. P. P. Cos. 7. Desig: 8. 
Templum Matris Dedm terre motu collapsum 
Restituit. 


Again upon a. public weight. 
Imp. Vesp. Aug: TTX. 
T. Imp: Aug. F: VIC. 
Exacta in Capitolio. | 
And upon another public weight. 
Tib: Clau, Ces. Aug: Vitel. 
III Cos. exacta ad artic : 
Cura Adil, 
And upon a brass Sextarius. 
OPP. Pernere: 
That is, Decurionum Decreto Prefecti ponderibus Herculanensium. 

‘These three inscriptions inform us of another municipal right 
enjoyed by the Herculanenses in their Ponderale, or House of Public 
Weights. 

There was an earthquake, Anuo Christi 63, sixteen years previous 
to that eruption of Vesuvius, which destroyed Herculaneum, Anno 
Christi 79. Seneca declares, that in this earthquake, Herculanensis 
‘oppidi pars ruit, dubiéque stant etiam, que relicta sunt. Nonis 
Februarii fuit terra: motus. 

In an inclosure behind the great theatre, a heap of tiles, respectively 
numbered, together with the trunk of a marble statue, and the frag- 
ments of several columns, was excavated under the volcanic materials. 
Another earthquake, indeed, immediately preceded, or rather attended, 
that eruption. Some houses were thrown to the ground by the severe 
concussion. Their ruins are partly spread upon the original soil, 
partly upon the.pumice stones discharged from the mountain. Pliny, 
in his account addressed to Tacitus, says, ‘‘ Preecesserat per multos 
dies tremor terre minus formidolosus, qui Campaniz non solum 
castella, verum etiam oppida vexare solitus: illd vero nocte ita inva- 
luit, ut non moveri omnia, sed everti crederentur.” In this letter, as 
well as in the 16th of the same book, to the same friend, Pliny has 
proved himself to have ‘‘ Omnia vere prosecutum,” although, with 
great modesty, he remarks, ‘‘ Aliud est Epistolam, aliud Historiam 
_ seribere.” 

Conformably to his faithful description, the excavated stratum is 
not lava, as has been often said, but “ Pumices nigrique et ambusti, 
et fracti igne lapides,” to the depth of nearly seventy feet in many 
places. All the wood in Herculaneum was reduced to coals, and every 
thing combustible was not only injured by the extreme heat, but, as 
was the case with the manuscripts, was violently compressed, and. 
contracted by the ponderous pressure of the volcanic materials, In 
one of his best poetical! efforts, Statius justly says, 

Pater exemtum terris ad sidera montem 
Sustulit, et laté miseras dejecit in urbes. . 

Upon this stratum of stones, first liquified, and then hardened and 

incorporated into prodigious masses, there has been raised a second 
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stratum, accumulated by the scorie of 1631. The celebrated Mazzo- 
chi objects to the edited date of the eruption in Pliny, and changes it 
from'9 Cal: Sep: into 9 Cal: Dec: in order to make it consistent 
with the remains of dried fruits, such as chesnuts, figs, and raisins, 
found in the excavation, and preserved in the Royal Museum of 
Portici. These fruits, he says, in Campania, are not saved before 
October. It is most true, I have seen these fruits, and also séme 
‘cones of firs, in that Museum. But, considering the nature of the 
climate, and the unripe state in which those fruits and cones may have 
been gathered, and the possible variations of season, 1 cannot con- 
clude, with Mazzochi, that they will justify his emendation. 

A fragment of L. Sisenna, in Nonius Marcellus, informs us, that, 
rh Oppidum Herculaneum tumulo in excelso loco propter mare parvis 
meenibus inter duos fluvios infra Vesuvium positum.” It is very 
remarkable, that no sign of these two rivers, except some water 
bubbling, and making its way through the Tophus, or Pappamonte, 
in its supposed ancient channel, is now remaining. A passage in the 
Book of Statutes, belonging to the Chapter of the Cathedral at Naples, 
was showed to me; it had these words :—‘‘ At vero pro vino Greco in 
isté parte fluminis ; ;” which, relating to the claim of the Chapter upon 
the wine to a certain extent about ‘Torre Ottava, render indubitable 
the existence of one river at least, until the year 1534. 

By the two oimiorai, or conditores, whom the munificent, Titus 
appointed, he gave the surviving and distressed inhabitants of this city 
Xpywara Gahan xa TH Tay dvev HA povo pony tebyyxorwy. ‘They were 
too, if we may credit a Neapolitan inscription a Gruter, settled by 


these Conditores in Naples. 
L. Munatio Concessia 
No V. P. Patrono Colo 
nie pro meritis ejus 
Erga cives munifica 
Largitate olim hono- 
rem debitum prestan 
tissimo Viro presens 
‘Tempus exegit. Quo etiam 
_Munatii Concessiani Filii 
Sui Demarchia cumulatiore 
Sumptu Liberalitatis abun 
dantia universis exhibuit Civibus, 
Ob que Testimonia amoris sinceris 
simi Reg: primaria splendidissi 
ma Herculanensium patrono mira 
bili statuam ponendam deecrevit. 


Capaccio shows, there was a Compitum Hereuleum at Naples. 
This circumstance, added to the weight of the inscription, removes, 
it should seem, every doubt about the spot, whither the Mears ee 
inhabitants of Herculaneum were transferred. 

Thus, with as much conciseness, as the subject could well admit, I 
have endeavoured to present the origm, and the various fortunes of this 
city, and the final ruin, into which. it was plunged by its formidable 
neighbour, Vesuvius. 

Not less connected with the object of my employment, the manu- 
scripts, or “ papiri,” is the mountain itself, to which they owe their 
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present. state and appearance, than the place in which they were so 
long, that is, for the space of 1073 years, buried, and, while buried, 
most wonderfully preserved under a stupendous mass of volcanic 
substance. Some faint tradition, intimated in the appellation of 
«© Campi Phlegrzi,” and in the Battle of the Giants, supported among 
the ancients a belief, that an eruption, or eruptions, prior to that of 
79, in the first year of Titus, had taken place. The ‘“ memoratur 
antiquitus exarsisse” of Vitruvius is strengthened by the more prolix 
account of the Sicilian Diodorus. “Qvoyaolas 62 toiiro dAsyeaioy 
dard TOU Adhou TOU TO maAcioY amAETOY TUE ExdUcavTos mMapumAnTing TH 
neta Thy Sinediay Aityva. . Kaasivas 02 vov 6 tomes OvérBsos 
eywy WoAAd oyucia TOU xexxtobas xara Tovs apoxlous syoovoUS. 
Tacitus, in his usual manner, expresses it, ‘‘ Novis cladibus, vel post 
longam seculorum seriem repetitis.” Symptoms of former eruption 
have displayed themselves in the different strata’ of wells digged to a 
considerable depth; besides these symptoms, which I mentioned in 
my note upoa the Journalists, some have drawn the same inference 
from Lucretius, where he says, 


Qualis apud Cumas locus est, montemque Vesevum, 
Oppieti calidis ubi fumant fontibus haustus. 


Strabo, by whom the plain about, and under the mountain, is called 
"Ayods maryxadros, was of opinion, that the surface of the ground 
exhibited undeniable marks of former eruption, or, in his own words, 
‘Os dy rexp-aipos TO yuplov tobTo xalecbas mooregoy. 

After the eruption of 79 there have been more than thirty other 
eruptions. One of them, described by Cassiodorus and Procopius, 
seems to have been extraordinarily dreadful. 

The figure of the mountain, which has sometimes burst its sides, 
sometimes vented its fury at its top, must have experienced many con- 
siderable changes. For instance, Strabo has ris xogugys only, Dio 
Al megiE noovgat. Siatius was a Neapolitan, and was eye-witaess of 
the eruption in 79. Who, therefore, can well gaiusay his veracity in 
any thing, which he communicates relative to it? But his veracity is 
of very material importance to the antiquities of these manuscripts. 
He assures us, that the complete destruction and interment of whole 
cities, and the absorption andannihilation of whole farms and estates, 
were the consequences of that eruption. 

Mira fides! credetne virim ventura propago, 
Cum segetes itertim, cum jam hec deserta virebunt, 


Intra urbes, populosque premi, proavitaque toto 
Ruta abiisse mari?-——+-__———_ 


The ‘ erat” of Martial, in speaking of Herculaneum, His 
Cuncta jacent flammis, et tristi mersa favilla, 


the * Tas méAsis O00 OAas TO Te‘ HoxovaAdvov rods Te Llowayious xareywosy, 
of Dio, the tiv dyvoiay, xal doudsiny, dmav xarwxiyras,” of Plutarch, 
the relvnxaciy Chas moAcis xal “Hpexdrciov, of the Emperor Marcus 
Antoninus, and the silence of succeeding geographers, are sufficient to 
prove to your Royal Highness the total destruction, and disappearance 
of this city. 

Upon the other hand, it is my duty towards the Prince of Wales, 
especially as both justice and candor require it from me, not to sup- 
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press what has been asserted by the opponents of this total destrue- 
tion. In the annals of literature few persons have attained more 
celebrity than Scipio Maffei, among the Italians; and, among the 
French, Barthelemi. Both these men have influenced the opinion of 
some to a great degree, with regard to the loss of this city: seconded 
by Ioannes Larnius, both of them have pronounced, that the antiqui- 
ties deposited in the Museum of Portici, by King Charles III. had 
not the least to do with Herculaneum; that the Augustana Tabula, 
commonly called Peutingeriana, from Peutinger, and written in the 
time of Theodosius the Younger, mentions Herculaneum ; that (which 
is their only argument not perfectly vacue) some coins inscribed 
Domitianus Cesar in that collection of Portici, even if you acknow- 
ledge the identity of those ruins with Herculanenm, would announce 
the prolongation of its existence after the reign of Titus, and of the 
eruption, 79. Upon these two alledged proofs their heretical dogma 
rests. 

At the same time it must be confessed, that my Brethren of the 
Royal Herculaneum Society reply with some force, by representing the 
Greek name of Herculaneum in the Peutingerian Tables, as nothing 
more than the name of a temple, dedicated to Hercules, or, as a 
translation of Porticus Herculis, afterwards corrupted inte Portiei : 
that in the Greek capital, at a distance from the spot, the compiler might 
easily mistake one for the other: that, with respect to the coins, the 
title of Coesar was often, or rather usually, bestowed upon the sons 
of the Emperor, during the life-time, or reign, of the Sovereign. 

For my own part; if it could be vouchsafed me to address, upon 
such a question, a reference to so elevated authority, I am sure your 
Royal Highness would not hesitate to determine, that a most conclusive 
arguinent against Maffei, &c. may be drawn from the manuscripts 
themselves, because all the names of the writers, hitherto discovered 
in those manuscripts, are those of writers, not only who livec, but are 
generally known to have lived, a considerable time before the said 
eruption, except in the case of one writer, whose title of the work is 
Kapysioxov Dirtcra. This Carmeiscus, of whem no mention is made 
in any extant author, may have lived before, or after, that eruption ; 
but certain expressions in bis manuscript persuade me, that he too 
lived a considerable time before the said eruption. 

“Ev yap cogoy BovAsuma Tas moAAas tou 
YP F0¢ od 5 5 KEPHS 
Ning. ———— 

This verse of Evripides was found, written with ochre, upon the 
walls of a room, which, from other circumstances, is supposed to 
have been in a house belonging to a pedagogue. ‘The accents, and the 
minuscule figure of the letters, although they. were not employed in 
transcribing for public use any books in the Greek language, might 
naturally be employed in a grammar or writing-schoo!, where Roman, 
i.e. foreign, scholars were taught the different characters of that 
language, and ceuld not have learned accentual intonation without the 
assistance and guide of some visible marks. Upon this subject, it 
would be unjustifizble in me to enlarge, because it would be unneces- 
sary, and, also, an act of presumption. One of the best Greek 
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scholars, whom this country has ever produced, the late most deeply, 
and most accurately, learned Dr. Foster, Upper Master of Eton, in his 
Treatise upon Accent and Quantity, has established the true account 
of this subject, with historical and erudite precision. If any additional 
statement were wanting, the valuable work of Mr. Mitford would clear 
every doubt, and satisfy the queries of the most sceptical investiga- 
tion; and most certainly would serve to refute any objections, which 
the before-mentioned cavillers could raise, upon the accents of the 
cited Greek iambic inscription, against the date of the total destruc- 
tion of Herculaneum. In defence of the same date, and consistently 
with the well-founded proposition of Casley, in his most able perform- 
ance, ‘‘ the Catalogue, &c.” the observation of Dr. Taylor, upon this 
very inscription, seems to be unanswerable. After referring to an 
inscription in Greek, as well as Latin, at Rome, and of the age of 
Tiberius, he observes, that, ‘‘ In the Greek, according to Manutius, 
though neglected by Gruter, the little 4, the ¢, the @, the w, are all 
remarkable. The small characters were, therefore, we see, known at 
that time, but reserved for private use, like the visible accentual 
marks, and rarely mixed with their public monuments.” With regard © 
to the Latin, part of this inscription, where accents are found upon the 
long vowels, for instance, 
Tu qui sectira procédis mente parumper ; 

in a fragment of a Latin poem, which is among the fac simile copies of 
the Herculaneum manuscripts, now at Oxford, and attributed, con- 
jecturally by me, to Varius, the author exhibits in the same manner 
the same accent upon a long vowel, as constituting a syllable, or part 
of a metrical foot. 

It may not be improper to close this summary account of Hercu- 
laneum with a curious passage of the Sibylline Oracle in Plutarch, 
respecting the eruption so fatal to that city. ‘* To these remarkable 
and recent evils,” (he writes,) “‘ the ancient theme of Sibylline song, and 
prophecy, has not time done justice, and correspondently brought to 
pass? I mean the eruption of fire from the mountain, the boiling 
effervescence of sea-water, and the violent dispersion of massy stones, 
and combustion itself, with the assistance of the wind, and the ¢otai 
ruin of so many and so great cities, in such a manner, that the whole 
country was defaced, and the very site became undistinguishable.” 





ON ULYSSES. 





To THE EpitoR OF THE CLASSICAL JOURNAL. 


A Young Lady of my acquaintance, who, though not a classical 
scholar, has had a more liberal education than usually falls to the lot 
of her sex, lately showed mea paragraph of your learned Journal. 
It is in the Tenth Number, page 311, where M. Brent, from Edinburgh, 
proposes, as a philological difficulty, a passage in Plutarch’s Life of 
VOL, VII. NO. XIII. D 
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Solon, in which that legislator is stated to have said, that Homer’s 
Ulysses wounded himself to deceive his enemies. Now, says she, 
what difficulty is there? Does not Homer tells us that Ulysses 
wounded himself? Or did M. Brent never read Llomer? Perhaps, 
indeed, so great a scholar as he never read Mr. Pope’s translation, and 
ihe Greek may be very different. But I remember well, that in the 
fourth Book of the Odyssey, when Helen, after having been received 
back again by her husband, (which, by the way, I think she did not 
deserve to be) is giving an account to him and his euests, Telemachus 
and Pisistratus, of what she knew of the achievements of Ulysses in 
the Trojan war, mentions, among other things, that he disfigured 
himself with scars, and disguised himself like a slave, and so entered 
Troy asa spy. Do not you remember that Pope says : 

*¢ Seam’do’er with wounds which his own sabre gaye, . 

“ In the vile habit of a village slave, 

“© The foe deceived, he pass’d the tented plain, 

In Troy to mingle with the hostile train.” 

I took your Tenth Number from her hand, and was, I confess, much 
amused while I read the appendix, as 1 may call it, to ‘ Biblical 
Criticism.” If M. Brent, who seems to be a profound scholar, as 
wel} as an acute critic, in both sacred and profane literature, will take 
the trouble of turning to his Greek Odyssey, lib. 1v. 1. 244. Clarke’s 
edition, he will find ample materials to assist him in the removal of 
his difieulty. He will see that Homer there makes Helen say, speaking 
of Ulysses : 

Aoroy wiv mayo asiKEniyas Camaooas, 

Areips xaK ao” HLOKo Bardy, obayt Z01xWS, 

"Avopayv Sucpevéwy xnaridv mod edpvoyuiay. 
Which may be thus translated: Distiguring himself with unsightly 
wounds, and putting on the habit of a slave, he entered the city of 
the enemy. 

It appears then, that the difficulty which occurred to M. B., in 
reading Piutarch’s life of Solon, is easily removed; and that it could 
only have occurred to a reader, whose memory was, at the time at 
least, a little defective. No wender, therefore, that the difficulty has 
not been ‘* before noticed,” for in truth none exists. Plutarch evi- 
dently alludes to the above-cited passage in the Odyssey, and we have - 
no need, in the words of M. Brent, ‘ to attempt to investigate, whether 
or not this circumstance, in the life of Ulysses, was recorded in some 
part of Homer’s poem, not now extant; nor to inquire whether any 
allusions to this part of his character are to be foand in other ancient 
writers ; or whether from the general features of the anecdote, it may 
not be accounted one of those mistakes, into which Plutarch was apt 
to fall, partly from inaccuracy of recollection, and partly from con- 
fusion in the references wiich he was accustomed to make in his 
Common Place Book.” The inaccuracy of recollection and confusion 
seem to be all on the part of M. Brent, and not of Plutarch. That 
great writer knew well what he was about, and appears to have read 
the poems of Homer with as distinct a recollection, and with as accu- 
rate a knowledge of what they contain, as any of our modern critics. 
Whether he had read the New Testament with the same care as M. 
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Brent, may not be so easy to determine. In this department of criticism, 
the latter, indeed, if 1 may use a vulgar phrase, seems to be at home, 
and I can see no objection to the adoption of his proposed amend- 
ments on our English translation in most of the ten passages on which 
he has animadverted. The word cropped, however, which he proposes 
to substitute instead of shorn, in the 6th verse of the 11th chapter of 
the First Epistle to the Corinthians, appears to me to be of rather too 
light a cast to suit the grave style of the sacred writer ; and to be liable 
to a similar objection to that which has been made to an expression of the 
celebrated Dr. Campbell in his translation of the Gospels, when, 
instead of “‘ Children, have ye any meat,” as it stands in our common 
translation, he renders the words, Ilasdia, my th Teorpayloy Evers ; 
Lads, have ye got any victuals ? Besides, if we look into Dr. Johnson’s 
Dictionary, we shall see that shorn is not synonymous with shaved, 
and therefore I do not perceive the tautology of which M. B. com- 
plains. 

But admitting his criticisms on the New Testament to be all legi- 
timate and important, I do confess it appears to me not easy to explain 
why a person of his attainments should not have looked into Clarke’s 
Index. He would there have seen, under the word Ulysses, the follow- 
ing satisfactory reference—verberibus cesus urbem 'Trojam dolosé 
ingreditur, 6. 244. 

One is almost tempted to think, Sir, that this learned gentleman has 
been only playing the wag with his diificulties, and trying the strength 
of our classical memories. If this was his object, the joke may do 
well enough ; for I dare say there are many to be found within the 
extensive range of the circulation of your Journal, who, though they 
may have read Homer’s Odyssey oftener perhaps than M. B. himself, 
do not yet remember every incident which happened to the hero of 
that poem. } 

It is certainly necessary, Mr. Editor, to offer some apology for 
detaining you and your learned readers so long on so plain a subject. 
But observing that no notice is taken of M. B’s speculations in any of 
the two Numbers of your Journal that have come out since they were 
published, I have deemed it right to trouble you with the foregoing 
pages, lest any of your readers should imagine, that because the 
difficulty discovered by M. B. has not been attempted to be removed, 
therefore it is important; or that in this part of the island we are so 
ignorant as to find difficulties where other men of ordinary learning 
readily perceive that there are none. Had this circumstance not been 
pointed out to me by my young friend, I should probably have over- 


looked it, as I suppose has been the case with your other corre- 
spondents. ; 


Edinburgh, Jan, 1813. | JR, Le 
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PROLOGUS IN EUNUCHUM, 


AB ALUMNIS SCHOLE REGIZ, WESTMONASTERIENSIS 
ACTAM, A.D. 1812. 





Satvere Jubeo spectatores optimos, 
Vel qui Terenti, vel qui nostri gratia 
Hac nocte nostris interestis lusibus. 
Favete nobis ut soletis, obsecro, 
Et advocati partes agite, haud judicis. 
Et vos presertim, siqui nunc demum hospites 
Hue accessistis, hoc orati seduld 
Monitique oportet sitis, ut prorsus nihil 
Hic expectetis, extra quam Terentio 
Quod exhibendo, non ornando, serviat. 
Nihil populare nostrum est: vix quicquam quidem 
Commune nobis cum Theatris ceteris. 
Zic nulla causas insipiens plebecula 
Fingit, cur miseris obstrepat histrionibus : 
Nec quisquam, opinor, hic loci indignabitur, 
Quod foeminarum palliis fluentibus ; 
Recens Theatri decoloretur nitor. 
‘Tum porro nostrum nobis inventum dedit 
Hunc qualemcunque, saltem inemtum, prologum 
Studium privatum, haud publica zmulatio. 
At nostra cuiquam tenuis histrionia 
Ne forte risum moveat, .aut fastidium, 
Nihil veremur confiteri libere, . 
_ Nec esse nos, nec esse velle, Roscivs. 
Artem Grammaticam discimus, non Scenicam : 
Illi studemus unicé; id laudi magis 
Nobis ducturi, vobis si Terentium 
Commendaturi, quam si nos ipsos sumus. 
Quid multa? vestra nitimur clementid, 
Ut imperitos, et parum fidentes sibi 
Juvetis hos actores, et merentibus 
Indulgeatis plausum, et immerentibus : 
Quandoquidem id ipsum, sibi videri nonnihil 
Meruisse laudis, etiam ut mereantur facit. 
a 


EPILOGUS. 
THRASO, GNATHO, SANGA, SOPHRONA, SANNIO. 
Gnatho. | 
Nempe accepta Thraso quo penset damna, triumphi 
Materies aliqua est inveniunda. Tenes? 
Dein verbis ornare, atque addere rebus honorem 
Angustis, alii jam docuere. Para: 
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Hostiles crepuere fores. Procedite, et omnes 
Ciaudite circum aditus ocyus. Hostis adest. 
Trruite. So. Auxilium! fures! incendia! cades ! 
Stuprum! G. Si latres, jam moriere, canis. 
So. Parce, oro, vite, cape cetera. G. Quin age, trade 
Quicquid habes. Mea sunt hee et opima satis. 
Cetera sunto ducis. Sang. Tuan’ autem? Pars quoque nobis 
Debita. G. Si tangas, Scurra Sed ipsa fugit. 
Interclude fugam. Sang. Scelerata evasit. G. Ibi omnis 
Effusus labor est. Sed Thraso noster adest. 
Quin canimus Peana. J. Satin’ rect® omnia? G. Pulchré. 
Addita jam palmis altera palma tuis. 
T. Omnem rem narra. Rescribam cuncta necesse est : 
Quam cupidé populus scis mea gesta legat. 
G. Gloriam enim partam magno sudore alieno | 
/ Quis nisitu?—T. Verum. Quin age, fare. G. Lubens. 
Omnem militiam veteranam fudimus: armis 
Sivimus exutis ire, dataque fide. 
Vexilla, inquepedimenta omnia, conquemeatum 
Cepimus. Ut seinper, Sol quoque juvit opus. 
Perjucunda dies, pauloque tepentior aér, 
(Quod valde mirum est,) quam solet esse domi. 
Sanga premens a fronte, Donax 4 posteriori, 
_ Fecerunt plusquam quod fieri potuit. 
Hostis postremo trepidans, ubi copia nulla 
Visa fuge est, posuitque arma, deditque manus. 
T. Heroés, vobis fecistis digna: 'Thrasonis 
Gloria adornavit seque ducemque Phalanx. 
G. Aspice qui pugne fructus, que parta trophea! 
En frustra in nostrum tela vibrata caput ! 
Relliquias en vexilli tricoloris! Ut illud 
Perfossum variis est lacerumque locis ! 
Indicio est, quanti steterit victoria! ‘quantum 
Sudorem experti, quanta pericla tui. 
En Pyxis tibi, Tartareis emissa tenebris 
Pestis, fatalis machina, foeta nece. 
Hinc legio tua tota simul, (miserabile dictu !) 
Pulveris exigui jactu abolenda fuit. 
T. Horribile! atque incredibile! G.Inspice. T. Foedum ego vidi 
Nunquam usquam quicquam pestiferumve magis, 
Compositus, nisi fallor, hic est é pulvere vitri, 
Helleboroque gravi, Sandapilaque putri. 
G. Dii meliora piis! 7. Quid nunc agimus? G. Redeamus. 
’ Prima esto belli cura, secunda cibi. | 
Nimirum hic homines frigent : atque omnia, fortes 
Ceu decet, hortantur nos meminisse foci. 
Visendum est quoque, sintne domi satis omnia salva. 
T. Sannio sed properans quid venit? Sann. Occidimus. 
Lictores accivit anus. Tu poscere: notos 
Esse diu fures teque tuosque fremunt. 
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Diripuere domum cives: mala mille mimantur. 
Suadeo quisque sibi consulat. Sang. Ipse mihi. 

T. Num dubitas, Gnatho, quin jam perpetuo pereundum 
Sit mihi? G. Non dubium est. En abiere tui! 

T. Ibo ipse, et memet rebus servabo secundis ; 
Extremum scabies occupet. Gn. Atque ducem. 

Siccine agis? valeas, Sic transit gloria mundi! 
Rerum ad me solum denique summa redit. 

Prospiciam ipse nuihi: atque animus, ‘nam vera fatebor, — 
Jamdudum in patinis incipit esse meus. 

Immo anni, credo, vestri queque: meque putatis 
Volvisse hoc saxum satque superque diu. 

Me, scio, persone pertesum est. Hactenus usque 
Laucavi: tandem lauder ut ipse volo. 

Hoc me adeo, nam nemo hodie fit transfuga gratis, 
Hoc vos ornetis munere, vester ero.’ 


‘ 


a RL a 


ON THE ANCIENT LANGUAGE OF EGYPT. 





i® some of my former letters to you, I stated it as my belief, that 
the ancient language of Egypt, in the time of the Patriarchs, must 
have been considerably different from that, which was afterwards 
spoken in the same country under the Ptolemies, and under the. 
Cesars 3 and I further contended, that the most ancient Egyptian and 
the Hebrew were probably cognate dialects. I have been led to hold 
these opinions from various considerations. First, because it seems 
highly improbable, that any nation should preserve its language 
unchanged during a period of fifteen or sixteen hundred years, which 
may be reckoned from the time of Moses to the second century, when, 
if I do not err, the earliest specimens which we have of the Coptic 
were written: Secondly, because Egypt had been successively sub- 
dued by the Persians, the Greeks, and the Romans, before these 
specimens existed : Thirdly, because the Egyptians, during this period, 
had ceased to be the most philosophic and scientific people of antiquity 
—their laws and usages had been altered—and their religion, once 
sublime, had degenerated into the vilest superstition.—It can scarcely 
be imagined, that their language alone remained unchanged ; Fourthly, 
because, as it is certain that the Coptic language is inundated with 
Greek vocables, it may be presumed that between the conquest of the 
country by Cambyses, and its subsequent subjection to the dominion 
of the Greeks, many ancient Persian words and idioms may have been 
1atroduced into Egypt: Fifthly, because the last-mentioned conjecture 
seems to be strongly corroborated by .its being undeniable that the 
Persian theology was, at least, partially introduced into Egypt, and 
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that the Egyptians occasionally wrote in the arrow-headed character 
of the ancient Persians: Szxthly, because it appears to me, that the 
names of the Egyptian Deities can be better explained in most instances 
by the Hebrew than by the Coptic: Seventhly, because the Coptic 
is extremely perplexed and anomalous in its structure, which seldom 
occurs in an original tongue: Lzghthly, because there were only 25 
letters in the ancient Egyptian alphabet, and there are 32 in the 
Coptic: Finally, because there was scarcely time, according to the 
received chronology, from the death of Ham to the birth of Abraham, 
for the formation and completion of a new language. Upon the 
whole, then, I am inclined to think that the Coptic, though it may 
contain many vocables belonging to the ancient idiom of Egypt, is not 
much nearer to it than the English of the present day is to the 
Saxon, 

It must be admitted by every person, that a large proportion of 
Coptic words has been taken from the Greek; but still it may be 
justly urged, that this no more proves the Coptic to be sprung from 
the Greek, than a similar mode of reasoning could demonstrate that 
our language had its origin in Latin, or in French. In a future letter, 
I shall inquire how far there may be reason to suppose, that the Coptic 
has been supplied from the ancient Persian. At present, I will admit 
that its principal basis, (though this has been much narrowed by the 
influx of foreign words and idioms,) is the old Egyptian; but if in 
examining those words which are to be referred to the ancient dialect, 
I find that many of them are nearly allied to the Hebrew, I think 
I may conjecture with some probability on my side, that the languages 
of Palestine and Egypt were originally cognate dialects. 

There is a difficulty of which I think it right to take early notice. 
Most words in the Coptic language are so involved in letters which 
are mere signs—in prefixes, suffixes, &c. that it is not possible for a 
stranger to the language to perceive how the etymology in many 
instances can be made out. Thus the Hebrew scholar might be 


startled at being told, that such words as IITPEY we UWI 
the minister, TOY WEBI retribution, OI xCOP to rail at, 


upbraid, or speak contumeliously, could possibly bear any analogy to, 
or be in any way connected with, the dialects of Syria and Chaldea. 


But IIPETW EUW is composed of LTT the definite mascu- 
line articlee PET the sign of a concrete noun (Gramm. Aig. p. 13, 

ana WeUW! ministrare. Now I derive weEuw I, ministrare, 
from the Chaldaic wow ministravit. TTOY WEBI is com. 
pounded of ‘Na the definite feminine articlp—_OY the indefinite 
article Ancorporated into the word, (Gramm. /Eg. p. 17.) and 
WEBI. Perhaps this last word may be referred to AWW resti- 
tuit, redire fecit. C1 5c OP is evidently a compound word,—OI 
being a preposition signifying super. I, therefore, refer the word 
oy xOP > objurgare, to VY) objurgavit. These examples have 
been taken nearly at random; but I shall seek for others which can 
be made more obvious to the Hebraist. 
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Before I proceed further, however, I shall mark the letters which 
answer to each other in the Hebrew and Coptic alphabets; and in 
doing so I shall be chiefly guided by the authority of Woide. 


1, It is obvious that the Coptic OX answers to the Hebrew 
and y. 
2. Every one knows that K and II are letters easily convertible. 


Consequently the Coptic B is occasionally converted into IT, and 
vice vers. Heb. 3, 5. 


3. The Gamma, \‘, is not found in original Coptic words. 


4. The Dailda, A, is likewise only to be met with in words of 
foreign extraction. 7 


BGovHes, NON, Y. 
6. € * So,—only employed as the sign of the number siz. 
7. z - Zida, used in foreign words. 

8. H. Hida. Heb. &, 7. 

9. 8. Heb. 4, 1. . 
10. T. Hed. ». 
11. R. interdum pro Gamma pontur. Heb. 3, p. 

12. A. Heb. 5. 


13. U. Hed.» 

14. N. Heb. 3 

{5. &. Generally found in foreign names. 

16. Q. Heb. y. 

17. II. vide B. : 

18. P. Heb. 4. interdum pro » ponitur. 

19. GC. Heb. },D,¥,W. This letter seems often to be employed 
as a mere aspirate. 

90. T°. Heb. 0,7 


92, @, Heb. )—convertible with IT. 


23. XG: Heb. 4,7, 3. 

24, Ul. Heb. y. aa 

25. W. Heb. w. but convertible with ¥. This Coptic letter 
Schet often takes the sound of a harsh aspirated guttural, and answers. 
to the Hebrew Mand 3. The Latins, it will be remembered, often 
changed the Greek aspirate into an S—as sex for %, &c. But see 
Woide’s Coptic Lexicon- ) 

26. FT. Phei. Heb. 9, perhaps it occasionally was sounded like’ 
O. Compare it with this letter in the Etruscan alphabet. ny 

97. b. Heb. ni, 3. 


28. Cy. Heb. i, TT. 
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29, X. Genga. ‘This ambiguous letter has various powers. It 
answers to 3, }, D, ¥, and perhaps to other letters. Consult Jablonski 
and Woide. 

30. O. skima. This letter is likewise variously sounded. It is 
often convertible with R. Uj. and ‘X. 

31. T. Heb. 0, 7. 


32. W. This letter is in little use. 


From this short statement the Hebraist will be able to compare the 
Coptic with the Hebrew words, of which I shall give a list below. 
I must, however, again observe, that the Egyptians frequently con- 
founded the letter S, with the aspirate. It will not be expected, that 
the connexion between the two languages should be made out with 
equal clearness in every example. If your learned readers, Mr. Editor, 
be of opinion, that I have failed in my undertaking, I shall easily 
abandon my hypothesis; but, if I succeed in convincing them, that 
many Coptic words, which cannot be referred either to the Greek, or 
to the Persian, and which, therefore, probably belonged to the ancient 
idiom of the country, bear a strong resemblance both in sense and in 
sound to the Hebrew, I hope I shall not be accused of any great teme- 
rity, in maintaining, that as the Pheenicians, Syrians, Hebrews, Chal- 
deans, Ethiopians, Ammonians, and Carthaginians, spoke cognate 
dialects, the language of the ancient Egyptians was not entirely dis- 
similar to that of all their neighbours. 


List of Coptic words apparently derived from the Hebrew. Those 
marked with an asterisk are given on the authority of Worde. 


Coptic. Hebrew. 
MAHI, ascendere. my, ascendit. 
DAOY, puer. by), infantulus Sy, puer. 


DUDA TE, (Sahid.) robur. TBON, robar. 
OQUONT, pascere.—UONLI jor, nucerivit. 


nNutrIL. 
ON, non. TR, non. 
OHO, pulchritudo. INI, pulchrum esse. 
*OHOR, ego. | DIN, ego. 
HON, nos. } NaN, (Chald.) ego. VIN, nos. 
*OPEX, (Sahid.) terminus. YON, terra, regio. 
PHE; pignus. r IW, pignus. 
OU UDI, multitude. WY, congregarz. 
DOT, vita. iM, vita. 
BEA, destruere. mA, consumpsit, trivit. 


BGP BGP, calidus. “WA, arsit. 
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BEPI , novus, GEP-RGEPI NV, creavit, renovavit.* 


renovare. 


BHA, liquescere, BULA 553, perfundere. 
uere. 
BULL, nuditas. Wil, pudefiert ; WIIID, pudendum. 
*EIO Hr cervus. On, cercus. 
ENEEe,, seculum, (Gr. aicdy.) DN, tempus. 
and 8 UD, malum Punicum. WI, malum Punicum. 


ECDAHOY, vanitas. DIM, vanitas. 
ODA, collis. bn, tumulus, agger. 
*OA U, sulci. : Db, sulci. 
GORC, fransfigere.. 5 YPM, figere. 
OlUlIC, occultare. 20, occultavit. 
OULU, obmutescere. MON, obstupuit. 
*I EXPO; fluvius. SN, fluvius. 
£6) » mare. ', mare. 

U, puneus. NDI, juncus. 
ROU, arundo. Ww), stipula, stramen. 
ROU, Srangere. WI, conculi, confring?. 
RH 1a Be squama. WPWP, squama. 
ROA, volvere. 55), volvere. 
ADC, lingua. Ww, lingua. 
*ADxcUH, panis. mom, pants. 
AEX, lingere. 19, lingere. 
FONCHARG hapiidac M5, humidus. . 
UOR Cs, dolor morbus. PP, tabescere, Pa, tabes. 
HOA®,, sat- MID, sal. 
HOWL, ire. WWD, movie. 
UOXh, zona. Td, zona. 
UmWOY, aqua. 2, (Chald.) aque. 
UWOYT, mors. IW, mors. 
NQ, ere, ventre. vi, movit sé. 


H6O, {pronounced GC NOO) minar, (Chald.) tu. 


tu. ) " 
NIW, magnus, nobilis. RWI, elevare, NWI, Princeps. 
NIQI » enspiratio, spiritus. MDI, spiravit, WDI, anima. 
HOWEP » vullus. “Wa, aquila. é f 
OA, sumere,; ducere. POY, Lin ITiph.) abstulit, eduxit.: 


PI Dl, lavare. YM, lavare, | 
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*CbhOT OY, labium. maw, dabium. 
Clk, saccus. — pw, saccus. 
TMIAG, imponere. _ bu, imponere. 
TOY BO, puritas, sanctitas. 3d, bonus. 
TULB, reddere. ayn, referre. 


TURBL, quintus mensis Dgyp- INN, mensis dec. Heb. 


tzorum. 


*P DW, laqueus. m5, laqueus. 
PEAD, faba. wp, faba. 
PENS», vertere. fidp, vertere. 
PEPW, extendere. w5, extendere. 
PEPX, dividere. Db, divisit. 

PT, osculum. TD, os. 

@POPT, florere. my, florut. , 
POPR, evellere. PD, ertpurt. 

<p Ul Tes, sculptura. Tn, sculptura. 
PUL, divisio. MwD, discerpsit. 

xX DUE, niger. oon, fuscus. 
XEPA, comer. wan, aravit, NWN, comer. 


XCHUI, Heyptus; nec alio 
nomine Aigyptus appellatur in 
Sacris litteris et alits libris 
Aigyptiacis. Woide. 
CHILI, abdscondere. mar, occultavit. 
KOA, hiatus, foramen. Son, perforari. 
=~" OX PeGeN: contritio. sorbrt, dolor vehemens. 


WIR, panis. | MW, placenta. 

WAL, tollere, sumere. by, (in Hiph.) abstulit, &c. 

*WIUR, devorare. pay, profundus furt. 

WU, multus. WIP, congregart. 

WA, claudus. pos, claudus. 

*UWJ DP, pellis. |3a0, (Syr.) pellis. 

WUT, deficere. forsan & TOU, declinare. 

WGA, spoliare. boy, spoliavie. 

*UCACT, sponsa. mo, sponsa. 

wWeEuwy, ministeriuin. wow, (Chald.) ministravit. 
GAAO, senez. mp, senectus. 

HHY, incalescere. mrt, calefactus fuit. 


QOSBC, operire. IDI, operutt. 
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OHB, ghscondere. 
*OAT, nihil. 

XDA, deponere. 

AK DUOLTA, camelus. 
XO, navis. 

XOA, fluctus. 
XPOX, semen. 
*XULLT, oliva. 
XUP, dispersio. 


man, abscondit. 

ON, nihil. 

bya, fastidivit, item deposuit. 
513, camelus. 

MY, navis. 

), cumulus, fluctus. 

YM, semen. 

NY, oliva. 

TH, dispersit. 


Now, Sir, without pretending that all these etymologies must be 
just, I cannot help thinking, that most of them are so. But if the 
Egyptians retained so many words, closely allied to the Hebrew, in 
the second century, after their country had been successively con- 
quered by the Persians, Greeks, and Romans, is it not probable that 
the Egyptian language bore a yet greater resemblance to the Hebrew 
sixteen or eighteen hundred years before, when the Israelites dwelt 
in Egypt, and were governed by the kings of that country? I am 
ready, however, as I before stated, to give up the point, if I find 
that I differ from more learned philologists than es 


Edinburgh, Jan. 1813. W. DRUMMOND. 





OBSERVATIONS SUR LE COSTUME 
THEATRAL: 
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Norre costume théatral a fait de grands progres depuis vingt ans ; 
mais il ne faut pas s’imaginer qu'il soit porté a son dernier degré de 
perfection. Nos grands théatres offrent quelquefois sur ce point des 
inconvenances dont les spectacles des boulevarts sont ‘exempts; cette 
partie si essentielle de la représentation y est souvent plus soignée que 
sur notre scene lyrique et tragique. 

Autrefois les acteurs étoient & peu prés vétus de la méme maniére, 
et la forme de leurs vétemens se rapprochoit plus du temps ot on 
jouoit la piéce, que de lépoque a laquelle Vaction étoit censée se 





? In giving this article to our readers, we are sure that we are conferring 
a signal service on the English stage. Although Mr. Kemble has introduced 
more classical propriety in the costume of the theatre, yet great room is left 
for improvement, and many general hints may be taken from M. Millin’s ob- 
servations, 


a 
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passer. Le Kain et Mademoiselle Clairon commenceérent la réforme, 
mais ils se bornérent 4 exclure les paniers des actrices, et le chapeau 
a plumet -des acteurs. Les comédiens se croyoient en Scythes, quand 
ils avoient un manteau de satin tigré; l’habit turc étoit commun 3 
tous les rdles asiatiques, et l’habit francais du seiziéme siécle servoit 
& représenter tous les rdles de princes et de chevaliers depuis les pre- 
miers temps de la monarchie; les princesses, de quelque nation 
' gu’elles fussent, avoient toujours un grand manteau carré de velours 
bleu ou cramoisi, bordé en or, qu’on appeloit dolzman. J’ai vu, peu 
de temps avant la révolution et encore depuis, jouer Mérope, Andro- 
maque et Cléopdtre dans Rodogune, avec une robe de soie noire et une 
ceinture de diamants, et les Cherusques avec une fraise de gaze, a la 
Médicis. 

Talma, un des plus grands acteurs qui aient illustré. notre scéne, 
doit étre aussi regardé comme le véritable réformateur du costume 
théatral ; dans la représentation de Charles IX, il a fait introduire 
celui du temps de Catherine de Medicis avec la plus exacte vérité; 
c'est lui qui a fait prendre aux actrices l’habit et la coiffure des femmes 
grecques et romaines qu’on a vus pour la premiére fois dans la Vir- 
gimie de La Harpe, les Graques, le Tumoléon de CuEntEp, et |’ Aga- 
memnon de M, LEMERCIER. 

Malgré cette utile réforme, je pourrois citer un grand nombre de 
fautes qui se commettent sur nos grands théatres, et qui nuisent 4 la 
beauté et a l’effet de la représentation. Sur la scéne francaise, Sémi- 
ramis paroit dans un palais décoré de colonnes corinthiennes ; ses 
jardins sont remplis de plantes d’Amérique; son tréne est placé sous 
un baldaquin @ la polonoise; la plupart des personnages soat habillés 
4 la turque, et un écuyer habillé en chevalier francais donne la main 
2% la Reine. Les fautes qu’on pourroit reprocher au grand Opéra sont 
encore plus nombreuses et moins excusables, puisqu’aucune dépense n’y 
est pargnée pour la pompe et la magnificence de la représentation. 

Mais, au lieu d’indiquer toutes les erreurs que j’ai cru remarquer, 
je décrirai la manicre dont je pense qu’on devroit représenter un des 
plus beaux ouvrages, dont s’honorent la scene lyrique et la scéne fran- 
caise, Iphigénie en Aulide. 

On représente aux Francais, et a l’Opéra surtout, Iphigénie en Aulide 
dune maniére tout-d-fait opposée & ce qu’on connoit des meeurs des 
temps héroiques. On voit toujours sur le devant de la scéne, une 
superbe tente qui paroit étre de cuir doré, retenue avec des cordes et 
des glands d’or, et découpée comme les baldaquins du temps de Louis 
XIII. et de Louis XIV.; dans le fond sont les autres tentes qui pa- 
roissent de toile ou de coutil, et ressemblent absolument a celles de nos 
camps modernes: cependant, on ne connoissoit pas l’usage de ces ten- 
tes dans les temps héroiques: Homeére ne dit jamais que les Grecs 
aient tendu des toiles pour se mettre a l’abri des injures de lair; lors- 
quils campérent devant Troie, ils construisirent des cabanes,' comme 
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* Homére désigne toujours ces habitations par le mot xAicies, qu’on doit rendre 
_ par tuguria (Cabanes,) et non par les mots tentoria lintea (tentes de toiles, ) 
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font encore aujourd’hui les soldats quand ils doivent passer un. temps 
assez considérable dans le méme lieu. , 

Ces cabanes étoient de simples huttes faites avec des troncs et des 
branches d’arbres, et couvertes de terre et de roseaux ; les chefs avoient 
des kliszai ou cabanes mieux construites, plus commodes et plus grandes 
que les autres; les principaux chefs se r¢éunirent dans celle d’Achille 
pour le consoler de la mort de Patrocle. Homeére dit qwil y avoit 
devant une énceinfe* faite avec une palissade, au milieu de laquelle on 
dressoit un autel; c’est sur cet autel qu’Achille implore la protec- 
tion de Jupiter, et qu’il lui offre des libations.” 

La cabane étoit précédée d’une espéce de vestibule* dont les portes* 
donnoient sur une grande salle,s qui étoit probablement ornée des plus 
beaux objets qu’on avoit obtenus dans le partage du butin ;° c’est ce 
que doivent signifier lesmots murs éclatans, par lesquels Homere désigne 
la cabane d’Ildoménéc.’ 

Il y avoit derriére les cabanes des chambres pour les concubines et 
les esclaves, et une chambre pour le trésor ot étoient les armes que 
Yon rassembloit aussi dans la cour.* Achille et Patrocle avoient wne 
chambre séparée; il y avoit aussi des huties pour les chevaux que les 
héros nourrissoient et soignoient eux mémes ; autour étoient d’autres 
huttes pour les soldats, et le tout etoit entouré d’une enceinte, dont les 
portes étoient flanquées de tours. On trouve dans le Journal Militaire 
allemand? un plan et une vue de la cabane d’Achille. 

Il ne convient pas sans doute de représenter ainsi la cabane 
d’Agamemnon ; le sejour de Varmée des Grecs dans VAulide est 
involontaire, elle na pas d’ennemis & craindre, elle ne doit pas s’y for- 
tiffer : cependant le calme l’a retenue assez longtemps, pour que les 
soldats aient fait des barraques. On peut donner a la cabane d’Aga~ 
memnon une forme. pittoresque, 4 lentrée figurer, devant une enceinte, 
un autel portatif, et indiquer les habitations qui doivent renfermer ses 
chars, ses chevaux, ses esclaves, etc. 

On peut encore mettre dans l’enceinte des casques, des lances, des 
épées, groupés en faisceaux, comme on place les fusils dans les camps. 

Les murs de la cabane peuvent étre décorés en y suspendant le 
sceptre d’Agamemnon, sa lance, son Casque, son bouclier, comme dans 
une chambre grecque: on y peut méme placer quelques uns des objets 
enlevés dans le butin qui a été fait sur les alliés des Troyens, tels que 
des vases d’argent, des trépieds, des chlamydes de pourpre; mais les 
vases, les trépieds ne doivent pas tre d’un travail trop recherché; il 
faut songer qu ‘alors les arts n’étoient pas perfectionnés, et que si le 
bouclier d’Achille®® est si riche, c’est qu il est ’ouvrage d’un Dieu. 

La table d’Agamemnon doit ¢tre a trois pieds, et copiée d’aprés cel- 
les que l’on yoit sur les vases peints ; on pourroit prendre pour modéle 
une table assez simple, grav ée par Roccheggiani," * et sur laquelle il y 
a des vases, dela cire, et un style pour écrire. 








¥ AM. | 2 TLXVI, 231. 3 Aldouce mpidojaog XXIV. 644, 673. 
ie Pty at XMIV.°5725 mpoGupov XIX. 212. 5 Mfyapov XXIV. 647. 
6 T.XXIU. 559. 7 Il. XIL1. 261. 8 Jl. XXIII. 559. 
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Racine a commis un anachronisme trés commun, en faisant écrire une 
lettre par Agamemnon; il est prouvé aujourd’hui que Vécriture 1’étoit 
pas connue au temps de la guerre de Troie; mais il ne faut pas ajouter 
a cette faute en mettant sur la table un cornet rempli d’encre, et une 
plume d’oie; la lettre ne doit pas non plus Ctre un rouleau ; Agamem- 
non doit écrire sur des tablettes, comme celles que Bellérophon remit a 
Preetus, et qui contenoient le signe fatal d’apres lequel ce prince devoit 
ordonner sa mort. Il doit donner ces tablettes ouvertes & Arcas, dont 
il ne craint pas l’indiscrétion, ou les fermer avec un ruban de couleur 
brunatre, pour imiter celle du papyrus, dont on faisoit alors usage. 

On peut mettre sur la table quelques beaux vases peints, de la fa- 
brique des Piranesi; celui qui Tepresente la chasse d’un sanglier par 
Antiphates, roi des Lestrigons,’ me paroitroit le plus convenable pour 

sa forme, le style et le genre de ses peintures. 

On pourroit prendre | pour modele du siége d’Agamemnon, une chaise 
dune forme trés antique, gravée par Roechegg giani, pl. XIX. 

Dans le lointain on verrvit les cabanes ‘et les barraques des autres 
chefs, et la mer sur laquelle seroient les navires des Grecs: la Table 
Ihaque,* et une belle vignette, gravée par ‘Tischbein, dans ses Figures 
d’Homere,? donnent une idée de la forme des vaisseaux, et de la. ma- 
niére dont ils doivent ¢tre rangés. 

Les personnages doivent ¢tre vétus comme on représente ordinaire- 
ment les héros grecs; mais si les acteurs du Théatre Francais veulent 
se distinguer par la régularite du costume, celur qui est chargé du 
réle d’Agamemnon doit régler le sien sur la description qu’en donne 
Homére.* ‘ 

Ses jambes sont couvertes de cnémides, c’est-a-dire, de jambiéres 
dairain, attachées avec des agrafes d’argent. 

Sa cuirasse, présent de Cyniras, roi de Cypre, est composée de vingt 
lames de cyanus noir, de douze lames d’or et de vingt d’étain; on peut 
employer des lames d’or, d’argent, et d’autres d’acier bronzé, pour re- 
presenter le métal qu’Homére appeile cyanus norr. 

Les agrafes qui attachent sur l’épaule les deux pi¢ces qui forment la 
cuirasse avoient la forme de serpent; il y en avoit trois de chaque cédté, 
ils étoient de couleur bleue; on peut prendre une idée de la forme de 
cette cuirasse dans une pefnture de vases gravée par M. Tischbein.> 

Le fourreau de l’épée du roi des rois est orné de clous dor. 

Son bouclier (qui doit étre suspendu au mur de la cabane) est formé 
de plusieurs cercles dont deux sont d’airain, vingt d’étain, et au centre 
il y en a un de cyanus noir, au milieu duquel est la Gorgone qui ré- 
pand l’épouvante et la terreur.° 

Son casque a trois aigret ttes; on peut voir des casques du méme 
genre sur les vases peints ; ils ont entitrement conformes 4 la descrip- 





* D’HancaRviLt1e, t. I, pl. I. 2 Galerie mythologique, Pl. CL, 115. 
3 epgnres d’Homeére, Odyssée, p. 4. #11, Us XI. ve 20% 
> I, pl. 4. Il faut seulement y ajouter les trois serpens. 
OOM: TiscHBEIN, t. II, pl. 2 et 8, apublié deux peintures de vases ou on voit 
des boucliers a peu prés semblables, 
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tion d’Homére ; on n’en a pas encore fait usage sur la scéne; jai des 
dessins inédits qui en offrent de beaux modéles. 

Achille ne doit pas avoir une armure aussi belle que celle qui lui 
fut donnée depuis par Vulcain. Mais il doit avoir celle qu'il porta & 
Troie, et qui ne put défendre les jours du, malheureux Patrocle; Ho-. 
mére la décrit briévement." Ses cnémides ou jambiéres sont aussi 
dairain, attachées comme celles d’ Agamemnon, avec des agrafes d’ar- 
gent; sa cuirasse est semée d’étoiles; son épée, od Vairain se méle 
avec l’argent, jette de vives étincelles ; son bouclier est large et solide, 
Homére ne le décrit pas ; son casque est orné d’une créte et d’une cri- 
niére de cheval. I]-faut donc que son armure soit plus simple que 
celle du roi des rois, du riche Agamemnon ; lor n’y doit pas dominer 
comme on le fait toujours. En général, Homére donne des armures 
magnifiques aux ‘Troyens qui habitent un climat plus riche que les 
Grecs, et & ceux-ci des armures plus simples. Glaucus, allié des 
Troyens, échange son armure d'or, contre ’armure d’airain de Dio- 
méde.* . | 

Je voudrois que quand Achille vient pour soustraire Iphigénie au 
sacrifice, on lui fit porter son bouclier et deux courtes lances, 4 la 
manieére des héros d’ Hoimére. 

Meénélas et Ulysse doivent étre a peu prés de méme qu’Achille, en 
variant la couleur de la chlamyde; l’armure de Ménélas doit étre plus 
riche que celle d’Ulysse; mais celui-ci doit avoir le bonnet qui le ca- 
ractérise. 

Les soldats doivent étre armés et vétus trés simplement; une vignette 
composée par M. Tischbein,? peut donner une idée de leur costume: 
tous doivent avoir des cnémzdes ou jambiéres, car Homére appelle tou. 
jours les Grecs eucnemides, c’est-a-dire aux belles cnémides. La Vi- 
snette de M. Tischbem, que je viens de citer, et une-belle peinture de 
vase dont j’ai publié la gravure, dennent une idée de ces jambiéres. 

Les femmes doivent étre vétues d’apreés le costume grec dans toute sa 
sévérité. Mais Eriphile et sa Confidente, qui sont esclaves, et qui ap- 
partiennent a un pays allié et dépendant de Troie, doivent ayeir dans 
leur costume quelque chose qui annonce une nation barbare. 


A. LT. MILGLIN. 








* J., XVI. 131. 2 Il, VI. 935. 
3 Figures d’Homere, Iliade, p. 19. 
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LATIN. ODE. 





Crinemque timendi 
Sideris, et terris mutantem regna Cometen. 
eeu paettinindillaemne 








ree 


O LUX capillis cincta flagrantibus, 
Quain vestit atra terror imagine, 
Cacosque moturam timores 
Regna pavent utriasque mundi: 
Quo tu per ethram fiectis iter vagum, 
Alb feraci lucis in equore? 
Cur igne ferali refuiges, 
Ceerulese novus hospes aura? 
O Nox, silenti mater, apud tuos 
Sistar recessus, ut lecadevia 
Orasque discretas solutus 
Obstupeam, vacuosgue tractus ; 
Qua parte sacri fulguris impetus 
Per ceca rumpit murmura nubium, 
Et nigra majestas procelle 
De rutilo procul ardet axe 5 
Et tu, Cometa, despicis ardua 
De sede cetus sidereos poli, 
Lune qne contemplans labores 
. Per superas spatiaris aulas. 
Te cautus horret navita, marmoris 
. Dimensus astris dorsa tumentia ; 
'Te pastor aspecto nivosis 
E speculis, animum fatigat, 
Ne celsiores flumina meereant 
Contracta ripas, ne sitiant greges, 
Martemgue iethalem capillis 
\Decutias rapidasque pestes. 
Tesemper anteit dura necessitas 
Terram intuentem lampade lugubri, 
Plumaque devectum rubenti, 
Per nebulas pluviosque rores ; 
Metusque cristis excubias agens 
Pernoctat. O fax per liquidum ethera 
Quz volvis insomnes ocellos, 
Regibus exitiale lumen; 
Quid mirum, ubi astris supplicia imminent 
Insculpta, siquis membra perhorruit, | 


\ 
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Latin Ode. 


Quicunque concepit sub imo 
Corde nefas tacitamque fraudem? 
Nam forté ab atro libera carcere 
Funesta nutris premia criminum, 
Et sera peenarum ministra, 
Funereos alis intus ignes ; 
Vel tu remoti conscia temporis 
Impune rerum conspicis exitus, 
Et agmen annorum silenti 
Deproperans in inane lapsu, 
Seu nuneiasti funera Casaris. 
Inauspicato tristior omine, 
Verosque fovisti timores 
Plena minis trepidoque fato, 
Seu luctucso tramite fluctuans 
Sionis arces sub pede prorutas 
Fractasque vidisti columnas 
Dedecoris male certa vates. 
O terror audax ludere pectora 
Ludo insolenti ; te sapientia, 
* Lux alma nature fugavit, 
Explicito propiore vultu.. 
Hee, hxc fuerunt. OQOccidit, occidit 
Inanis error. 'Te nihil attinet, 
© stella, quid texat minaci 
* Parca colo, neque si ruina - 
Ceca ingruat vis ; tu licét orbite 
Determinate vincula negligis, 
Gyrosque vulgares et arctum 
; Spernis iter fagiente penna, 
Sed quo recedis devia. Jam mihi, 
Ceu fumus, auras in tenues abis 
Extincta, nec teed supersunt 
Auricome, vigilisque flanime 
Damnosus ardor. Te revocat Chaos 
Et nox et etas et fuga mensium _ 
fEterna. Quod tendis locorum, 
Mox alias aditura sedes? 
Post longa forsan secula posteros 
Annos revises. WVivet adhuc ager 
Campestris, et colles et alini 
Ruris honos, nemorumque foutes. 
Et aura sylve nata recessibus 
Ludet sub umbra. Nos tamen oppriment 
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Tum fata, pallentisque busti 
Frigus iners et opacus horror 
Custodiet, quos vere puertiz 
Cernis fruentes: nos tumuli manent 
. Nunquam revisuros penates, 
Queis reditus mala parca rupit. 
Ergo hanc supreme vocis imaginem 
Habe. ‘* Valeto.” Non dabitur quidem 
, Te rursus affari, sed ipsa, 
Que tremulas modulata chordas 
Hee parva fundit munera barbitis, 
Ministra Muse dextera, tum nigra 
Fluenta Cocyti docebit 
Funercum resonare carmen. 
Heu nos sub urna surdus et immemor 
Pulvis, fugato Sole, jacebimus, 
Duroque compressi sopore 
Tartarea potiemur umbra ; 
Dum tu, perenni luce superbiens, 
Pergis remotos visere nubium 
Tractus, et extremos per orbes 
Libero iter meditata cursu, 
Volas secundo flaminis alite, 
Carpisque flores luminis aurei, 
Curruque resplendens aperto, 
Purpureos jacularis ignes, 


: M. LAWSON. 
St. John’s College, Cambridge, 
November 28d 1811. 








iar BIBLICAL CRITICISM. 


To Ture Epiror of THE CLASSICAL JOURNAL. 


I Have long considered the authorised English version of the Sacred 
Scriptures, as one of the most excellent which we have in any of the 
Western Languages: my notions of its excellence do not, however, 
lead me to suppose it so near perfection, as to preclude the possibility 
of its receiving improvement and correction. Sober and judicious 
criticism ought to be invited and encouraged ; but it certainly would 
be well for those, who publish critical remarks upon the inspired pen- 
men, to consider the importance of the subject, and not suffer the 
imagimation to spurn those restraints which reason would impose. ‘T'o 
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indulge in conjecture until every legitimate method of interpretation 
has been tried, without success, is criminal in a critic, and should 
never be resorted to, until every other method fails, then, indeed, 
** a conjectural sense is better than none.”? I have sometimes noticed 
a wantonness in the critical remarks of oriental scholars upon the 
Hebrew text, and am thoroughly convinced, that although a know- 
ledge of the Cognate dialects is highly desirable, and may be truly 
usetul, if under the guidance of a sound understanding ; yet, nothing 
can have a greater tendency. than such knowledge, to mislead a person 
who thinks he may, on every occasion, resort to it to solve his difficul- 
ties. The imclination of-such persons to torture a passage in Hebrew, 
has sometimes called forth my indignation, and sometimes excited 
laughter, at the puny efforts of such Alphabetic Doctors. It is, 
however, matter of no small consolation to the unlearned, humble 
Christian, that such criticisms are, in general, upon subjects of minor 
importance; and had all the various lections in the Old Testament, 
collected by Kennicott, De Rossi, &c. and those in the New Testa- 
ment, collected by Mill, Wetstein, Griesbach, &c. remained scattered 
im the various codices whence they gathered them, nothing which 
materially affects either our faith, or our practice, would have re- 
mained in the textus receptus which ought to be expunged, or have 
been wanting that ought to be supplied. I do not intend to inti- 
mate, that the learned ought therefore to fold their arms m supine 
indifference, and desist from their labors in this department of litera- 
ture ; if itis desirable to have perfect copies of the Greek and Roman 
authors, it must be as much more desirable to have a perfect copy of 
the Bible, as the importance of the latter exceeds that of the former. 
The learned who thus employ their time are highly to be commended, 
and I cannot but consider the late revival of Oriental learning as an 
auspicious omen, that God is about to finish his Mysrrry, and fill the 
whole earth with his Glory. 

Every man who understands his vernacular tongue, is not able to 
express himself readily and in appropriate words in it; neither is every 
man who understands a foreign language able to grasp the meaning of 
a writer in that language, in obscure and difficult passages: there is 
much more requisite, in order to make a good interpreter of another 
language, than a mere ability to give a grammatic resolution of sen- 
tences. There is an idiosyncrasy in some men for interpreting, which 
is almost totally wanting in others, and which want cannot be supplied 
by all the grammatical knowledge in the world. I have no intention 
of injuring any man in the estimation of his fellows by my observa- 
tions: I intend to point out a few things which I concetve to be erro- 
neous insome of the pieces which have appeared in your Journal ; at 
the same time I readily acknowledge this to be a task, which any man 
-nay perform, with much more ease than he can avoid falling into 
errors himself. If I am correct in my views, those writers will have 
an opportunity of increasing their knowledge; if I am myself mis- 
taken, I will readily submit to be corrected. 

Having in a former paper poimted out some of (what I conceived to 
be) Mr. Bellamy’s mistakes, I shall in this make a few remarks upor 
those of his antagonist, Dr. G. S. Clarke. I certainly think Mr 
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Bellamy right in charging Dr. G. S. C. with reviving Jewish interpre- 
tations of passages, relating to our ever blessed Redeemer. But though 
his fancies (for they are not translations) seem to militate against 
the same fundamental doctrine of Christianity, and of the Church of 
England, yet the Jews have paid far more respect to the genius and 
structure. of their language than he has, though they have boldly 
and impiously declared their hatred of the Divine Person intended by 
the controverted texts. I suppose, that if the Jews can be shown to 
have mistranslated these texts, it will be a suthcient answer to any thing 
Dr. C. can advance in favor of his transmutation of them; I shall, 
therefore, advert to the Jewish interpretation of Jeremiah xxxi. 22. 
“ Fomina reducit virum.’”? —“ Hebraei hunc locum sic lezendum 
contendunt :—et hoc est novum in terra, ut mulier que passim alijs 
viris se prostituit, veteris mariti cupida, illum iterum sui amantem 
obtineat. Meretrix autem illa fuit populus Israeliticus et Deus mari- 
tus. Attraxit illam Deus novo miraculo, ut inquieta ambiret amici- 
tiam ejus.”” Annot. in Bib. Heb. Seb. Munst. Basil. 1535. Here 
the Jews interpret TAIDN as ADWN; now should we allow the pro- 
priety of such a substitution of one word for another, it will not 
answer the purpose they intend in this case, for it is not reconcilable 
with the preceding member of the sentence, it is not YUN MW IN, 
chadasha baarets, a new thing in the earth.— There have been instances 
of women forsaking their husbands, and of their restoration to favor 
after their infidelity; but should we allow that no transgressing wife 
had ever regained the favor of an injured husband, the thing intended 
by the metaphor was not new in the earth, since the Jewish history 
abounds with instances of spiritual whoredoms on the part of the 
Israelites, and of their restoration to the favor of Jehovah, their 
spiritual husband. I am really at a loss to conceive how any Christian 
scholar can read the chapter without perceiving this part to be a pro- 
phecy of the Messiah. The misfortune is, that men do not draw their 
religious opinions from the Book of God, but first embrace a set of 
notions, and then try to reconcile the Bible to them, proceeding in a 
manner diametrically opposite to that which they should pursue. 
That the subjects treated of in this chapter pertain to the times of the 
Christian Dispensation, is manifest from their being quoted in the 
8th chapter of the Hebrews: this | should suppose sufficient to deter- 
mine the opinion of a Christian. But should the Jews argue, that the 
word does not signify to compass, 1. e. to shut up as in the womb, I 
answer, that their assertion is not of sufficient authority; for it is 
used in a sense analogous to this in Jonah i. 4. 6. “JAD WN, 
ve-nahar yesobbeent, and the flood compassed me. about, v. 4. 
AID) DIN wary OD DSN, aphaphunt mayim ad nephesh, 
tehoum yesobbeent. ‘lhe waters clasped me about even to the soul, the 
abyss inclosed me, v.6. These are sufficient to show, that the Chris- 
tian interpretation is not forced or unnatural ; nor would the Jewish 
writers have descended to abuse Mary the biessed Virgin, or have 
called her N*M, Hharia, had they been able to show by argument, 
that we are mistaken in our translation of 93) 23)}0N MApP3, nekebah 
tesobub gabar. But where Dr. G. 5. Clarke learnt that 3p signifies 
to transform, I am at a loss to know; unless, misled-by his Lexicon, 
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he found one sense of it convertere, and gave it an English dress the 
Heb. Lexicographer never imtended it to wear. He may however 
rest assured, that it the abilities of Rabbi Kimhi, Aben Ezra, and 
Other Jewish Doctors, have not been sufficient to invalidate the Chris- 
tian versions of this passage, his are altogether. unequal to the task. 
T shall now take the liberty of showing Dr..C. the modesty of the 
Jewish writers as it respects the genius of their language, when com- 
pared with him in the translation of Isa. ix. 5. Dr. C. would have us 
read the name, “ Wonderfully counselling God, a warrior has engaged 
with my Father, that prosperity shall prevail! !?? The Jews render 
the passage, “He whose name is the Wonderful Counsellor, the 
Mighty God, the Father of Eternity, hath called his name the Prince 
of Peace.’? There is certainly a show of plausibility in this version of 
the passage, which is totally wanting im that-of Dr. Clarke; this 
gentleman must be sensible, I think, that he has taken a liberty with 
the sacred text, which no scholar could take with a Greek or Roman 
classic author, without exposing himself to censure. The New Testa- 
ment is sufficiently express in giving the attributes of the Divine 
nature to our Lord Jesus Christ : since it declares the word to be God, 
the Maker of all things, and that all the fulness of the Godhead 
resided in the Messiah, a Christian can have no doubt of the propriety 
-of understanding the name in the manner we have it in the English yer- 
sion, ‘l'o a Jew, however, the New Testament is of no authority ; I shall 
therefore make a remark or two upon their interpretation of the contro- 
verted passage : Dow 7W “yar 2) 5x yor NbD Dw NID 
I do not consider it of any moment, whether we take N71 in the 
active or passive voice, whether we read it in the preter or future. 
Jonathan Ben Uzziel, in his, Targum, reads it in the future and 
passive, “ vocabitur nomen ejus.”—'They, however, have no authority 
for supplying between YW and KOH the words ‘nw 1) WR, asher 
lo sheem, “ whose is the name, or who is called.”? But if they can 
adduce no authority for an interpolation of this kind, neither can they 
give another instance cf such a parenthesis fir the Bible, as that con- 
tained between shemo and sar shalom —No man can give a grammatic 
reason why pele yoets, el gibour, abi ad, should be taken as the names 
or attributes of the agent, and sar shalom as the attribute or name of 
the object. The order of the Hebrew, which is generally very like 
the order of the English, authorises us to believe, that all the nouns 
following Rp) are in the accusative case. Such an ellipsis and 
parenthesis would be monstrous; and although we are not to look for 
the refinements of Greek and Latin grammarians in the syntax of the 
Hebrew shepherds and husbandmen, yet we are to expect the simpli- 
city of nature, and may depend upon it, that we shall always find 
their syntax such as nature dictates, inartificial and easy. In fine, to 
say muchion such a subject, appears to me like attempting to make 
an axiom more than self-evident; and had not the prophecy been 
applied to our Lord Jesus by his people, the Jews would never have. 
thought of distorting it, but would have read it either as the English 
version, or with vax conversive: “ And he hath called his name 
Wonderful, Counsellor, the Mighty God, the Father of Eternity, the 
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Prince of Peace.”” This manner of rendering it is defensible in two 
‘ways—it is agreeable to the majestic energy of prophetic expression to 
speak of things future, asif they had already had their accomplishment 3 
one in particular I shall mention; Balaam says, APY ADID JW, 
darach cocab mi-yakaub, “a star hath gone forth from Jacob.” The 
Targums and the Caballists understand this to be said of ‘the Messiah 3 
‘but should we give up that point, and allow it to refer only to David, 
still the expression is in the preter, though the event intended was 
future. Again, reading the verb Rp" in the preter, and allowing 
it tg refer to circumstances prior to the prophecy, the reading is still 
defensible: He hath called his own name °N'9), Pelee, Judges xiii. 18. 
The people of God in all ages have asked counsel of God, he is 
therefore a Counsellor. Abraham, and many of his descendants, 
knew that the Messiah was a Divine Person, and I think every Hebrew 
scholar who reads his Bible with attention, will easily perceive that the 
person so often mentioned in the history of the early Patriarchs by the 
title of FV TOD, malaak Jehovah, was Jesovau himself, mani- 
fested to the perceptions of his highly-favored servants. ‘This title is 
commonly reudered by Onkelos J Ni", Gloria Dei 3 perhaps better 
rendered presentia Dei. In all the places that I have noticed, wherein 
we are informed of the appearance of Jehovah to these ancient 
‘Worthies the Arabic version has aN! eQdvs, malaku ?liahi, whether 
his title in the Hebrew be FJ or M7 won, and in Gen. xx. 6. 
DIDNT, ha-elohim, is in the Arabic x} CCM, malaku Uahi. Yet 
in Exod. iii. it is clear, that he who in ver. 2. is styled fy THON, 
is in the succeeding parts of the chapter styled both FM and OVDN, 
and if words have any meaning, that he was the God, who with strong 
arm brought his people out of the land of Egypts He hath therefore 
called his name 3)33 5X. He also who formed the Heavens, and 
laid the foundations of the Earth, is the Father of Eternity, the 
divine WISN, chochmah, AOTOS, or ZOIA, whose delights were 
with the sons of men, though set up or established from everlasting ; 
while both Jews and Christians acknowledged, that the Prince of 
Peace is peculiarly the. title of the Messiah. 

I have no intention to interfere in the quarrels of Mr. Bellamy and 
Dr. Clarke respecting Poetry or no Poetry; nor those respecting 
Ay and FWoOM. 1 have no business with these minor subjects, and 
am no ways affected with the chagrin of the one, or the wit of the 
other; but shall just detain your readers a few moments, by a remark 
or two upon a bold assertion of Dr. Clarke, No. vi. p. 254. “MANY 
WORDS, both in the Hebrew of the Old Testament, and in the 
Greek of the New, have, by the most orthodox, as well as the best 
persons, long been esteemed GLOSSES and INTERPOLATIONS.”? 
Now I boldly affirm, (and have ail the piety, learning, and ability, on 
my side, which for ages have been employed in this department of 
literature,) that no word ought to be considered as a gloss or inter- 
polation without full proof; and where such words are glosses or 
interpolations, they must throw light upon, or explain, the passages 
in which they are:found. But where do we find them? in the words 
ef a prophecy ? No,—-We find names of places sometimes mentioned 
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as it were by prolepsis, and judge that such names have been writtea 
by alater hand. We sometimes find events recorded in a book bear- 
ing the name of a man who died before such events took place, and 
are, in such cases, certain that they have been inserted by some other 
‘person ; in all probability, by the person who collected the manuscripts 
of the deceased. But prophecies, delivered under the Divine A fflatus, 
were always accounted too sacred by the Jews to be interpolated by 
them ; and he must be grossly ignorant of the subject, who dares 
assert, thatno “ Ark of Providence has preserved inviolate” to us 
the Hebrew text.. Not indeed the absolute integrity of the sacred 
autographs, but the books themselves nearer to absolute integrity, than 
perhaps any other books of half their antiquity. It is, indeed, true 
in more senses than one, that “ Salvation is of the Jews.” They have’ 
carefully watched over the sacred deposit of the law and the prophets ; 
perhaps Dr. C. (who seems as enamored of his Biblia sine punctis, 
as Mr. Bellamy of the contrary,) does not know that the Masoretes 
have counted all the words in the Bible; all the greater and less divi- 
sions ; know the middle word of the book, the middle letter, &c. and 
have taken every method they could devise to preserve its integrity ; 
nor is there the least ground to believe that they have wilfully cor- 
rupted a single text. Now, to consider all this done by enemies, and 
yet to deny that “an ark of Providence has preserved” to us the 
Hebrew text “ inviolate,” argues a perversity, or an ignorance, which, 
has every appearance of being incorrigible. Had the Jews corrupted 
or interpolated any texts, they would have corrupted those relating to ~ 
the Messiah; but they have left so many that are unequivocally ap- 
plicable only to our blessed Lord, that it is but:justice to conclude 
from those we have, that we havevall they had; and as many of these 
are levelled point blank at, the notions of the Jews respecting the 
Messiah, we have every reason to believe that we have received these 
prophecies unadulterated. . 

I can hardly suppose Dr. Clarke’s objection to Virgin, as the trans- 
lation of movi, ha-almak, originated in modesty; he immediately 
proceeds to tell us of his comparisons of the Sodomites, &c. with 
Jerusalem. ‘The Bible is a Divine Revelation, and we are not at 
liberty to interpret it as we please. We must not interpret detached 
passages, or words, in any sense they will bear, but in agreement with 
the general tenor of the whole. He tells us the Sodomites were merely 
gross idolators; but a sober critic knows, that if no part of Revela- 
tion contradicted this assertion, 1t can be considered as nothing more 
than an assertion; because the documents to substantiate it cannot be 
found. He informs us, that these citizens have * hitherto been inces- 
santly and unmeritedly libelled.”’ ‘They, however, have met with an 
inadequate advocate in him. He who can suppose the inhabitants of 
the plain of Sodom exculpated from the odious crimeg with which _ 
they are charged, by those passages of the three Prophets which Dr, 
C. quotes, must make a contemptible figure as an expositor of 
Scripture. A highwayman would set up a strange plea for his 
acquittal, if he were to tell the judge and jury they ought to account 
him innocent, because he knew some brethren of the road more guilty 
than himself; yet Dr. C’s plea for Sodom is precisely of this nature. — 
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If a prince, or a nobleman, with every advantage of rank and educa- 
tion, should descend to the turpitude of these uneducated and wretched 
men, whose lives are spent in infamy, and terminated by the execu- 
tioner, weuld we not justly account him worse than those, who never 
had his opportunity of knowing the fitness of things? we certainly 
would -~ But would we therefore account the others -innocent? no. 
Tt was the privileges enjoyed by the people of Israel, and the very ill 
use which they made of them, that gave the finishing strokes in the 
picture of their ingratitude and baseness;: in this sevise their sin was 
greater than that of Sodom; but this does not clear the men of Sodom 
trom the unnatural crimes with which they are charged — when they 
cried out to Lot OFS MYT syoy DAO VV, hotzicem eeleynu ve-nudak . 
otham, did they only want to examine them, that they might be able 
to distinguish them from others, if they should meet them at some 
future time? That they intended to do them evil is evident, and the 
method which Lot proposed, to turn them from their wicked intention, 
though it must have agonised his soul as a father, shows how sacred 
the rites of hospitality were held by the venerable nephew of Abraham ; 
while the persons whom he offered as substitutes for his guests, unde- 
niably prove what was the intention of the “ hitherto mcessantly and 
unmeritedly libelled citizens.” If that part of Lot’s speech, ver. 8. 
does not mean that his daughters had not had commerce with men, it 
means nothing; but since this mode of speech is, in every part of 
holy writ, used in the sense in which the English translators have here 
taken it, the inference is plain; that the wretched inhabitants of Sodom 
shamefully declared their intention of having unnatural commerce 
with Lot’s guests; and to the zpse dixit of this critical D. D. I oppose 
the assertion of an Apostle, Jude, ver.’7. who, without saying a single 
word respecting their idolatry, gives as the reason for their suffering 
the vengeance of eternal fire, the very crimes from which Dr. Clarke 
“would exculpate them. 

Dr. Clarke talks of abiding by the literal meaning of the Anti- 
masoretic text—I, however, know of no difference which the presence 
or absence of the vowel points can make in Micah iv. 3. which } 
think he ought not to say is literally translated by him: surely the 
literal reading of DIAY "DY PA MDwi, ve-shaphat beyn ammum 
rabbum, is not, “ Which shall dispense written law among the nations.” 
Really, Sir, I am ignorant enough to believe that 5w properly 
signifies Judicium exercere, and not Legem edere. But there is some 
confusion in Dr. C’s manner of replying to Mr. Bellamy on this 
passage, or the parallel one in Isaiah i. 4.; for Mr. B. quotes the, 
Dr. as rendering it thus, “ It shall settle the right between the 
nations ;”” and Dr. €. replies to him as if he had objected to, “ which 
shall dispense written law among the nations :” but neither of these 
is a literal translation of Isaiah ti. 4. nor of Micah iv. 3. and the last 
is faulty. Shaphat signifies to execute judgment, to judge as a sove- 
reign, to punish the guilty, &c. but not to make laws, and promulgate 
them. PTW MY, fzeveh tharah, he gave or commanded a law, is 
the Hebrew manner of expressing the act of legislating. Deut. xxxiii. 4. 
he vag o-Ps min, torah tzivwah lanu Mosheh, Moses commanded 


(or gave) us a law, Again, Psal. xxvii. 5. Syqueg ow pm 
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DVIVINTN MS WR, ve-torah sant beyisrael asher tzivvah eth 
abotheynu, and appointed a law in Israel which he commanded (or 
gave) our fathers. Nor its the other either literal or classical, for 
skaphat signifies to judge, but does not include in it the idea of right, 
for Eh (O5w) judged Israel, but he did not “ setile the right between 
the people,’ when he suffered his sons to work abomination in the 
sanctuary. When Samuel was old he made his sons judges over 
Israel, Syqund ovopy, shopheteem le-yisraei, but they did not 
settle the right,’’? when they turned aside after lucre, took bribes, and 
perverted judgment. _The judges in Jerusalem, in the time of Zepha- 


niah, did not “ seitle the right,” when the prophet described them as_ 


evening wolves, AVY CANT FWA, shophtey-ha zeehey ereb. I might 
multiply passaves to show that Dr. Clarke’s translation of shaphat is not 
literal ; I shail, however, add only one more, Dw PY mre>-neh, 
velo le-marech eynayv ytshphot, and he shall not judge after the sight 
of his eyes, i. e. from the appearance of things. Isaiah xi. 3. 
IT PTA QBN, ve-shaphat be tzedek dalleem. But with righteous- 
ness shall he judge the poor, Isa. xt. 4. Now if it was predicted of 
the Messiah, that he should not judge according to appearances,’ the 
possibility of doing the contrary 1s certainly implied. If he was to 
yadge the poor in righteousness, it certainly implies, that some judged 
them unrighteously : hence it is evident, that the idea of right is not 
necessarily joined with shaphat, to judge ; and though there can be no 
doubt but God will always judge aright, Dr. C.:has not literally 
translated the wrpointed Hebrew text of Isa. ii. 4 Micah iv. 3. Dr. 
C. has adduced no authority for makmg FN or 337t the nomina- 
tive case to 3W, nor can he, if the signification of shaphat be to 
exercise legal authority, &c. as above. Mr. Bellamy is therefore 
right in making fy) the nominative, though he has not produeed 
-the reason for it, which is simply this; the law cannot execute itself, 
some person must execute it, I have always considered it to be the 
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im the plainest cases. The literal reading of Mic. iv. 3. to the pause 
Athnach in the masoretic text is, “ And HE shall judge between (or in. 
the midst of) great peoples, and convince rude nations even to a 
remote part (of the earth.)” 

Mr. Bellamy, in No. mr. p. 630. calls on Dr. Clarke to prove that 
sty, Shiloh, means Christ, and Dr. C. with all the airs of afencing- 
master, retorts upon Mr. B. in No. vr. p. 262. that the Jewish Doctors 
and Professors may perhaps “ call on him, as he calls on the author 
of Hebrew Criticism, to prove that the word Shiloh means Christ.” 
‘The same inattention respecting the proper import of words belongs 
equally to Mr, B. and Dr. C. Both these gentlemen ought to have 
considered, that instead of Christ they should have used the name’ 
Jesus; for I believe they will not find the Jewish writers so much 
averse to acknowledge this to be a prophecy of the Messiah as they 
seem to think ; they only wish to escape from it when applied to Jesus.’ 
‘he 'T'argum of Onkelos on this passage is, “ Non auferetur scep- 
trum habens principatum 4 Domo Jude ; neque scriba a filiis filtorum 
usque in seculum: donec veniat Messias, cujus est regnum,” &c. 
Hence it appears, that the most valuable of the Jewish writers inter+ 
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prets it asa prophecy of Christ, i.e. Messiah; it is of little moment 
that Aben Ezra interprets it of the place Silo; the last shift in a 
desperate case is to make a text mean nothing, when we cannot press 
it into our service. Kimhi, and Moses Gerundensis, endeavour to 
apply this passage to other times than that of the Messiah; but I have 
observed in all their endeavours to evade the force of the prophecies. 
respecting the Messiah, a total forgetfulness of an Hebrew saying, 
«© Qui non advertit quod supra et infra in libris scribitur, is: pervertit 
verba dei viventis.”? They do not observe either what preceded or 
what follows, but torture an isolated word or phrase till they puzzle 
themselves ; astonish those who behold their perverseness; and in- 
defiance of their own adage pervert the words of the living God. I 
however am of opinion, that a prudent Jew will not wantonly pro- 
voke a dispute respecting the meaning of this passage, while he 
recollects that the departed sceptre, the absence of a lawgiver, and 
their scattered state, give us to understand that Shiloh (Pacificus) 
is come, whom the Chaldaic interpreters. allow to be the Messiah, 
whether that Christ was Jesus or not. 

Having freely made my remarks upon the Criticism of Dr. G. S. 
Clarke and Mr. Beliamy, I shall next offer a few on a performance of 
Sir W. Drummond, intitled a Dissertation on Gen. xiix. ; in which he 
appears to me to have given a loose to his imagination, in considerin 
a subject so serfous as that of Jacob’s dying benediction to his children. 
He appears to have had a slight view of the difficulties attending his 
hypothesis, and im order to obviate them, has endeavoured to fix a 
stain upon the character of the’ Patriarchs; the injustice of which it 
shali be my endeavour to point out; arid, as I hope I shall be able to 
show his dissertation to be founded on error, the superstructure, which 
could not have been raised without such a foundation, must necessarily 
fall. 

Sir W. begins his dissertation with, “ JeHovaH appears to have 
selected Abraham, and his posterity, from the rest of mankind, for 
the purpose of preserving among them the knowledge of the true 
religion ; but this knowledge, it would seem, from the 6th chapter of 
Exodus, was not bestowed on the patriarchs in all its pleni- 
tude.”” The meaning of which passage, (Exod. vi.) he says, is— 
“ ‘That the true import of the word was not explained to the patri- 
archs, for had they understood it, they would have known that there 
was no God but Jehovah.’? That “ Jehovah: signifies the Supreme 
Being, or the Being (xas’ eoynv)’’ is perhaps strictly just. But if this 
Was its true import, how can we possibly suppose, that Abraham, 
Isaac, and Jacob, to whom the Lord frequently and particularly. 
revealed himself, could remain ignorant. of it? Could Abraham be 
styled the Friend of God, and yet be ignorant of the import of his 
name? Could Abraham see the day of the Messiah, the plan of 
human redemption, and yet not know that Jenovan was God, and 
that there was none beside him? That there is a difficulty in Exod. 
vi. 3. I do not pretend to deny. I have also read some attempts to. 
remove it, none of which appear satisfactory to me: in my opinion 
the negative $5 is a corruption. Dr. Shuckford, and several other 
writers, think it should be read interrogatrvely, but in this case there 
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should be an interrogative 7}. prefixed to the negative particle, 
orn YN NO MT WL, ve-shumi Jenoran ha-lo nodaati lahem. 
« By my name JeHovan was I not known to them?” The reading m 
the LXX. is the same as the common Hebrew text, zai 73 dvoud mov 
Kieros ote byAwow avrois* but Dr. Shuckford says, it has been observed 
by the learned, that some of the Greek writers read the passage with- 
out the negative particle; and the Arabic version favors this interpre- 
tation. There certainly is no ground to believe the name JzHovAH to 
have been unknown until it was revealed to Moses, since many circum- 
stances in the preceding part of the history sufficiently show us that it 
was used by the patriarchs. Abraham called the name of a remark- 
able place Jrnovau-Jireh : when God appeared to Jacob, at Beth-el, 
he said to the fugitive, [am Jznuovan, the God of Abraham, &c. 
By which Jacob certainly understood, not that Jewovau was the God 
of Abraham, as Osiris was the god of the Egyptians and Pelasgi; but 
that he was the true and only Gop, in covenant with Abraham, &c. 
and who, in that place, renewed the covenant with Jacob. Besides, it 
is not Mere conjecture when we say, that the Supreme, selfexistent 
God was known by the name Jeyovaun to all the most early nations, 
and evén after they had been seduced into idolatry by the institutions 
of Thoth and the Cabiri, and had ceased to retain God in their 
thoughts ; there is reason to believe, that those who were initiated into 
the greater mysterics, were instructed in the true origin of all things, 
and informed of the name of the great Builder. If, therefore, the 
negative n> was in the Autograph without an interrogative jf} pre- 
fixed, and the passage signifies that the import of the Sacred Name 
was not known to the ancestors of the people of Israel, it must have 
been some other import than the one intimated by Sir W. Drummond, 
since nothing can be more plain than that Abraham believed his God 
to be YAN) ONY Tp Woy by, él elion koneh shamayim va-aretzy 
« God most high, possessor of heavens and earth.” Gen. xiv. 23. 
The God of Truth and Mercy, the Judge of the whole earth, &c. as 
may be most clearly seen by a perusal of Abraham’s interview with 
Melchizedeck, king of Salem, and in his intercession with God for 
Sodom, &c. 

Sir W. supposes, that “ no man who entertained just ideas of the 
existence of the Deity, could have thought of making such a bargain 
with Omnipotence,” as Jacob is said to have made, when God ap- 
peared to him as he journeyed to Haran, “ nor if Jacob had compre- 
hended the name of JrHovan, would he have fancied that he might 
choose the God whom he should adore”? Yet Sir W. Drummond 
must acknowledge that, in effect, such bargains are very commonly 
made by men, and that they are not confined to dark dispensations 
and places, but are common in our days, and amidst all our light and 
knowledge. There are many, who promise like Jacob, that after the 
accomplishment of certain enterprises, they will retire from the noise 
and hurry of business, and devote the remainder of life to the service 
of God: happy for them if they are enabled with Jacob to perform 
their vow; but we too often have reason to apply to them the saying 
of Dr. Young : ' 
« All promise is poor dilatory Man, 
“ And that through every stage. ——” 
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It must be allowed, that many think themselves at liberty to choose 
whom they will adore, and though we must also allow that they have 
not just ideas of the Deity,” yet we dare not accuse them either of 
polytheism or atheism. We should always remember, that the sacred 
history does not enter into the minutiz of the lives of the patriarchs, 
nor inform us of the year and day in which Jehovah was pleased first 
to reveal himself to them; but he who understands the Scripture, 
knows that before Jacob, or any man, can savingly know Jehovah, 
the Deity must reveal umsELr. ‘There is no reason to suppose that 
Jacob was destitute of a speculative knowledge of God; but there are 
many speculative Theists, who practically are Atheists. I do not 
pretend to say that Jacob was a person of this description, but from 
the passage quoted by Sir W. D. it is not unreasonable to conclude, 
that his speculative belief had not been operative in days past ; and 
his vow fairly interpreted amounts to this—that on his return to his 
country (which God had promised should take place) he would more 
unreservedly devote himself to the service of the Eternal God; and 
as he considered the place in which God first revealed himself to him 
as peculiarly holy, he would make it a house of prayer and praise, and 
erect an altar there to Jehovah, the God of Heaven. Sir William 
must have considered the subject very slightly, or he never could have 
imagined that Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, like the Athenians, 
erected altars TOI ATNQEUTAI EAI. It is almost impossible to avoid 
being surprised at the traces of idolatry, not only in the early history 
of the house of Israel, but in every age of it, until the Babylonish 
captivity; but if some of Jacob’s household secretly mdulged them- 
selves in the superstitions of the people of Haran, it does not therefore 
follow that Jacob was an idotator. If we consider that Jenovau had 
appeared unto Jacob; had spoken to him, and revealed himself as his 
friend and preserver ; had commanded him to return to Canaan; and 
had promised to be with him to biess him, would it not be astonishing 
if the patriarch could still be an idolater, or be ignorant of the import 
of the name Jevovan, if that particular import was THE BEING by 
way of eminence? The superstructure Sir W. Drummond would 
erect, cannot stand unless he fix this stain upon the patriarchs; I 
oppose him in the vestibulum of his Dissertation, and challenge him 
to produce a@ solitary proof that either Abraham, Isaac, or Jacob, 
was tinctured with polytheism. God himself bears testimony of 
Abraham in this remarkable manner: “ I know him that he will 
command his children and his household after him, and they shall 
keep the way of Jenovan,’” &c.— Nay, so intimate was his acquaint- 
ance with God, and so implicit his confidence in the power and faith- 
fulness of Jenovan, that he staggered not at the promise through 
unbelief, but in hope against hope, believed — and when he was tried 
offered up Isaac; and he that had received the promises offered up 
his only begotten son, of whom it was said, that in Isaac shall thy 
seed be called ; accounting that God was able to raise him up, even 
from the dead. Could such aman be tinctured with polytheism ? 
Impossible! But Isaac and Jacob were heirs of the same promise 
with him ; partakers of the same grace; favored with similar mani- 
festations of the Deity; and in the Scripture Jmiovau is more fre- 
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quently styled the God of Jacob, than the God of Abraham. ~The © 
proof then of their, Polytheism is totally wanting; and until it can 
be produced, Sir W. Drummond’s Dissertation is amere flight of the 
mmMagimation. r ; 

I have next to inguire of Sir William, whence “ we know that 
Joseph was a Diviner ?”’?--He made no such pretensions to Pharaoh’s 
butler and baker. Joseph was a man of God—a man of the strictest 
probity—of unspotted virtue. He pretended to no superior skill, when 
brought before Pharaoh, to interpret his dreams: but when the king 
complimented him upon the fame of his knowledge, he answered, 
« It is not m me: God shall give Pharaoh an answer of peace.’ 
Was there any thing in this like the grimace of a Diver? There is, 
however, no other part of Scripture from which we can gather any 
knowledge of his being a Diviner, for I can hardly think Sir W. D. 
would quote Gen. 44. asa proof; yet, for fear a favorite hypothesis 
should have misled him, I shall say a few words on the two’ places 
which seem to allude to divination. — Ist. The whole affair was con- 
trived by Joseph to detain his brethren, for a time, and awaken in 
their minds remorse for their unnatural treatment of him in his youth: 
he had indeed discovered some sign of compunction in them, and had 
wept on discovering it—in all probability, he desired to know how far 
their affection for their father would carry them, when they supposed 
his favorite son was about to be detained in Egypt; and he might be 
divinely influenced in his coiduct, to lead Judah to that inimitably 
pathetic intercession for Benjamin, in which he offered himself a sub- 
stitute for his brother, and whereby he most eminently became a type 
of that Shiloh, who, according to the flesh, sprang from him. But 
it is perfectly evident that he could have no occasion to resort to any 
superstitious methods, to discover a circumstance contrived by himself, 
znd executed by his confidential servant; the consequence is plain, he 
used no divination in this case. 2% If the superstitious customs in 
Egypt led the « Profanum vulgus” to suppose the great and learned 
men capable of divination by means of a cup, does any but the vulgar 
think so now? Those who consult diviners are the dupes of their art; 
I have yet to learn that diviners were ever the dupes of their own 
pretences. I have heard much of witches, wizards, magistat 
necromancers, &c. but I am very surethat none of them ever thought 
himself possessed of the power attributed to the fraternity, by the 
credulous multitude. A man practising divination is an IMPOSTOR ; 
but Joseph was a servant, an highly favored servant of Jzmovan, and 
therefore was no diviner. 3. Let us advert to the import of the 
words in the original, 12 Wd wri, nachaash yenacheesh bo. This 
is rendered by Seb. Munster, “ pro quo augurando auguratur.” He 
renders it thus on the authority of the Rabbis, who expound 32 by 
JWaya. The Chaldee interpreter reads the words, “ would make 
diligent search.”?, Kimhi explains it, ‘¢ would inquire of the Augurs 
how the cup had been taken away,” or, “he would think the loss of 
the cup from which he was accustomed to drink an evil augury or 
omen to himself.’ Aben Ezra expounds it. in a quite different 
manner, paraphrasing the words of the steward thus: “ By this cup 
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my lord has tried you, that he might know whether ye were thieves,’’. 
&c. From the variety of: significations which WI) bears, it would 
perhaps betray a want of modesty to pronounce the above interpre- 
tations erroneous; yet I must acknowledge, that I suspect them to be 
so, for there appears to be a manifest allusion to the superstitious 
custom of divination, for which the ancient Egyptians were remark- 
able: at the same time it is perfectly clear, from what I have said 
above, that there could be no divination in this case; and we there- 
fore ought to understand the words of Joseph, and his steward, as 
intended to impress the brethren with a notion of the-cunning and 
knowledge of the person, into whose hands they had fallen ; while the 
various significations of Wht) might be considered by Joseph as a 
salvo, tor seeming to pretend to such a vain art. 

I may not have read every part of the Bible with that care and 
attention which the importance of the subjects contained in it merits 3 
there can, however, be no impropriety in saying, that I have fre- 
quently read it from beginning to end; yet I must confess, that if 
«¢ there are many circumstances from which we may conclude that 
Jacob was an astrologer,” I have never yet observed one of them., 
The streaked rods may, to the lively imagination of Sir W. 
Drummond, appear to be formed as an imitation of that held by the 
man who.occupied the sign of the Balances, in the Egyptian, or any 
other ancient zodiac he pleases; but while the Scripture is silent on 
that subject, I have no reason to believe that Jacob was an astrologer ; 
‘and if fifty old women, along with Eusebius, should tell me, “ that 
tradition, at least, represented Israel as an astrologer, who believed 
himself under the influence of the planet Saturn,’? I would reply, that 
the most authentic history is abundantly more worthy of credit than 
tradition ; in which history I read a declaration made by Jacob, when 
he drew near the close of life, which completely overthrows this 
old wives’ fable; it is as follows, “ God before whom my Fathers 
Abraham and Isaac did walk, the God who fed me all my life long 
unto this day, the Angel which redeemed me from all evil, bless 
the lads,’? &c. Gen. xlviii. 15.16. Had Sir W, attended, he would 
have perceived the absolute impossibility of reconciling the character 
of an astrologer with that of a servant of the living God; since al} 
those who pretended (and they only pretended) to the knowledge of 
secret things by means of astrology, divination, &c. were declared to 
be an abomination to the Lord. bx Aw dD mM NDAN %3, 
ki toabath Jenov ax col oseeh eeleh: Yor ail who do these things are an 
abomination to JenovaH. Deut. xviii. 12. How then, I pray, can 
there be “many circumstances from which we may conclude that 
Jacob was an astrologer?’ With the same propriety might we say 
that light is darkness, or any contraries the same thing. After all the 
agreement which Sir W. seems to perceive between the figures on the 
Egyptian and other ancient zodiacs; and the figures used by Jacob in 
his Benediction pronounced just before his death, the coincidence is, 
I fear, imaginary. I will not at present take upon me to inquire 
whether the figures upon the ancient celestial globes were hierogly- 
phic, or drawn for the same. purpose as those on modern globes, for 
the classification of the stars: I believe it is pretty generally allowed, 
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that the uninitiated were taught to believe many absurdities respecting 
the intelligences, that resided in, and presided over, certain stars and 
planets; but the ogysmvres and xgoPira: were perfectly acquainted with 
the Mythos, under which all the religion of their deluded followers 
was veiled : they well knew that Osiris and Isis, 'Typhon and Orus, 
and the whole rabblement of gods, goddesses, giants, &c. were mere 
men and women; and their Theomachia no more than the petty 
warfare of a few savage tribes of violent men; historical facts 
recorded by Thoth and the Cabiri in hiefoglyphics, or in a kind of 
writing, invented for the purpose of confining the knowledge of these 
things to a few, who thereby gained such an ascendancy over their 
fellow-men, as enabled them to obtain honors, wealth, and empire, at 
the expense of the morals and happiness of the multitude. The 
managers of this politico-religious system went by various names ; all. 
of them pretended to possess powers, more than human ; some were 
augurs, some soothsayers, some astrologers, some pythons or ventrilo- 
quists, and all of them vile impostors. It was therefore impossible to 
be an astrologer, in those times, without being a vile person, MAY VL 
There were no books of astrology, from which Jacob might learn to 
dabble in the futile art ; if he knew any thing respecting it, he. must 
have acquired it by being initiated into the mysteries of the Cabiri ; 
in which case he would have learned that the whole was a deception, 
practised on the vulgar, for political purposes; and that before any 
one could become a professed astrologer, he must determine to be a 
villam. JI believe that no person who has considered the history of 
the most ancient nations, will think I have overcharged the picture 
of those ancient quack doctors,—If Jacob was an astrologer, and the 
49th chapter of Genesis a collection of astrological sentences, how 
can any one be so inconsistent as to suppose, that the patriarch 
would break out, in the midst of such an unintelligible jargon of 
impiety, into that apostrophe ?—“ For thy salvation have I waited 
O Jenovan.” I doubt not that Sir W. has sufficient candor to 
acknowledge, that an astrologer, who considered himself under 
the influence of the planet Saturn,”? would make such an exclamation 
as that above with a very ill grace ; and since all who do any of those 
superstitious and irreligious things are the detestation of JEHOVAH, it 
is not posszble that Jacob should have at all referred to astrology, in the 
last benediction pronounced upon his children. 

Since Kircher and Dupuis only pretend “that the emblems which 
“were painted on the standards of the tribes in the camp of the Hebrews, 
were no other than the zodiacal signs,’ No. vi. p. 388. it betrays 
want of thought in Sir W. D. to suppose his hypothesis can ‘gain 
any thing by such pretensions; or even by the ‘opinions ‘of 
Rabbi Kimchi and Aben Ezra: we know the authority of. tradi- 
tion among the Jews was, in the days of the Messiah, so great that 
they had, by it, rendered the worp or Gop of no effect :—not ‘so, I 
hope, with Sir W. Drummond. Both as a scholar and a Christian, 
he must esteem tradition in a different manner; and it appéars to me, 
that to read what Aben Ezra has said on this subject, and Kimchi 
after him, is sufficient to convince any one that the whole is an 
unfounded conjecture, and of no more ‘authority in the*present case} 
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than the Jewish legends respecting Ogg, king of Bashan. Are pan 
verillum and standard, strictly synonymous terms? Was the dege/ an 
énsign like that carried by the sub-lieutenants in our marching regi« 
ments, or a smaller'one like that carried by a cornet of dragoons? 
Wasit like the eagles of the Roman legions, in short, was it a fla 
or an image? There is every reason to believe that the first standards 
were images of the gods; and it is pretty clear that the sacramentum, 
or soldier’s oath, was taken in presence of, or with reference to, the 
military standard among the Romans; and their standards were 
effigies of the gods, or deified emperors; whence it is evident, that 
the standard was used for a religious purpose, as well as for a military 
one, and indeed the same superstitious usage-continued after the 
Empire became nominally Christian: but it could not be used in this 
manner by the Jews; for in the very beginning of the decalogue they 
were forbidden to make any likeness of any thing in the Heavens, the 
aith, or the Waters, Exod. xx. 4. I know it may be said, that this 
prohibition had respect only to images made for purposes of idolatry. 
Without inquiring whether this be strictly true or not ; I ask, for what 
Other purposes weré images made at that early period? were the 
ancient people so famous for statuary and painting, as to have images 
and pictures for adorning their rents? no —so destitute were they of 
artists of this kind, that the history informs us the persons who exe- 
cuted the curious work for the Tabernacle, &c. were immediately 
taught by God, Exod. xxviii. 3. and xxxi. 1—6. Painting was not 
then so common as it is now; and all statues and paintings exhibited 
to public view, in those early times, were used for purposes of super- 
stition only; it is therefore more than probable that the 53‘J had no 
image whatever upon it, and that Aben Ezra’s account is nothing 
more than conjecture. The Israelites were not at liberty to make 
images for standards, or to have even the cherubic figures wrought 
-upon them ; because this would have been to make to themselves the 
likeness of things which were forbidden in the second commandment. 
Therefore, since the standards of the heathen were undeniably used 
_ for superstitious and idolatrous purposes, the Israelites could not make 
standards in imitation of theirs, without setting at naught the law of 
God. And whatever the degel was, they could have no image 
depicted upon it without a positive command from God. But as the 
Scriptures are totally silent respecting the subject, the conjectures of 
_ Sir W. Drummond, Kircher, Dupuis, Kimchi, Aben Ezra, and the 
ancient doctors, are of little more authority than the Arabian Nights? 
Entertainments, or any other Romance. | 

Yet I readily acknowledge that there is something wonderfully 
striking in the manner in which Sir W.has arranged the subject ; and 
he certainly has learned names on. his’ side: General Vallancy in his 
Collectanea de rebus Hibernicis, and Dr. Hales in his Analysis’ of 
Chronology, have advanced similar opinions ;. but I maintain that the 
coincidence of Jacob’s figurative language with the figures painted 
upon the zodiac, is not sufficient for Sir W’s purpose—Men may be 
very learned, and yet may not reason correctly upon all subjects. The 
figures on the zodiac might as easily be copied from Jacob’s speech, 
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as Jacob’s speech from the zodiac: Ido not know that any one can 
prove the existence of such a painted zodiac in that early age; yet is 
~ not this necessary to Sir W. D’s hypothesis ?—I have been somewhat 
accustomed to mathematical deduction, and on subjects of Theology, 
the Bible is my Llementary Treatise -—in it are contained all my - 
_axioms, postulates, and definitions, by the aid of which I must try 
every question. Iam at least sufficiently acquainted with Geometry 
to know, that two magnitudes, each equal to a third magnitude, cannot 
be unequal between themselves; and I am equally certain, by the 
Elements of ‘Fheology, that no man can be an astrologer and a 
servant of JeHovau at the same time; because I learn from the Bible 
that every ASTROLOGER is the DETESTATION of JEHovAH! The bene- 
diction pronounced by Jacob upon his children could not therefore be 
an astrological jargon. — Sir W. is too well acquainted with the 
language and manners of the oriental people, to hesitate in allowing 
the much greater reason there is to suppose that Jacob prophetically _ 
described the dispositions and circumstances of his offspring, in the 
highly figurative language so common in oriental compositions, than 
to suppose the venerable Patriarch influenced by astrological notions. 


Newcastle on Tyne, Aug. 1812. W. A. HAILS. 





EXPLANATION OF A PASSAGE IN VIRGIL. 





I; the following attempt to explain a passage in Virgil is thought 
worthy of a place in your Journal, it will increase the diligence 
of 


TIRO. 


{n the third book of the A‘neid, when A‘neas suddenly appears 
before Andromache, she inquires for Ascanius with particular 
earnestness. | 

Quid puer Ascanius? superatne et vescitur aura? 339. 
Quem tibi jam Troja —_——_— 

Ecque jam puero est amisse cura parentis? 

Eequid in antiquam yirtutem animosque viriles 

Ms Et pater Aeneas et avunculus excitat Hector? i 

Possessed with the idea that the 340th line was left unfinished 
by the negligence of Virgil, or that it was mutilated by the inat 
tention of his transcribers, some critics have endeavoured to supply 
the deficiency, but their efforts do not appear to have been 
successful. ' 

For the supposition that, had Virgil intended to finish this line, 
he would have written 

Quem tibi jam Troja salvum fumante tenebas, 














* See note on this passage in the Delphin Edition. 
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but that he designedly left it imperfect, the following reasons 
may be given. 

Virgil’s peculiar excellence consists in those delicate touches 
of nature, which immediately penetrate the heart. He never ne- 
glects an opportunity of showing his tenderness, and he dweils with 
evident satisfaction on every pathetic circumstance. Hence it 
appears that, when Virgil seems to overlook any occasion for 
displaying the tenderness of his feelings, the reader should doubt 
his own knowledge of the passage, and not accuse Virgil of want 
of taste. | | 

Andromache, a mother who had lost her only son at the cap- 
ture of Troy, inquires concerning the fate of Ascanius, who, we 
are told ‘, was of the same age with her son whom he greatly resem- 
bled, but who had survived the destruction of his native city. 

This inquiry afforded Virgil an opportunity for indulging his 
natural tenderness, and he has not neglected it. He represents 
Andromache asking whether Ascanius still survived: she knew * 
he was not slain at ‘Troy, and she proceeds to say so; 

Quem tibi jam Troja salvum fumante tenebas ; 
but the contrast between the fate of Astyanax, and that of Asca- 
nius, rises before her imagination ; all a hapless mother’s feelings 
strangle her utterance, and she will not touch the string which 
reverberates only her own misfortunes, 
If the imperiect state of this verse is ascribed to this cause, 
instead of a defect, it becomes a beauty. | 

Yet again, when Andromache asks if Ascanius imitates the 
virtues of Aineas and Hector, the recollection that she once hoped 
her son would equal their fame, completely overpowers her; she 
breaks off with tears and long lamentation, which not even the 
sudden presence of a beloved friend could restrain ; 


Talia fundebat lacrymans, longosque ciebat 
Incassum fietus. speommanete an 


Ireland, Sept. 24. 1812. 
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fiemarks on the Ars Poetica of Horace, and an inguiry into the 
necessary qualifications for a Poet. 





r . . ; 
Lr 0 admonish the young men of his day, and especially the 
Pisos, against the too prevalent rage for becoming poets, without 





1 Mneid 3. lines 489, 90, 91. 

* From 1, 341. it is evident that Andromache was informed of the loss of 
Creusa: hence we may conclude that she was acquainted with the circumstances 
of their flight and consequently with the escape of Ascanius. 
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being possessed of the necessary qualifications, namely, a musi- 
cal ear, refined taste, sound judgment, and discriminating sense, 
joined with a proper portion of fancy; and not in order to - 
disclose the. mysteries of the poetic art to the * profane 
vulgar’, was the object of Horace in penning this celebrated 
performance. 

Hence his reiterated sarcasms against the would-be-poets of 
his age; his observations on the perfidious attractions of the 
Muse and the danger of the illusion, under which a poet labors 
when he makes an estimate of the value of his own verses. As 
our age too is not without an amazing portion of competitors for 
poetical fame, the remarks that then flowed from his didactie 
and satiric pen, conjoined with what we ourselves are here about 
to offer, may possibly be of some service at least to the rising 
generation, if not to the more hardened votaries of the Muse.— 

That so many qualities, as are above enumerated, should be 
requisite for the formation of a poet, may at a prima facie view, 
appear hardly probable, but if we examine each and all of them, 
we shall find them strictly necessary. 

Ist. Let me ask, who, without having an ear for music, can 
frame flowing and harmonious lines? who can be conscious of 
the varied beauties proceeding from the arrangement of periods 
and harmony of rhythm? who can know the just position of dactyls 
and spondees so as to give their verse a musical and poetic 
effect? who, in fine, can duly comprehend that most difficult 
part of the art, versification ?—Hence chiefly it was that Cicero 
was led to say poeta nascitur, orator fit, because any person pos- 
sessing a competent portion of sense and natural abilities may by 
intense study become eminent in almost any profession of life; 
but to make oneself a poet is a very different thing, for it has 
never been believed that any quantum of application would fur- 
nish us with a good ear, or any other sense which nature has 
denied us.—In a word, a musical or poetic ear might be compared to 
good birth, which as Edmund Howe, the antiquary, with truth 
observes, is a possession that neither wealth, nor learning, nor 
splendid actions, nor advaacement to the highest posts of honor, 
can per sé procure or constitute. ‘ A man may be created a peer, 
but no king can make him a gentleman; his birth and descent 
alone constitute him such.” 

Having thus exemplified the first point, and the impossibility 
of possessing it otherwise than as a natural endowment, we 
proceed to (2d) refined taste; which is evidently necessary in 
poetry and every thing else connected with the sacred nine ; for it 
is this alone which will mark and constitute the distinction be- 
tween minds of equal and similar culture. 


gd. Correct judgment and discriminating sense must be deemed 
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indispensable, for what else can prevent the absurdities into which: 
almost all young poets fall? what else keeps them clear, when 
shunning one fault, from gliding into another? (v.24, e¢ seq.) 
“ not to be formal they become negligent ; for fear of seeming 
to creep they lose themselves in the clouds; they rant to. be: 
sublime, and are absurd for the sake of novelty !” Wezland’s Fh lypo- 
thesis of the A.P. of Horace. ‘The source of these faults is: 
evidently the want .of sense and judgment, which like the 
Baipnovioy of Socrates, perpetually signifies to us ra jody YPaPEN, TH 
0: wy ye&hev.—The junction of Fancy with the foregoing is ne-: 
cessaty, in 23 much as it is the chief characteristic of poetry and 
relieves it from prosaic languor. 

But to return to our author. Horace commences this epistle 
‘with a Socratic turn extremely likely to awaken the attention of 
the younger Piso. He exposes in its full absurdity the essential 
fault which in a bad poem will be more prominent than in any 
other work of art, and which bad poets are incapable of curing. 
They do not know haw to compose a whole ; they commence with 
One image and finish with another, and their works are patched 
up of ill assorted pieces which cannot be made to unite and 
harmonise. 

In verses 14 and 24 he points out the common faults against 
the rule of unity, and the usual errors of young poets: in ver. 38 
he exhorts those who wish to write, thoroughly to examine their 
own powers, and not to rush blindly and biscapitendly: 3 into the 
toil of composition. 

A young man, who must probably be destitute of experience 
and ripeness of thought, and who has not yet had time to drink 
deeply of the Athenian and Roman fountains or the modern 
springs of improved science and polished Belles Lettres, can 
hardly be expected to form a right judgment on any subject of 
literature. Such a person should be cautious that he does not 
presume too much on the powers which he may fancy he pos- 
sesses, and which may have received the praises of friends and 
relations, who, as_ we all know, are too generally disposed to 
flatter and to cherish what perhaps some foolish mistake, arising 
either from ignorance or partiality, may have led them to regard 
as the “dawn of genius,” as it is called; such a person should 
be cautious how he suffers himself to be seduced to spend his hours 
in the attempt of composing pieces on high flown and difficult 
suljects, which he is often induced to do merely because at school 
or afterwards at college, some parts of his early productions may. 
have received the approbation of his tutor; but it is to be remem= 
bered that the ability to make a good or a pretty Latin verse now: 
and then is by no means sufficient encouragement to continue-te- 
woo the muse, and to proceed to the paulo majora, unless in- 
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deed the party actually possess, (independent of his own ideas 
and fancy respecting his talents) every one of the requisites before 
remised. 

But doubly cautious should he be, who unrewarded with any 
such praise as we have alluded to, has been repadsed in his earlier 
onsets—onsets: which may have been labored with excessive pains, 
anxiety, and research; doubly cautious, we say, should he be how 
he wastes in an idle and unprofitable pursuit (and one moreover 
whose attainment is completely problematical) that irreparable 
time, which if properly directed, and employed with equal asst- 
duity, would have led him through the depths of Science, and 
vendered him familiar with the most elegant and the most diffi- 
cult authors of antiquily, 

With your permission, Mr, Editor, we will at some future 
opportunity renew and proceed with these strictures on the poetic 
art, but before the subject is for the present dismissed, it will be 
necessary to state, that the object of this Essay is by no means to 
discourage the exertion of youthful talent, but on the contrary, 
to direct it to a more profitable, a more easily attained, and an 
equally honorable object of ambition-—an object which will afford 
permanent and substantial satisfaction, while the pursuit of the 
Muse, even when successful, would afford at best, unless we soar 
infinitely above ay auth but fugitive applause. 


Sept. 8th, 1812 CRITO. 
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When ye pray, say, Our Father. Luxe vi. 2. 


I. the Church should suffer in the Fury of a distempered and dis- 
tracted State, it is so far from wonder, that it were the greatest if it 
should not, as being a Vessel that hath hardly escaped Shipwrecks 








.t We shall present our Readers with many other of Bishop Pearsan’s smailey 
tracts and communications, chronologically arranged, 
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even on the calmest Seas: If those Persons who serve at the Altar 
should themselves be made a sacrifice, their Enemies could raise no 
Adimiration in them, who know they do-but follow that City of God 
Jerusalem, even Jerusalem that killed the Prophets and Stoned them 
that were sent unto her. If their Sacred Functions. should he 
Irreverently invaded and the Ministry of Reconciliation Prophaned by 
a Promiscuous Intrusion, the Sin were great, though it were not new : 
Strange fire is as old as Nadaé and Adbihu; and the oldest of the people 
have Jeroboam for their Patron. If they should Conspire to dis-robe 
the Spouse of Christ, to disinherit the Church, and say, Let us take 
to our selves the Houses of God. in Possession, this is as Old as Edom, 
and Moab, and Gebal, and Amaleck. Dionysius has taught them how 
to jeer off Jupiter’s Cloak and the Beard of Asculapius. Nay some of 
our Selves, like Statues of Victorta, seem ready to deliver them with 
our own Hands. If they should come closer yet (as the Devil drew 
near to Job) and study to Rob them of their Learning too, it hath 
been done before. Alas, the Apostate Julian would be their Predeces- 
sor: Nay if they should attempt it by Arms, the Turks did as much 
long since in the Eastern, and the Goths and Vandals in the Western 
Church. But that they should take away our Prayers too, the proper 
Weapons of our Church, this is beyond all Precedent. What, are we 
such Recusants that we must be thus disarmed? Or may it not be 
Lawfull to put up our Petitions, no not to God? What must we have 
an Arbitrary service too? Or.is Common Prayer to be taken in the 
Hebrew Dialect for Prophane? Are they so highly offended with the 
Name of Priest, that they will take away our Morning and Evening 
Sacrifice? And-not leave us so much as the Calves of our Lips? Our 
Persons I confess may be Obnoxious, and Gold and Silver may be a 
Sin. But the Innocent Prayers, what have they deserved? How 
have they offended Man, when so often Appeased God? Or at what 
Bar shall they be Condemned, which have been Daylv admitted to the 
Throne of Grace? Did the Authors give their Bodies to the Fire, 
that their books should be Burned? Or were such Reliques of Mar- 
tyrs ever disallowed? Did Reverend Cranmer therefore first Sacrifice 
his Hand, because it had a part in the Liturgy? If nothing else 
methinks, Mr. Calvin’s Approbation should keep it from an utter 
Abolition, or it must be a through Reformation indeed, that must 
Reform Geneva from Superstition. But former Liturgies have been 
Erroneous, and the Prayers of our Church may have some Spice per- 
haps of Malignity inthem: The Bishops had ahandin it. What think 
you if the Conjuring in the Litany hath raised all these Storms in the 
Common-wealth ? What.say you if praying for all that Travel by 
Land or Water hath brought so much Ammunition from beyond the 
Seas? What if the Prayer to deliver the King from all his Enemies, 
were the cause of his Separation from his Great Council? Indeed if 
this be ‘T’rue, there is some Cause why our Liturgy should be expunged, 
but that any should wrest from us the Prayer of our Lord, works 
such a degree of Admuration, as it goes beyond Lelief. What Szmeon 
would suffer his Sayiour'to be pulled out of his Arms? What Gada- 
renes.are these to 'strive'to.turn him out of their Coasts? Qui dedit 
wvere docuit etorare (saith St, Cyprian.) . His prayer ought to be as 
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dear as our Life. Wherefore did the Apostles ask but that we might 
Learn? Why were they so Ignorant, but that we might know? For 
one of his Disciples said unto him, Lord, teach us to Pray, (Verse the 


Ast,) And he said unto them, when ye pray, say, Our Father. In 
which Words three things are Observable. 


1. Indeterminatio temporis, orav meorsvyerts. When ye orev Tipoo 
Pray. siverde, 
2. Determinatio Orationis, Ayers say. Aiyere* 
8; Individuatio determinationis, wéreg iar. 0 Tdree 
‘Heavy 


In the Mosaical Law the Duty of Prayer was not so Absolutely 
and Expressly commanded; there was no General Precept: clearly 
obliging all the Children of Israel to a Petitionary Invocation ex- 
pressly Propounded in the Covenant, insomuch that the Excellent 
Industry of the Masters of the Jews, who have Marshalled out of the 
Law 613 distinct Commands have not found out one for Prayer, and 
Abulensis after all his Laborious Comments upon Moses, by which he 
puts as it were another Veil upon his Face, with a fond Wariness; 
concludes that guast nunguam invenitur. Indeed the Prophets who | 
were somewhat on the brighter side of the Cloud commanded 
Men to call upon God, either éroatra;, or with Limitation of 
Times or Causes, but a Constant and perpetual Duty of Prayer 
was not Imposed by any known Divine Injunction ’till under’ the 
Gospel. For the Law once delivered, and understood only as 
the State of the People then required, did not evidently crave a 
special and perpetual aid from Heaven, for the performance of it, 
neither was there then such a disproportion between the Promises and 
Precepts but that the Obedience to the one might work with some 
Modesty and expectation of the other ; Besides if the most Fervent 
Prayers had then been added to the most exact Obedience they could 
have wrought no absolute certainty of the Legal Promises, God 
having prepared a far greater than they generally Expected or he 
plainly Propounded. But the heighth of that True and Inherent 
Sanctity which we are called to under the Gospel evidently requires 
the perpetual Influence of Heaven, the Continual Assistance of the 
Spirit of God: And yet the Infinite Disproportion of our Duty with 
the Reward Revealed now challengeth the Supply of Petitions even 
upon supposal of the most Exact Obedience. Indeed the Jewish 
Sacrifices were in a manner Ceremonial or Symbolical Prayers. - As 
Orpheus, and Zoroaster used their Suffumigations; Hence the Greek 
age without change of a letter is made the Latin Ara. So Christ is 
our Altar as he is our Intercessor.. Not that they Prayed not under 
the Law, or that they were not obliged upon occasion. 
know Invocation hath a more antient origin, at least from Gen, 4, 
the days of Enos, and can scarce be imagined Younger 26. 
than Religion her self, being the most Proper and Natural 
Act thereof, as Schools observe, and therefore all the Heathen 
Sages exercised themselves therein as Porphyrius testifies of the Indan 
Brachmans, the Persian Magi, and the Greek Theolog?, and'the first 
Authors of the Massalian Heresy were Gentiles, as Eptphanius observes. 
So did the Jews in succeeding Ages, taught by ‘ frequent’ occa- 
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sions, and the Examples of the Prophets. In the Temple they joyned 
them with their Sacrifice,in their Synagogues with Read- 

ing of the Law, which are therefore called by Philo, ra xara Teor 
mons meoreuynesce, And in their Proseucha’s or Oratories, which eugsese. 
were as Chappels of Ease out of their Cities they used them 

alone. Besides their ordinary Devotions, it. is not Improbable that 
the most Eminent of their Doctors as they Instructed their Disci- 
ples in the Knowledge of the Law, so they prescribed or directed 
their Prayers, for Solus Deus docere potuit, ut se vellet orari. And 
therefore from whom we Receive the Kevelation of the Will of God, 
we cannot but desire to be Taught to Pray according to it. Thus 
St: John the Baptist taught his Disciples and the Disciples of our 
Lord (some of whom had belonged to John before) desired as much 
of his. ; 

One of his Disciples said unto him, Lord teach us to Pray, as John 
also taught his Disciples, which Request as we cannot Imagine could 
be denied, so we cannot Conceive any more than ‘l'wo ways to grant it, 
either by Forming a Prayer for them, or by delivering them Rules 
and Directions how to frame one. Now our Saviour takes the Former 
way; not laying down any Precepts, but delivering them a certain Set- 
Form, a Prayer of it self, and a Pattern for others, which is the second 
Observable in the Text. Determinatio Orationis. He gives them not 
a Directory, but a Form; He tells them not how but what they are to 
say. And he said unto them, when ye Pray, Say, Our Father, &c. 

Thus the Sacerdotal Benediction and Decimal. Profession were deli- 
yered in an Express Form, and the Psalms of David, (of which St. 
Jerome. hath observed Four to be Intituled Prayers,) were a Standing 
Part of the Jewish Liturgy; the 70 Disciples who were sent to Preach 
the’ Gospel, Lut. 10. were all to use one Short Benediction as it were 
before Sermon... St.'Paul concludes almost all his Epistles with one 
Form of Prayer, yet I hope his Spirit was ofno bad invention. Justin 
Martyr one of the eldest Sons of the Primitive Church mentions their 
Kowas eyes, their Common-Prayers, and Tertullian hath left us the 
Heads of their Ordinary Prayers for the Heathen Emperors. Vitam 
Prolixam, imperium Securum, Domum Tutam, Exercitus Fortes, Senatum 
Fideliem, Populum Probum, Orbem Quietum. Thus they Prayed for the 

‘Prosecutors of the Church; more than some of us will do forthe Defen- 
der of the Faith. 

Constantine the Great, whose Portraicture was stamped on his Coin 
ina Posture of Prayer, had his sidécpoug Edyes composed with study 
and.» Premeditation, -Euyos evdicuous ody rois tov Becriresov osxov wT Angods 
aadidw (saith Lused.) he duly said his set and appointed Prayers with. 
his Hloushold. Some have thought the Emperor our Country Man. 
Certainly, there cannot be a more proper Description of our present 
Constantine. Nay besides, he Penn’d a Form of Prayer to be said by 
all his Armies. And it ended thus, Tov neeeregoy BaotAges Kayorevrivoy, 
mains ve adtoy OQcoPsrss tai pnesorroy ypeiv Broo decoy xael vexnrny 
Ovadrrictus worviaueds. Give me leave not only to Translate pasioroy 
it into our Language, but into our Aifections and Devo- @vadcricd, 
tions: also. We beseech thee, O Lord, to preserve our | 
King, and his Royal Issue amongst us both safe and victorious. 
Thus. the frst Christian: Monarch was Zealous of the Set Prayers 
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of the Church, and they that strike at one, will not spare the 
other ;_ and yet. such there be, who instead of Buyers and Sellers, 
whip the very Prayers out of the Temple, turn them out of their 
House with their new Divinity, sweeping out all good Christianity ; 
all Prayer must be new, and’lest- they should continue, must be 
spent in the makmg, expire at the first Breath, and pass away (as 
God once appeared) in a Sound, for fear of Idolatry. Otherwise 
their Christian Liberty 1s Enthralled, and the Spirit of God is fet- 
tered. _What? Can the Issue of these things be Momentary, whose 
Causes to be divided are continual, and Effects Eternal; are their 
Words so truly “Exe wregeevra, that they fly from their Lips never to 
Return again? What is our Memory. Prophane, that when we kneel 
unto God we are bound to forget? Indeed “Enos who ts first 
mentioned to call upon the name of God is interpreted by 
Euseb. “Exajcpay, Forgetful. But if we should conclude it from 
thence, our Argument would be worse than his Interpretation. What 
are these but Distempers which break out in such suddain 

fits? and Abortive Meditations which are conceived and Rom. 8. 
born together? But they Object we know not what- we *® 
should pray for as we ought, but the Spirit it self maketh C 
Intercession for us. ’Tis true; so no Man can say that - hue 
Jesus is the Lord, #% e. make a Right Profession of the ~ 
Faith, but by the Holy Ghost. What, shall we therefore have Extem- 
porary Creeds too, and stand up, and begin with J deleve ata ven- 
ture? So should we quickly have two articles cut off ; The descent 
into Hell would be swallowed up immediately, and we should hear 
no more of the Catholick Church. ‘aad ca avvuars, (saith St. Paul,) 
I will Sing with the Spirit. Were it not excellent Musick to hear 
them Sing Psalms Extempore; and those who yet do but Read to 
them in several Corners, at length Dictate by Inspiration? But this 
Opinion is not altogether so gross, it hath been of late Refuted. It 
is lawful now to hear Divine Service, so it be not enjoyned. A 
Set Form may be digested, so it be not Commanded. This is a 
pure Spirit of Disobedience, the Set Form it self may be harmless, 
add but a little Obedience to it, and then it is Heinous. They have 
hitherto denied Man a Power to make any thing unlawful by Pro- 
hibitmg, and do they grant him a Power, to make something Unlawful 
by Commanding? Heretofore they have told us that Human Laws can- 
not bind the Conscience, now they Distinguish all in a different 
Character, to do what they Command they cannot, but Not to do they 
can. Here is a new Legislative Power which permits by Forbidding 
and Forbids by Commanding, a strange Sword of Justice that cuts 
with the Back, and Heals with the Edge. They may as well say that 
if our Sovereign were a private Man, they might lay down their 
Arms, but being He is their King, they cannot in Conscience. By 
this we may see what strange Divinity we are like to have, if the 
Spiritual Lords shall be divested of their Jurisdiction, and the Tem- 
poral possess their Chairs, and so I pass to the third thing Observable. 
' dndvviduatio Delerminationés, 'Vhe particular Forms here prescribed, 
the Pater-Nester, when ye pray, say, Our Father, &c. Here some 
will scarce be persuaded it is a Prayer at all, but a Pattern only. A 
Pattern Ioconfess it is, and so I understand .St. Matthew’s curws, and 
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Tertullian’s Oratio Legitima, in his Book de Fuga, but surely it isa 
Prayer too. Otherwise our Saviour Christ, should Command us 
when we pray not to pray. For he said unto them when ye 
pray, say, Our Father. So that this is a kind of Antichristian Doc- 
trine formally opposing Christ. When ye pray (sayshe) say, Our 
Father. But they say, when ye say our Father, ye do not pray. Well 
this being Granted, their scrupulous Conscience checks them still, a 
Prayer it is in it self they yield, but not tous. It is not lawful to use 
it as a Prayer. What, not lawful? Is there any Law against the 
Legislator? It hath been Innocent near 1600 Years, and is it now 
grown Offensive? can the Pretence of the Spirit thrust out that, Quad 
nulla Spiritualior Oratio, as St. Cyprian thinks? Or can we imagine 
that that which was made by the Son to be presented to the Father, 
should be interrupted by the Holy Ghost? In the Primitive times, the 
only Question was, whether it were lawful to use any other beside it, 
now the Judges are changed, they are let free, and this alone is ques- 
tioned. It was of late vehemently Objected against our Liturgy, 
that it omitted the last though suspected) clause, now it is accused for 
admitting the Rest; before it was a Crime to want a piece, and now 
’tis a greater to have it all. Ay, but we never Read that the Apostles 
used it. It is true we never Read that they Baptized any in the 
Name of the Father, the Son, and Holy Ghost; this is the Socinzan’s 
Argument for neglect of Baptism. Nay in this our Schismaticks are 
more Inconsequential than they. They using the Negative Argu- 
ment only to exclude all Necessity, these to enforce an Unlawfulness. 
Now there is a large Difference between Unlawful and Unnecessary. 
Besides, though we Read it not in Scriptures, yet this we know 
that the Primitive Church used the Lord’s-Prayer perpetually at the 
Eucharist, and this Tradition was so constant that St. Jerom doubts 
not to affirm that Christ so taught his Disciples. Sze docuit Apostolos 
suos ut quotidie in Corporis illius Sacrificio audeant loqui Pater Noster, 
saith he in the third Advers. Pelag. For the further Illustration give 
me leave to acquaint you with a piece of Antiquity in the Infancy of 
the Church. When any were converted to Christianity, they first 
made a Profession of their Faith, and a promise to live according to 
it, then they fasted and prayed for Remission of their former Sins, 
which done they were Baptized, and immediately after being brought 
to the Congregation, received the Eucharist, as appears out of Justin 
Martyr’s Apology, upon which St. Jeom, de Baptismatis Fonte, Sur- 
pentes statim in prima Corporis Communione Christi dicunt Dimitie 
nobis debita nostra. His meaning is, as soon as they were Baptized 
they Received the Communion, and saying the Lord’s-Prayer accord- 
ing to Custom, asked God forgiveness of their Sins, though they were 
forgiven in Baptism, and therefore ’tis a Ridiculous Custom in the 
Romish Mass, that the Deacon should say, Libera nos @ Malo, and not 
the Priest, lest he might be suspected to be Guilty of some Mortal 
Sm. If then a perpetual and Universal Tradition of the Catholick 
Church hath any Authority in respect of us; if a clear and express 
precept of Christ, makes the thing Commanded beyond Dispute, how 
¢an that be unlawful, than which nothing at first was more clearly 
Delivered ; nothing since more universally received of us, but if they 
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delight so in their Negative Argumentations, I can help them with 

one more I believe, never any of the Fathers said it was Lawful. 
_ What is the Reason? They were better Orators than so, It had been 
a cold Expression to tell them, that was Lawful which no Man 
Doubted to be Divine, whoever said it is Lawful to Fear God, and 
*tis no Sin to believe in Christ ? . 

Away with these Scrupulous and Contradictious Spirits. Let’s 
make use of these Words of our Advocate Agnoscat Pater Filia suz 
werba, God said once from Heaven, This is my Beloved Son, hear 
him: When we Repeat this Prayer we might Return these Words 
again, this is thy Beloved Son, hear him. Who would Refuse that 
Petition which was Pen’d by him, who was first to promote it as our 
Advocate, and after to answer it as our Judge? And thus have I done 
with my Third and last observable Individuatio delerminationis, the 
Pater Noster, when ye pray, say,-Our Father. But now I have done 
with my Text, and seriously Reflect upon my Former Discourse. To 
what end is all this? To what purpose do I labour thus to decide 
these Controversies? The Jews have been so wise as to Refer their 
Difficulties to the coming of Elias, and cannot we stay till the 
Synod be convened ? What if the Carthaginian and Milevitan Coun- 
cils have determined for Set Forms, what if the Council of Toledo 
Enacted a Days Repetition of the Lord’s-Prayer? Alas they pretend- 
ed but to one Holy Ghost among them all? We are like to have 
divers Spirits im one. They were chosen but by the Clergy, These 
shall be Elected by a Representative Body of a whole Kingdom. 
Besides, they never had any yet out of America. We shall have 
some of Columbus’s discoveries, and of the Spirit which moves upon 
the Pacifick Waters. Therefore to conclude in a Word, whosoever 
will not freely submit his Judgment with all the Obedience of Faith 
to the determination of such a Synod, he deserves no better than to be 
counted a Member of the Catholick Church. | 
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+ in poe I vive an account of the editor's merits, it may not be 
wuproper to say a word of the excellencies and defects of the author ; 
especially as some modern critics have thought proper not only to 
greet him with the title of a scurrilous and indecent buffoon, but to 
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wonder how such monstrous farces could be endured by the chaste 
ears of an Attic audience. ‘That many should have been greatly exas- 
perated with Aristophanes, for publicly exhibiting Socrates on the 
stage, and making him speak and act ina manner most inconsistent 
with his known character, 1s not surprising; but as the accusation 
urged by some against the poet, of being instrumental to Socrates’s 
death, has been substautially refuted by many critics; so the present 
editor has very judiciously observed, with regard to the other part of 
the charge, that Socrates is not so much the object of ridicule in the 
Comedy ‘of the Clouds, as the philosophers in general, who, of whatever 
benefit the lessons and example of Svcrates himself might be to the 
state, were, from their idle lives, their minute, ridiculous, and 
sometimes impious disquisitions, highly prejudicial to their disciples, 
and, by consequence, to the public. Tf, says Mr. Brunck, Aristophanes. 
had really in the smallest degree contributed to the death of Socrates, 
it is not credible that Plato would have introduced them in his Sympo- 
sium, sitting together at the same table; itis not credible that he 
would have been so great an admirer ef him as to write an epigram in 
his praise ; containing a most extravagant compliment —Missa igitur 
hee faciamus—of the indecency which abounds in Aristophanes, 
unjustifiable as it certainly is, it may however be cbserved, that differ- 
ent ages differ extremely in their ideas of this offence. Among the 
ancients, plain speaking was the fashion; nor was that ceremenious 
delicacy introduced, which has taught men to abuse each other with 
the utmost politeness, and express the most mdecent ideas’ in the 
most modest language. ‘The ancients had little of this. ‘They were 
aceustomed to call a spade a spade; to give every thing its proper 
name, ‘There is another sort of indecency : ; which is infinitely more 
dangerous; which corrupts the heart without offendmeg the ear. I 
believe there is no man of sound judgnent who would not sooner let 
his son read Aristophanes than Congreve or Vanbrugh. In all Ariste- 
phanes’s indecency there is nothing that can allure, but much that 
must deter. He never dresses up the most detestable vices in an 
amiable light; but generally, by describing them in their native 
colors, makes the reader disgusted with them. His abuse of the most 
eminent citizens may be accounted for upon similar principles. 
Besides, in a Republic, freedom of speech was deemed an essential 
privilege of a citizen. Demosthenes treats his adversaries with such 
language as would, im our days, be reckoned scurrilous enough; but it 
passed, in those days, without any notice or reprehension. ‘The world 
is since greatly altered for the better. We hav e, indeed, retained the 
matter, but judiciously introduced more delicacy into the manner, 
In his plots too, it must be owned, Aristophanes is sometimes 
faulty. It ought however to be observed, that his contemporary 
conic poets did not pique themselves upon the artful management 
of the plot. Aristophanes has therefore the usual failing of 
dramatic writers, to introduce speeches, and even scenes, not much 
conducing to the business of the drama. But if the only use of the 
plot be, as the great Bayes has decided, to bring in good things, our 
poet will stand totally clear on this head of the charge, and the Knights 
may be mentioned as an honorable exception even ‘to this censure, as 
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the design of the play, to expose Cleon, and to turn him out of his 
place, is admirably supported from beginning to end.—To sum up 
Aristop hanes’s character, if we consider his just and severe ridicule of 
the Athenian foibles, his detestation of the expensive and ruinous war 
in which Greece was engaged; his pointed imvectives against the 
factious and interested demagogues, by whom the populace was 
deluded; ‘‘ who bauled for freedom in their senseless mood; ” his 
contempt of the useless and frivolous inquiries of the Sophists ; his 
wit and versatility of style; the astonishing playfulness, originality, 
and fertility of his imagination; the great harmony of versitication, 
whenever the subject required it, and his most refined elegance of 
language; in spite ef Dr. Beattie’s dictum, we shall look over his 
blemishes, and allow that, with all his faults, he might be a very good 
Citizen, and was certainly an excellent Poet. 

The learning, industry, and sagacity of Mr. Brunck, are well known 
to the literati, ‘Dy his elegant editions of some of the Greek Tragedies ; 
the Analecta Veterum Poetarum, and Apollonius Rhodius. ‘The 
present volumés are nearly of the same size with the Analecta; but the 
types in which the text is printed are the same with that of the Greek 
Tragedies. I am told most readers complain of the diminutive size of 
the character, and T must confess I should have been better pleased if 
the editor had employed the same types in this work as im the 
Analecta ; it would have spared the reader’s eyes, and, perhaps, have 
rendered the typographical errors fewer than they are at present. Mr. 
Brunck has had, for the use of this edition, (besides all the former 
editions of any consequence) the collations of many manuscripts; in 
the Plutus, Nubes and Ranw, five (the collation of one does not appear 
but in the Addenda) ; in the Equites, Acharnenses, Aves, and Lysistrata, 
three; inthe Vespe, Pax, and Ecclesiazuse, two; in the Thesmophoria- 
zusx, but one. “y the help of these manuscripts, the observations of 
critics, and bis own reading, he has been enabled not only to purge the 
text from innumerable usurpations, but sometimes to supply chasms in 
it: an instance or two of which I shall give in the progress of this 
article. ‘The ingenious critic apologises (or rather does not apologise) 
for having left some faulty readings in the text (which either critical 
sagacity, or the assistance ‘of MSS. would have removed) on account 
of the great hurry in which he was obliged to write his notes. ‘To me, 
I own, this reason seems not entirely satisfactory.— “ Quod olim libro- 
rum descriptoribus szpissimé evenit, id et ego quandoque passus sum ; 
nec hujus inconsiderantiz necesse duco ut me purgem, veniamque 
petam ; quin mirari subit letarique bonam fortunam frequentioribus 
istiusmodi lapsibus mihi cavisse; maximé quuin recordor, partem haud 
mipimiam istarum fabularum a me descriptam iterum fuisse, dum in 
Museo meo vel ludebat filius meus, quo animum meum nihil magis 
acivertit oblectatque, vel confabulabantur boni quidam Virl, qui quot 
fere diebus horisque matutinis ad me visere solent.”"—Tantamne rem 
tam negligenter? I think im such a case I Houg have sent Master 
Brunck cut of the room. -Pugh! says Mr. B. (or I suppose would 
say, li he read Shakspeare) “ He talks to me that never had a son.” 
But to be serious ; what right has any man to publish a work of. this 
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kind ina hurry? Mr, B. I believe, is not in that unfortunate situation, 
which some learned men have experienced, to be obliged to publish as 
fast as the avarice or tyranny of booksellers required. There have 
too been some writers who, in publishing a book, have had a provident 
eye to the future, and taken care to reserve a sufficient quantity of 
additions to adorn the second impression. But this gentleman’s charac- 
ter and circumstances will not suffer us to entertain the slightest suspi- 
cion, that he will ever change from Mr. Brunck into Simonides. (Vid. 

Aristoph. Pac. 697.)—Mr. Brunck, in his notes, is frequently engaged 
with the Parisian Professor, and the flower of the French criti¢s, as she 
calls them, (to wit) Messrs. Vauvilliersand Dupuy, the former of whom 
lately published an edition of Sophocles, the latter has passed some 
censures upon Mr. Brunck’s critical works. Thus far perhaps, he may 
be readily excused, ‘Qs our t Umaon wy, GAG Tinwooumsvos : but Tam at a 
loss to account for the asperity with which he treats Kuster and 
Bergler, to the latter of whom he is scarcely more merciful than he 
was to Mr. Shaw in his edition of Apollonius. Bergler with him is 
fungus, stipes, bardus, and what not. If Mr. B. is better qualified 
than Kuster and Bergler to publish Aristophanes (as doubtless he ts by 
far,) ‘let him give God thanks, and make no boast of it;” but why 
triumph over men who are not in a condition to return the attack ? 
Tate, raw’, 03 Déomel “Eouy, uy Agye: AAN éa roy dvde’ excivoy, obmeo aoe” 

EVO KATW. | 

I now proceed to give sume instances of the improvements made in 
this edition. The plan of the Lysistrata is as follows: the women, 
grieved at the long continuance of the war, seize the acropolis, where 
the public money was kept, and resolve to keep the men at a distance 
till a peace shall be concluded. Upon this a dialogué ensues between 
Lysistrata and Probulus, the heroine and hero of the play. 

V. 487. “Ors Bovatueves 7 THY aneoMOA yucuy dmexrsioare prong nols. 
In some other editions it is printed THy fet hiy Hwy cmenrcioare rols 
woxrsis. Mr. Brunck has inserted very justly Dawes ’s emendation in 
the text, "Ors Bovaswevas viv wor yuwy amenrtioare Toles moyAoicsy. 
The corruption no doubt arose from the explanation of the scholiast 
being written above the text: 7 7oAss of itself signifies the acropolis. 
I cannot help submitting it to Mr. Brunck’s judgment, Whether in 
Plutus 772, instead of the vulgar reading xAcivev redov, we should not 
read xAsiviy moAty from Stephanus Byzant. v. Ribas! But perhaps 
Hemsterhuis has sufficiently defended the other reading; for t must 
own, though with the utmost fear of incurring Mr. Branck’s displea- 
sure (vid. not. in Plut. 327.) that I am not possessed of Hemsterhuis’s 
edition. 

V. 408. “Hpeis tuces our oe, TIP. tucic; A. huss wévros. Te 

ONETAIOY ys" | 
A." Ad amodentéa tar’ zorhy dus I. Ny tyv Anunte’, aoindv yen 

"AXA anodexrea is a conjectural emendation, first inserted in the 
Venetian edition ; ingenious enough, but wrong, ‘The first edition 
has ’AAX’ aronrea which comes nearer the true. reading, restored by 
Mr. B. from two MSS. ’AAAd woijréx.—But the MS. not only amends 
but supplies the text: for Mr. B. has inserted the following verse 
upon the authority of the MS, after verse 498. 
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AL (Os owhyres udy ey Bourn. TL. Aeivoy ye Nerves A. “Ayavanrels, 
"MAAad w. &e. 

Mr. Brunck is not in general very gracious to Kuster when he finds 
him negligent in smaller matters, But what would he have said ‘had 
he known, that in the very manuscript which Kuster used, not only the 
true reading of the 3d verse was preserved, but the second verse fairly 
and plainly written ?—Though he might have guessed something of 
the kind from the Scholiast, ‘to whose words a d see of the verse in 
question is prefixed. 

V.519. ‘O ds we evbds dwoBaehas Epaonev’ x El ey Tov OTH WLOVA VHOW. 
—Mr. Brunck rightly observes, that the copula has no business before 
zi; he therefore reads, ‘O 8 gw evbds vroBasbas gacney ay Ei pay Tov 
CTH LOVE. VITELS. (njoess from a MS.) I should rather read,'O 0 Zu evbvg 
dmoBarepas dv edacx’ Ki Pale &e. 

V. 529, seq. 4. Sidra. xy & xaraoure, Il. crore "yo. A. 

Kai ravre AAI LOT OL pepe 

Teoh THY xeparny® val yu Samy OAN ei TOUT ear abiay oot. 

Tap’ eno Tout 70 rece mec rAuxBuy, "ExX:, xab me ep ibov rept Ty 
xe eparyy,—Kara CLOT Che 

To enter into an examination of the tautology, the absurdity, the 
metrical defects, and the want of syntax in this sentence, as it now 
stands, would waste too much time and paper. Suffice it to say, that 
the editor has happily restored the genuine text by the aid of MSS. 

A. Siwqre. it. Sol ve w KA FAOUTE, ow ‘yn Kah FOL0F OL ULAV LIL 
abe TTe¢h 7 THY KEGAARY 5 oy voy Coyy. A.” AAG ei TOUT duacodidy Tos 

4s 

In the Nubes, after v. 969. Mr. B. has inserted a verse, which Mr. 
Valckenaer first discovered to belong to this place (from Suidas, u. 
mat Ely.) 

Ei 8¢ wis adray Poporone boar’, 4 udyrbesey rive xa, 

fAdros deiFuc, ey @ cLouovlass Xialoy } Bidvialwy.| &Ke. 

The Eccles. v. 621, 622. stand thus in the common editions : 

TT. Ody! [Cen OUYT othe B. Hepl cob. T. tod poy Euynaradagdesy. 

B. Kai co: towtrov dmapess. a 

Instead of this latter fragment, Kuster’s edition has, Kas cos 76 Tet 
rovrwy Jy wanvelas. These Mr. Brunck has restored -to sense and 
metre. by slightly altering ; the reading of the MS. IL. Oux) waovvrat. 
BE. Ilegt 7 TOU3 ne Oxpper, Yj dstans ous ean odvT as. 

B. legs 708 5 Too wn Fv ynaradagheiy nab oor ToLOT Toy Uadokes. . 

In_ the Thesmophoriazus, the women are gathered togetherate 
consult about some method of punishment for Euripides, who had so 
grossly traduced and scandalised them on‘the stage. When the assem- 
bly is met, the herald speaks to this effect, (v. °372.) ‘* Hear every 
ene; the female senate decreed (Timoclea was president, Lysicla 

clerk, Sostrata speaker) to hold an assembly early 1 in the morning, on 
the middle day of the Thesmophoria: "Exxar oto mosiy Bw Sev Th meon 
tiy becuopociuy, yy aris Ect yuiv oyoay. So Kuster’s edition. 
Davies (on Cicero de Legg. I. 10.) and Spanheim (on Callimach. H. 
in Jov. 84.) quotes the latter verse to prove that di; may be joined 
with a nominative. Dawes (Mise. Crit. p. 235.) perceiving a solecism 
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in this reading, tacitly altered it to ly’ aAis.—But the sense of the 
passage is not at all assisted by this alteration. _‘ The senate decreed 
to hold a meeting—if there is leisure;” ‘rather, ‘‘ if there should be 
leisure.” Neither could the herald be ignorant when he proclaimed 
this, whether they had sufficient leisure or not. ‘The first edition (by 
Junta) has jy dad july oor}. which approaches very near the true 
reading restored to the text from the MS. 7 waaicd yiv cyoay: “ on 
which day we are most at leisure.” The third day of the ‘Thesmopho- 
ria was a fast. (vid. Atheneum VIL. p. 307. F.) 

In the Pax, when Trygaus and the chorus are drawing the goddess 
Trene out of the well, the chorus exclaims, v. 496. ‘Qe nano eb tives 
eigivev yuiv. Mr. B’s MS. had ‘Os xaxdy of vives elcly ev yuiv. of which, 
he says, he could make notiing fora long time, till he luckily found 
the true reading in Suidas, v. xaxdvasr “Qs xandvor tives eioiv ev uly. 
** There are certainly some disaffected people among us.” And so the 
scholiast seems to have read in his copy, as one may conjecture from 
his explanation. , 

In the Equites, v. 1300, &c. the triremes are in great agitation : 
upon hearing that Hyperbolus is going to petition for a fieet, they vow 
that he shall never command them. But, says one, who had never 
come near man, if the Athenians consent to this motion— 

xaljrbal wor Sox 

Eis ro @noeiov wAzobceis, } ai tay ceuvov Gey. 

In which words there is neither sense nor syntax. | 

Whoever has a mind to see what the critics have written about it and 
about it, may consult Petit (Leg. Attic. p. 79.) D’Orville and Salvin 
(Miscell. Observat. Vol. II]. p. 401,2.) Dawes (Misc. Crit. p. 252.) 
Mr. Brunck has restored from conjecture, doxei —rAcocas. referring 
to Vesp. 270. ‘ [ advise that we sail either to the ‘Theseum, or the 
temple of the Eumenides, and take refuge there.” The emendation is 
ingenious and certain, nor does it the less honor to Mr. Brunck’s 
sagacity, that Reiske had already proposed the same in the Acta 
Lipsiensia for July 1750, p. 419. 

Eq.751. Ovx dy xabitoinyy ev drrw ywolw. “AAN gis ra meade 
Keiy mapeivas’s ray Tvtna: 

' ‘Phis Demus says to Agoracritus, who had requested him not to hear 
the cause in Pnyx. ‘The commentators have been led into gross errors 
by a slight corruption in the text. Mr. B. has: elegantly restored, ws 
76 mooote, “as formerly.” ~ Paha | ? 

Nub. 339. Keorgay reudryy weyaray dyaidy, roca ti opvibie nim aay. 
The metre is defective by half a foot. In Kuster’s edition: xoca 7 
éovibera ye xiyaay. Mr. Brunck has thrown out ye, and replaced the 
true reading upon the authority of Athenzeus and Eustathius, xyyAdy. 
It doubtless escaped his notice, that H. Stephens had made this emen- 
dation im his Ap. te Greek ‘Thes. p. 1228. To the authorities mentioned, 
he might have added the testimony of the Etymologus M. whom 
Phavorinus has transcribed p. 1060. ed. Bazil. 1541. 

Having quoted at random these few instances, in which the text of 
the author is improved; I now pass to the invidious and unpleasant 
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either made the text warse, or left it faulty. One great defect I 
cannot. help remarking im Mr. B. which is, his being in general too 
sparing of his explanations. As he has most unaccountably, and to the 
full suecess of his work fatally, omitted to publish the scholia together 
with the text, he ought to have made some amends for this defect in his 
notes, and also to have been more curious in noting the parodies of the 
tragedians and other authors in which Aristophanes so much indulges 
himself. These will appear to some grave omissions—but the over- 
sights Lam going to mention, Mr. B. would, without question, have 
entirely supplied or corrected, if he had allowed himself a little leisure 
for another revisal. | 

He has publicly testified that he has a great dislike to the particle 
ve, and accordingly has, with~great Justice, frequently expunged it; 
but he should have done it much oftener, and I will give a few examples 
where it ought to be thrown out, as perfectly useless both to the metre 
and sense. 

Nub. 869. Kai rity xceyatowdy ov reiBwy ray eviade. Mr B. 
inserts ye here after vév ; to make the verse agree with Dawes’s canon. 
f had rather read xceuaoredy on the authority of Pollux X. 157. and so 
perhaps the scholiast read, v. Peirson on Meeris, p. 242.1216. “Aréou)- 
gidons ye Uardov, Foysw wedypare. As the penultima of dze¢ud- 
eidcas is long, the ye ought to be expunged. Ran. 1055. “Eovs 
idacnaros, artis poate rois 0 1Pwcl ve royras. The particle is inter- 
polated by some later editor. Read reici 3 76aos-—Equit. 508. 
“Hyodynectey ery AeGovrets Y és 70 Gearpov ragabnyat. Read ’Hydynatey 
Eryn 7005 To beargov, as itis quoted by the author of the argument to 
the Nubes. Acharn. 629. Otrw waceBy mots 76 Geaagoy AeEwy.. Pac. 
735. Aurov eniver roos 70 Searoov wapaGas. There is another passage 
in Aristophanes where 7¢05 is to be restored instead of gov: Acharn. 
392. ‘Qs ony liv dv dyuv obros ocu exdekeras. This) Mr. B. quotes 
in a note upon Nub. 405. (where r. eropouer for évouas from Suidas, 
v. acd ye) to show that the particle dy may be joined with a future 
indicative, a point I shall not at present dispute, but the validity of 
this example to prove it. Hf the learned critic had looked into any of 
the three first editions of Suidas, v. Sicvgos, or P. Leopard. Emendat. 
xiii, 8. he would have found it thus quoted, ‘Qs oxybiv ayav obros ov 
mocdeferas, which is the true reading, changing only éywy into adywy, 
or, as Mr. Brunck would write it, wywy. Eccles. 701. 

Acharn. 18.° Otzws edyjoSyy vmod xovias ye ras odevs. As the penul- — 
tima of xovizs may be made long, vid. Lysistr. 470. the ye may be 
safely ejected on the authority of the‘scholiast and the first editions of 
Suidas, v. purrowat. . 

Av. 1478. ~Todro wév ve joos ale —Mr. B. is not quite satisfied with 
this verse, and therefore proposes Todro wév7 &¢—The common read- 
ing is Todro wey qoos aiei—read, Tod7o vod wey eos, which answers to 
what follows, Tod 0 xeiuvos.— ‘ 

Toic 0 evroereow y axodovdotyres..ye 1s of the editor’s insertion. 
Read Tots evrpeneciy 0. bhi 

Thesmoph. 225. Od yoo, pa riy Ajuyted ys evravbot peva. The 
particle is here of no force, nor is if in the earlier editions, at least it 
is not in the Basil, 1532. There can scarcely be a doubt, I think, but 
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we must read, Ov ydo, pa viv Ajuyre’, er evravdoT ped, to any one 
who will consult Nub. 814. Vesp. 1442. Av. 1335. I shail quote 
the middle example. O03 ro, wa viv Anuyre’, er evraubod wevels. To 
show of what signal use it is sometimes to compare aa author with him- 
self, I will give another example. Thesmoph. 630: $20’ iw, ri wewroy 
Ty 3 érnivowey; Mr. B. has aptly quoted Nub. 787. 20’ Nw, ri mers 
mew@roy yv; Tl eoaroy Av; but, what is surprising, did nof see that the 
verse in question was to be amended thus: 20” iw, ri wévror Fedroy Fy 3 
as ‘it is quoted by Suidas, v. reorives. | 

Ibid. 443. “OAiywy dvenay’ asta wagyrboy pyuaruy. Why does Mr. 
B. follow that bardus, stipes, fungus, &e. Bergler with his ye. + Why 
‘not gvexa xav77.— Lysistr. $2. Topvaddowal ye nal worl muyay aArnouas. 
Mr. B. reads ye Laconice. I should prefer Pouvaddouat re.—as it is 
quoted by Hustathius, p. 1570. ~ ~ 

Mr. B. sometimes quits the editions, at least those which I have, to 
wit, Aldus, Basil. 1532. and Kuster, without giving his reader notice, 
as for instance, Nub. 826. 1302. © Ran. 320. 376.1406. Probably he 
does this on the authority of MSS. (perhaps of other edd.) but such 
variations ought to be accounted for in the notes. 

He sometimes erroneously follows Kuster’s edition; as e. g. Plut. 
197. "H gyciv od Biwrev adrw rev Biov. In the preceding editions it is 
thus; "H @yciv, ovx eivas Biwrdy air@ tov Biov, where aura not sivas 
ought to have been omitted. . 

Nub. 1329. ic® for cic’, from Kuster. 

Eq. 787. Todro ye roveryoy adxids ecrivi—In Aldus, Toord ye cov 
TOU EYOY GAnous—read, Todrs ye ror cau rovpyoy ay Ias—vide infra 1054, 

Mr. Brunck generally shows a great.respect for Dawes, and follows 
his emendations; but I think he sometimes rejects them without 
reason, and sometimes does not give them all the support they might 
have, e. g. the emendation on Acharn, 271. is confirmed by Suidas, v. 
Aapaywy. that on Pac. 188. by Suidas, v. wsacos, Of the first I 
shall give but one instance. Plut. 392. asa MS. has rojoy, it ought to 
have been inserted in the text. The assertion of Mr. B’s, that there 
-are an hundred exceptions, is rash; I do not believe there are six. J 
remember one in the Rhesus, but easily to be altered. The verse from 
the Phecnissz is no proof at all; that from the Bacche very little ; in 
the example from -the Acharn. 903. read ‘O voles otros Aauanos.—v. 
Nub, 1270. Ta mia ravra yvonual; so far from ‘O mois not being 
admissible here, it is almost necessary, on account of the apodosis, ‘O 
dz1v0s, —I will give two instances of Aristophanes’s exactness in this 
particular. Ran. 1200. “Aqé Aynuiiov rove code TEAC ONS Sagleos. 
Soa MS. has it; rightly, as appears from the next verse, “Awd Ayxvuicv 
oD Tovs E400s.—Aves 1419. ‘Od) wdgertiv: GAN brov yor, Sef Agyery, 
IIreowy, wregwy dei, It_is plain that in the first verse we must read 
Grov dei, %oH Aeyesv, not only for the reason above given, but alse 
because (7 never governs a genitive case in the Attic poets. The 
only example, I believe, that can be produced to the contrary, is Euri- 
pides Orest. 667. 7) x64 Ciawy; but that is to be altered into dei Pirwy 
on the authority of Plutarch. Op. Mor. p. 68.—E. Aristotle. Ethic. 
ix. 
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Eq. 400. yevoiuyy 2v Kearlvov xwdiov. T must question whether this. 
can signify una de pellibus Cratini. L. Bos’s emendation év Kearivoy 
(Animady. p. 8.) seems to me to admit of no doubt. 

Ib. 456. Mr. B. seems somewhat uncertain about the word xoAd. 
There is no reason for change. ‘The Attics only use the middle future 
of this verb. xoAwuzvovs onght to have been restored, Vesp. 244. 
instead of xoAsuuevous, whieh cannot possibly come from xoAodw, or 
indeed any other word. Theopompus apud Suidam v, “Arzis. KoAao=. 
oma ye ces Kal rov cov” Arriy. 

Thesm. 149. Xoy rov woiyryy avdca woos 7a deduara—when avio is 
Me 97) SALE of eee 19 18, 
joined with a substantive, it is not, I believe, capable of the article. 
‘The roy is, I believe, the insertion of a later editor, without any autho- 
rity; I would therefore read, X¢j yao vosyr7_v—which connects better 
with the preceding verses. . 

In so long a work, it is impossible but some little inaceufacies, res- 
pecting the niceties of metre, must escape an editor, however diligent. 
or sagacious. 5 

Eq. 569. Kovdsls o2de wemror’ avrwy.—lt is astonishing that Mr.. 
Brunck should let the spondee pass in the first place, and not alter it to 
Kedric. [Read with the Ravenna MS. 00 yao ovdels mwror atrdy.] 

Ibid. 1256.* “Orws yevwuai oor Davis Umoyeageds dimwy. The metre 
of this line is redundant (the first syllable of davcs being long) though 
Valesius (on Harpocration, p. 228.) and D’Orville (on Chariton, p. 5.) 
quote it without suspicion. Amend it from Suidas, v. avds. “Orws 
y 
ETO TO8. 

Pac. 185. Ti cob wor écrirodvou’, oom eoeic 3 wiagwraros. an iambic 
with seven feet. Correct it Ti col aor’ gov’ Gvoy? ovx egeig; as Suidas 
quotes it v. piagot. IT will take this occasion to observe, that a little 
above, instead of "QO piace ual roAwyge—We must read on the same 
authority “Q 6%eAuge, to avoid tautology. Compare Ran. 465, 466. . 

Av. 385. “Adrad py od’ d\20 ool rw modyp’ yvavTiwuela. A spon- 
dee in the fifth place. The first editions have evavriwucia, read evyyri- 
wueda. ney 

Ibid. 1297. Sugaxovely dé Kirra: Meidias & exci. A cretic m the 
second place, r. Zvgaxociw. Eupolis quoted by the Scholia, Svgaxs- 
cing F Lome, jhe dv reyn Tois xuvidiciot roiow én) ray veryewr, In 
Kuster’s edition it is corrupted into Sugaxovetos. 

Thesin. 234. Bovaci bsacacba: cavrév; ei doxel, gece. A syllable 
too much, correct it slightly, BovAe: 9e%o$a:.—Eccles. 369. Lysistr. 
742. *Q worvia Eideijuic—without an elision; that the first syllable 
in vorvia may not be made long contrary to the author's custom. Té 
gdouandy cov Tiv voce preity wot. If any thing is to be altered, I 
suould rather suppose ’AAA’ ought to be supplied at the beginning of 
the verse. A similar omission has happened in the Aldine edition of 
furipid. Pheeniss. 1806. and in many editions of our author; Av. 
1093. "AAAG yayesnyy yaavida dorw vig Geiioc yas (ita leg. ex Schol. 
In v. 1505.) | 

The Index is a repetition of Kuster’s, but very much improved an 
enlarged. The Latin interpretation, which the learned editor has 
altered and corrected in an infinity of places, is as far as I have con- 
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‘sulted it, perspicuous and accurate. In the fragments, perhaps some- 
thing more might have been done. But I shall only just observe, 
that in the Gerytades, part of the 21st fragment is repeated in the 
Incerta, No. 41. where instead of sjuara—iuPamréuevos, we must 
read pyua ri—euPanrduevoy from Athenzus, p. 367, and that in 
the 3d fragment of the Aairaays, whoever will compare Nub. 865. 
1242. will think it ought probably to be corrected thus, “H why icws 
GU xaromduyyce Tw yeovw. Fragm. incert. 133. is a parody of Eurip- 
ides apud Plutarch. de Isid. et Osirid. p. 379. D. 
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To THE EDITOR OF THE CLASSICAL JOURNAL. 


Tw the Ninth Number of the Crassicat Jovrnat is a short 
article, purporting to show, that the edition of Callimachus, printed 
at London in 1741, along with Theognis, and a selection from the 
Anthologia, and generally understood to have been published by 
Dr. Richard Bentley, did not come from the hands of that cele- 
brated scholar. 

- The three principal reasons, upon which the author founds this 
belief, are, | | 

1. That, since Dr. Bentley died at the age of 80, and but one 
-year after the publication of the volume, he “ would hardly have 
published an edition of any classic at that period anonymously.” 

2.. ‘That “the manner, in which he is praised in the notes, is 
such, as to make it quite impossible that he should have written 
them himself. In p. 8. of the Notes, the Editor says, ‘ Profecto 
ultima in joi non potest corripi, ut luculentissimé demonstravit 
maocnum literarum humaniorum decus, Rich. Benileius.’ Thus 
again, p. 35. ‘ Ex notis eruditissim: Bentlet? and so in many 
other places; as * hac perspicacissimus Dentleius, p.41.” 

3. That « this Editor tells usthat he had been at Rome, which 
Dr. Bentley never was, unless 1am much’ mistaken. ‘ Vidi ipse, 
cum Rome essem; et consului, partim etiam contuli, codicem Vati- 
canum Bibliorum, &c. p. xvi.” iy 

.. Why your correspondent should be led to suppose it unlikely 
that Dr. Bentley should have published an edition of any classical 
author anonymously, merely because he was advanced in years, 
does not immediately appear. Be that as it may, the passages so 
complimentary to the Doctor, do not direct/y furnish us with a 
reason why they should not have been written by an anonymous 
editor, even though he himself should be the subject of them. 
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“This might rather be conceived as a feint, by which the editor 
might the more effectually screen himself from suspicion, It 
is a thing so common, (not that we at all approve of the 
practice,) that we almost wonder the idea should so totally have 
escaped your correspondent, 

From the Emendations of the Fragments of Menander and 
Philemon, published in 1718, by an editor who signs himself 
PHILELEUTHERUS LipsiENsis, and now universally allowed to 
have been written by Dr. Bentley, we make the following extracts : 

1, s¢ Videamus igitur, quid eruditissimus Kusterus ad hunc 
locum fad Suid. in wéuqrey] afferat: Mragmentum, inquit, hoc 
Menandri corruptum est, quod sic emendandum et numeris suis res- 
fituendum esse optime me monuit vir woarvpadécraros RICHARDUS 
BENTLEIUS ; 

Minpad Tavabives émesdy ov deyogas minmovra oey 
Mos bay, pATnE édopat THs x90NS Ed’ ALWOTOS. 
guem lectionem in versione seculus sum ; 
Postquam minorunt Panathen@orum pompam ducentem per forum te, - 
Moschion, vidit puelle meter in curru. ‘ 

EGREGIA SANE HAC CONJECTURA EST CELEBERRIMI ILLIUS 
BRITANNI, CUJUS EMENDATIONES AD CALLIMACHUM ET MA- 
LELAM OLIM, NUPER AUTEM AD CICERONIS TUSCULANAS 
SUMMA CUM VOLUPYATE ET FRUCTU LEGI.” [p. 79.] 

2, Et Callimachus Epigr. xix. 

O88 brov arrapaysy oe Bedolnapes 
EX SAGACISSIMI BENTLEIL EMENDATIONE: nam codices ibi inepteé 
habent 2a’ dpayov.” [p. 145.] im 

Are we then, by virtue of youg correspondent’s way of reason- 
ing, henceforth to deny, that these emendations were written by 
the man, who has, ever since their publication, been considered 
the author of them ? Is the volume from this time to be esteemed 
the production of any person rather than of Dr. Bentley ? Unfor- 
tunately for your correspondent, there was no man at that day, 
whose shoulders were Atlanteean enough to bear the burden of 
that exquisite performance. It was made of “ sterner stuff” 
than to have been held together by paper and pack-thread! Even 
your correspondent himself, in spite of his ingenuity, in spite of- 
the boldness with which he makes his assertions, and in spite of _ 
the chance that there is in the world a title-page of similar. plan 
and device to the title-page of the book in question, must allow 
that the Mmendatiuns of the Fragments of Menander and Philee 
‘mon came from the pen of Dr. Bentley, and of no one else but 
Dr. Bentley. 

As to the reniaining objection, which is certainly at first sight the 
most reasonable of the three, it is certain that Dr. Bentley was never 
at Rome, if ever upon the Continent at all. But may not this 
be referred to the same source as the passages just quoted from 
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Phileleutherus Lipsiensis ?—- What? convict the Doctor of a 
falsehood ? It would be an untruth beyond a doubt ;—an evasion, 
to say the least of it, which amounts to little less than an untruth, 
But are not the passages from Phileleutherus Lipsiensis equally 
evasive? ‘They are intended to say neither more nor less, than 
«J am not the author of this book ;” which is just as evasive, and 
just as false, as to say, © Vidi ipse, cum Rome essem,” &c.—So 
much for your correspondent’s mode of proving that the Callima- 
chus, which was printed at re sag in 1741, was not edited by 
Dr. Bentley. 

We now proceed to examine ‘the second part of this elaborate 
article. «It is plain enough then,” says your ingenious corre- 
spondent, ** who was not the author of this book ; the question 
is, who was. I believe, though I cannot quite prove it, that the 
real editor was Richard Warren, S.'T. P. of Jesus Coll. Cam- 
bridge, who in the very following year printed an edition of 
Hierocles on the Golden Verses, with the same types, and- for the 
same editors, putting his initials to that book, which he had not 
done to the former. Nothing can be more similar than the two 
books in every external mark.” 

This proof, which your correspondent himself confesses to be 
only a partial one, is more exceptionable than the one which we 
have just dismissed. Your correspondent contends, that since 
these books are similar in every external mark, they must needs 
have been edited by the same person. Equally reasonable would 
it have been to have asserted, that all volumes in vellum- binding 
were edited or bound by the same person ! 

But hold; let us examine these external marks, and, by care« 
fully contrasting them, force out this strange similarity, which ° 
strikes so strong upon the imagination of your correspondent. 
We will therefore be at the pains of transcribing the two titles : 
~ & Cartimacuir Hymni et Epigrammata: quibus accesserunt 
‘Theognidis carmina: necnon Epigrammata centum septuaginta 
sex ex Anthologia Greca, quorum magna pars non anté separatim 
excusa est. His adjuncta est Galeni Suasoria ad artes. Notas 
addidit, atque omnia emendaté imprimenda curavit Editor. In 
Proefatione disseritur de Lingue Greece pronunciatione secun- 
dumne Quantitatem an Acéentutn melius procedat. ‘O 8 yeawev 
xpsicoova Parnxaviyc. De seipso Callimachus. Londini, Lmpensis 
Gul. Thurlbourne, Bibliopole Cantab. Veneunt apud J. Nourse. 
P. Vaillant. J. Becroft. Lond. mpccx.t.” 

«© Hrerocriis, Philosophi Alexandrini in Aurea carmina Com- 
mentarius. Grace et Latiné. Greca accuratius nunc recognita, et 
ad MSS. codicum fidem exacta, piurimisque in locis ¢ Gudiani — 
Mediczi codicis collatione innteh deel: una cum notis subjunctis. 


Edidit R. W.S.T. P. Coll. Jes. Cant. nuper Socius, ke 
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Typis Jac. Bettenham: Jimpensis Gul. Thurlbourne, Bibliopole 
Caniab. Veneunt apud J. Nourse. P. Vaillant.. J, Becroft. Lond. 
MDCCXLII.” | 

Not the slightest trace of similarity do we find in these two 
titles, either with respect to Latinity, matter, or manner 3 save and. 
except only—that each of them ends with the clause,  Jmpensis 
Gul. Thurlbourne, Bibliopole Cantab. Veneunt apud J. Nourse, 
P. Vaillant,” &c. &c. And is this all ? ; 

‘Thus then, it should seem that for any thing your correspondent 
has said, Dr. Bentley himself might have been the editor of the 
London Callimachus. Not that we believe that he was, any more 
than Dr. Warren. ‘The two objections to the supposition that Dr. 
Warren was its editor, which are advanced by your correspondent 
himself, are of themselves decisive. On the strength of these 
alone, Dr. Warren could not possibly have been the person. 

After all, what is the probable conclusion we are to arrive at ? 
If we examine the style and manner in which the notes are written, 
the plan of the volume altogether, and the intrinsic worth of the 
whole, we shall easily see, that the method, the general substance, 
and the arrangement, are not Dr. Bentley’s.. Equally clear is its 
that this volume came from the hands of some person on terms 
of close intimacy with the Doctor, as may be collected from 
several of his opinions, emendations, &c. being incorporated with 
those of the editor, as well as from the very high estimation in 
which the Doctor’s character is every where held by the editor. 

We are informed by Mr. Dibdin, that the edition of Cicero de 
Finibus, published by the Doctor’s nephew, has been erroneously 
attributed to the Doctor himself. The same, we suspect, is the case 
with respect to the London Callimachus. ‘he style and cast of 
the notes in both these volumes is very similat,—so much so, that 
we ourselves do. not entertain a doubt about the matter. ‘The 
former of them has nothing particular to recommend it; and it 
must be candidly confessed that the latter has as little. As to the 
encomium which Dr, Harwood has lavished upon it, who pro- 
nounces it ‘ not inferior to any edition of Callimachus,” this does. 
not affect Our opinion in the least. This extravagant and fulsome | 
account of the work was not deduced from any examination into 
the merits of it, but is a mere translation from the Bzblioteca 
Portatile degli Autori Classici dall’ Al. Mauro Boni e da Barto- 
lommeo Gamba, who call it ‘ Fdizione, non inferiore a verun’ 
altra di Callimacho.” 1 

Besides this, we- are informed by Dr. Kippis, [see Class. Jour. 
No. 1x. p. 282.] that the Doctor’s nephew, ‘Thomas Bentley,’ 





1 if we'mistake not, we recollect to have seen a copy of this work, which ap- 
peared to have been bound soon after its publication, with the lettering on the 
binding expressive uf the atithor being T. Bentley, 
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L.L.D. travelled through Europe at his uncle’s expense, in 
order to collate all the MSS. of the Greek Testament, to which 
access could be obtained. ‘The Vatican library could not have 
been overlooked by him on an occasion like this ; and hence it is 
that we may satisfactorily account for the clause, Vidi ipse, 
cum Rome essem,” &c. 

Taking all this into consideration, we flatter ourselves that all 
such, as will give the question a fair and deliberate discussion, will 
readily incline to our way of thinking; and that henceforth 
bibliographers will no¢ desist from) calling the London Callimachus 
Bentley’s edition, although they may desist from calling it Dr. 
Richard Bentley’ Se 
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O pistoys which infancy has imbibed, and years have strengthened, 
it requires no moderate effort to shake off. This can only be effected 
by the fullest and clearest conviction of their futility.—Nature her- 
self imperiously calls upon us, to repel an attempt to overthrow, 
what we have been long accustomed to believe, and which, whatever 
other claims it may want, time at least has rendered sacred. 

A. feeling of.this sort, excited by lately perusing a paper, “ On 
the existence of Troy,”? which appeared in the ninth number of the 
Classical Journal, has prompted me to offer a few remarks on that 
interesting subject, which you may perhaps think worthy of insertion. 

Your correspondent begins, by urging the “ strong improbability, 
that the states of Greece in that rude and helpless state of society, 

should have been able to collect, equip, transport, and maintain 

abroad, an armament exceeding, in force any that they could draw 
together several centuries afterwards on far more momentous occa- 
sions.”,——Now, I maintain, that a barbarous state can always bring 
into the field a greater number of men, than the same state ddwaniced 
to a higher degree of civilization. In a barbarous state, every man, 
more or less, acquires a livelihood by dint. of arms, and by diat of 
arms maintains possession of what he has thus acquired; hence, every 
ome is, insome measure, asoldier. ‘That such was the early condition 
of the Greeks, Thucydides asserts, TUT yee i "BAAdstrrdngoPogsr, dec 
THs adedurous Te oinnress, Kat ove acParsic rae AAYAGUS éPodous. But 
when a nation has arrived at a higher degree of refinement; when 
industry, instead of violence, pr Agios erect, and the laws, aaa of 
arms, secure the possession of it; when wants are multiplied; when 
what were formerly luxuries, become necessaries; then the martial 
spirit evaporates, and the majority of the population is occupied in 
supplying the wants) or gratifying the iaclinations of the remainder. 
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Arguing on these general principles, I should say, that Greece 
not only might furnish the army mentioned by Homer, but might 
have poured forth one much greater, had she found it necessary or 
convenient.—For we find it expressly mentioned by Thucydides, 
that the Grecian armies in his times, (which were immediately suc- 
ceeding the expedition of Xerxes, brought: forward by your corres- 
pondent) were more numerous than that which Homer describes— 
tints 02 vomerCey thy cTeaTiAy ixeiyny, pesyiornY pea yeverbas TOY med auTns, Agia 
ouimny Oe Fav voy 74 Oxengou ev mosnres el Te yen xeevretbe mirrever, gv Sixds 
ail Fo peeiCov poey womnTay OITH Kocmnrcet, Cums 02 Dalvercee neck obras wdeerreee, 
Nay, he further asserts that the Homeric armament was by no 
means great, when considered as a national force: gis ras wsylorus 
youv nal Brayloras vals Fd Miroy cxomedyTt, oD morro Palvovres Luverbovresy 
os ams warns TH5 EAAd&os HOW Weeemapesyose | 

But your Correspondent thinks it next to impossible, that the little 
states of which Greece was composed could ‘have been brought to 
co-operate in the execution of a plan, concerted, not for their own 
defence, not to avert impending ruin, but merely for the destruction 
of an inoffensive neighbouring city, and that too, “ under the com- 
mand of a leader not much superior to themselves in either rank or 
power.” I confess, it would seem somewhat improbable, that a 
whole nation should voluntarily take up arms, solely for the recovery of 
the run-away wife of one of their princes ; but Thucydides considers this 
not to have been the case, but that the power and influence of Aga- 
memnon, whose empire he shows to have been by no means incon- 
siderable, compelled his countrymen to assemble and engage in the 
expedition. "Aryomtuvay TE wos Douek» THY TETE Ouvedpese Weouray, wok OD Toro TOD 
rois Tuvddesw ocnoss soeresAnpepesvous tors “EAgvas pemnesiigces cieyov, cov oroAoy 
crytiges. And again, tiv orguricy od yeoirt Td mwAsion Y iow Buvayayay 
xoryoxeta:. And probably the states of Greece would find little 
reluctance in complying with such a command, ‘since they would be 
doing nothing more than their daily habits of life accustomed them | 
to dos they would be engaging in a free-booting enterprise, with the 
prospect of greater profits than they usually acquired, and without 
much’ greater risk than they frequently underwent: for we seldom 
see Troy mentioned without some epithet to distinguish the magni- 
tude of its wealth, or the magnificence of its ornaments; and the 
Greeks seem to have been in the habit of invading, in insig- 
nificant numbers, the very country they were’ now to invade in a 
more formidable body 5 of yag"EAAnves 70 wetrct, xed Tay Beeedeay ore by 
rH nreieg mopecboerderios, | teh Orot wirovs £i90 0, erin negavro pece Dov 
wegarovcves veevoiy gr aAAHAODS, eT ecaroyro *eds Anoreley. The army 
therefore in general, I should conceive, cared little about the ostensi- 
ble object of their invasion, the recovery of Helen; but like Pene- 
lope’s suitors, were 

“ Non tantum Veneris, quantum studiosa culine.” 


But next, where “are we told that the.army remained nine years 
inactive in an enemy’s country, where they could procure subsistence 


enly by plundering the whole of that part of Asia Minor?” On the 
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contrary, Homer himself asserts expressly, at the end of the seventh 
book, that many ships came from Lemnos laden with wine, in part 
a present to the Atridz, but in part purchased by the army; 


~ 3 f s V4 
Nijes 0° & Anpevoso wapirremay, obvoy ayoures, 
/ 2 y BY hee 
TloAAci, tes meocaxey Inroviogs Euynos. 
‘ ade s , 
Xwels d os ale: Ayapiuvors noi Meverooy, 
n~ “5 / / rf . 
Aduev Inoovidins cyigcey peedv, wlAse meredte 
yA cg ae A ee / ? \ 
Evéey oe oiviCovre moeenxonsoaVveTes Ayzoetos ) 
~ VA “ ‘ 
*AAXOS pecy KAKO, AAO Ke TMs 


From what other places they might receive supplies, we cannot 
determine, but this is sufficient to prove, that they did not sub 
sist “only by plundering the whole of that part of Asia Minor?— 
Still, however, more decisive than this is Thucydides, who says, that a 
considerable part of the army was employed in cultivating the Cher- 
SONeSUS $ Palvovres d' oud ivratila welon TH Ovvelpeee yenrelpetvos, AAG meds yEne~ 
ylay +95 Xepfovgcou TELMOLUEVOL, nok Anoretcv, THs TeoPys carogict, 

Again, how is it to be proved that “Helen and most of the 
chieftains had attained an extreme old age.before the commencement 
of the siege: Euripides introduces ‘'yndarus the husband of 
Leda, as yet alive even after the Trojan war was ended; and Hermione, 
the daughter of Helen, was but in her childhood, if not in her in- 
fancy, when the expedition took place ; for Electra says in the Orestes, 
that, upon the departure of Menelaus, she was left with Clytemnestra to 
be brought up: 

Ry yee nee’ binovs EALD, OF Eis T eotcy Corts, 
maedevor, ean Te patel magedoner TeEPery 
Mivéacos, aryoeryay “Eepescvay Lamers aro, tT A QOrest. 63. 


Or, if this be thought indecisive,’ it may be inferred from her 
marrying Orestes that their ages were not very dissimilar. Now 
Orestes was. an infant in the arms, when Menelaus set sail for 
Troy, as we learn from the 371st line of the same play: 


a > / ~ 
BeePosyore ay ror ty KAvtomevgorecs segoiy, 
e/ > 37 / 3 = ! > 7 
Or serssrov pezradeoy ss Teotay tay. 


And with respect to “the incredible duration of the ships, and 
still more surprising duration of the chieftains ;’? I confess I see 
nothing marvellous in either; I should imagine the ships might re- 
main sea-worthy for ten years, particularly when the Greeks were 
- always ¢areful to draw them ashore after disembarking, nor suffered 
them to be buffeted by the force,'or decayed by the moisture, of 
the waves: and for the chieftains, I think our own army would 
furnish instances of as many chiefs, living as many years, under as 
many perilous circumstances, as the heroes of the Iliad. 

Another argument to prove that Troy never existed is, that there 
remain at present no decided vestiges of its site. But may not this 
be accounted for from Homer himself? No sooner, says. the poet, 
were the Greeks returned home victorious from Troy, than Neptune 
and Apollo conspired to overturn every stone of the wall which the 
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Greeks had so laboriously constructed, by bringing in one torrent ail 
the rivers, 


? f LA 1 ee 
"“Oocos am [datav de3ay rode meoeeourt, 
ttn ff 2) 8 / / 
Pyoos 0, Enramogos Fé, 


e e e e ° * e e 
~ c * Hees 3 e “Oy 
Tay mevrov opore oromar treame Doioos Aro) Ay, 
> ~ we ~ t/ ¢! - 39> \ 
Evyyuae O & TEhx05 bes pooy’ ve p) aed Livs 
Doveyis, oe xs Oacroy aArAlmrow relic Vein. 


And this magnificent passage concludes with saying that the object 
had been completely effected, and every vestige of the wall washed 
away, en 


Adin 0 txroinrey wag crycipsoov “EAAnT@ovtoy? 
Adtrig Ovjiovee weyerny Papaborcs xotrufe, 
Teixos orpeoe NO vyeES” Il. M.19-—32. 


This seems nothing less than the description of some immense 
deluge, which had visited the plains of Troas; and it would have 
been scarcely possible for such a resistless body of waters to have 
completely swept away every vestige of the wall, without, at the 
same time, inundating the whole country, clearing away a great part, 
if not the whole, of those remains of Troy which the Greeks had 
left in ruins; and in short, changing the appearance of the surround. . 
ing plains.—Your correspondent may hete perhaps object, that 
Homer probably wrote this, the better to conceal .his imposture, and 
by demolishing the remains of lium, prevent investigation into the 
truth of his narrative; but this, I must say, would be taking for 
granted the question to be proved; it would be built upon the very 
supposition that the Iliad was a fiction. 

Having stated, unobjectionably I hope, the observations which 
occurred to me in reading the paper in question, I shall conelude 
with another: argument, which appears to me to speak loudly m 
avor of the existence of Troy, viz. that the ancients believed it to 
have existed. This | would prove from the circumstance that upon 
a dispute between Athens and Megara respecting the possession of 
Salamis, the contest was decided in favor of the former, because it was 
“brought forward, that Homer in his catalogue of the ships arranges 
the Salaminian by the side of the Athenian vessels; such was the 
argument brought forward by Athens, and such was the argument sub- — 
mitted to by Megara.—Some of the authorities on which this fact 
rests are noticed by Clarke on the 558th line of the 2d book—Demos- 
thenes neither asserts, nor contradicts it; he only says that Solon 
treyeiz éwoince, and by that means preserved Salamis to the Athenians; 
this is neither proof nor contradiction, for in these compositions of Solon 
the verses of Homer might have been introduced.—Aristotle speaks in 
a less questionable shape, “A ¢yvaior Open pderves éyenreyro wees Larcepeivos* 
Laertius is rather more doubtful, @vio: 0: Purr, x. 7. A. Strabo seems 
to have believed the fact, but says some attribute the quotation to 
Pjsistratus, others to Solon, and he adds another circumstance, which 
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proves still more of what great consequence this authority of Homer 
was esteemed, viz. that the Megareans altered the verse, and read 
it as though Ajax had drawn up the Salaminian vessels by the side 
of those Hoda the cities around Megara.—The only authority against 
the fact is Plutarch, who writes that the generality asserted it, but 
avrol "Adavaios tadra pctv lovee: Prvegiay ives. Whether the authority of 
Aristotle be not to be preferred to that of Plutarch, respecting the 
opinion of the Athenians, I think no candid person who will 
consider their respective ages, and places of abode, can hesitate.— 
Such then being the fact, there cannot, I think, remain a doubt upon 
the minds of any, that the ancients considered the Iliad as a 
history. of unquestionable veracity, for it is not possible that an 
appeal to a fictitious poem could have decided the possession of an 
important island. 
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Answer to the Defence of Sir W. Drummond, concerning 
Egyptian Names. 





To THE EDITOR OF THE CLASSICAL JOURNAL. 


Tr is but too true, that writers sometimes differ in opinion, 
because they misrepresent one another’s words ; yet it is equally true, 
that they more often difier, because they really misunderstand. one 
another. ‘Thus Sir W. D. alleges, that 1 have misrepresented his 
words from beginning to end; yet on examining my own words, and 
even the very passage quoted by him, I cannot find that I have either 
misrepresented or misunderstood any thing said by him, although he 
has done both with respect to myself. Twill not take up your paper 
with any recapitulations of former words by either of us, as I have 
always found argumentations about what he said and I said to be very 
tiresome to readers: but I affirm, that I never asserted that ‘ his sub- 
stitution of He for Heth was only because it is the reading in the Sama- 
titan text,” but that such substitution was a reason which he gave for 
it.—So again, I never affirmed, “ that he considered aaneah to be only 
Hebrew,” but that he dzd derive it from Hebrew, and his own words 
were, “* what is Paaneah and how is it-gotten from the Hebrew,” p. 172. 
—1I never affirmed, “ that de said some Scribe translated the Egyptian 
words,” but that it was my own opinion, and only my own—l never 
affirmed it to be dis statement, ‘‘ that the Scribe inserted those words in 
the Hebrew text in place of the Egyptian,” but that it was again my 
own opinion only, and I am not now able to conceive what words of 
mine could be so much misunderstood by him; certainly that paragraph 
of mine, which he has quoted, could give no real cause for such mis- 
takes; but as it is of more importance to know what I meant to say, 
than what I did say, I will explain my former opinion in other words, 
dest my former ones should not be sufficiently perspicuous. 
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Now I have all along conceived that Sir W. believed the name 
of Joseph in the Hebrew text, to be an Egyptian word or words; 
the same has invariably been the opinion of all commentators, so far. 
as I know, not excepting even Calvin; for when he ridiculed the idea 
of explaining its meaning by the Hebrew, it was because he conceived 
it to be an Egyptian name, and that Egyptian words were inexplicable 
by the sense of Hebrew ones, and in this, I have here agreed with him. 
Nevertheless, all commentators have still continued to affirm the name in 
the Hebrew to be an Egyptian one, and have gone on also in the former 
way of See R ne: to interpret its meaning by the sense of Hebrew words 3 
in which Sir W. has followed them, and this under the pretence, that 
Hebrew and Egyptian were such similar languages, or cognate ones, 
that although the Reis was quite lost, yet it might be collected 
from Hebrew what the Egyptian name meant to express: but here a 
difficulty presented itself, for although aaneah may be a Hebrew word, 
yet Paaneah is not; both Abenezra‘and Bechai agree, “ that it hath no 
fellow in Scripture.” Gregory’s Dissert. p. 04. What then is to be 
done with the P? Sir W. proposes, that it may be the abbreviated PA’ 
of the Egyptian article. Pz, to which I object, as sending it back to 
Feypt, for as aaneah is a Hebrew word, it would be a strange medley 
to have an Egyptian article prefixed to it; but, answers Sir W., 
although aaneah is a Hebrew word, yet the Egyptian and Hebrew were 
such cognate languages that it is an Egyptian woyd likewise, and there- 
fore he has only preserved the proper Egyptian article for it. This 
assertion, however, -is only a supposition by Sir W., which he nei- 
ther has proved, nor can prove; he explains away indeed the Scrip- 
ture, and affirms, ‘ that there is no evidencé whatever in the Hebrew 
of ch. xl. 23. of Joseph’s having employed an interpreter to translate 
one language into another ;” but this again is an assertion directly con- 
trary to fact, at least, according to the testimony of the ancient Jews; » 
for the Jerusalem Targum renders that verse Interpretis loco steti¢ inter 
allos Manasses. | 

We must likewise require some better proof, that aaneah was an 
Egyptian word as well as Hebrew, than that the two languages were, 
as he asserts, cognate ones. So that hitherto no satisfactory account 
has been offered concerning that P prefixed to uaneach, and the case is 
the same concerning the ch er Heth which ends it, the real Hebrew 
word being, as Sir W. himself proves, aaneah, not aaneach ; if then we 
take away those two lettcrs from the beginning and end, the word is 
_Hebrew, but with them, is neither Hebrew nor yet Egyptian, so far as 
we know: this then is one reason at least, why Sir W. preferred the 
reading in the Samaritan text, which has af or e, instead of ach, 
and thus he got rid of the last letter, but could find no other way to get 
quit of the first letter P, than by sending it back to Egypt; from which 
he supposes the whole word to have come and to belong, although he 
still explains the meaning of it by the Hebrew. Now the reason 1 why 
the name in the Hebrew text has been so invariably presumed by all 
commentators to bean Egyptian word, has been only, because the He- 
brew text was the original, and the Greek text a translation, hence they 
concluded, that the name of Joseph in the Hebrew was the original 
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name, therefore an Egyptian name; but of what language the name in 
the Greek text was, they seem not to have determined ; they could not 
consider it as a Greek translation from Egyptian, because it was still 
unintelligible both to Greeks and Jews; neither could it be reasonably _ 
considered as an Kgyptian word, in case the name in the Hebrew text 
be an Egyptian word, for then there would be two different Egyptian 
names for Joseph, and both originals. Encompassed with these diffi- 
culties, has Sir W., after others, still left this subject; therefore, I 
have proposed, as the only means to remove them, that since the name 
im the Greek text is: found there in all MSS. of such an ancient transla- 
tion, and also in the early Coptic translation made from the Greek, 
that the name in the Greek is in reality the true Egyptian name; which 
has been there preserved untranslated, and that the name in the Hebrew 
text is an attempt to translate the sense of the other into Hebrew ; in 
which language, however, it is acknowledged by all parties, that it 
is not easy to deduce it altocether from any Hebrew roots; from whieh 
I conclude, that it is barbarous Hebrew, and was never intendéd to be 
offered as pure Hebrew, but intentionally made barbarous by some 
Jewish Scribe, who thus translated it; yet with the addition of two 
letters only, in order to imitate the sound of the original Egyptian word 
as preserved in the Greek copy.of it, and that nevertheless the sense was 
still sufficiently intelligible to Hebrew readers. Now the two’ letters in 
question are those above-mentioned p and cf, which thus formed the 
whole name Zophnothpoaneach, in imitation of Porton gavyy in sound x bat 
this barbarous Hebrew, later Jewsand modern commentators have rendered 
still more barbarous when they divided the name into two words, by 
joining the P to the beginning of the second word Paaneach, instead 
of the end of the first word Zephnothp, to which it was intentionally added, 
in order that, when joined to the preceding aspirate ¢h, it might the better 
imitate the aspirated sound of the Greck @+ agreeably to this, Sir 
‘W. himself allows, with others, that there could be no such word as 
Paaneah in the Hebrew language, but aaneah there may be and in the 
sense required of revealer. Thus then, I have shown how to get quit 
of that troublesome letter P without sending it back to Egypt, and thus 
making an incongruous medley of two different languages by prefixing. 
an Egyptian article Pz to a Hebrew word aaneah. ‘Lhe case is simi- 
lar in regard to the last syllable ach, which was also added instead 
of ah for the very same reason of imitating the sound of the last syl- 
lable yy of avy. But the insertion of two such letters-not belong- 
ing to the two Hebrew words still did not render the Hebrew so bar- 
barons, but that the Jew Philo and all other ancient Jews saw glimpse 
enough of the sense to translate them by occultorum revelator, as they 
all have accordingly done. Now, whoever shall compare the account 
which I have here given of the means taken by me to remove the diffi- 
culties, which have so much perplexed all others before, I am persuaded 
that they will find it to agree perfectly with my former account ex- 


- pressed in different words but with the same meaning; and likewise 


that I have not done Sir W. the injury of imputing to’ him such an 
easy and probable mode of removing the above difficulties, instead of 


his maintaining that Egyptian and Hebrew were such cognate languages, 


* 
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as to be both perfectly intelligible by natives of either country, not- 
withstanding that we read in Scripture of Joseph’s being foreed to make 
use of an interpreter to render his words intelligible to his brethren, 
when he spoke to them in the language of Egypt; for they had not the 
least suspicion, that Joseph, an Egyptian as they supposed, could be 
able to understand their Liebrew, when they spoke in this language to 
one another. I conceive then, that this connected explication of my 
former account, but to the very same purport, will be a more obvious 
mode of refuting thé pretended misrepresentations alleged < against me, | 
than that of showing the coherence and truth of my former possibly less 
connected sentences; and it will at the same time both prove and ex- 
plain the nature as well as origin of Sir W’s misapprehensions. 

[ may however add still farther, that my method of removing the 
above-mentioned difficulties is not so altogether new, but that something 
simelar to it has been proposed before, although not exactly the same, 
and may be found in Vitringa, who mentions, ‘‘ that some persons con- 
ceived the Egyptian name in the Hebrew ,text to have been viciously 
writ in Ifebrew letters, and thus viciously writ because it had been 
viciously pronounced by the Jews, who did not know the right Egyp- 
tian pronunciation.” Diussert. 1---6. Now this opinion still supposes 
the name to be Egyptian, like Sir W. andvall others; for Patrick and 
Le Clerc suppose the same, and very lately'Rosenmuller in his Scholia 
on Genesis ‘* Hance vocem gyptiacam*esse non est dubium.” 
ch.4t; but the above opinion, and those of all of the others are still liable 
to the same objection, that while they all suppose the name to be 
Egyptian, they nevertheless explain it by the senses of Hebrew words, 
under the supposition that there is not much difference between He- 
brew and Egyptian; which is an erroneous supposition, that has never 
yet been proved true, and which has been apparently contradicted, as 
above, in scripture, as well as incapable of being proved hereafter. 
Why then not deem the words to be Hebrew, if they are to be explained 
by Hebrew senses? yet barbarous Hebrew indeed; but in whatever 
respect they differ from pure Hebrew, I have shown the cause of this 
deviation to be not as in Vitringa, by the Feyptian words having been 
viciously pronounced, but by the Hebrew having: been viciously writ,_ 
and intentionally, in order to imitate the sounds of the original Egyp- 
tian-words ; which deviation however consists of only two letters, one 
at the end of each word; and when these are withdrawn, the remainder 
is good Hebrew, as Sir W. himself has proved: there is moreover still 
another difference between the. Egyptian and Hebrew words, that the 
first of the two words means, as I conceive, revelator in the Egyptian, 
which in the Hebrew means the contrary sense of occultorum, and 
there is a similar difference between the senses of the two other words. 
Hence it will appear, that I have fallen into no misrepresentation of 
Sir W’s words, when I said “ that he prefixed an Egyptian Phi to a 
Hebrew word, ” p- 408; for he himself has proved it to be a Hebrew 
word, so that I call it by its right name: but then he supposes that.the 
same is an Egyptian word likewise, and thus after sending it in a bal- 
loon from Jerusalem to Alexandria, he deems it a native likewise of 
Egypt, and hence contends, that there is no such incongruous medley 
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in the connexion of Phi and aaneah, for they are both orzginaily 
Egyptian words; but this is supposing what is still required to be 
proved, that aaneah is Egyptian as well as Hebrew. Now at least 
there is no similar word of the same sense in the remains of the Egyp- 
tian preserved in the Coptic dialect, for each there means eterna? and 
anai means beauty, and both of them appear to have been ancient 
and original Egyptian words, if not imported. from Greece or elsewhere; 
so that all the proof in question by Sir W. les hid in that mysterious 
word cognate, which is thus able in an instant to transmute one lan- 
guage into another; and we must therefore inquire into the pretensions of 
this word to be capable of effecting such an instantaneous operation. 
Now if Hebrew be intitled to the appellation of being cognate to Egyp- 
tian because they are descended from the two brothers Ham and Shem 3. 
then for the same reason Celtic and Gothic are cognate to Egyptian and 
Hebrew, for these two languages did in like manner descend from the 
“third brother Japheth, who doubtless spoke the same language as Ham 
and Shem. But can we from hence conclude, that any words found 
in Celtic and Gothic must necessarily be found in Egyptian and He- 
brew. likewise? There are indeed several similar words in ad/ these 
-Janguages, which have been retained from the original language of the 
three brothers, but the greater part of the words in each language are 
new ones invented by their posterity, aud not descended from the origi- 
nal stock, which latter when met with are considered as antique vari- 
eties, and on that account held in the same esteem by etymologists as 
ancient coins are by medalists. But from there being many such 
antique words found common to ail languages ancient and modern 
on account of their having all descended from one original stock, it 
can never be concluded that every other word found in one of those 
‘languages is to be found.in al/ the others, nor yet in any one other. 
If ries then ‘be the meaning of cognate, it can never prove that aaneah 
is.an Eg gyptian word as well asa Hebrew one, because in this sense they 
are cognate languages ; and if cognate means any thing else, we can- 
not reason about it wntilwe know. what it. does really mean. ‘Thus 
far however we may affirm, as I conceive, with safety, that it seems to 
be a frequent defect in Sir W’s derivations, that he first supposes a word 
_to be Egyptian without any other piaukible evidence than merely be- 
cause it is a Hebrew word, and then afterwards deduces some ety- 
mologies from those Egyptian words of his own creation merely. 
The same seems to be the casein his derivation of Pharoah, so far as 
I can conjecture what he means, which can be known only by conjec- 
~ ture: the information, however, of scripture abov ementioned sufficic ‘ntly 
proves, that the native Israelites and Keyptians could not even under- 
stand one another without an interpreter; which alone is a demon- 
strable proof, that we cannot conclude any word to be Egyptian merely 
because it is Hebrew. So that upon the whole it appears, that what 
Sir W. has imputed to me as misrepresentations, are in reality misappre- 
hensiors by himself; and arising partly from his supposing all others to 
have adopted the same opinions as himself concerning the connexion 
between languages, and partly from his having himself adopted some 


opinions to which no other person can accede without some better evi- 
dence for them than he has adduced. 
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There is still farther another article, which he has cither misappre- 
hended, or at least, which his account of it may mislead others to 
misapprehend: this is in speaking of the Ethiopian language, and his 
calling it the ancient Ethiopian, p. 411. by which he plainly means 
the Ethiopian into which the scriptures are translated. But this is not 
the ancient Ethiopian: we know hot indeed what the real nature of the 
most ancient Ethiopian was, whether it was the same as the Egyptian, 
or different; but we know from history, that Ethiopia was before 
christian times overrun by bodies of Arabian rovers, who crossed the 
Red Sea, and have kept possession of it ever since. Hence they intro- 
duced the Arabic into.Ethiopia, and it is into this dater Ethiopic 
tongue that the scripture is translated ; consequently this is the reason 
of its being so similar to Chaldee, as Ludolf and Bruce have shown. It 
cannot then be coneluded from this deter Ethiopian tongue being Chal- 
dec, that the language of Ethiopia before this revolution was Chaldee 
also, or that either that or the ancient E gyptian were cognate dialects to 
Ghaldew: and Arabic, because this /ater Ethiopian is so. Now when Hero- 
dotus speaks ‘ of the Ammonian dialect partaking of the Egyptian and 
Ethiopian” (p. 411.) he doubtless meant the ancient Ethioptan before 
the above Arabian possession of Ethiopia; which language, by the 
above passage, should seem to have been not very different from ancient 
Egyptian: the same may be concluded likewise from another sentence 
in Herodotus a little before, where he says, “ that 240,000 Egyptians 
revolted to the Ethiopians, and being settled there civilised the manners 
of the Ethiopians, who adopted those of these Egyptians,” hb. 3. and 
along with them doubtless their language also, in case it was not the 
same before. Now this confirms, that the ancient Ethiopian must 
have been a very diferent language from that which has subsisted there 
since the conquest of it by Arabs and other roving tribes ; which latter 
language therefore affords no proof, by its having much Chaldee in it, 
that the ancient hgyptian approached nearly to Chaldee likewise ; and 
this fact is disproved also by the remains of the ancient Egyptian still 
discoverable in the Coptic, in which ancient Egyptian very little 
Chaldee is found, or any remains of any other known and ancient lan- 
guage; on which account I have called it an original language, and 
very different from Hebrew, of which Chaldee is one dialect, Syriac 
another, and Arabic likewise. 

But here again, on account of my calling the ancient Egyptian an 
original language, Sir W. makes an equivocal observation, which again 
tends to mislead readers just as what he said concerning the Ethtopian ; 
for he says, “‘ that when I speak of the Egyptian being an original lan- 
guage, 1 must be speaking of a language which I know, and couse= 
quently, as he concludes, of the Coptic. * p. 411. It would have 
been more perspicuous, and more true, if he had said, “ that I must 
be speaking of the anczent Egyptian, so far as it can be learned through 
knowledge of the Coptic,” which is, in fact, now the only possible means 
of knowing any thing of it; and he who knows any thing of the Cop- 
tic must of necessity know just as much of the ancient Mgyptian; for 
after deducting all such Coptic words as are either Greek, Latin, Ara- 
bic, or of any other known language, the remainder of the Coptic is’ 
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ancient Egyptian, and similar to no ancient language whatever, but 
original; for whatever words have any apparent connexion with 
Chaldee, are in course first deducted, because it can never be known, 
whether they had subsisted in the ancient Egyptian, or were introduced 
into Coptic in dater ages through later connexions of Egypt with 
Arabia, and with the mixed and later Chaldee of Ethiopia. It is 
therefore the restduum of the Coptic, after deducting all more modern 
and foreign words introduced in later ages, which I call ancient Egyp- 
tian and an original language; and of this kind is indeed the chief part 
of the Coptic language. Why then, by my word Egyptian, did he 
suppose me to mean Coptic at p.415, when I’ said, as he quotes me 
there “ that the Egyptian is an original language,” (¢. e. the Coptic) as he 
interprets my word, namely modern Egyptian. But my words here 
ought to be interpreted by their meaning elsewhere, and every where 
else as well as here I plainly use Egyptian in opposition to Coptic, as 
distinguishing the ancient language of Egypt from the modern; I have 
sometimes indeed added the word ancient to it, yet very seldom ; and 
he himself likewise in general uses Egyptian in the same- sense as 
myself to mean ancient Egyptian, sometimes however, in like manner 
adding ancient to it, as may be seen at pp. 409, 410, 411, and 412: 
why then here and here only docs he interpret my word Egyptian by 
Coptic, that is, modern Egyptian, not ancient? ‘This misapprehension 
of my sense of Egyptian, so contrary to my own sense of it every 
where else, seems to have been made on purpose that he might prove 
the Egyptian (as he proceeds to do) to be not original, because the 
Coptic is full of Greek and other modern words: true, it is seft ,but 
the Egyptian is only that language, which remazns after the Coptic is 
deprived of all such modern words, and it is so dissimilar from all 
other ancient as well as modern languages as to be altogether original ; 
excepting possibly a few and very few Chaldee words, yet even these 
we are not certain of having subsisted in the most ancient state 
of the Egyptian tongue; for they may possibly have been introduced 
in later ages just as well as the Greek wor ds, so that even these or many 
of them ought to be separated from the ancient Egyptian ones. For 
this reason T have employed the following expression, “that as Egypt 
1s connected with the rest of the’continent only by the narrow isthmus 
of Suez, so also its language in like manner is connected with the 
continental language only by a very narrow resemblance,” the Jews 
having perhaps borrowed a few words from Egypt, to the Greeks also 
a few others were carried by Danaus, and possibly a few other words 
may be like to the Chaldee; yet not borrowed thence by the Egyptians, 
but they were remains of the old stock spoken by Shem, Ham, and 
Japhet, therefore still as orzgznal ones in the Egyptian as in the Chal- 
dee, although common to both, the Egyptians having retained them 
from Ham, just as in the Chaldee and Hebrew they were retained 
from their ancestor Shem. Iam afraid, that I have been unnecessarily 
prolix in the above explications, but I was willing, if possible, to 
prevent any further misapprehensions of my words ; for in fact except- 
ing Sir W.’s different opinion concerning the Egyptian being nearly 
the same as the Chaldee language, I doubt whether any other real dit- 
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ference subsists between us, which is not caused by the misapprehension 
of the senses of words. I will however, still subjoin concerning this 
subject one example of such original names in Egyptian for common 
objects of the senses, and for which no language could be without a 
name. Bochart blames Josephus for saying that the name Moyseh, 
commonly Moses, was formed from the Egyptian word mo, which as 
Josephus adds, means water, and yseh, saved, Moses having been saved 
from the water: instead of which Bochart will have the word to be 
altogether Hebrew, and derived from a Hebrew word somewhat simi- 
lar, meaning drawn out. Nevertheless, little as we can know now of the 
ancient Egyptian by the remains of it in the Coptic, we may nevertheless 
find reason to conclude, that Josephus may be rightin the name being 
derived from the Egyptian language, not the Hebrew. For in the 
Coptic moow stilt means water, ‘and owgeat means servare (Ps. xxxil. 


16.) but the Coptic letter for ge namely XC as in OY XDI is 
often in Coptic substituted for another letter, viz. 6, which sounds 


more like sh, in shie, and which would make the word to be oushaz 
nearly ysek or useh. Thus in like manner the dialect of Upper Egypt, 
which may be the most free from foreign corruptions, still retains in use 
* n’shie instead of n’gte in use in Lower Egypt as a naminative article 
(v. Woidé, p. 188.) Ido not hence contend, that this was the true 
derivation of Moyseh, but only, that even still we may as well seek 
for its origin in the Egyptian as in the Hebrew, and that it cannot 
be concluded ftom Bochart’s derivation, that Egyptian and Hebrew 
were nearly alike. For where shall we find moou tomean water in any 
other language? If not, it becomes a proof of the originality of the 
Egyptian in the names of the most common objects of life; and many 
other similar proofs may be added: but even if moou does exist in any: 
other ancient language in the same sense, still its being found in the 
Egyptian also can prove nothing more, than that it is one of the 
antique varieties of words preserved unaltered in two different languages 
ever since the time of Shem, Ham, and Japhet; therefore itis still an 
ancient and original word, although not an wnigue; and a few such 
antique words as these, aithoueh found in two aucient languages, do 
not destroy the originality of either, for they may not. have been bor- 
rowed by one from the other, but by both from one common original 
stock of still greater antiquity than either, in all those cases, where their 
words have not been new ones invented by themselves. 

I think that I have now noticed the chief misapprehensions of the 
senses of words, which, when removed, would show, that there is not 
so much difference in opinion ‘between us as at first may seem to he; 
and this has been a very unpleasant task, although a necessary one, 
to be ‘thus obliged to notice the mistakes of others, and to be puzzling 
ourselves about words instead of the more engaging pursuit after truths, 
if haply we may be able to discover them. As to the accidental mistake 
of a Coptic letter in my finding govr to be written by Sir W. TK OVT A 
never mentioned it as of much importance, but as I thought it a real 
variation in‘some Coptic Bible, its being now proved to be a mere 
mistake, took away from me one proof of the existence of variations 
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in the letters of the words in guestion ; which proof, however, I am now 
able to supply by others, and these tending to confirm my etymology 
of the name of Joseph, as I will show in a future paper; by which it 
will also appear, that Dathe is not free from misapprehensions and 
mistake. At present I shall only add, that I have certainly no wish to 
point out the mistakes of other writers, when they do not interfere 
with my own pursuit of truths, but since 1 have been forced to notice 
several misapprehensions in the etymologies of Sir W. D. it may-help 
to verify the reality of such defects by my showing still farther that 
similar ones are to be found in his papers concerning other writers, 
both in Greek and Latin, as well as concerning my English words. I 
have already shown, that if he has not misapprehended the Scripture 
concerning there being a necessity for interpreters between the Egyptians 
and Israelites, yethe has at least departed from the ancient opinion, and so 
also he has misapprehended the Greck of Strabo and the Latin of 
Woide.* In his remarks on an inscription at Saguntum in No, 4. p. 
908, will be found these words, ‘‘ Strabo distinctly tells us, that the 
language of the Gauls differed only a little from that of the Aquitani.” 
Now. this is so far from the real sense of Strabo’s words, that on the 
contrary they mean that the two languages were quite different. His 
words are these, “‘ Aquitanos non modo lingua sed etiam corporibus 
permutatos, Hispanis mag?s quam Gailis similes esse,” and it is the 
other nations in Gaul, called Belge and Celta, who differed only a little 
Jrom one another in language, not from that of the Aquitani, “ reliquos 
vero (Belgas et Celtas) Gallicd sané facie, vertim non utentes usque- 
quaque eadem lingué omnes, sed in plerisque paululim variatd” [usnedy 
Taparrarrovras Tats yawooass| lib. 4; and the same sense of the great 
difference between the Aquitani and Galli he repeats again not long 
after: ‘‘ Aquitani & natione Gallica corporis habita et ingud differunts 
magis Hispanis similes.”—-Woidé also had said ‘ Eggo, m, scribitur 
et 000, ogo, rex. Plur. veggwov reges. ogo.” p. 185. This is in the 
Saidic dialect, and the words of Sir W. are these, ‘This word (oy¢o) 
is in the Saidic ego, and it may be suspected, that it was originally 
written Po.” No.6. p. 374. in note from Essay on Punic inscription. 
Now that phrase, “this word (ovgo) is in the Saidic geo,” must be under- 
stood by all readers to mean, that when either pronounced, or written at 
full length as pronounced, it is ego, im the Saidic; but this is quite a 
different sense from the meaning of Woide’s words, which is, “ that ovgo 
is in the Saidic pronounced and also written eg¢o, but is sometimes con- 
tracted in writing into geo, and into mego instead of mi ego: there is 
then no such word as ego in the Saidic language, it is only a con- 
tracted sign of the rca] word ¢ggo, just as Co. is a contraction of 
Company. Asto this contraction being ever reduced to go, this is a mere 
supposition of the above writer, for which he has not the least foundation, 
and it has been thus reduced by him, in order that this pretended Egyp- 
tian word may approximate the nearer. to the Hebrew word rod. But 
although by this surgical operation performed upon the word gg¢o, it is 
reduced in letters, not to exceed in magnitude the Llebrew word 
roh; yet it is a still more difficult task to make these two words 
mean the same sense; and the method adopted for this by making 
a shepherd become a king, is still more curious; but I have no con- 
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cern here with any thing more than the sense of Woidé’s words, and 
thus to show that scribétur is by him always opposed to pronounced. 
Hence he says ‘* Zvav, duo, scribitur ut plurimum £ —Szxpe scribitur 
BT—suis literis scribitur in Exodus 12. 22.” (p. 94). 


Norwich, Jan. 28. pies: 


-P.S. I might proceed to show, that Sir W. has in like manner mis- 
apprehended a quotation made from Akerblad at p. 414, which is ap- 
plied by him to prove the truth of a conclusion, totally different from 
that, which it is there quoted to prove by Sir W. D. 
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To tHe Eprror of THE CLASSICAL JOURNAL. — 


Ls the following remarks upon a Latin verb, which has long 
exercised the pens of Critics, and the following strictures upon 
Dr. Burgess’s etymology of it, be at all interesting to your readers, 
{ shall have great pleasure in having communicated them. 


Hatton, Oct. 24. : EL. H. BARKER. 


« Nubere, proprio primarioque significatu est, nubis instar tegere, 
velare, xarvxruv G. voiler, couvrir: ita vetus Poeta in Pervigilio 
Veneris v. 22. Ipsa (Venus) jussit mane ut-ude virgines nubant (velent, 
tegant virgines) rose. Arnobius, L. iii. p. 118. Quod egua nubat 
terram, appellatus est, inquiunt, Neptunus: hinc nubere etiam nuptias 
facere significat, quod sc. nova nupta flammeo nuberetur, sive vela- 
retur, Ambros. E.whort. ad Virg. Rom. 1. f. 108. ‘A nubibus ver- 
bum nubentium tractum arbitror: denique operiuntur ut nubes, cum 
acceperint nupture velamina. B. Hieronymus ad illud Matthezi c. 
22. In resurrectione neque nubent, nec nubentur, Latina, inquit, 
consuetudo Greco zdzomati non respondet ; nubere enim proprie di- 
cuntur mulieres, et viri uxores ducere, Ovid. Met. 9. 761. de Iphi pu- 


ella, sed quam pro mare pater habuerat hactenus, et ei formosissimam 
virginem desponderat, 


Pronuba quid Juno? quid ad hec, Hymenee, venitis 
Sacra quibus qui ducat abest, ubi nubimus amba? 
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Claudian. in Eutropium Eunuchum, 1 v. 222. 


Quo struis hos auri cumulos, que pignora tantis 
Succedunt opibus? nubas, ducasve licebit, 
Nunquam mater eris, nunquam pater : 


quando vero de viris hoc verbi usurpant auctores, de hominibus 
uxoriis, i. e. sub imperio uxorum viventibus fere loguuntur, ut obser- 
vat Scalig. zn Catalect. Poet, Vet, Comment., et ita signate Martialis 
8 Epigr, 12. 


Uxort nubere nolo mee, 


sed neque hoc perpetuo observant auctores, Nonius 2. 577. ait, Nu-« 
bere veteres non solum mulieres, sed etiam viros dicebant, e. g. Pompon. 
' Meus frater nupsit dotate vetule: v. Barth. 6. 14.; item ad Claudian. 
paullo ante citatum locum, p. 1315. Scheurl. Statuam Mercur. 1. 2. 
p. 47. Taubman. ad Plaut. 15.” Basilii Fabri Sorani Thesaurus 
Eruditionis Scholastica, recensitus, emendatus, locupletatus a J. M. 
Gesnero, Hage-Comitum, 1735. 

«“ Nubo, xarvrra, tego, operio, velo, unde obnubo, Colum. L. 10. v.158. 
Tellus depositis cupiet se nubere plantis :—aliquando de viro dicitur, 
sed vel cum preposteras nuptias significamus, Juvenal. Sat. 2. v. 135. 
Nubit amicus, adde Mart. L. 12. Epigr. 42. Lamprid. in Helio- 
gab. c. 10. et Impp. Constantin. et Constant. L..9. Cod. tit. 9. Leg. 
31. hac sententia Sueton. in Neron. c. 29. et Tacit. Ann. 15. c. 37. 
verbo denubo usi sunt; vel cum vir uxori subjicitur, servitque aut 
propter dotem, aut propter nobilitatem, Pompon. ap. Non. c. 2. n. 
577. Martial. L. 8. Epigr. 12.; veperitur etiam simpliciter de viro 
dictum, Tertull. L. 1. ad Uxor. c. 7. sub fin. Pontificem Maz. rur- 
sus nubere nefus est, et L. 2. c. ult. Nec filit sine consensu patrum 
rite et gure nubent: hine virt nupti, matrimonio juncti, Varr. ap. Non. 
c. 7. n. 98. Viris nuptis, sacrificabantur in cubiculo vidue: sic nupta 
populus, h.e. juncta viti, Plin. L. 18. c. 28.” Totius Latinitatis 
Lexicon Consilio et Cura J. Facciolati, Opera et Studio Egidi Forcel- 
lini, Patavii, 1781. 

«< Nubo, operire, velare, ut nubes, que celum aperit—, Onomast. 
Nubo, xadroxrw :- —-Nubere, inquit Nonius, veteres non solum mulieres, 
_ sed etiam viros dicebant, ut nunc fiali dicunt, Pormponius Pannuceatis, 
Sed meus frater major, postquam vidit me vi dejectum domo, nupsit 
posterius dotate vetule, varicose, Afre: hactenus Nonius 2. 577.: 
posset Poeta sic indicare voluisse virum in potestatem mulieris dotate 
transiisse, quod sic visum Scaligero ad Catal. p. 226.; sicut Martial. 
8. 10. Uxori nubere nolo mee; nam ebscenum plane est, et ad mol- 
litiem marium pertinet, 1. 25. Nupsit heri, et Juv. Sats 2. 134, Nubit 
amicus, Plaut. Trin. argum. extr. Nubunt liberi, i.e. filius et filia:— 
hec debentur Barthio Adv. 6. 14. et ad Claudian. in Eutrop. 1. 223. : 
illud non exemit, vel archaicam esse hanc rationem, ut xubere, 
legitimo quidem matrimonio, dicantur viri, vel recentioris evi: add. 
Tertull; de Monog. 7. Sine dubio, dum iile prohibetur denuo nubere, 
et illa prohibetur, non habens nubere nist fratri: cf. Alb. Gentilis 
de Nuptiis 2. 3. p. 126. J, M. Gesneri Novus Lingue Latine The- 
SAUTUS. 
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“ Satis superque multa et magnifice quidem Jos, Scaliger in usum 
publicum protulit, unde ei omnis posteritas debere velit; inter cetera 
tamen et nonnulla damnavit, que melius, me si audias, absolvas, ut 
cum nubere de viris Latine dici negat in Animadv. in Locos contro- 
versos Titii: at Plautus argumento Trin. de utroque sexu. dixit, 
Senex ut rediit, cujus nubunt lberi, et Nonitis disertis verbis, Nubere 
weteres non solum mulieres, sed etiam ‘vtros dicebant, ita nt nunc Ttali 
dicunt, Pomponius Pannuceatis, Sed meus frater major, postquam ‘vidit 
me vt dejectum domo Nupsit posterius dotate vetule, varicose, Afre : 
neque bene etiam inibi 7 nubere propter dotem imperio uxori tradito 
interpretatur J. Mercerus; simpliciter enim nudere etiam de yirili 
sexu dixisse veteres Nonius docere nititur, et ita Plautus loco modo 
producto :—sed et vires nuptos dixit Varro L. xiv. Antiquitatum 
Rerum divinarum, eodem Nonio producente in Sacrificari, wiris 
nuptis, sacrificabantur in cubiculo vidue, quem locum cur corrigant 
vy. dd. cum non addunt, nobis incorrectum producere placet, for- 
san et sic magis correctum: ceterum, ne cui absonum videatur nubere 
dici viros, sciendum est ducere etiam quandoque foeminarum esse: 
Imp. Antoninus c. ur. Soluto Matrimonio Hostilie reseripsit, St agno- 
rans statum Erotis ut libertum duxisti et dotem dedisti, isque postea 
servus est judicatus, dotem ex peculio recipies, et si quid preterea eum 
tibt debuisse apparuerit.”? C. Barthiit Adversaria, L. vie c. 14 
-Francofurti, 1624, p. 177. | 

«“ In conducting the theory of language, many mistakes appear to 
have been committed by accommodating language to philosophy, 
instead of applying philosophy to language, or by reasoning from 
language in its most polished state; and thus determining on the 
origin of words according to their /atest orthography, and most 
prevailing significations: in the course of such inquiries the reason- 
ing is often manifestly derived from modes of polished life, and 
maxims of refined philosophy: I will endeavour to illustrate part of 
this observation, by explaining what I conceive to have been the 
original signification of zwbo: it has been an opinion long received, 
and almost as universally admitted, that nuptie dicta, quia flammeo 
caput nubentis obvolvatur, guod antiqui obnubere vocarunt: but this 
is a custom evidently posterior to civil society,” [My acquaintance 
with the customs and ceremonies, used by barbarous nations on such 
occasions, which in almost every country, whether ancient, or modern, 
have a wonderful similarity to each other, leads me to suspect the 
propriety of this remark, which I shall not discuss at the present 
moment, because | have not now the opportunity of consulting books 
of Voyages and ‘Travels, and because I do not choose to rely upon 
my memory], “ when ceremonies were instituted to give sanction and 
permanency to a rite, on which so much depended the good order, 
and happiness of civil life: the union, which was the origin of society, 
must have been antecedent to the rites ordained to make it legal: 
we must therefore search higher for the primitive signification of © 
nubo: Dr. Taylor on the Civil Law, p. 287. mentions a Hebrew 
radix, consisting of the same elements, which signifies procreation, 
birth, Sc. which he thinks bids fairer for the etymon, than any other 
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that can be assigned; but, with deference to so excellent a writer, I 
think that even this does not satisfy: to effect this union, there must 
have been something prior to the éberos procreare ; for, though the sti- 
pulation of the political contract was liberorum guerendorum causa, yet 
it is expressly mentioned in a law, which Taylor quotes before, and 
afterwards enlarges upon, that nuptias non voncubitus, sed consensus 
Jacit ; alaw, founded on the very essence, and natural principles of 
marriage : and this signification, if we can discover it in nubo, will, 
perhaps, have the fairest claim to our preference, which I think we 
may be able to do, by showing that nubo originally signified to assent, 
and is really the same as nuo; it is well known that the Molic, the 
parent, or perhaps rather, the sister dialect of the Latin, made use of 
the digamma fF’, which as well as the Latin V, was pronounced like 
our W, between.two vowels; and thus nwo, nufo, i. e. nuvo, as from 
pluo came plui, pluvi, in the old Latin writers, in the same manner 
as they said fuvesti for fuisti, lwoit for luit, §c.; but the digamma, 
from the affinity of its sound, often became B, as there has been 
occasion to observe, more than once, in the Appendix to Dawes: 
thus nuvo, nubo, as vado, Gédw, uro (pronounced furo), buro, xve, 
with which may be compared our éurn, and fire, anciently written 
{v ; though zuo does not exist by itself at present in the Latin 
anguage, it remains in its compounds annuo, renuo, &c. as buro, 
in amburo, comburo, and bustum; it has been given as a reason for 
nubo’s being not spoken of the man, viz. because it was the virgin 
only, who veiled her head; but, if there is any probability in what 
-has been before proposed, this reason will fall to the ground: we 
may account ior it otherwise, and consistently with the signification 
attributed to nubo: wirt est petere, virginis est assentiri, annuere, 
nubere: this privilege allowed to the delicacy of the sex, is expressed 
by Milton Par. Lost, L. vit. v. 502. si 


Her virtue, and the conscience of her worth, 
That would be wse'd, and not unsought be won: 


if we add that connubium implies the ratification of the union in the 
consent of both, it will. confirm the observation, that nubo properly, 
and originally signifies annuo, assentior, and therefore that connu- 
dium is consensus.” Dr. Burgess’s Essay on the Study of Antiquities, 
2d edition, Oxford, 1782, p. 80—2. 

With all due deference to the Bishop of St. David’s, whom 1 
revere for his virtues, and respect for his learning, I must observe, 
1. That nubere has been, in the above quotations, shown to have 
the meaning of tegere, which is its primary signification, of which 
fact the worthy Bishop does not seem to have been aware, but which 
fact strikes at the root of his etymology; 2. That this the primary 
signification clearly points to nudes as its source; 3. That it is quite 
impossible for the Bishop, upon his own etymology, to account for 
the-use of the verb in the passive voice, as in Cicero Fam. 15. 3. 
Tique mihi nuntiassent regis Parthorum filium, quocum esset nupta 
regis Armeniorum soror. 
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«Scene the universal consent with which the competency of 
Origen, as a Hebrew critic, has ever been admitted in the Christian 
church; it would be in the highest degree indecorous and presump- 
tuous, in any modern scholar, to attempt to spoil the veteran defender 
of our faith of the honor, which he has so long’obtained in the world, 
without the adduction of arguments sufficiently potent to ground and 
uphold the contrary opinion. If, however, it can be demonstrated, 
that when he composed his most celebrated performances, he was 
totally ignorant of Hebrew letters; the sanction of a credulous pos- 
terity ought not to prevent us from refusing to assign to the fathen a 
theological talent, which he neither. possessed, nor, as far as I can 
afhrm of his writings, pretended to possess. ‘This seems particularly 
necessary at the present day, when many divines, ceasing to-prefer the 
authorised text of the Masoretes to the Greek and other Versions, 
would. teach us to lay an almost implicit stress on the authorities of 
Josephus and Origen ; though neither of them, I am fully persuaded 
in. my own mind, knew any thing at all of that sacred dialect, in 
which the books of the Old Testament stand originally composed. 
That Josephus did not, is apparent, from his being always led by the 
Greek ; from his making the noun, Moses, a compound of two Evyp- 
dian words ; so repugnant to its form in the original ; as well as from 
his incompetency to show the signification of Jerusalem, which had’ 
been so strangely perverted and aspersed by his*opponent Appion. That 
Origen knew nothing of it, will be abundantly proved from the subse- 
quent remarks, should you deem them worthy of an insertion in the 
Classical Journal. 

The first thing, in which the Greek father may be observed to 
betray a total want of Hebrew learning, is the manner in which 
he has vindicated that celebrated prediction of Isaiah: That the 
Messias should be born of a Virgin. "Edy 02 “levdeies sigertroyar, to 
"1dou 4 meegbivoc, pen yeryenPberr Aryety GAN avs edcov, “Idod 4 veclvas* Ouoouesy 
HOG LUTOV, OTs H Mev AEZIs w AApeet, Dy ob peey iBdopennoveres usreayQace we0s Thy 
wagdevar, LAAs OF sis THY vEcviy HEITel, ws Pact, nal ev to AsvTegcveei@ eet 
maplivov, ovtas youre’ “Edy dé yivarcts wetis mecgbevos pemynrreneecyn vie) are, 
Contra Cels. Lib. 1. p. 27. Cam. ed. In this the author is. pleased to 
inform us, not that he pretends to know any thing of the matter him- 
self, but from the report of others, that the term, Alma, in the pro- 
phecy, translated Megdeves by the Septuagint, occurs in the cited text 
from Deuteronomy in the signification of a vwrgin ; whereas it does 
not occur at all in that part of the Scriptures, much less in the accep- 
tation affixed to it by this writer. Nor will it avail to plead, that 
such might be the reading of the text in the copies then extant; for 
what sort of a copy must that be, which could run counter to, the 
united authorities, not only of the Hebrew and Samaritan texts, as we 
now find them, but of the Targum of Onkelos! Besides, had he 
possessed half of that Hebraic erudition, which has been erroneously 
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ascribed to him, he would have shown for the conviction of the Jew, 
what the learned and indefatigable Munster has since actually done ; 
that, though the term in Hebrew be not appropriated to the denota- 
tion of a virgin ; in most of the passages in which it is found, it will 
scarcely bear any other signification. 

From this specimen of his Hebrew learning I beg to direct the 
reader to another, equally calculated to establish our position. In 
reply to the ethnic opinion of Celsus, that every individual nation 
ought always to be tenacious of their peculiar objects and forms of 
worship, the. several countries being, as he supposed, distributed by 
the Supreme Governor of the universe amongst the inferior gods; the 
learned father, though without any good will on his own part, and 
certainly without laying the church under any special obligations to 
him for the manliness of his conduct, makes the following concession: 
Poepety D are 6 xl pects meoQyrus TOY Ozcd nal yrioros begdmoy aired Mavic, 
ty TH TOD Asurigovopetou ao; enriberas weg) rod peegergeod Tay trl ying voebre 
Asyav, ave OvereieiCey o WLucros yay ws dsiomeseey viods "ADdu, errnoey ogsee 
av nave aesdproy ayyerwy Ocod. Contra Cels. Lib. 5. p. 250. Cam. 
ed, Surely, if ever the author had a proper occasion for dis- 
playing his Hebrew, it was now; when, to prevent an adversary from 
profiting by a solitary text, he needed only to refer him to the sacred 
original; which, together with the Targum, and the Samaritan text, 
instead of, Angels of God ; reads, The children of Israel—9N7W 2, 
Ignorant, however, of the Hebrew scriptures, and guided solely by his 
Greek version, he not only makes no efficient reply ; but surrenders 
the text into the power of his antagonist: thus testifymg to the 
world, how miserably the church would defend herself, on many 
occasions, against the Ce/st of our own times, with no other scriptures 
in her hand than the Septuagint Translation. 

But again. The father, concurring with the Pagan in the belief of 
good and bad angels, and that the deity permits them frequently to 
infest mankind with divers calamities and plagues, endeavours 
to establish the notion on the testimony of the Psalmist. Magrved di 
0 iperadds TH, ors Belee ugioes eevtoupytitas TA cxviewmorign dmd TiVAY movngaD 
ayyirAoy, & TH AmioTerty tis avTovs doyiy Ovucd aurod, bupar, xal deyny 
zai Oripit amorroarny O¢ -ayyirwy wonear. Contra Cels. Lib. 8. p. 398. 
Cam. ed. WDitlicult indeed would be the task of demonstrating from 
the Old Testament the existence of any such thing as wicked or 
malignant angels, and least of all from this text of the Psalmist, 
which in the original bears a very different construction. 

DI NOD NNW TIS) OM MAY wR PIN OI Mw. 
Psalm 78. v. 49. ‘|R. Abraham ben Ezra has thus commented 
. on the text with his accustomed ability. | 
a> Sep 5D WIT IwWRD THAN NDDp oD 3 17 
Da own ayo wend Ddw> Aye atm No ANA NDT 
9NDID AMDWO) OWT NYO M77 TON AT AIM NIT TD. 
DM? we YW MIMI VND mwy 12 WNT Ay. Dy 
WA YO DWT COND TN ND WI APN NID NM 
vat : NNT 23 NI) 
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The Psalmist. in this, alludes to the greatness of their conster- 
nation at the destruction of the Hail ; of which it is recorded; All 
my plagues will I now fetch to thy heart. Odservest thou not, reader, - 
that Pharoah would never submit so far as to say; I and my nation 
act wickedly ; except on this percussion only.* Thus the writer, by way 
of metaphor, assimilates the plagues to the fury of the Lord, and to 
the sending of the angels of afflictions, on account of the lightning 
which accompanied the hail ; as it is written: Who maketh his angels 
winds and his ministers flaky lightning. The term, angels, it ought 
to be observed, on the present occasion, 1s not constructed so as to retain 
the meaning which it has in, The angels of the Lord ; $ut is of a 
similar complexion with, By the hand of the prophets of any vision, _ 
that is, of any visional prophet. Com. on Ps.’78. v.49. To the preceding — 
may be added the brief explication of the text, by. R. Isaac Abarbinel, 


DT OND AMw TIS) DYN TAY WN TIN OD Mw’ ND 
OY DN TSM OM MAT AN TINA Np AI 
So saith the Psalmist: He sent amongst them the fierceness of his 
anger, fury, and indignation, and distress; the immission of angels of 
afflictions. Thus the inspired penman calls the fierceness of anger, the 
Jury, and the indignation, and the distress, commemorated on this occa- 
ston, the angels of afflictions. Com. on 2nd Sam. ch. 24, It cannot 
but be apparent, then, to the least discerning, that what this Greek 
father mistook for wicked and malignant spirits, signifies only the 
messengers of afflictions; or rather the afflictions themselves; from 
which malignity was as far removed, ‘as from the Deity himself, who 
inflicted the evils. 
Though enough has been said to convict Origen of being egre- 
giously ignorant of Hebrew letters, I will yet add another testimony 
taken from his erroneous notions respecting the term Sadbaoth. This 
word, as is well known to every biblical scholar, is of the plural num- 
ber, signifying, hosts, or armies ; possesses all the inflexions of a 
noun common, and is never used in relation to the Deity, but when 
preceded in construction by Jehovah, or Elohim, or both; and so ren- 
dered conjointly: The Lord, the God, or the Lord God of hosts. 
But Origen having never read, as it should seem, the Hebrew scrip- 
tures, and misled by the superstition of the Hellenists, who had no 
other copy of them than the Septuagint version ; makes it always a 
proper noun, and affixes to it singly a meaning, which can be obtained 
only from its joint connexion with Jehovah or Elohim. Ti 0 Geeosoy 
Egotmey xal megl ris LaBawd Davis, worrayov Tay trwday meegorccpeBevomevacs 
art ei peerecrcepeBclvonesy +d Bvopeu sic 7d, Kugsos tay duvapeeoy, Kips orpariay, 
4 Tlavronedrag (diaPogns yao aved ikedeZavro of Eguenvevorteg cedrd) ovdey 
moumcouey. Contra Cels. Lib. 5. p. 262. Cam. ed. No stronger proof . 
than this need be alleged of his having been wholly unacquainted 
with the sacred dialect; for though R. Jacob ben Ascher, in his ~ 
annotations on the Pentateuch, has actually reckoned it by itself 
amongst the seventy names or epithets of the Deity; and, though a 
few af the Jewish commentators, merely to prevent the term, Jehovah, 
from ever being regarded as in regimen with it, would assert it a 
proper appellation, yet is that wholly repugnant to the principles of 
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grammar, as R. Abraham ben Ezra has very clearly demonstrated. 
DRT OW MINAY 9D AY DIT ANIM) Meas YP aReD TIM: 
2) Mxaw aR TIA Dan Non bw Rasa AN NTN NT 
POWON Y FAD Ow Dy ON DDS oY ON *D UNSON ND 

It is worthy of remark, however, that we find, Jehovah of hosts ; © 
which has ted many to assert, that the term, Sabaoth, is itself a proper 
appellation of the Deity; or that it 2s a banner tm his army so inscribed ; 
but this is void of all probability ; for we meet with, God of. The 
armies, in which it is evidently constructed as a noun commons; nor is tt 
ever to be found standing by itself for, God, but only with the term, 
Elohim, or the compound term, Jehovah Elohim. Com. on Ex. ch. 3. 
So far, indeed, from its being a peculiar epithet of the true God, as 
the learned father contends; or wholly differmg from the Jupeter of 
the Greeks and Romans, it denotes the very objects, to which the 
Jewish nation was strictly prohibited trom paying adoration. 

I shall not dwell on the minor instances of stupidity and oscitancy ; 
such as his giving, Edio, instead of Edion, for pauper, in Hebrew ; 
eens ch. 1. p, 17.) his using Elohaz, and Adonai, constantly, for 

lohim and Adonim; (vid. Contra Cels. Lib. 6. p. 217. Cam. ed.) 
errors too gross for any Hebraist to commit. 

But it may be reasonably demanded, if Origen knew nothing of 
Hebrew, how could he treat so many passages of the Old Testament 
in so critical a manner, or add to his Polyglott the Hebrew tezt in 
Hebrew characters ?,'To this I reply, that the trifling display of bib- 
lical learning to be found in any of his works now extant, he in all 
probability obtained by means of his many conferences with the 
Jewish divines ; but especially from the literal Translation of Aquila, 
on which much of the seeming erudition of this Christian father 
ought doubtless to be charged. But with respect to the Hebrew teat 
in the Polyglott, that, we may rest certain, if it ever existed at all, 
was the work of a Jew, who being needy as well as learned, did not 
disdain to profit from the design without sharing in its honors. Be 
this as it may, I cannot but maintain, what I think has been most 
amply demonstrated, that when he composed his work against Celsus, 
as well as the Philocalia, he was completely ignorant of the Hebrew 
scriptures ; and, consequently is at this day a very incompetent autho- 
rity to ‘be alleged against the veracity of the Masoretic teat. 


Hovingham, Aug. 27, 1812. J. O. 





Miscellaneous Observations on some passages in several ancient 
and modern Authors, 
By JOHN SEAGER, B.A. Rector of Welsh Bicknor, in Monmouthshire: 





NO, I. 


Sout of the following observations may, perhaps, not prove wholly 
unacceptable to the readers of those works, which are the subjects of 
them. I believe them all to be new; if that be any atonement for 


oa 
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their want of merit in other respects. But should any of them have 
been anticipated in writings with which I am not acquainted, and should 
any reflection be therefore cast on me, I would gladly, if I might 
without presumption, employ in my defence the following words of 
Locke, written upon a similar, though much more important, occasion 
to Dr. Stillingfleet, who had taxed him with publishing thoughts 
already extant in the books of others ; 

« To alleviate my fault herein I agree with your Lordship, that 
many things may seem new to one that converses only with his own 
thoughts, which really are not so ; but I must crave leave to suggest to 
your Lordship, that if zn spinning of them out of his own thoughts 
they seem new to him, he is certainly the inventor of them, and they 
may as justly be thought his own invention, as any one’s; and he is as 
certainly the inventor of them as any one who thought on them before 
him ; the distinction of invention or not invention lying not in think- 
ing first or not first, but in borrowing or not borrowing our thoughts 
from another.” 

In the preface to a small volume published in 1808, and intitled, 
Emendationes in scriptores quosdam Grecos, I cited an opinion of Dr. 
Johnson upon Conjectural Criticism, as an answer to the many con- 
temptuous remarks often made on verbal criticism, and not with an 
intention of arrogating to myself any of the high qualities there 
ascribed to the legitimate Critic; and now, as my first observation 
regards Mr. Gibbon’s translation of a passage in Julian, I cannot help 
taking notice that Mr. Gibbon also did not resemble some other men 
of great genius and abilities in affecting to despise corrective criticism. 
He well knew, that words are signs of ideas, and that a trifling 
change of words may create an important alteration in signification. 
Tt frequently happens, says he, that the sounds and characters, which 
approach the nearest to each other, accidentally represent the most 
opposite ideas, Mr, Gibbon not only mentions conjectural emenda- 
tions of others with applause,’ but frequently attempts them success- 
fully” himself. His translation, however, of a passage in Julian,® 
shows far less knowledge of the Greek language than some of his 
emendations. The Emperor is severely reprimanding Ecdicius, 
Prefect of Egypt, for not executing his sentence of exile on Athana- 
sius, whose conduct he stigmatises in the following words, as quoted 
by Mr. Gibbon : | 

Tov peregav, Os erdapencey EAAnvioues tor’ éuod yuveinas tay trsonpeay Bawricns 
diaxecbai. Mr. Gibbon’s translation is, The abominable wretch! Under 
my reign the baptism of several Grecian ladies of the highest rank has 
been the effict of his persecutions: and he adds, I have preserved the 





t See his Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire. Note on ch. iv. p. 153. 
(octavo, 1797.) ; Note on ch. ix. p. 363.; Note on ch. ix. p.369.; Note on ch. 
ix. p. 379.: Note on ch. xxxviii. p. 322. 


2 Note on ch. x. p. 398.; onch. x. p. 415.; on ch. xii. p. 74.3 on ch. xiv. 
p- 217.; onch. xvii. p. 28.; on ch. xvii. p. 32.; on ch. xviii. p. 102. ; on ch, xix, 
p- 177.; on ch. xxxviill. p. 364, 


3 See ch. xxiii. of the Decline and Fall, &c. p. 134, edit. 1797. 8ve. 
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ambiguous sense of the last word, the ambiguity of a tyrant, who wished 
to find, or to create guilt. 

Ed, vy voy “Eepeny’ 0 Tk Ayes O° ov peovbervar. By what method of cone 
struction this meaning, or indeed ‘any, could be wrung from the 
Greek words, Iam quite at a lossto know. Aswxerdas appears to. me 
not ambiguous, -but inexplicable. I doubt not that Julian wrote, 
Toy potcegay’ Og eroApencey "EAAnvions to ELeoy vyuvalecs THY embonpeoy Barrios. 
AIQKED@O. Miscreant! to dare baptize, in my reign, Grecian 
women of the highest renk!. Let himebe banished, or let him, be perse= 
cuted : for dimxertw may have either of these two senses. 

“In Polybius, lib. rx. c. 18) (p.:170. edit. Ernest.) the preposition 
sig SeeMS to have been omitted: % eds THY TOY caver Boswvovroy TUeeReETe tev, Eis 
jpicciav, 2 7. a. Lhe distance of the foot of the ladder from the wall 
was to be of a measure proportionate to the numberof men ascending 
it. If they were very few, the greatest distance (half the length of 
the ladder) might be used, without danger of breaking the ladder ; 
if many, it was to be placed more upright, but not so much so as to 
make it unsteady. 

In book x. ch. 41. Polybius, for instantaneously notifying events 
from a great distance, describes an apparatus, which, when compared 
with our modern telegraphs, -will appear even more inferior than 
Chinese characters, or signs for words, in writing, in comparison of 
alphabetical marks, or signs of the most simple elements of articulate 
sounds. There is an omission in the Greek, marked by a blank space ; 
however, from what is still extant, the device seems to have been 
this :—The parties, between whom a communication was to be main- 
tained, provided vessels of water of equal sizes, each keeping one. 
Upon the water in each vessel was placed a staff, standing upright in 
acork. Each staff, corresponding to the other, was inscribed, upon 
divisions equally marked, with the principal occurrences that might 
happen. When one party wished to signify any incident to the other, 
he kindled a fire; and as soon as this signal was answered by another 
fire, vent was immediately given to the water in both vessels, until 
the intelligencer seeing the intended inscription on his staff sunk down 
to the rim of the vessel, extinguished his fire, as a signal to his asso- 
ciate to stop the effusion of the water, and, by reading the same in- 
scription, then even with the rim of his vessel also, to inform himself 
of the event which had taken place. ‘The imperfection and.dangerous 
inaccuracy of this method are apparent. 

The nature and use of the machine mentioned by Polybius in book 
x. ch. 43. and called by him dsarex, are not very evident. After 
considering the whole passage, Iam inclined to think the design of it 
was merely to guide the eye instantaneously to a distant object. It 
remained fixed; and was pointed exactly towards the spot where 
signals were expected to be made; so «hat the eye might, without 
wandering, catch any signal at once. 

Grecorius. Nyssenus (De hominis opificio, p. 58. edit. Oporini) 
arguing from the false system of natural philosophy prevalent in his 
_age, observes that, whereas locomotion is naturally united with change 
of constituent parts, and immobility with immutability, yet Gop, in 
the creation of the heavens and the earth, broke this union; assign- 
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ing to the heavens locomotion with immutability, and to the earth 
immobility with change of parts; for this he suggests the following 
reason : | ” 

Tigopenbesee tint retyce 73 roiVrov oixovounrard, (4 rod Ozod coPia scil.) we 
ay un vd ths Pureas ldsov, ome Erre Td aeTeemToy ve xal ameTaberov, exl Ties 
civ nate thy xolow Brswopévav, Ocdy vopeilerbes +o xTiome Tomoesey, ov yee 
Ere Osornros DwoAmLsy coin, Omte cov xEVOULLEVOY H GAROLOULEVOY TUL He 

In these words an omission and depravation appear, which may be 
thus supplied and rectified : Tieopendeice Tivk Folrcee Fd TOLOUTOY olxovoumoaou, 
as dv wn to 75 "AYTOY (@eod vid.) Pvcews Woy, omg ots 7 areemroy ve 
nor apeerdderor, emi tives Tav nate thy xticw BAEITLOMENON, @s2)y vopes- 
Cecboes vo xriopece moinresey. Having made this distribution with wise pre- 
caution, lest, 1f his own peculiar attributes of immutability and immo- 
bility should both be seen in any part of the creation, they might cause 
the creature to be mistaken for Gov. 

Evrivipes. Hecuba. v. 986. 


Hecuba. 
Oicd’ ony 0 Atkas col re xal wrascly berw ; 
Polymestor. 
ove oboce* to Te TOUTS onpecevess rove 
Hecuba. 
tora Dirnbels, ws ov viv eeol Dirsi. 
Polymestor. 


rl ~ente’s 0 meres noel rény’ eidevees WeE@Y 5 
Polymestor had been intrusted with the care of Hecuba’s son, 
Polydorus, and had betrayed his charge by murdering him.. Hecuba 
in a dialogue with Polymestor, in which are the verses above ‘cited, 
conceals her knowledge of his guilt, and her consequent hatred 
of him. Should we read, 
"EDQ Qirnbsls ws TE viv tuol Pasi, 
the words would be more in character, veiling, under a parenthetical 
expression of apparent friendship, an imprecation of universal hatred 
on Polymestor. _ 
Euripides Orest. v. 1049. (Porson’s edit.) Orestes, embracing his 
sister Electra, exclaims, , 
*"Q ortey aderQis, @ Didov xearmruyy. tury, 
Told cavTl weldwy noel ryorpenrlov Akyous 
meorQbiryuaed yeely TOtS Turcermadeors melee. ; 
6c MeorQbeypar’ aug: Ald. et MSS. fere omnes. aert ‘pro aud: Mus- 
_gravius, quod Brunckius recepit, simul tamen conjiciens meorPbeypecd 
yeiv quod ex H. (MS. Harleiano) edidi.” Porson. 
Before I had read this note, I conjectured, | , 
Th) cvTi weldav, oth ryeeeenrlov Aeyous 
meorPbiymar "ANTI, veig taArccimdeors meget. 
and I now thinkthe repetition of évz? much more e egant than smi. 
avr. also very nearly resembles the word found in Aldus’s edition, and 
in almost all the manuscripts. | 
As the spirited conclusion of ‘Turnus’s answer to Drances, in Virgil’s 
eleventh neid, . 


“< Nunquam animam talem dextra hac (absiste moveri) 
Amittes ; habitet tecum, et sit pectore in isto.” 
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appears rather flat in the best English versions of Virgil, I shall here 
exhibit a translation, the two first lines of which are Mr. Edward 
Osborne’s, formerly an ornament of Winchester College: the two 
last were added by myself. 

This hand (those well-dissembled fears resign ) 

Shall never stoop to take a soul like thine ; 

Stili with thyself the dastard spirit dwell, 

Nor quit that bosom which it suits so well. 

The form of the imperative mood used in the third line is not men 
tioned by Lowth, nor in any English grammar to which I can at 
present refer. I will therefore give an example or two from Shak- 
speare. - 


To make you brothers, and to knit your hearts 
With an unslipping knot, take Antony [Octavia to his wife. 
Antony and Cleop, Act 11. Sc. 2. 
This day all things begun come to ill end ; 
Yea, faith itself to hollow falsehood change. 
King John, Act 111. Se. 1. 
Love they to live, that love and honor have. 
King Rich. II. Act 11. Se. 1. 
Having been thus led to quote an English author, before I return to 
the ancients, I shall introduce some remarks on several passages in 
Shakspeare, and a few other English writers. 


SHAKSPEARE Troilus and Cress. Act. ut. Se. 3. 


Nor doth the eye itself, 
That most pure spirit of sense, behold itself, 
Not going from itself; but eye to eye oppos’d 
Salutes each other with each other’s form ; 
For speculation turns not to itself, 
Till it hath travell’d, and is married there 
. Where it may see itself. ‘ ‘ 

"Odbaruss Ceptty BDO ArAmoy beadpecvos, seek eeBrcwwy cis ToUTO, onep Beatioroy 
HUTOV, cet a og, ouTwS ay “TOV Loot. gi OS yé tis GAAS THY TOU avbeamov 
Srrmro, Gj th Tov vray, Any sis exeivo w TodTO TuyyerEE optasoy, ovx oerese 
EUUTOVe— — Plato; Alcibiad. I. . 

K. Henry V. Acti. Sc. 2. 
“© Yet that is but a curs’d necessity.” 
“Read, Yet that is but a curd necessity.” 
That is, only a necessity for which we have a remedy. The remedy 
is mentioned in the lines immediately following. 
Henry VI. Part 1. Act 1m. Sc. 5, 
“¢ Here dies the dusky torch of Mortimer, 
*¢ Chok’d with ambition of the meaner sort.” 

I cannot be of the same opinion as Warburton as to the sense of 
these verses. I think meaner sort signifies the sort or family whose 
title to the crown was inferior: that.is, the house of the Duke of 
Lancaster, afterwards Henry IV. ; whose ambition ruined Mortimer, 

Henry VI. Part 31. Act mt Sc. T. 

; “ Set this unaccustom’d fight aside.” 

Unaccustem’d, ‘says Dr. Johnson, is Unseemly, Indecent. 1 think 
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the word is to be taken in its proper and usual signification ; it is ex- 
plained by what went before : ‘ 

«¢ "The bishop and the duke of Gloster’s men, 

Forbidden late to carry any weapon, 


Have fill d their pockets full of pebble stones, §¢. 


Henry VI. Part u. Actin. Sc. 2. 
«« For, seeing him, I see my life in death.” 
This, without the conceit, is “ For, when I see Gléster, I see that 
man dead, whom I loved above all things.” 


Henry VI. Partn. Act iv. Sc. 10. 
« How much thou wrong’st me, Heaven be my judge.” 

Dr. Johnson appears to have mistaken the sense. Iden had mor- 
tally wounded Cade. Cade, dying, had said, “ Tell Kent from me, 
she hath lost her best man;’? Iden thinks himself a better man than 
Cade, and therefore says he wrongs him. 


Appison (Whig Examiner, No. 2.) makes the followmg remark on 
an expression in a Letter to the Examiner : “A man may be said to 
describe or to collect accounts of indignities, and unnatural struggles ; 
but to collect the things themselves is a figure which this gentleman has 
introduced into our English prose.’”? Demosthenes (in Midiam) has 
let a similar inaccuracy escape him: Iloaad pety rotvvv, o cendess “Adnvacioty 
nal megh wy Tous wAROUS HoluyxEy EXO Alyse, Momweg simav & aon TOU Adyou, 
xe} SYNEIAOXA “YBPEID avrod xa) TONHPIAS tocavrus, orcs axovrece 
esvrince On pctrd. 

In Dr, Jonnson’s Dictionary, (se xoQivey tye te tis Adysiov Rovord- 
ets ¢<Poew junder the word Abstract, n.s., I find the following verses 
cited from Dryden’s Aurengzebe to prove that one meaning of Ab- 
stract is, A smaller quantity containing the virtue or power of a greater : 

‘¢ If you are false, these epithets are small, 
“¢ You're then the thing's, and abstract of them all.” 

I am much mistaken if these lines will not seem quite irrelevant, 
when the whole passage in the play shall have been considered. 

Indamora, (Act iv. Sc. 1.) 
Your accusation must, I see, take place: ~* 
And am I guilty, infamous, and base ? 


Aurengzebe. 
If you are false, those epithets are small ; 
Youw’re then the things, the abstract of them all. 

The concrete and abstract terms of logicians were in Dryden’s 
thoughts when he wrote this. If you are false, says Aurengzebe, 
you are not merely guilty, infamous, and base, but gutlt, infamy, 
and daseness themselves. 


Gay in celebrating Wine, that tayiv frmov doa, bestows on it one 
encomium of a very extraordinary nature : 
“ Thou with eloquence profound, 
« And arguments convictive didst enforce 
“ Fam’d Tully, and Demosthenes renown’d.” 
Gay on Wine, v. 92. 
One would think that Gay, when he wrote this, was over-inspired 
with that poetical liquor. Did he consid:r the fictions of poetry as 
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dlimitable ? or was he ignorant that Cicero was remarkably temperate, 
and. Demosthenes a water-drinker ? 

"Erravacras 0 0 Didoxedtens, peter DPgrorinws, ovdey & erry, ‘Pn, Occ npeoLrriy, 
@ 3 dadees “Abnvacior, wn THLUTE eeeor xb Anuorbeves Doxsiv’ ov TOs pay yore Vue, 
byw OE oivoy wiva. Demosthenes meet Tis wa2unrescs. 


Extract from Lord Karmes’ s Elements of Criticism, vol. m1. p. 117. 
(Octavo, 1763.) 

«© An attribute of the effect expressed as an attribute of the cause : 
Quos periisse ambos misEra censebam in mari. Plautus, No wonder, 
fall’n such a pernicious height. Paradise Lost.” 

Lord Kaimes actually “seems to have supposed, that mzsera here 
agrees with mari ; and not to have known that it is interjected, as 
~abrS wb doctvee often j in Greek. 

tye 0 ime cay yAavnwy yey TAAAIN’, arcrrvmat. 
Aristophanes. Lysistr., 760. 

Misera, timeo, hoc incertum quorsum accidat. 
Perence. Andria. 1. 5, 29. 
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NO. III. 





Tue following ghazal is extracted from Shaheé. 


Ad) les Mas. rs ‘ai 3) wl 
cry ty ee 8 SS aS Aye 
Cd) 53 ny: 12 1 o 
scald cc) “i 23 
lacs ite wks: 32 oO! - 

3, gle> 3) Adlas 5 gl b 
“QO Cup-bearer, through the grief, which thou hast caused me, my 


understanding and soul have forsaken me: Smitten by love, they 
have died away, and departed from me. My strength has alse 
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gone :—can I then go on this road ?—Most gladly would I go, had 
I but the power. As long as thy two cheeks remained distant 
from my view, the wishes of my heart, and the hopes of my soul 
departed. I was the person, and it was my heart, that thy stature 
bore away. Yes, it flowed from me, and hastened to thy thresh- 
old. So Shahee, who like the tulip has been immersed in blood, 
will leave this world, with the marks, which thou hast caused.” 


After which comes one from Shéfalee.” 
Comigs Covel? wGlinne get Sle gle 5 
' %. 
Comiigs Coe gs wld, GIG W 


SS cro  gx2® aldy Oudic gloine 


Sewnitigs OS wt Zo9Feb aS Oleo 53 


ory Ger xsd 5 etre Ens 2S cya 
& a 
Cuniigr GOs gly os Ta) oh aly oS 


os S520 Sins a) 3 erd}acs ss 


Camara wowle sai Cras ye bles rare 
patos AL Lents UI SU x Ss 
Camis duds SE) Sy ois ye ole 


«¢ With your liver mtoxicated with blood, it is delightful to reel like 

“ a flame! intoxicated with blood * it is delightful to wallow on the 
ground! whilst jovial, to plunder the bower like the breeze, to 
cull the rose, on which the gardener has bestowed his willing 
care, is delightful. But in adrunken fit, never be thou so weak 
‘as to rise up the first to make peace, because to be angry afresh is 





By Oo blood, the poet alludes to wine. | . 
“2 Tconjecture the true reading in the orig. MS. to be plas mle, GA or 


without the ceremony of the gardener’s consent, 
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delightful. When free from care, you can laugh as merrily as 
the morning, but to laugh in the midst of wailing as heartily as 
with the goblet is delightful. How shall I, who am a man of 
spirit, look upon that person! who has not the sign of a tear, to 
see which floating in ‘the eye is delightful. Petitionest thou for 
that water of the face? ‘—Love sheds it:—but you must rub? 
dignity on your forehead, to rub which is delightful. O Sheftted; 
are we not filled with dignity ? when in this state of impotency $ 
—throughout the whole world, each dream that will end in a tear 
is delightful.” 
The next specimen is selected from Jdmeé. 


= 


‘Sl> Cruse l> ie es J 0 
Teg Sak AR eat 
ob 3) 9 de gaye 3, Gy 
Tiley hme ese al oles 
Cuphin eal ad po giles 
Sle (pold xcdyyd oA 

mm SE py ae 3) MS 
SS 5 way elle Gott 3) ngs 
eo => jap 3a > Ly Spar j 
one ot wamlw ay Lvl 
Sale ub a Syl ee me 


«The garment of my soul has been rent by woe ;—come hither, 
ye hopes ‘of my soul perishing with woe! Vital motion has not 
forsaken my beating heart, although my whole frame+ be composed 





T 9) =) generally means brightness of countenance, here it certainly means « 
tear. 


* Although the literal meaning of [yaw and OS Le may appear homely, 
it ye sah to give the force of the original better mane any substitute, 
3 Drunkenness, 4 Literally picture, 
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of air, water, and clay. When once thou hadst set out, thou 
borest away a hundred hearts upon the road:—God most High 
was surprised at thy alacrity and expedition. Every night I pri- 
vately advance to address thee, my collar is torn, my skirt is rent. 
Debilitated ia grief, I scatter earth upon my head : debilitated 
through love, I rub* my face upon the ground. ‘Through gates and 
walls impatiently I address thee, uttering my vows to Selima, that 
scorner of my peace. If thou wouldst incline thine head to Jameéé, 
what would be his opinion ?—that thou art the tender rose-shoot, 
himself the thorns, and branches to be lopped off.” 

This concludes the untranslated ghazals in the two volumes * 
of the oriental collections, that are written in the Persian language. 

Time, and the wantonness of transcribers, have committed 
greater ravages on no one thing, than on Oriental MSS., more 
especially on that part of them, which bear the Arabic character. 
To rightly ascertain the writer’s meaning thrée MSS. at the least 
should be possessed, for, as it has been mentioned before, no two 
MSS. of a Deewan correspond, and scarcely a ghazal occurs, 
where the order, or even the number of beets will be found alike, 
and in passages, too frequent to be numbered, the persons of the 
verbs are altered, and the sense perverted to introduce some quaint 


fancy of the copyist. Oftentimes, for instance, where xd) 


occurs in one copy, ez will in another, where «><> is used in 


this, als will be found in that, besides many other examples, 
which clearly prove, that the difference is wilfully caused by the 
transcriber. Of these assertions the venerable Shdh-ndmeh of 
Férdédsée stands a lamentable evidence; and although we may 
well doubt, whether either Grecians or Romans would recognize 
one half of what transcribers and editors have made them write, 
could their works be shown them in their present state, we 
know for certainty, that an Eastern poet of ancient date would in 
such a case find distichs, and even odes inserted among his pro- 


ductions, which he never wrote. In a collation of the odes in J 
the Dééwain of Hhafézz, who is comparatively a modern writer, 
as they stood in a friend’s MS. and my own, I found the difference 
in a ghazal, according to the two copies, occupy several lines, 
although, on an average, his odes do not exceed fourteen beets; 
and not unfrequently a distich occurs in a ghazal or qudsééddh, 
which is of a metre quite different from either the preceding or 
the following. The subjoined beautiful ode of Hhaféez will 
exemplify these observations. : 








+ See note * in the preceding page. 
2 1 have heard that the first part of the third vel. was afterwards published, 
but I could never procure a sight of it. 


4 
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§,xilsa0 » a ybard sds ‘cane uand 
Haine AOS yle matyo ayl,) Gis 


Cos ey Cp JO it BOw | 39 = J3o 
Dyeslaas ge wT 30 ihe sassy Usha 
fe Z ay) Dia oe om 
Oyo Kd RES py Cyydee pOh Ct 
: is - \ 
Nailgio Cre (y gED ao Ow (als 
KAR le OO 4 LAD gt Ring (> eon > ae 
© te of ‘4 cr -« . : 
Daily pA guy Xs! Je! coe 
é od & oy ag 
(ye 5 gis) iano 1) jd 5 SAAs | 
1: a a oe ap igh: sings 
Naslla al oy! pox ye 5s 
. ft 4 ; — 
Delo RD Yl OS 15D Lat yo Fre 
Ob! Gia, OS agi ab, a 9) J! bile 
s¢ At day-break the wine-vender opened the door of the wine- 
tavern, and sounded in my drunken soul the gurgling of wine into 
the decanter. At last the revolution’ of the spheres has become 
present to me in this feast: up, cup-bearer, and fill me another 
glass. Although through love of Léééé* I have played Mdjnoon 
in the world, give me not the precepts of the wise, as if I were 
mad. My love-inflamed soul has flamed like the taper: the lover 
will turn round it, though the lover well knows the moth must 


burn. For the love of God polish thou the mirror with the fur - 
bishing lakaz; and when polished, behold in it my adored. O 


t This refers to the cup of Jamsheed the U5 w= alo of Persian romance, 
and allegorically to the bumper quickly revolving round the table, 
* Two well-known characters in Persian poetry: consult Sir W. Jones’s works. 
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my soul, there is no reproach in Death," for the flying bird has 
often come into the trap for a berry. From this time forwards 
O FAlhdfézz, sport not the religious hypocrite; rather go, and 
open another night the doors of the wine-tavern.” 


-_ 


In the MS. alluded to \8)5 is written for ido 5 ih for cal) 
“+83 5 for Pa) a >? for 97d Ad ghd for Sd So— yo} for 
ATI— rola for eUiss—j>J for J jJ—# po f : d 

a oF ¢ dol for Si) 5-0 for qrfy0, an 


between ls, and A;—-» is introduced, and 45= inserted after 
=> which last, (as well as some of the others) necessarily renders 
the verse hypercatalectic. It happens, that in this one instance the 
order is the same, but the difference, which these words occasion, 
is as follows :............At last the revolution of the spheres has 
become present to me in this feast. Up, Cup-bearer, pour pearls* 
into another glass. Although through the fervor of my love for 
Léeéléé I have played Majnd6n in the world, &c.. My love-inflamed 
soul has flamed like the taper: ah! does not the lover turn round ? 
though the lover is well aware, that the moth must burn in it. 
evessseeeeee tom this time forward, O Hidfézz, conduct not thy- 


self with religious austerity and hypocrisy, &c. 
The Eastern poets indulge many elegant ideas concerning love 
and wine; they are the basis of their muse, and without them dull 


morality would conjoin with fanaticism to spread a gloom over 
their writings. Asdfee says 


«I drink blood from the cup; for since the heart of Asdfee to 
night endures grief, I cannot taste the sweets of pure wine,” 
And in another shdhbéét, 


25s ee Sah Yb — rh Ce) 


“O Asdfeé, through thy tears thy liver is become the color of 
blood, with all these lamentations and tears. thy liver is quite 


wearled.” 





_ ‘® Literally, in my copy, the eternal hunter ; in the other, the fatal hunter. — 
4 Liquid pearls and melted rubies are common terms for wine. 
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Very similar to which the excellent poet Hhafezz, 
Bey sIIAS Jl Gil romans WI ly 
cpg) LU Oo Jo $n s—- 


° f e : “a 
ann ws) sly yl Dsdrseem Ou!» 
«Through my beloved, O my taper, the tears from my eyes fall, 
sprinkled with blood, for the flames of my heart shine brilliant 
on the world. Within my breast I have wept: alas! my heart- 


burning sigh rushes up as smoke through a chimney.” 
- Exactly parallel to which is this beet of Khosroo. 


Jee 3g ole Ib al ge 535 
MOS Wigy unl shy O50 a= 
«¢ Beneath those black eyes, ah! flame thou up, my constant soul, 
s0 fast, that the smoke know not its way up the chimney.” 


- Which however ascribes to the fair one’s eyes more gloomy 
effects, than Petrarch’s lines. 
E fiorir co begli occhi le campagne, 
Ed acquetar i venti é le tempeste, 
Con voci ancor non preste 
Di lingua che dal latte si scompagne, 
Chiaro mostrando al mondo sordo é cieco 
Quanto lume del ciel fosse gid seco. 
Yet Hhafezz pays compliments not much inferior to the lips of 


his mistress : 
KIA (2jwo pl== 30 oo hed WW WF oh Lol 
KN Gyre Od Lad Se 9 Gly 


«Oh! the taste! thy two lips were delightful to my palate! 

Sweet as candy is toa hungry man, so delightful were they to 
my grief.” 

But a more elegant idea will be found in no poet, than that, 
which Aséf2é exhibits respecting wine. 


Sao sO! ~ yo BOYO we bye ls 
: MK ro O4 Ds se Op YE ote 
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« Retirement is the palace of wine: my eyes are the dormitory of 
the cup :—the goblet is sin—avaunt ! all that reminds thee of it !” 

This is somewhat in the energetic stile of Anacreon : 

hyn peAcive wives, 

mives 03 dévOpe Abt yy" 

wives Garuoo’ avatpovs, 

60 yAt0s btrAaroay, 

Tov 8 HAsov weayyy? 

TI MOI MAXEXO@ ‘ETAIPOI, 
RK? ATTA OEAONTI IINEIN; 

A great variety of passages might be adduced from the writings 
of Jameé Saadee, and the Musnawee of Jélal’ éddeen Rimee to 
prove, that the Persian poets abound with sublime ideas on reli- 
gious and moral subjects ; which it is purposed to do in a general 
review of Eastern poetry to be sent on a future occasion to the 
Classical Journal. 


Bristol, Sept. 4th, 1812. D. G. WAIT. 











On Reading the Greek Testament in Public Schools. 





From personal experience, and attentive observation, I can bear 
testimony to the united and individual abilities of the teachers, to 
whom, in this country, the education of youth is intrusted. It 
is not in one school, or in one particular county, that the classics 
florish ; from the environs of the two great seats of learning, to 
the remote provinces of the country, all are zealous in promoting 
an acquaintance with the great masters of Greece and Rome. 
England yields to no country in classical attainments. Of this the 
illustrious list of scholars, who have successively appeared, is the 
most convincing proof. here is scarcely a difficulty which they 
have left unsolved, whether in laws, customs, or antiquities. 
Porson and Burney have of late pushed their inquiries into the 
abstruse subject of the metres; and I believe they have advanced 
as much on this subject as it is possible to acquire. Of the learn- 
ing and worth of the masters of our great schools, I have the 
highest opinion. Of their zeal, in promoting the best interests of 
literature, I can have no doubt. But while I bestow these well- 
merited encomiums on their talents, I cannot subscribe, 27 toto, 
to the merits of the plan, by which they regulate the studies of 
their pupils. ‘To those who wish well to the interests of religion, 
and sound morality, it has ever been a subject of sincere regret, 
that the Greek Testament has not been more generally read in our 
schools. Homer’s Iliad and Odyssey, Aischylus, Sophocles, Euripi- 
des, Thucydides, Xenophon, and Herodotus, are perused again and 
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again, with the attention they deserve, while the Greek Testa- 
ment, or Septuagint, are scarcely opened. in some schools, it is 
very seldom, if ever read; in others, merely for the sake of form, 
it is made the subject of a weekly lesson. ‘The partial and regular 
appearance of this venerable book is considered an intolerable 
grievance, whether from its style or subject, I leave others to 
determine. The young student is taught to féel and admire the 
beauties of Homer, to commit his brilliant passages to memory, 
to spout them on all occasions, while the book of inspiration, 
which contains so many salutary truths, marked with the finger of 
God, which teaches man his duty, and discovers the glorious pro- 
spects beyond the grave, is never opened but with reluctance, and 
never quoted but with apparent contempt. Now it can never be 
otherwise, as long as it holds the place it does in our schools. 
This happens in a great measure from its being considered of 
no authority in establishing the government of a noun or a verb. 
Because it was not written in the florishing periods of Grecian 
elegance, it is never on any occasion thought to constitute proper 
authority for the use of any word, or phrase. I do not mean to 
assert, that the New Testament Greek is in any respect equal to 
that of Xenophon, Thucydides, or Herodotus, but L afirm, with- 
out fear of contradiction, that it contains beauties, which would 
not disgrace a classic page. I acknowledge the excellence of the 
classics daily used in our schools, but I should wish the New 
Testament introduced, were it for no other purpose than to 
counteract the improper influence, which heathen mythology may 
have upon the minds of our youth. Impressions received at an 
early period, cannot easily be eradicated. Now I maintain, that 
when the effects produced by the study of heathen mythology are 
not counteracted by a proper attention to Christian morality, we 
are guilty of doing great injury to the minds of youth. I am 
prepared to urge the necessity of studying the Greek Testament 
from another consideration; the Scriptures are very seldom read 
in public schools, even in an English dress. In Church, the lessons 
of the day are perhaps read, but never with that attention sufficient 
to appreciate the beauties, or solve the difficulties, which may 
occur. Now were this book more frequently introduced in school, 
a judicious teacher would meet with many opportunities of point- 
ing out its beauties, and giving our youth a taste for Scripture 
criticism, in which so many eminent men, in former days, have 
excelled. I may be told, perhaps, that a frequent perusal of it 
. would vitiate the taste of those, who are studious of acquiring 
the elegancies of the language; but this objection goes for nothing. 
Will any one affirm, that the awkward modes of expression, which 
are sometimes found in the Greek Testament, will prove injurious 
to the taste of a schooi-boy? Elegant Greek cannot now be 
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written; at least, if any think themselves equal to rival Kengs 
phon, I am afraid that they will sink much below the level of the 
style of St. Paul, who is far from being an indifferent writer of 
Greek. ‘To banish the Testament from our schools, bécause it is 
not classical Gteek, is a very lame reason for its disuse. But 
again, would it not be equally valuable as an initiatory book with 
the Greece Sententix, or other books adopted for this purpose ? 
It contains the greatest number of the words to be found in the 
best writers: why then banish it? Boys will parse their words 
equally well from this as from any other book; and besides this, 
they will acquire that valuable knowledge, which no other book 
can communicate. Another argument to induce teachers to use 
the Greek Testament, is the assistance which may be derived from 
the learned Lexicons, which have been composed for it. We have 
Schleusner, superior to any thing of the kind, and learned and’ 
judicious commentaries without number. To those young men, - 
who are destined for the Church, an early acquaintance with the 
Sacred volume is of great advantage. ‘lo acquire this, no labor 
ought to be esteemed too hard, since the utility of the acquisition 
will amply appear in the success with which they will discharge 
the great and important duties of their high situations. Some of 
our schools have of late paid considerable attention to the good 
old custom of reading the Greek ‘Testament weekly, and some- 
times more frequently. On this subject, I have one wish only, 
that the practice may become universal. ; | 


16th November, 1812. D. 
ELM OEMS ei RRA eA INS hmeier. 
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I Am induced to trouble you with this, in order to return my thanks 
to M.S. M. for his answer to my query respecting Gen. xxxvi. 24. 
Allow me, however, to inquire, does not the interpretation of the 
Septuagint seem to insinuate, that they were ignorant of the significa- 
tion of DTT? Or if not, why did they render it by av lamest, and not 


by 7» iyelovev, in the Greek language? One more question, and I have 
done. Cannot this word be supposed to be the same with that in 
Deut. it. 10 and 11. which would clear up all the difiiculty at once? 
I am aware that M.S.M. has written that it cannot be so read, but I 
would wish to see this discussed. | 

I should be truly happy to have the apparently contradictory state- 
ments of Chronology, (No. vu. p. 126.) clearly reconciled by some 
defender of “ the absolute integrity of the Hebrew text.” I can 
scarcely expect that Mr. Bellamy will answer such a trivial question ; 
but:surely some one of his disciples might. In this hope I subscribe 


myself, 
J. H. M.S. 
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LATIN INSCRIPTION. 





As I find that you afford a small space to Latin Inscriptions, I here- 
with send you one, which should you think worthy, you will dignify 
with a place in your collection. 
FORE SS 
Propé jacet 
FRANCISCUS WILKINSON 
Ex Hospitio Lincolniensi Jurisconsultus 
Christopheri Wilkinson et Mariz uxoris 
De Barmby super Dunam in agro Ebor: 
Filins unicus, 
Qui Literarum Elegantiorum cultu, 
Morum humanitate, 
Vite sanctitate, 
Generosam stirpem nobilitavit. 
Vir fuit omnis Recti et Sciens et Tenax : 
Cumque in Summorum Clientelas esset Advocatus 
Tenuioribus nunquam defuit, 
Suz laudis severus, 
Alienz candidus Zstimator, 
Eximias Dotes Pari Modestia 
Et celavit et commendavit. 
Probis omnibus juxta ac Literatis 
Per totum Vita: Cursum Notus et Charus, 
{ngens sui Desiderium 
Moriens reliquit. 
Obiit ra Christi 1728 Maii 9 
Annum agens sexagesimum sextum, 
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ee 


Pramrr me to return you my thanks for the very obliging manner in 
which you received Professor Porson’s Notes on Sallust. I now request 
your acceptance of an Emendation of a passage in the Agamemnon of 
fEschylus, which I received from a friend of the late Dr. Raine, who 
had it from Porson himself; and which, as far as J] am able to find, 
has never yet been given to the public. 
_ The second chorus of the Agamemnon is preceded by a series of 
anapestic verses, of which the following passage is the conclusion, 

Arc rot Zévioy pedryoey aidoveecet, 

Toy rade wecbove’ tx’ ’Arckdvdee, 

Teivovta merce tagov, ows oy 

Mire wes xeiged pond’ baie dareay 

Btros naitioy cxnrLetsy. 


- 
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It is evident at once, that the last line must be corrupted, although 
it makes tolerable good sense; for every one who studies the Greek 
Tragedies, well knows that the third foot of the paremiac must be an 
anapest. ‘The following is the beautiful emendation of the illustrious 
Porson. se 
cxirly Bros ashore. at 

We shall still more admire this correction, if we attend to the 
following considerations. In the first place, oxw#s dv requires the sub- 
junctive mood after it rather than the optative. In the second place, 
the first aorist participle of the verb 4asé.4@ gives more force and vigor 
to the sentence, than the mere adjective nasties. In the third place, 
Porson’s verse has precisely the same number of letters as the verse in 
the Edd. When we take all these circumstances together, we may 
consider it as highly probable, that Porson hath restored the identical 


words of the Athenian Poet. 
H, A. MATHEW. 


ws 
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ON THE LANGUAGE OF ACTION, 
en -<E toe 


To tue Epiror or THE CLassicaAL JOURNAL. 


i you approve the following additional remarks on the Language of 
Action, on which subject I have, in a former No., supplied you with 
an article, they are at your service. 


Hatton, Oct. 24, 1812. E. H. BARKER. 


J. CAsauBon says in his Exercitationes ad Cardinales Baroni Anna- 
les p. G08. “Observat Nicolaus Cabasilas in expositione Liturgie 
fuisse veteribus in more positum, ut sensa animi non verbis solum, sed 
etiam factis declararent; qua de re et Plutarchus alicubi disserit, 
et nos in Commentariis Polybiani, multis exemplis hunc morem ex 
historia Greca et Latina illustramus, que nunc omittimus: illustre 
exemplum Act. xxi. 2, in Agabo pedes ac manus sibi vincienté’: 
quemadmodum autem communis hic mos fuit olim omnibus genti- 
bus; sic facta, que adjiciebantur ad verba, erant sepe communia : 
quare Pilatus morem lavandi ad declarandam suam imnocentiam, non 
magis sumsit a Judzis, quam formulam, qua utitur, cum protestatur 
de sua innocentia, Jnnocens ego sum a sanguine justi hujus, sumsit 
ex historia Susanne, ubi non dissimilem usurpat Daniel, Mundus ego 
sum a sanguine hujus, in Historia Susanne v. 46.” i; 

A very remarkable instance of this Language of Action occurs if 
the Zravels of Denon,(vol. u. p. 115.) : I shall cite the whole passage, 
as it is very interesting, and describes feelings honorable to human 
nature: “ Whilst I was looking at our people, whose necessities were 
a3 ingenious in bringing to light, as the care of the natives had been to 
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conceal, a soldier comes out of a cave, dragging after him a she-goat, 
which he had forced ont; he is followed by an old man, carrying 
two young infants, who sets them down on the ground, falls on his 
knees, and without speaking a word, points, with tears in his eyes, to 
the young children, who must perish if the gcat is taken away from 
thenr: but want, which is deaf, and blind to others’ distress, does not 
stay his murderous hand for any intreaty, and the goat is killed: at 
the same moment, another soldier comes up, holding in his arms 
another child, whose mother doubtless had been obliged to desert it 
in her flight from us; this brave fellow, notwithstanding the weight 
of his subject, his cartridges, his knapsack, and the fatigue of 4 days 
of forced marches, had picked up this little forsaken creature, had 
carried it carefully for 2 leagues in his arms, and, not knowing what 
to do with it in this deserted village, seeing one inhabitant left behind, 
with two children, he gently lays down his little charge beside them, 
and departs with the delightful expression of one, who has performed 
a benevolent action.” : 

This eloquent and accomplished Traveller says, in the 212th page 
of his Ist volume: “On our taking possession of Rosetta, at an enter- 
tainment, which was given, a young Greek came up to me, kissed 
my shoulder, and with hes finger on his lips, without uttering a single 
syllable, slipped privately into my hand a nosegay, which he had 
brought me: this simple demonstration completely unfolded all his 
sensations, and was expressive of his politica] situation, his fears, and 
his hopes.” : 

The curious reader will find many very striking instances of the 
language of action, which are all selected from the bible, in Dr. Har- 
wood’s Introduction to the Study and Knowledge of the New Testa- 
ment. In the explanation of the Scriptures too little attention has 
been paid by commentators to circumstances of this kind. 





Account of the Extraordinary Sect called Yezidis; from. the 
Italian of Father Garzont, who resided eighteen years in Kur- 
distan as a Missionary. This account was originally published 
by the Abbate Domenico Sestini, at Berlin in the year 1807, 
among acollection of Italian Works, entitled, “ Viaggi e opusculi 
diversi &c.” 


(ED GRE 


O; the various Sects which have appeared in Mesopotamia since 
the death of Mohammed, none are held in such abhorrence by all 
true Mussulmans as the Yezzdis ; who derive their name from Sheikh 
Yezid, the declared enemy of Ali’s race. The Yezidis’ religious 
doctrine is a mixture of the ancient Persian faith, of Manicheism. 
and of Mussulmanism, and is preserved traditionally, for they are 
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neither permitted to read nor write. As they are thus without books, 
it is dificult to obtain any further information concerning this extra- 
ordinary people than what may be collected from observations made — 
actually among them, whence it is evident that their first object 1s to 
secure the devil as a friend, and inhonor or defence of him they are 
ready and willing to draw the sword. They not only refrain from 
ever uttering his name, but even use circumlocution to avoid any 
word which may resemble it in sound. Before these Sectaries it is 
extremely dangerous for a stranger to pronounce the devil’s name, 
especially to curse him as the Turks frequently do when any of the 
Yezidis visit a town belonging to those true believers.. Such an 
affront would probably endanger the imprudent foreigner’s life. 
It has often happened that a Yezidi, condemned by the Turkish laws 
to suffer death for some offence, has submitted to his sentence rather 
than curse the devil, although by such an execration he might have 
obtained his pardon. 

If the Yezidis wish to designate the devil, Sheikh Mazen or Great 
Shevkh, is the expression which they use. All the prophets and saints 
revered by Christians are honored by them also; and they are of 
opinion that those holy personages whilst living on earth were distin- 
guished from other mortals, in proportion as the devil resided within 
them, mere or less—and that above all, Moses, Jesus Christ, and 
Mohammed were in this respect the most highly favored ;—they 
believe that God ordains, but intrusts the execution of his commands 
to Satan. . . 

Every morning, on the sun’s first appearance, they retire as much 
as possible, from the sight of man, and kneeling, with their foreheads 
on the ground, they offer adoration to that luminary. They neither 
fast nor pray, but are persuaded that Sheikh Yezid has sufficiently 
atoned for all his Sect’s omission of these duties till the end of the 
world. Without fastings, prayers, or sacrifices, they are likewise 
without religious festivals. Yet on the tenth day of the moon in 
August, they assemble near the tomb of Sheikh Adi, and for some 
days béfore and after this, the small caravans in the plains of Mousul 
and Kurdistan are liable to attacks from the Yezidis, who flock to this 
meeting, as pilerims, from distant places. It is said that great num- 
bers of their women also, from the neighbouring villages, attend cn 
this occasion, and that at night, having freely indulged’ in eating 
and drinking, they extinguish all the lights and observe a profound 
silence until the dawn of day, when every one retires. ‘This assem- 
. blage of men and women, with the darkness, the silence, and other 

circumstances, have given room for scandalous suspicions. Unmar- 
ried females are not admitted to this love feast. , 

Every kind of food is allowed among the Yezidis, except lettuces, 
and gourds or pompions; their bread is always made of barley; 
in swearing they use the same forms as Turks, Jews or Christiaris 3 
but their strongest oath is, “« dy the Standard of Yexid” that is, “by | 
their Religion.” : ; 

They entertain great respect for the Christian Monasteries situated 
in their neighbourhood: before they enter one of these.edifices they: 
take off their shoes or slippers, and proceed barefocted, kissing the 
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doors and walls, in hopes that by such an act’ of devotion they may 
obtain favor of the patron saint. If during any illness they dream of 
a particular monastery; they hasten, when recovered, to carry thither 
offerings of incense, honey, wax, or other things: they do not hesitate 
to kiss the hands of a Christian patriarch or bishop, but they abstain 
from entering the Turkish Mosques. 

The tomb of Sheikh Adi, which we have above mentioned, is 
situated in the jurisdiction of the Prince of Amadia, in Kurdistan. 
The Sheikh who guards this tomb is regarded as head of the Yezidi 
religion, and must be a descendant of Sheikh Yezid. In such venera- 
tion is he held, that he who can procure an old shirt of this spiri- 
tual chief to serve as a winding sheet, considers himself most fortu- 
nate, as by the possession of this treasure he insures to his soul an 
advantageous situation in the other world. For such a precious 
relic, in its entire state, some have given forty piastres, but many are 
obliged to content themselves with small fragments of it. ‘The Sheikh 
sometimes condescends to bestow one of his shirts as a present, and 
to indemnify him for his kindness, the Yezidis secretly transmit to 
him a portion of their spoil taken in pillage. 

The chief is always attended by a Kochek (petty Sheikh or lay- 
brother): this personage is considered as an oracle, since he is favored 
with revelations immediately from the devil, and nothing is trans- 
acted without his approbation. If a Yezidi is embarrassed about any 
business of importance, he consults the Kochek, but must pay a little 
money for the good man’s advice. This holy personage, before he 
delivers his opinion, extends himself at full length on the ground and 
appears to fall asleep ; he then proclaims whatever had been revealed 
in his dream ; sometimes he delays his answer for two or three nights. 
The following anecdote contains a proof of the influence which he 
possesses. ’Till about forty years ago, the Yezidi women (like the 
Arabian), being very economical in respect to soap, wore shifts dyed 
blue with indigo. One morning, most unexpectedly, the Kochek 
waited on his chief, and declared a revelation of the preceding night, 
by which he learned that blue was an inauspicious color and ‘displeas- 
ing to the devil.» An order was instantly dispatched to all the tribes, 
proscribing blue shifts or blue garments of any kind, and dirécting that 
white should be immediately substitvited; the order was implicitly 
obeyed, and at this day if a Yezidi, lodging in the house of a Christian 
or a Turk, were to find on his bed a blue counterpane or quilt, he 
would rather endure the severest cold all night, than sleep beneath a 
covering of that prohibited color. 

The Yezidis must not clip their whiskers; they are commanded to 
let them grow to their fullest natural extent. Sothat of several men 
amongst them, the mouths can scarcely be discovered. 

Some few of this sect are known about Aleppo by the appellation 
of fakiran (poor men) or Karabash (black heads). They wear a black 
cap and cloak, but their under-dress is white ; wherever they go, the 
people kiss their hands, and consider their visit as a presage of good 
fortune ; they are requested to lay their hands on the neck and shoul- 
ders of sick persons, and are well rewarded for their trouble. They 
insure to one, who has lately died, a state of happiness in the other 
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world, by slightly touching the neck and shoulders: of the naked 
corpse, which must be placed upright on its feet. They then strike it 
with the palm of the right hand, pronouncing at the same time these 
words inthe Kurd dialect; “ Ara behesht,” “ Go thou to Paradise.”? For 
the performance of this ceremony their remuneration is considerable. 
The Yezidis believe in a future state of repose and felicity, propor- 
tionate to the merits of their deceased friends, and they imagine that 
souls or spirits sometimes appear in dreams to parents or others, and 
that on the day of judgment they are to enter paradise with arms in 
their hands. ott cai 
Some of the Yezidi tribes dwell in the prince of Gioulemerk’s 
territory, others in the prince of Jezireh’s land. Some reside in hills 
belonging to the government of Diarbekre, and others live under the 
prince of Amadia. ‘The most powerful tribe of this sect inhabits 
the mountain of Sinjar, between Mousul and the river Khaboor. 
This mountain abounds in various kinds of fruits, and is extremely 
dificult of access. The Yezidis, who occupy it, can send into the 
field six thousand fuzileers besides cavalry, armed with lances; they 
frequently plunder the rich caravans, and have had many engagements 
with troops sent against them by the Pashas of Mousul and of Bagdad. 
These mountain Yezidis are universally dreaded, for they are not 
content with pillaging ; they kill all those who fall into their hands. 
Sherifs, descendants of Mohammed, and Mussulman doctors, they 
torture to death in the most cruel manner, esteeming this barbarity 
highly meritorious. | 
The princes of Kurdistan encourage the Yezidis, whom they find 
to be excellent soldiers both as infantry and cavalry, and particularly 
useful in nocturnal attacks, and plundering of villages. The Mussul- 
mans believe that any man, who perishes by the hand of a Yezidi, 
dies a martyr; and the prince of Amadia has one of this sect 
constantly with him as executioner of those Turks whom he condemns 
to death. The Yezidis entertain the same opinion respecting the 
Turks ; and in killing one of these, they perform an act very pleasing 
to their Great Sheikh, the devil. An executioner, whose hands have 
been sanctified by the blood of many Turks, is received with venera- 
tion wherever he goes among the Yezidis. | 
Persians, and all Mussulmans attached to’ the sect of Ali, hold the 
Yezidis in abhorrence, and do not suffer them to live within their 
territories. ‘I'he Turks are permitted to keep for their own use as 
slaves, or to sell, the women and children whom they take in war from 
the Yezidis. But these sectaries not having the same privilege put 
to death all whom they take from the Turks. 
If a Yezidi wishes to adopt the Turkish faith, he is only required to 
curse the devil, and.at his leisure to instruct himself in the forms of prayer. 
The Kurd language is used by all Yezidis, and some of them speak 
a little Turkish and Arabic. , a 
There are, no doubt, among these extraordinary tribes, other 
customs and superstitions; but as they have not any written laws nor 
records, it is extremely difficult to obtain much information on those 
subjects. Many circumstances, also, change from time to time, 
according to the pretended revelations of their Kocheks, which throws — 
an additional impediment in the way of an inquisitive stranger. 
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ON THE TYRIAN INSCRIPTION 
Found in the Island of Malta. 





To rue Eprror oF THE CLassicAL JOURNAL. 


ir be: will doubtless admit, that to decypher inscriptions of 
ancient monuments is commonly attended with extreme diffi- 
culty, especially, when it is considered how many circumstances 
may concur to increase the difficulty. Ancient characters, hardly 
to be traced, and the language of an ancient and remote nation, 
whose history and literature are lost, confirm the remark : 
and hence several essays are made ere we can obtain any satis- 
factory solution : a reference to your Classical Journal, and the 
exertions of your literary correspondents on the present article, 
may apologise for the intrusion of my paper on the sub- 
ject. 

From the face of the inscription, as represented in Hebrew 
characters in the-tenth Number, pag. 400. it appears to relate to 
the establishment of certain ecclesiastical missionaries from Tyre, 
the mart of Phoenicia, to Malta, with commendatory letters from 
the Governor of Tyre and his colleagues, to the Metropolitan of 
the Island. In order to a clear statement, let the inscription stand 
corrected in Hebrew characters as follows, together with its 
interpretation, as the same appears to me. 

The Inscription in Hebrew characters. 


TION AZ Oya Np nd ar} 
Ww AW ADN'NN) TDNTAy Way: 
“DNTAY °3 Tw ION 12 
D212) Op yows 


DOMINO SVO METROPOLITANO GVBERNATOR TYRI 
AMANDAD SERVUS SVUS HEBEDESSAR ET ACHIESSAR 
CVSTODI DVOS FILIOS ESSARI 
CVSTODI FILIOS HEBEDESSARI 
CVYM AUDIET VOCEM ECGRUM 
BENEDICAT ILLIS. 

TO HIS WORSHIP THE METROPOLITAN: THE GOVERNOR 
OF TYRE, AMANDAD, HIS HVMBLE SERVANT HEBEDESSAR 
AND ACHIESSAR: PROTECT THE TWO SONS OF ESSAR ; 
PROTECT THE SONS OF HEBEDESSAR: 

WHEN HE HEARETH THEIR VOICE | 
MAY HE BLESS THEM. 


In the above manifestly appear several proper names of Syrian 
and Phoenician origin, Zur the name of the famous city Tyre, 
Amandad, Hebedessar, Achiessar, and Essar, S19 or a name 
of office: hence the Turkish, and Arabic Mulley, Molla a priest. 
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nop 1 a priest of a city, or metropolitan: and that this title 
was addressed to an ecclesiastic of rank, is sufficiently apparent 
from the concluding sentence, “ When he heareth their voice 
may he bless them.” “8 53 Baal Zur may well be interpreted 
«¢ Governor of ‘Tyre’ as explained above; and thus the inscrip- 
tion represents the governor of Tyre, by name Amandad, and 
his two colleagues, named Hebedessar, and Achiessar, intreating 
the favorable reception of the missionaries by the Muley of the 
city, whose benediction he and his colleagues implore upon 
them, and recommend them to protection, 

It should be observed, that the island of Malta, anciently 
called Melita, was famous for the shipwreck and escape of St. Paul 
and his companions, Acts ch, xxvii. 1. and there can be little 
doubt, that in memory of their signal deliverance, a Christian 
church was soon planted in that island, and, as occasion required, 
those Islanders, might have had priests from Tyre; in memory 
of which, the inscription in question appears to record no small 


testimony. 
LO 








NOTICE OF 


The First Rudiments of General Grammar, applicable to alt 
Languages. By D. St. Quentin, M. A. Longman and Co. 
18122); PriZs,/6d. 


An Introduction to French Grammar. ‘Third Edition. By the 
Same. Longman andCo. 1812. Pr. 2s. 6d. | 


A New Grammar of the French Language. Second Edition. 
By the same. Longman and Co. 1812. Pr. 4s. 6d. 


ee 


Aut the world, that is to'say, all the world in England, learned 
bishops, rich nobles, and richer commoners, are still disputing on- - 
the fruitful subject of national education. Some wear “ the red 
rose” of Lancaster; others will follow no badge but the sacerdo- 
tal rose of Dr. Bell; whilst all co-operate with almost equal suc- 
cess in the promotion of the great cause, by emulously endeavour- 
ing to diffuse useful knowledge at the least possible expense of time 
and labor. At a time when the poor derive so much benefit from the 
effect of these simple and regular systems, we hail, with peculiar 
pleasure, a writer who aims at freeing the children of the rich 
from some of the most troublesome incumbrances of learning ; 
who wages war against confusion and obscurity ; who seeks to 
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relieve all well-dressed masters and misses from groping their way 
through the ‘ darkness visible” of half a dozen contradictory 
grammars, huddling rule upon rule, exception upon exception, 
and dialogue upon dialogue, with the most hopeless and incredible 
perseverance 3 and actually engages to place the aforesaid unfortu- 
nates on a level with those happy ragged urchins who, learning 
nothing ‘de trop,’ are never ordered to forget, and being taught to 
understand as well as to repeat, seldom find it difficult to remem- 
ber. 

These observations are perhaps only applicable to young ladies. 
The established Latin grammars give a secure ground-work to our 
sons; but our daughters, while they are taught to draw like artists 
and to play like professors, are left to pick up grammatical knowledge 
asthey can. And yet female education is undoubtedly the most 
fashionable topic of the day : never was there a time in which so 
much was talked and written ‘‘about it, Goddess, and about it.” 
We can scarcely take up a novel without encountering some phi- 
losophical plan to render all the descendants of Eve as charming 
as Milton has made their first mother ; ail and every one of them 
“ wisest, virtuousest, discreetest, best.” ‘The fact is that our 
writers. on education deal more in theory than in instruction ; they 
tell us what ought te be taught, but not how to teach it; and the 
finest superstructures are in danger of falling because the archi 
tect will not condescend to the necessary drudgery of laying a solid 
foundation. We see instances of this every day. One mamma 
admires (who indeed does not admire?) the beautiful theory of 
Miss Edgeworth ; another prefers the system of Mrs. Hamilton ; 
every one admits their merit and their ingenuity ; and every one 
finds their plans difhcult at home, and almost impossible at school : 
so that after a few weeks’ trial the poor child is sent again to her 
governess and her vocabulary, to catch her English from the 
nursery-maid and her French from the barbarous jargon of some 
provincial bonne. Mr. St. Quentin has done his best to remove 
these evils by supplying our schools and governesses with elemen- 
tary books so simple, clear, and instructive, that not only the docile 
pupil, but the less tractable teacher, cannot well avoid learning from 
them, Clearness and simplicity aré the only merits to which he 
pretends. He does not overlay the memory ; he rather, like a skilful 
gardener, loosens the surrounding clay, and gives the roots of 
thought room to fix and expand. 

We extract from his preface part of his first lesson, adapted to 
the capacity of children of six years old. 


Suppose three or four of them to be seated round a table, with a 
master at the head: let him first endeavour to inspire them with 
confidence and good humor, after which he may address them in the 
following manner :—‘“ My dear children, you are now come to an 
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age, when it is necessary for you to learn grammar, which teaches 
you how to express your ideas by words. You know what words are ; 
but you do not exactly understand what is meant by the word idea. 
It shall, therefore, be the object of my first lesson to explain it to 
you. | 

* « You see in your grammar that an idea is the mere representation, 
or image, in our own mind, of any thing external that came to our 
knowledge through the five senses. And that you may perfectly 
understand what this means, let me ask you some questions. __ 

«© Miss Adéle, do you see your grand-mamma ?—No, Sir.--Why 
not ?—Because she ws not here.-—Then, my dear child, shut your eyes. 
Do you see her now?—WNo, Sir, £ do not.—But cannot you imagine 
that you see her?—Yes, I can.—How is she dressed? In a white 
gown, with a white cap and black ribbands.—Well, this is an idea ; it is 
because you have seen your grand-mamma before, who is very good 
to you, because you have spoken to her and kissed her, that you have 
now.a representation or image, of her; and this representation or 
image is called an idea. 

«Miss Emily, will you think of something; but do not tell it ; 
have you done so?— Yes, Sir.—Does any one know what Miss Emily 
thought of ?—No.—Will you have the goodness to tell us? I thought 
of a plum-cake,—Well, now we all know your idea, because we have 
often seen, touched, and tasted plum- cakes.” 





The succeeding lessons are on the plan of the Abbé Gaultier, 
and the author has contrived to carry on his pupils so rapidly, that 
his little book contains nearly all that is neeessary to be learnt of 
the grammatical construction of the English language. 

The introductory French work ought rather to have been called 
a vocabulary ; though the auxiliary verbs conjugated negatively and 
interrogatively, and the excellent selection of phrases, render it a 
very useful first book. But the new French grammar is certainly - 
the author’s most important work. Of. the perfect arrangement 
and dependence of the different parts of speech, in which consists 
perhaps its greatest merit, we can of course give no example; and 
we regret that the form of our pages precludes our inserting a 
specimen of his tables of irregular verbs, or of his method of con- 
veying the French pronunciation to those who cannot procure a 
master. We can only transcribe one of the dialogues in which 
pure and grammatical English has been translated (if we may be 
allowed so to use the word) into English literally adapted to the 
French idiom. 


Instead of introducing the French in the opposite column of the 
familiar phrases which beginners learn mechanically, without paying — 
the least attention to the difference of idiom and construction, 
the author has given the English only, with such transposition of the 
words as corresponds to the French construction; that the scholar, 
by being obliged to construct the English and commit the French to 
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memory, may be enabled to discern and compare their different 
idioms, and thus acquire more speedily, and retain more accurately, 
the knowledge of the language. 

From this manner of learning French there will be no danger of 
corrupting the English. ‘1st. Because it requires a certain accuracy 
and precision, which will oblige the learner to attach to each word its 
-own idea; an accuracy which will wonderfully facilitate the acquisi- 
tion of any language. 2d. Because this method exactly shows the 
difference of both languages; and the more the French construction 
differs from the English, the less it is to be feared that it will be imi- 
tated in-conversation. 


Vil. 


Did you walk yesterday? 

- Had you a pleasant waik ? 

Where did you walk ? 

You had a long walk. 

What a delightful walk we had last 
Friday ! 

We have had a very mild winter. 


Do not walk so fast, it quite tires me. 


How the dogs are barking ! 
I think the carriage is at the door. 


Do you ride on horse-back ? 


Iam very fond of it. 

I shall go home on horse-back. 

Will you give me leave to go on horse- 
back ? 

Fam afraid you will fall off. 


Do not be afraid, I know very well 
how to ride on horse-back. 

How do you go home? 

I shall go by the stage-coach. 

My parents will fetch me in their car- 
riage. 

I shall vide home in my wncle’s chariot. 

‘ 

Let us take a ride. 

I am very fond of arise. 

Let us take an airing in the coach, 


I like better to go on horse-back. 

Then I shall go on horse-back too. 

I think it is the wholesomest exercise 
in the world. 


VII. 


Yourself are you walked yesterday ? 

Your walk was it agreeable? 

Where yourself are you walked ? 

Your walk was well long. 

How the walk of Friday last was 
delicious ! 

We have had a winter very (fort) 
sweet, 

¢*) * March not so fast, that me fa- 
tigues too-much. 

How (comme) tiie dogs bark ! 

I believe that the carriage is at the 
door. 

Go you at horse? or, mount you at 
horse ? 

T it love much. 

I shall-go to the house at horse. 

Will you me give the permission of 
to-mount at horse? 

I have fear, (peur) that you * from- 
it fall. 

* Have not fear, I know very well 
mount at horse. 

How yourself away go you? 

I shall-go by the carriage public. 

My parents me will-come to-fetch 
in their carriage. 

I myself away will-go to-the house in 
the carriage of my uncle. 

Let-us-go in carriage. 

I love much of to-go in carriage. 

Let-us-go ourselves to-walk in car- 
riage. 

I love better to-go at horse. 

I shall-go then too at horse. 

I think that that is the exercise the 
most healthy of-the world. 


aT 


* The asterisk is the sign of the first negation ne—see the Grammar, page 190. 
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<s Examination of a Criticism on Falconer’s Strabo.” 
Printed in No. XI. 


ee be 


As the Editor of the Classical Journal has inserted in his 
Eleventh Number, p. 45-74. an extract from a pamphlet on the 
Oxford Strabo, his candor will of course admit a reply to it. 

The Examiner in the first place accuses the Critic of want of 
Jogic, and to support the accusation, alters his text by substituting 
“ because” to “for” but even allowing him the benefit of his own 
fabrication, if there be any violation of logic in expressing disap- 
pointment of what was expected from the University, because, 
though much had been borrowed, little had been done, it is only 
of that sort of logic, by which the Examiner proves the Univer- 
sity not answerable for what issues from its press, because the 
selection of it is left to eleven Delegates. Unfortunately for 
many proprietors of private presses, judges and juries do not admit 
such logic; but decide by the old maxim of common sense— 
qui facit per alium, facit per se. 

In the next place the Critic is stated to have intimated, ‘¢ that the 
late Mr. ‘Tyrwhitt took no degree at Oxford, and was not even a 
Member of the University :” in answer to which, he begs merely 
to refer the reader to his words, which are, « that Mr. ‘Tyrwhitt 
resided in London, in business, and in society, and that his name 
stands in the title-page plain Thomas Tyrwhitt, without any 
decorative adjunct, or title of degree,” This is all that he said on 
the subject; and as this is all correctly and confessedly true, 
on what grounds does the Examiner assure his readers, ¢ that 
there is not any truth in the intimation with respect to Mr. 
Tyrwhitt?” If, however, it be a crime not to know that he had 
obtained an University title, which he did not think worth affix- 
ing to his name, the Critic must plead guilty to it; but as he 
asserted nothing on this important point, he cannot justly 
be accused of any misrepresentation. With regard to Mr. 
Falconer, it appears that he has fallen into an immaterial 
error, in supposing that he had taken a degree: but really 
when writers do not think their degrees worth the initials in a 
title-page, itis impossible for distant strangers to impute them 
correctly ; and when the person, who publishes a Greek Classic 
at the University press, announces himself of a particular College, 
such stranger may surely be excused for considering him as a 
graduate in some stage of advancement; nor is it any thing but 
ludicrous to represent so natural and almost unavoidable an error 
as either calumnious or disgraceful. rir 
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When he mentioned the Oxford Homer as containing ad/ the 
errors of Clarke’s, and the Strabo all those of the Amsterdam 
edition, he distinctly stated, at the same time, that he had not 
collated either; and also, that he had examined only a few 
pages of the first, an 27¢imation, which must have conveyed, to 
every candid mind, a sufficient qualification of the word all, to 
show that it was applied generally, with reference to the parts, 
which he had collated, taken as a scale for the rest; and from 
these he did certainly produce examples sufhcient to warrant such 
general inference. 

The direct charge of untruth, which follows, he directly retorts, 
and asserts, that Ajcaire, taken and accented as the second person 
plural of the optative in the active voice, and followed by 
déyec92, is an arbitrary innovation, sanctioned by no authority ; for 
though, in the compressed writing of manuscripts, the conjunction 
may have been joined to the verb in Avcaire, as in other instances, 
yet the infinitive d2yv2o4a:, which follows in all those manuscripts, 
shows that an infinitive was meant. For this reason he ventures 
to assert, that ne manuscript of any authority has Adcaire, either 
joined or separated—either accented or unaccented—followed by 
beyveod: ; and that the two old readings are Avoxi re—tiyeodas, and 
Adcare—divecde ; both sense, though the last is not metre. ‘The 
garbled and corrupted mixture of them, producing solecism and 
nonsense, as in Clarke’s and the Oxford editions, he maintains to 
be entirely unauthorised ; and, if it be not so, let its defender 
show the authority, instead of imperfectly quoting half the Vene- 
tian, and half the Leipsic reading, as a parallel; and then fabri- 
cating a charge of falsehood against others out of his own decep- 
tions. (see I]. 4. 20.) | 

In slowly and reluctantly admitting the validity of the critic’s 
objections to expressions, which even he does not venture to defend, 
he directs his attack to the principles on which they are founded, 
in two prolix digressions on ‘‘nescio quis,” and ¢ quod,” in which 
the observer’s limits preclude him from following him. He would 
otherwise undertake to show, (what may perhaps hereafter be 
shown) that it is not the particular meaning of the preceding 
verb which regulates the respective uses of the indicative and 
subjunctive following the latter; but the mode and degree of 
influence given to that verb by the general meaning and structure 
of the sentence. He might also undertake to show, that, where- 
ever an indicative appears to be subjoined to anothet verb, there 
is either no subjunction at all, but merely parenthesis; or that it 
is produced by means of a pronoun or subjunctive understood 5 
and that the sentence is consequently elliptical, On the principle 
laid down by the Examiner, what would he make of such 
a passage as the following ? «* Loci autem, qyi ad quasque quz- 
stiones accommodati sunt, deinceps videndum.” Cic, de Inv. i, 23. 
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Will he construe it, « videndum loci qui,” &c. or admit qui 
sint” to be understood ? There can be no other alternative; and 
that such words were understood, we have positive proof in sen- 
tences of a similar structure, where they are retained, or omitted, 
as technical accuracy, or colloquial brevity, respectively required. 
s< Querere, quid sit, quod sibi velle debeant demonstrari.” \Cic, 
Ib. 52. Queeritur et quibuscum vivat.” Ib. ii. 9. Had the 
occasions been transposed, ‘‘ queerere quid sibi velle debeant de- 
monstrari,” would have been in the first; and ‘ queritur et qui 
sint, quibuscum vivat,” or ‘vivit,’ in the second. Upon the 
same principle, in a technical statement, instead of a familiar 
letter, for, ‘* queso scribas quid nobis faciendum, aut non facien- 
dum putas,” there would have been ¢ scribas id quod,” or ‘ quid 
sit quod,” &c.; and for * quid nobis faciendum est ignoro,” 
<¢ quid sit, quod nobis faciendum est, ignoro.” Ep. ad Att. lib. ix. 
Ep. xii. et lib. xiv. Ep. xiii. 

But as ellipsis or abbreviation is the principal cause of all the 
seeming anomalies of languages, a complete analysis of it would 
require a volume in addition to what Vossius has so ably written 
on the subject. At present, therefore, let us meet another 
charge of direct falsehood, in calling a gross violation of idiom 
systematical, after having produced three instances of it in the use, 
and one in the omission of the single conjunction “ut.” The 
answer is, that it is such uniform repetition, which makes an error 
systematical ; so that when the accuser, in what he means to be 
English, uses the ungrammatical vulgarism, ‘ according as,” 
three times in thirty-five pages, he uses it systematically. We 
add, too, that when he uses the local barbarisms, “ classified,” 
and ¢ classification,” only once each, he uses them systematically ; 
for they are so connected with each other. We call them 
local barbarisms, because we know no other title descriptive of 
them. In milliners’ and barbers’ shops, indeed, they may possi- 
bly pass for gallicisms; but if the Revolution have tainted the 
French tongue with any such redundancies of anomalous jargon, 
it has not yet raised ron into any more respectable circle of 
society. | 

Our author, however, is no less original in translation than in 
composition ; and that no northern libeller may again censure the 
omission of “ ut,” or misunderstand, or misrepresent the 
reconditum et exquisitum of English latinity, he renders the sub- 
junctive ‘¢ videatur,” placed absolutely and subjoined to nothing, 
“© to the eye it may seem.” Most poetically potential indeed ! 

Where did the Critic ever express a doubt that the causal “cum,” 
might, in some cases, be used with an indicative; or that in the 
warmth of poetical, oratorical, or historical narration, past actions 
might be spoken of as present, and consequently the tenses be 
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changed? This is a familiar practice in all languages ; -and it is 
scarcely possible to look into any vigorous or animated production, 
without finding instances of it; so that all the pompous display 
of common-place quotation might have been spared. But cana 
causal, which influenced Strabo in writing, be now expressed by 
an indicative present subjoined to the causal *cum?” If it can, 
let its defender boldly say so, and produce a single case in point, 
instead of insidiously courting the suffrage, and misleading the 
minds of the young and ignorant, by heaping together quotations 
so wholly inapplicable. : 

Equally unconscious is the Critic of ever having entertained or 
expressed a doubt, that, in animated passages of poetry and 
oratory, the course of expression might be suddenly changed from 
oblique to direct. Instances of this are so common, that the detail 
of them might have been left to school-boys. But do they afford 
any justification of joining nominatives to accusatives, under one 
verb, by such a connective as “ scilicet?” It is admitted, after 
all this parade of defence, that they do not; and oversight is 
pleaded in excuse; an oversight of a nominative for an accusative 
repeated in no less than eight names ! 7 

That passages, in which there is neither sense nor grammar, 
should not be interpreted as their author meant, is no wonder; 
and will their defender presume to say, that there is either in such 
sentences as, ‘* Donati sententiam intelligo esse a porta Esquilina 
versus Labicanam ;” or expect a reader to presume, that, when the 
‘substantive, which ought to have followed, was left out, the 
adjective was meant to be referred to any other than that which 
immediately preceded? It was wrong, indeed, to look for 
grammatical construction, where ‘ fidem damus Josepho,” and 
«* Augustus fidem historiz dedit,” are used to signify, ‘ we 
believe Josephus,” and « Augustus believed the story.” 

Even such jargon as this is, however, said to be, on the 
whole, as good as most modern Latin; and better than the 
Critic, in his attempts to improve it, has written. Let us exa- 
mine, therefore, the errors and barbarisms with which he is 
charged, as the grounds of this assertion. . 

In the first place, he is accused of condemning the construction 
of ‘ post reges subditos,” which is said to be much more elegant 
than his own. I answer, that he has not condemned the con- 
struction of these words, as not being Latin, but the whole sen- 
tence, as neither being sense nor Latin, «Post reges subactos” 
would have been so far both sense and Latin; but would not 
have signified, what the. writer evidently meant to signify, 
“ that Tigranes had himself subdued those kings, and then assumed 
- the title of king of kings.” If he assumed it on the occasion, as the 
Critic meant to express, ‘¢ appellatus est” is right ; but if habitually 
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afterwards, © appellabatur :” but ‘ appellatur,” applied to what has 
so long ceased, is undoubtedly wrong. 

He also asserts, that his use of the tenses in ‘ competisset,” 
«¢ habuisset,” and “ occidisset,” is strictly proper ; and the Examine 
er’s alterations quite inadmissible. In an oblique narration or state« 
ment, in the person of one who had long ceased to exist, events 
co-existent with him are to be expressed in the imperfect, and 
those preceding him in the pluperfect tense subjunctive ; of which 
almost every oblique speech in Livy will afford examples. For 
instance —** Rem se, ait, magnam inchoasse, ad quam perficien- 
dam ipsius Gracchi opera opus esse. Omnium populorum pra- 
toribus, qui ad Poenum in illo communi Italiz motu descissent, 
persuasisse ut redirent in amicitiam Romanorum: quando res 
quoque Romana, que .prope exitium pugna Cannensi venisset, 
in dies melior atque auctior fieret, Annibalis vis semesceret, ac 
prope ad nihil venisset.” xxv. 16. What the Examiner has 
cited from Cicero is quite inapplicable; as an event is there stated 
as past, with reference to the writer's own time, and not to the 
intermediate time of another writer or speaker, who had been 
quoted ; whereas the annotator is citing Strabo and Pausanias, in 
the same oblique form as the historian is citing Fulvius; and 
consequently ought to employ tenses equally correlative to the 
period of their writing, not of his own. 

These, however, the Examiner gently calls ¢ faults ;” but in the 
same sentence discovers two ‘ gross barbarisms ;” which, from 
the pomp of accusation with which they are introduced, and the 
parade of quotation with which they are followed, might be ex- 
pected to prove as monstrous as any in the English that he writes, 
or the Latin that he defends. 

The first is, “ primum qui;” the superlative being, accord~ 
ing to his rule, to stand alone, or in the same case after the © 
relative pronoun ; as in “qui primus.” Ancient practice was not, 
however, quite so strict in this mstance, though so much more so 
in most others. “Ex quo potest probabiliter confici, eum recte 
primum esse suo judicio, gui omnium cxterorum judicio sit se- 
cundus.” Cic. Acad. fragm. incert. ‘Est enim primum, quod 
cernitur in universi generis humani societate 5 ejus autem vincu- 
tum,” &c. id. Off. 116. © In quibus hoc primum est, guo 
miror,” &c. id. de fin. 1. “ Polemoni ea prima visa sunt, qu 
paulo ante dixi.” ib. ii, 11. It were easy to produce fifty other 
examples; but two sentences of a passage, in which the two 
modes of expression stand correlative to each other, will show 
their respective uses; “« Si illud vere connectitur — primum= 
que quod est in connexo————necessarium est,” &c. 6 Si igitur, 
quod primum in connexo est, necessarium est,” &c. id. de Fato, 7. 
Let us add also two others from Virgil, in which the distinction 
is observed with equal accuracy : - 
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Trojx qui primus ab oris, En. i, 1. 
And —_-—______-—__.—. cadit ipse Tolumnius augur, 
Primus, in adversos, qui telum torserat hostes. En. xii. 460. 


The reader may perhaps have heard of a Professor of rhetoric— 
qui toties Ciceronem Allobroga dixit ; but probably never either 
read or heard of a Professor of Poetry passing a similar sentence 
upon Virgil; and to prevent any thing so disgraceful, let us 
shortly state the principle of distinction in these two modes 
of construction. Where the predicate in a statement or pro-~ 
position is the priority of a person or thing, the -emphasis Avill 
be on the superlative; and consequently the first mode will be 
proper: but, where such priority is merely incidental, the second, 
Even in this last case, however, should any circumstance require 
an emphasis on the superlative, it will stand first in the order of , 
collocation, though not of construction. “¢ puerum, primus 
Priamo qué foret post illa natus, temperaret tollere.” apud Cic. 
de Div. i, 21. 

All the genealogical, chronological, and mythological dis- 
quisitions of the Roman writers being lost, it is not probable that 
many occasions should remain for the first, as applicable to per- 
sons. . The Examiner, indeed, says that there are more than 
twenty in Cicero’s book ‘* De Claris Oratoribus ;” in all which he 
avoids it, aud employs primus,’ qui primus,” or the adverb 
“primo.” ‘This assertion is of a character, Cui non invenit ipsa 
Nomen, et a nullo posuit natura metallo. ‘There is only one 
occasion for it in the whole book, and there he does employ it. 
«° Quem vero extet, et de guo sit memorize proditum, eloquentem 
fuisse, et ita habitum esse, primus est M. C.-Cethegus.” c, 15. 
The order of collocation is indéed here inverted, to compress 
and adapt it to the succeeding member of the period; but the 
order of construction is the same—przmus est, gucm eloquentem 
fuisse, et ita habitum esse, extet, &c. 

The same distinct usage, guided by the same analogy, pre- 
vails in other superlatives. «© Dignisstmus, qui et patrem Corvinum 
habuisset,” &c. Paterc. ii. 112. © Quod tndignissimum,” &c. 
Cic. de Inv. i. 53. Illud homini longe optimum esse, quod ipsum 

- sit optandum per se.” id de fin. i. 20. Quod optimum sit que- 
ritur.” deo. g, Or. 1. Nay, the principle applies itself to posi- 
tives also, both adjective and substantive; “ omnes qui,” and 
«¢ qui omnes ;” ‘locus qui,” and ¢ qui locus,” being respectively 

employed by the same rule; and it is only by such general views 
of the principles of construction, that the student-can acquire that 
kind of knowledge of the Greek and Latin languages, which may 
render them really useful_to him, by making them the means of 
substituting the permanent analogy of universal grammar to the 
fluctuating caprice of vulgar usage in his own. 

The other ‘ gross barbarism,” of which the Critic stands accused,. 

f is, 66 eundem, qui ;” 6 idem,” it seems, according to another article 
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in the Examiner’s code, being only to be used with a relative pro- 
noun, to signify, figuratively, contingent identity, or continuity of 
quality or character—never physical identity of person or sub- 
stance; so that, though “ idem qui fuit” be Latin, ** idem qui 
fecit”’ is barbarous. 

Instances, however, of the violation of this modern law, are soabund- 
ant in all the best ancient writers, that it is insulting the learning of 
the reader to quote them, though by a strange oversight they have 
been omitted by the Lexicographers, whose ponderous folios, he 
duly informs us, have been searched without success. Let us, 
therefore, select a few instances by way of supplement, in most 
of which the expression is so far from signifying moral identity 
merely, that it signifies physical in opposition to moral. « Quid 
enim tam repugnans, quam eundem dicere ———— qui dicat?” 
Cic. de fin. iv.28. « Neglige, inquit, dolorem. Quis hoc dicit ? 
zdem gut dolorem summum malum : vix satis constanter.” id, 
Tusc. 11. 19. & Idem facillime destruit, qui construxit.” id. de 
senect. 20. ‘ Quis eum nuntium miserit? nonne perspicuum 
est, eundem, gui Ameriam ?” id. pro Rosc. Amer. 37, *¢ Cum 
adem possit judicare gui dixerit.” de leg. Agr. ad pop. 15. 
« Tidem, qui hec appetunt, queri nonnunquam solent,” &c. 
ib. 17. But to multiply quotations is only to waste paper, it 
being the constant’ mode of expression, when the pronoun is used 
emphatically, as in the note; so that to call it a gross barbarism, is 
a blunder surpassing all that pride ingrafted on ignorance has 
hitherto committed. Here is, however, one other instance 
from the same authority, and that of the identical verb which he 
cites as an illustrative specimen of such barbarism. « Jidem 
bustum in foro facerent, qguzillam insepultam sepulturam effecerant.” 
Phil, i..2. 

It were easy here to retort the charges of falsehood, misrepres — 
sentation, malice, &c.; but the accused will be so far charitable to 
him as to allow the busy pride of ignorance to account for all; 
leaving the candid reader to decide, who shows most of such 
ignorance, — he, who, in ‘the irksome labor of exposing a 
long series of the grossest errors, made one hasty objection to 
the application of the single epithet ‘ majorem,” —or, he 
who thus deliberately tries and condemns, as gross barbarisms, 
expressions sanctioned alike by general analogy, and the authority 
of the best writers of the best ages of Latinity. 

To follow him any further, may, perhaps, seem superfluous ; 
but, nevertheless, having gone so far, the Critic will shortly meet 
his other objections. ! 0 

‘«‘ Persona,” whatever he may think of it, is repeatedly used 
by Cicero for natural, as well as assumed, character, and eyen as 
we use the word “person.” ‘ Hujus Staleni persona, populo 
jam nota atque perspecta, ab nulla turpi. suspicione abhorrebat.” 
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pro A. Cluent. 29. « Tibi certe confitendum est, causam per- 
niciosissimi belli in persona tua constitisse.’”’ Phil. ii. 22. see also 
Off. 1. 28. 30. 34. de Inv. i. 16. & 24. ad Att. viii. 11. & ix. 11. 
Sub persona is likewise used, exactly as he has used it, by Pater- 
culus, 1. 3. i 

s Straboni” is an error of the press, for ‘ a Strabone :” 
but ‘ potuerit,’’ subjoined as it is to.a causal member in the sen- 
tence, is an elegance. — ‘‘ Non habet defensionem : qua sublata, 
omnis quoque controversia sublata sit.” Cic. de Inv.i.13.. ** Pub- 
licate enim pudicitiz nulla venia: non forma, non tate, non 
opibus maritum znvenerit.” ‘Tac. de. M. G. 19. 

«s Competo” is the proper verb—<‘ Villz situs competit.” 
Colum. ix. 5,; and the form of expression, ‘* haud diutius,” 
‘¢ no longer,” with which it is used, common in the best writers, 
and one which Cicero has used more frequently perhaps than 
any other; how bald soever it might appear to this critic, 
who could not find it in his Nizolius. « Tui te diutius non 
ferent ;” ‘¢ thine own people will no longer bear thee.” Phil. ii. 44: 
«¢ Diutius non morabor;” :£ will delay no longer.” pro A. 
Cluent. 60. “Nec diutius vixit quam locuta est;” * she lived 
no longer than she spoke.” ib. 10. But to multiply instances is to 
insult the reader, there being no less than five directly in point in 
this single oration for Cluentius. We say directly in point, though 
not joined to the same verb ; since, if such adverbs as ¢ diutius,” 
«¢ potius,” ‘ melius,” &c. are not to be joined to a verb by the 
analogy of sense, without specific authority, all modern Latin must 
be a mere repetition of ancient thoughts, as well as words ; for new 
combinations of ideas will require new combinations of expression 
in dead, as well as in living, languages. But if the words be 
sanctioned by use, and their connexion by analogy, the result will 
be that which distinguishes the scholar from the pedant; and a 
learned man of taste, parts, and discernment, from the mechanic 
drudge of memory. In the: small remains of authoritative Latin 
extant, not amounting altogether to so much as the lost works of 
Livy and Varro, many cases in particular nouns, as well as persons 
in particular moods and tenses of particular verbs, are not to be 
found, merely because there happens to have been no occasion for 
them; which, nevertheless, the scholar, who would express his 
meaning clearly, must use, when there is occasion for them. Such, 
among many others, is the third case of the word “ situs,” over 
which the Examiner so loudly triumphs, and to this triumph he is 
welcome. : 

But there is, it seems, a gross fabrication, in applying 
‘‘ in his” to what went immediately before in the note, and: not 
to a passage in the text above. Could it be) applied other- 
wise on any principle of sense or grammar? and is there any 
fabrication but of the accuser? If the accused has erred, it has 
been in supposing grammatical connexion in such compositions, 


& 
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Lastly, this acute detector is pleased to discover one blun- 
der, and three false propositions, in the remarks on the central 
map of Greece. 

‘he blunder isan a for the second o in Oropiz ; a very natural 
and common error of the press; which, were it not so, would only 
be ona par with his Stagyrite for Stagirite. 

The first false proposition is, that Histiza, the only name 
under which that place ever existed as a state or free city, is not 
in the map; and it 7s not. ) 

The other two are, that Erythre in Boeotia, and Aige in 
Eubcea, are distinguished by coins still extant ; which this bold 
asserter of negatives says, that neither of them ever struck. 
Had he, however, condescended to inquire among any persons 
conversant with such. studies, he would have discovered that un- 
doubted coins of both states, together with those of several other 
cities of Boeotia and Eubcea, not noticed in Mr. Pinkerton’s Index, 
are to be found in collections in London ; and had he been actuated 
by any of those’ moral sentiments, to which he pretends, he 
would have made the inquiry before the assertion; for though, 
in the heat of controversy, hasty and inconsiderate charges of 
ignorance and error may have been sanctioned by use, no man, 
who had himself a regard for truth, ever charged another with the 
violation of it, but on the result of the fullest inquiry that the 
case would allow. 

It is common for a very angry person to become so confused 
with passion, as to believe the object of his wrath, though per- 
fectly cool, to be still more angry than himself; and this is remark- 
ably the case with the Examiner. On the most careful review 
of the article, to which so much malice, virulence, and 
scurrility is imputed, there has not appeared a single epithet, or 
expression, that implies any thing like anger or violence ; while the 
imputer scatters them with no small volubility. So far from having 
merited them from the University, the author holds himself in- 
titled to its gratitude for pointing out the abuses of a most valuable 
establishment, which, if properly administered, may be of equal 
honor to its members, and advantage to the community at large ; 
nor is any thing wanting, but a few such publications as Mr. 
Gaisford’s Hephzstion, to wipe away the disgrace, and make him 
feel gratitude in return. 

he Examiner, however, in the midst of his wrath, is pleased to 
warn his adversary (whether in the form of menace or advice 
matters not) of the danger of exposing himself to public opinion 
in the same line; and, in return, we beg to warn him, as he cannot 
increase the danger, to be cautious how he acts the censor; since 
that writer is possessed of a large collection of critic traps, of 
which neither Stephanus nor Nizolius— neither Gesner nor 
Facciolati, nor any sjmilar oracle, will afford him any inti- 
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mations and, though not quite so malignant as represented, he 
owns himself sufficiently so, to find considerable amusement in 
seeing asciolist amazed at the discovery that his academical dis- 
tinctions have not been able to change his nature, or reverse the 
metamorphosis of Lucian and Apuleius. 


*,* It was not our intention to provoke a controversy. Anzicus to vindicate 
the credit of illustrious Establishments, with which we are connected, we had 
of our own accord inserted the Defence, and the Account, of the Studies pursued 
in Oxford. As for the accidental errors, that may be found in an edition of a 
Classic printed there, we thought that, like spots on the disk of the Sun, they 
only tended to produce discussions on their nature, but not to obscure the vivify- 
ing brightness of the luminary. Here we meant that the subject should stop 3 
but an appeal was made to our candor and impartiality from a most respectable 
quarter, to insert some observations on the critical part of the article. A sense 
of public duty made us comply; but while we earnestly invite the critical 
sagacity, we strongly deprecate the illiberal asperity of a Brunck, and various 
other Commentators. A good cause is injured; a bad cause can never be 
assisted, by personal invective.—EntT. 








SINGULAR USE OF THE WORD "AITEAOS. 
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As I was the other day reading a very amusing work, of which my 
host, Dr. Parr, informed me that Dr. S. Johnson was very fond, I 
was surprised to find the word e&yyer0s used by two classical writers in 
the same sense, in which it is used by Christian writers. It is a possible 
circumstance that some of your readers may not be aware of the fact, 
and I have therefore transcribed the passage for your use: 


Hatton, Jan. 13. 1813. E. H. BARKER. 


“ De illo Senece loco Ep. xx. ubi,” si vera lectio est, se Epicuri 
ayyeroy vocat, possum ego et aliquid dicere: ailusum videlicet puto 
ad 'Trageedias et Comeedias veterum, in quibus fere plerumque wyyerog 
inter. personas est, qua metaphora usus est Seneca, quasi diceret, At 
ego, qui. non minus Epicuri sensa possum exponere, quam gyysrog 


es 


aliquis in Tragcedia pro iis respondet, qui longe absunt, &c.; sed an- 


eo possit referri is locus Maximi Tyrii, quem indicas, id vero est, quod 
nequeo decernere, qui librum amissum doleam : dicam obiter aliquid 
de voce awyytdos (quanquam nil ad Senecam), quod ab H. Stephano in 
Thes. Ling. Gr. notatum non est, et vulzo pro minus vero habetur, 
hanc vocem sc. apud scriptores ethnicos in ea etiam significatione oc- 
currere, qua apud Christianos usurpatur ; primum enim afferre possim 
locum Platonis in rv. de Legg. p. pc. 1 ed. Lemariane: ait ibi 
Plato, Levium volatiliumque verborum gravissima imminet pena; nam 
omnibus preposita est Nemesis, dyredos Justitic, seu Aluns : Greca sunt, 
Avsrs xovPav xi weyvav (ex Homeéro) asyas Baugurarn Cnular weer yee 
Sricxomes Tols aregi Ta Tormvre ereiyon Alans Néugois wyytdos ; dein, si quis 
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forte erit, qui dicat imitationem Homeri esse, ubi Irin Junonis dyyerov 
vocat, tum ego locum Aristidis proferam, in quo nil est, quo de dubi- 
tetur: legitur is in Oratione sis ’Aéyvay: Pindarus att Minervam sedere 
ad dextram patris, mandata dits perferenda accipientem ; est enim ipsa 
Angelis major, quippe que tis imperct, que a patre prius acceperit, 
Tivdeegos O av Qyol dekicv xeore sien ToD maTeds avrTny nobel omevny, Tas 
ByroAas Tois beols cemodeneoboes* oryryzrov muev yole errs mesiCayv Ok, nal TwY ayryeray 
BAAS HAAG ExitdTTel, MeaTN wage Tov wareds maparaPevoved.” List. 


Crit. LX1V. D. Dp. Chotardo 'Tanaquilli Fabri, p. 216. 





EXTRACT OF A LETTER 
From Count Venceslas de Rzevuski to M. de Hammer. 





66 
I AAm at present employed in turning over the very eurious manu- 
script, +, gia é ols isa ae} AS, (Kitab Abnakhzur 


Jamia alfenun,) belonging to that collection of the late Baron Jenischi, 
which I have purchased. In the Catalogue of his books, it was de- 
scribed as codex unicus, and not without reason, for no other copy is 
found in any European library. ‘This manuscript, which was com- 
posed about the time of the Crusade of St. Louis, treats of the art of 
war, and of all that relates to it, of horses, carousals, fire-works, &c. 

““It mentions particularly two articles extremely important in the 
history of discoveries ; one isthe composition of gun-powder, nearly the 
same as that which we now use; it appears incontestable that the Arabs 
were acquainted with this invention before us, although it is probable 
that they borrowed it from the Persians, or Chinese. ‘The other arti- 
ele is that inextinguishable fire, commonly called the Greek fire, and 
ately revived in fs Congreve rockets. All that is mentioned respect- 
img it in this manuscript, corresponds exactly with the descriptions of 
Jomville and the Byzantine writers. I propose at some future time 
‘to publish a translation of this manuscript, which is an undertakin 
not free from difficulties, as it abounds im technical terms, of whic 
our dictionaries furnish no explanations. It seems that this book was 
not known to the celebrated Hadji Kha/fa, as its title cannot be found 
in his Bibliographical work.” 

To this extract the following observations are added (we believe) 
by Mr. Hammer : 

«¢ If the Eastern nations have reason to dispute with us the inven- 
tion of gun-powder, they perhaps have a still better claim to that of 
the Greek fire. This name argues nothing in favor of the Greeks; 
is was so called by the Crusaders, because they first became acquainted 
with it through the Greeks, who themselves had adopted the use of 
at, when Constantinople was first besieged by the Saracens. It is pro- 
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bable that they were indebted for their knowledge of this means of 
defence to the besiegers, a deserter from whom may have disclosed 
the secret to the besieged, in the same manner as, seven hundred 
years after, during the last siege of Constantinople by the Turks, an 
artillery man, who deserted from the city to the enemy’s camp, sup- 
plied them with a new instrument of attack, by casting for them a 
cannon of immense size. Another proof that the Arabs, or Persians, 
have a stronger claim than the Greeks to the invention of this inex- 
tinguishable fire, is, that the principal ingredients named in the 
directions for composing it, are not originally from Europe, but from 
the interior provinces of Persia and Arabia. 
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« "Vue. fulfilment” in part ‘* of my promise regarding the com- 
position of the Greek Sapphic Ode,” Class. Journ. No. IX. 
pp. 120—124. was in the first instance ‘ imperfect :” and the 
remainder now must be as hasty in execution, as it is in appear- 
ing “ tardy.” 

Thus stands the QUINQUARTICULAR CONTROVERSY. 

I. ‘The scanston of the sapphic verse, as to the feet composing it. 

{I. The structure of it, in the arrangement and division of 
words. 

II. The prosody, to determine the long and short of single 
syllables. : 

IV. The style, and sort of words, of which the language 
should consist. 

VY. The dialect, or forms, flexions, &c. in the words admitted. 

In endeavouring to sketch, however rudely, what should seem 
to be the law on the jist, second, and third, of these heads, it 
was impossible for me not to be aware, that gleanings were left 
almost as ample as the harvest gathered in. 

To glean therefore in my own field, I recur to what is said 
at p. 123. 

«< May a long vowel ad finem vocis, supported by the zctus, 
form a long syllable before another word beginning with a 
vowel? That is to say, would the following words’—taken at 
random—d¢aiveras xsivw iodxAngos Fuusy, * form a legitimate verse ? 
It might be difficult to disprove it.” 

I am not ignorant, that in the very first Orympi1an Ode of 
Pindar the following verses occur, exhibiting a long syllable 
formed under circumstances very like to those in the false verse 
proposed. 7 

V. 41. Kawha, trchavts daidimov . 2+ 

V.84. “Adgiocrapal. "Antpbeia AlAoyKEV . we» 
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VV. 85,6, 7. Ei 02 ey tw ay | Spa Ovardv "OrAdpmrou oxomor 
Sree be awa BUA. a NR 

VV. 180, 1... 22. Béros cand rpeher. “En” dara fos 
BRR OES | 
«© Still” however, considering the settled and uniform rhythm of 
the sapphic verse, with the entanglement of lines and variety in 
the metres of Pindar, “the safer and easier way,” as well in 
this as in other very nice points of prosody, is “to avoid the” 
occasion of doubt, rather than incur what at best seems doubt- 
ful.” 

Those scholars, who would reduce the sapphic of modern com- 
position to certain severer canons observed in the tragic chorus, 
will not want authority for rejecting as illegitimate the false verse 
which follows, though somewhat more defensible perhaps than 
that first proposed. oyjjua cepviv xarrdidcou "Abdves. 

Hecub. 465. ras xarrsdipoor "Adav | wing... 2. o- 

“Pro xaArdippou scripsi Ionice xaAriidgoiw, ut hiatum vita- 
tem,” R. P. ad locum. 

Even in the Anapzstic system, where the zctus is the strongest, 
no such hiatus is allowed. R.P. ad Med. 1393. 

IV. I proceed now to throw out a few hints on the style and 
diction most congenial to the character of the sapphic ode. 


“¢ Descriptas servare vices, operumane colores, 
* Cur ego, si nequeo ignoroque, Poeta salutor’” 


Every lover of Greek literature and sound learning has trea- 

sured up the criticisms on poor Mr. Glasse’s Greek version of 
the Sampson AGONIsTEs; with which a most eminent living 
scholar in the year 1789 enriched the eighty-first volume of the 
Monthly. Review, 
July. p. 8. “ We earnestly recommend those, who are led by 
their genius or fancy to compose Greek verses, to remember and 
mark the striking differences of style, which are observable in 
comparing the Jambics and Trochaics of the tragic writers with 
their choruses.” 

Sept. p. 256. * All Greek is not Attic Greek, and all At- 
tic Greek is not suited to Attic poetry.” 

Much less is all the Greek of Attic poetry fit to be inserted 
in professed imitations of the Ionian, Epic, or of the Molian lyric 
song. While Aischylus, even in his dramatic parts, often elabo- 
rates a grand, stately, swelling, language, and bold enough for 
the Dithyrambic itself: in the Fambics of Euripides, again, the 
diction, génerally, is so neat, though simple, and though polished, 
so plain, that to adopt it in the higher poetry, would be some~ 
what like exchanging the scarlet of the soldier for the drab of the. 
friend, : 
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The spirit of discrimination, in which the whole critique, above 
referred to, is conceived and executed, may readily be transferred to 
the subject before us. Many a sapphic ode, though successful in the 
competition of the year, has yet displayed a very “motley ap- 
pearance,” from the confusion ‘of poetic, comic, familiar, pro- 
Saic, and recent words” in the texture of its garment. 

Even in the odes selected for the Muse Cantabrigienses, no 
small confusion of phraseology, as well as of dialect, may be 
remarked: and from Homer at one end, without descending be- 
Jow the later doric of Theocritus at the other, we see numerous 
colors of diction from Greek poets of every denomination, often- 
harshly and disagreeably combined. 

Surely, some limit ought to be prescribed to the wanderings of 
style; in a composition, which so clearly belongs to the highest 
and purest class of Grecian poesy, and which therefore in the 
rich and abundant remains of that very class, ought to seek as in 
a quarry the materials of its own lofty rhyme, o 

On this idea, the general style and manner of Pindar might 
be considered as a kind of meridian line, or as a line of refer- 
ence and convergency; around which every thing drawn from 
One side and from the other, from the heroic of Homer extend- 
ing only to the choral song of Euripides, should play in unison. 
Thus might a treasure-house, large though limited, of lyric mate- 
rials be formed ; sufficiently extensive and varied for every range 
of occasion which awakens the sapphic ode, and yet in good taste 
and keeping so managed as to exclude every thing particolored, 
every thing offensive to real harmony. 

V. What remains, must be dispatched in very few words. 

The subject of dialect, as far as I have had opportunity to 
observe, seems to have been unfortunately handled. Let me en- 
deavour to explain my meaning. 

When a man asks me, what is the Jonic dialect as found in 
Herodotus and Hippocrates? I understand his question, and can 
give him a very distinct and intelligible answer. If he inquires 
after the Attic dialect as it appears in Aristophanes, with some 
pains that question also may be solved. Should he interrogate 
me thus; what are the principal differences in Homer betwixt the 
fonie and AZolic forms of nouns and verbs? to that demand too 
I think it is in my power to reply in a satisfactory manner. 
What is the later Doric of Theocritus, as compared with the 
Agolie of Pindar ? may be answered by half an hour’s labor. 

But error latet in generalibus, is an admirable maxim of the 
schools. And when therefore the question is put, indeterminate 
as to regions or periods, what the Jonic, what the Attic, what 
the Aolic, and what the Doric, dialects are; I turn away from 
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the Diophantine problem ; and * O te, Bolane, cerebri Felicem”— 
is all the response I can give. 

Iam now asked, or rather I have asked myself : what ought 
to be the dzalect, or forms, flexions, &c. of the Greek words in 
the sapphic ode, annually offered at Cambridge for the medal of 
Sir William Browne’s institution ? 

The best answer which I can make on this head, is already de- 
livered, mutatis mutandis, in what I have ventured to recommend 
on that of style. As much as ever you can, my dear friend, con- 
trive that all be of a piece. 

« Servetur ad imum 
‘¢ Qualis ab incepto processerit, et sibi constet.* 

For instance, do not write in the same ode, it4ve, & mordote; 
voorsvow, & dxyéovtis Uyues & duels: and so in a dozen other things 
of the like kind. 

Again, rather use the form poveay, and if you will, novcawy 
also, than zvady and avAgwy: and the same of many other things. 

Homer, in his dialectic forms, is much more Ionic than /Lolic: 
Pindar, like many other poets, generally following the great father 
of song, is yet decisively and palpably more olic than Ionic, 
rejecting indeed some Ionic forms intirely. In the sapphic stanza, 
therefore, if good-nature may overlook the lyric and epic dialects 
sometimes blended beyond the mark with each other; still there 
can be no excuse for Theocritus conflicting with Pindar, and 
dark fragments of Alcman jostling with reliques of Menander in 
the very same line. 

But I am weary, if my readers are not. And heartily 
wishing both them and you, Mr. Eprror, farewell for the pre- 
sent, I remain, Sir, faithfully your’s, 


27 Feb. 1813. JAMES TATE. 








ON A WORD IN ZSCHYLUS. 


| Perurr me, through the medium of your publication, to point 
out an observation to the notice of Mr. Blomfield, the learned 
editor of Aischylus. In v. 123 of the Septem contra Thebas, — 
the word zovrouwéiav occurs, which Mr. Blomfield has marked 
with an asterisk, the meaning of which mark he has thus ex- 
plained, Voces, que asterisco notantur, non nisi apud A’schylum 
reperire potut. The following passage from the Hippolytus of 
Euripides will sufficiently prove that the word is not Aischylean 
alone : | 
Wy’ 6 movrose0uv. roodupias Aimvas 
vaurass ovx 2) ddoy YELEbe 


| Cambridge, Feb. 26, 1813. G. 
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In Tragicorum Grecorum Carmina Monostrophica Commenta- 


rius Auctore G. B. 





NO. f. 





Ke jam fere annus, ut monui inter /Eschyli Cantus Choricos duo 
tantummodo exstare Carmina Monostrophica, que viros rerum 
metricarum peritissimos adeo eluserunt, ut nullis machinis in formam 
Antistrophorum se tornari sivissent. Neque id mirum est: quippe 
quz Carmina utriusque dramatis Aischylei, Choephoros dico et Sup- 
plices, corruptissima ob depravatam scripturam vere par nobile fratrum 


sint habenda. 


Quoniam autem melius hodie quam olim rem perspec- 


tam mihi videor videre, quid vires mez valeant ad cantum e Choe- 


phoris restituendum, experiar. 
‘non attingam. 


oFe- te 


Noy moegecsroureeyy rads wdrie 

Zev Ora ‘Orvemiay, 

Dos Tues Even xuglas eedreis 

aD eorvvay feocavoysivous oxebeiy 

ua Dinas To mony 5 


Nam alterum e Supplicibus nune 
Incipit a v. 781. edit. Butleriane. 


Sic lego 
TOT. tte 
tobe F evo 0s Pirov moroy tu- 7 
vey Cuyer ¢ gy eeuear 2 


mnpootray Deoew meorr bets [rgove 
tis divev cov culonevoy Ocemedoy 
ay cegubyeot's idsty 


tAanov, Zev od O twos opy Purarrois —czvomezvev Anuccrav + opcryeeaee 12 
Qi éary00s a. 
emel ysy weyers cegcts 
Didvpece Kee TEITAK Wari 
mote Oercy ccpeciVity 15 
oF. B’. aVTIOTe. g. 
“Pucerl, of ¢ tow: dwperwy 16 LenCay a acnomey D émes bos 33 


wrouraryabay pevycay ope 
Ger, ayer xrver 0 Peoves Beals yegay 
Davos panes’ ey Dopeoes Tiot 
Toirds MAAS wT LEVOLS 


20 


yuxTo Te6 v apepecer ay corey 
Pees’ Wore O arr Peives mob nee~ ‘ 
eects evdcpe’ ov Parearege 

need pots On wrovroy 


otipect meor Paros O1neess aidroy Avrigioy 38 
TOY weerces mem ect: ‘yavy" mee Q exbenv Oyruy Bg brcermcd ray 0° opcov xeeK~ 
roy wsrcibgay tow Zev bis ev. TOY youTaly vapeoy bycropcey. 
ZurrdBe: o evOines o Mas- éy widos THVT euolr’. eucoy 
os exiPlogararos Z5  xigdos auger $60" - 
weabey ovgieey berav® Tet o amorreret iran 4S 
faye yaloy TT OpLLOV, Ziv, ve by bégovy’ ory aan 
005 idety Ov Dopeoy azo gee. 23 2605, eeyay eravoos 
seoek vey ersvdegou oy mooreas oray beooucss 
Aapemeeois Pirovs 30 mos Gs a TEKVOVs 4:7 
} 
opepecec ey id- nok weg ck 
ely DvoPeges KarAURT ECS. yoy cari eonePov 220% 
err des ce 
Megoias 7 iy Peery noegoray 50 


axbay, Trois 8 vx lords Dirosow 
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Trois tT cevadey meomeurruy xcerraes , 
aeyas Avmees evdov tobe Powwiay 
| arayv te belo roy 
alrioy T eawoAAds [eogou. 55 
V. 3. Pro rie» dedi eye: et transpositis vocibus 02 mod xveias @ 

povtacaPeoruve erul paras aPeocvvey. Habet Adschylus in Choeph. 
918. vocem peeras et, ex Adschylo fortasse, Hesychius Mézaios. Quod 
ad Doricum genitivum éQgorvycy sepe in Choris Tragicorum latentem 
adi Valck. ad Phen. 321. Mox vice peatopsévors idetv dedi pccevopévoug 
exbciv. Totum locum sic reddo: mihi supplicant concede quod casus 
plurimum valeant ad eos coercendos qua insaniunt impudict et tnepti. 
Cum phrasi reyes «vets eygeey wore cyebey conferatur illud in Agam. 185. 
ro weber wacbeiv (sic enim legi debet pro paler) barra xuelas eyev. V. 5. Vul- 
0 diadinerooes me» eros. Pauwio debetur dia dsxas et Butlero <9 way. Dici 
vix potest quoties Aischyleum illud 73 wéy corrumpatur. Mox tres ad® 
proximum versum trajicitur : et vv, a nemine hic intellectum, in ovy mus 
tatur. V.9. Ne prepositio abundaret, & ante dgeum resecui. V. 10. Vulgo 
Fis av catousvov eudov tov ide Oeaedov. Donec libri melius quid sub- 
ministrent, in conjectura nostra lector acquiescat. Quam facile EYZOY 
excidi possit ob SO omnes mecum perspiciunt. Quod ad sententiam 
cf. Agam. 1496. Ti yee Reorois ave Asis cercizas, et Nostri Suppl. 831. 
si 3 aviv SE@EN scil. Jovis. Mox ay desuorre reddi potest Anglice 
could have calculated. V.12. Ita Ald. vice rnudcwv; optime; etenim 
convenit melius “desea, quod exponit Hesychius per ogenua aarpecty 
cum Anudray quam anudérov: ob sensum quoque reposui aycnevey ; nam 
ita se habet syntaxis tis av deiteoiro ddaredov calouevey oeeymec + cevopeevov. 
Exponit Hesychius “Avowéve. per devovgéw. Corfigunt vv. Dp. cov vopeeves 
quibuscum facit Scholiastes in hunc locum. V. 13. et sqq. vix intel- 
ligere me fateor. V. 14, “Pyowctus hic inserui mutatum e Avcucs" 
quod vulgo ponitur ante «mse in v. 21.  Permiscentur eeovootuny et 
sFervodpeny IN Prom. 243. “Picacbes et avcactas in Apoll. Rhod. un. 906. 
V. 17. xouiere est Flermanni conjectura pro vowigere. Eadem var. lect. 
in Troad. 35. Ion 1584. V.18. Pro cieegoves écol; quod nemo Gre- 
corum dixit, reposui svPgorss doh quod ubique est obvium. In Agam. 
359, pro ePgevas vult eePeemws; Abresch. quem adeas ad Aischyl. 1. 
p- 286. V. 20. Vulgo sade xards xrdpevov. At quis non meminit 
Homericum illud éixrigeevoy quod imitatur AEschylus per xmarws xrinévots. 
V. 22. Butlero debetur xgo 3 ixdea» vice wed 02 dnyvbedv: mox vulgo 
Zed O25. at w in ev Mutatum transposui: cf. Suppl. 89. Ei ben beds ev et 
Soph. El. 1090. Zane ot xadumeed-ev wees mrov-TH TE THY ev dedy oooy Nov 
br) ye aviocos: ibid. pro cwy scripsi trav ut, tov (vee) tow weadboay 
spectent ad Orestem. V.25. Hermanni emendatio est txiPbogarares 
Pro éaiPogoruros : similiter in. Pers. 652, errat Codex Mosq, ibid. wei 
ante 6 gl. apertam delevi. V. 26. Pro ééaw» Cod. Rob. écae. latet ali- 
quid. Malim puncto post ovg‘ey posito legere xbovss ut ordusoy habeat 
quocum jungi possit: nam vereor ut crdiey per se jure reddatur Ditis 
fauces. Contulit Stanleius Pindaricum wee xboviov "Aide ordusor; unde 
pro so dedi Zz. Szpe audit Pluto Zed;: cf. Suppl. 164. V. 28, Vul- 
{KO das avidly Oomove Ipse avin oy (suum) mutavi vocibus transpositis : 
mox eerOgee vice avdegis legi in Codice quodam A, testatur Stanleius in 
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Notis Posthumis. Bene ea intelligit Pauwius Agamemnonem: cf. 
supr. 487. "2 yui’, cves wor were’ imomrivous wdyav. VY. 29. Pro érsude 
is dedi érsvdéeou cv: quod ad pronomen od sic positum cf. Herodot. iv. 
9. iyco ov. et quod ad cv depravatum tria loca emendavi ad 'Troad. 
323 et plura emendare possumus ; sed ea res non est hujus loci: mox 
ante idey subaudi wore et junge xurumrenc cum <rsvdigov. V. 33. et sqq. 
Vulgo. Tova Oo Arc Dever wencay xeuaTE aoKorey O exes Agyov : at in 
xeuare oritur « @X acxoray: dein xpumrev est gl. VOCIS woxoroy: eL Atyaw 
verbi xenGoy: Mox in Mave excidit ¢ et 65 (1. €. bos) Ob of in gaos. 
Quod a bso y~enCwv easdem voces in alio tamen sensu habet /Eschylus 
supr. 338. V. 35. Vulgo xaé npetgay 2 ovdey ie@uvioreges. At sonat 
xab nuieay per singulos dies: quod sententiz in hoc loco non convenit: 
Ipse dedi aod. De x et x permutatis adi Valck. Annotat. Nov. Feed. 
p- 330. Mox idee est Aischylea vox cf. Suppl. 891.+ wrdxapoy 
ovddie’ alerar; denique de os et « confusis adi Porson. Med. 44, 
V. 38. Pro dapeérov dedi aipcray cf. sup. 46. Ti yade rvreoy werivrog 
aineres wiow. Exstat ajmedroy supr. 648. Eumen. 253. V. 39. Loco 
evguoraray dedi sebsacueray qua voce utitur Aristophanes in Acharn. 
unde Suidas hausit et exponit. per ‘misaciws fyudroyv. V. 39. E vul- 
gatis worsira Oo ey éxedy kecdy xigdos cttheros rode ETUl wir rade’ ey tol o/— 
avgérw et eruta transposui: de rade et caire permutatis adi Porson. 
Phen. 1597. mox amocrarsi: sed prestat optativus. V. 46. Vulgo 
wareos sey beoovrn a oe Téxvoy WaT eds avoev—arev. Sed manifesto avouys 
est prava lectio pro arav; vid, Append. Troad. p. 141. D. ea voce 
resecta mutavi. (ey. i.e.) geyos in egyov et cum eras, alterum alteroy 
transposui. Denique xdgires in yeeires mutatur ob illud ydew aedoows 
in Jon. 36. et 896. Postremo ex édoev erui évdoy tod: ut more Attico 
ios ( nuosce ) cum meomedccwy—bels et aworarvs construi possit. 





Critical, and Explanatory Notes, on the Prometheus Desmoies 
of Aischylus ; with Strictures on the Glossary and the Notes to 
Myr. Blomfield’s Edition. 





NO. V. 


y.7. tocby yao avios, Tavrenvou mueds czAas. 
** dybos yGaiorov dixit pro igne schylus Prom. 

70 gov yao dvbos, wavréyvou Tupss oéAas, 

Oyyroiet nrAEVaS Wace, 

sed dv$o¢ mveds, ut Philostratus loquitur eleganter, flamma est: locus 

est L. eixovwy in Scamandro, xa} ré dv$os roo mugds, av kavboy, ovde TH 

zitowery arber, GAA syoucoeides, ual jAiwees: AEs. si proprie loqui 

voluisset, M005 céAas, quod tamen abusive pro ipso igne ponere malurt.” 

J. Meursii Evercitatt. crit., sive Curarum Plautinarum Commentarius, 

Lug. Bat. 1599. p. 83. This passage has escaped the researches of Dr, 

Butler, and his fellow commentators. 


e a 
Vs 24, 4 woinsAcibey ye, 
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The two. following notes of Giacomellius, and Schutz, respectively, 
deserve the attention of the student: ToWmbArsiuwy y Ws AElmwy, Tois 
dor gor TOLKLAAGILEVY, % TOMmIAOY vou & EN OUC ty Oa TO renornintan Tols 
corgoss, Schol. A. and B. TOLMsrorEloyiris ovoa, i ual eyouow woimirc 
eILare mark Horr bet Oia ra CTT ECs 6 dé Logonays preacivay, Schol, C.: 
“Kara 76 ev dor gots MOMbAoY AUTHS, inquit Rustad Aéschylum nos~ 
trum laudans in K, J1., Hesych. AEILY, avbyoos Toros.’ Stanley : 
*¢ Vox nona AGL, sed oi Eidce composita, ut Agumocinwy, REO ELV, 
et similia,” Giacom.: “ Nox in monumentis etiam representabatur, 

ut velamen sideribus pictum super caput teneret: ideo etiam ab Argo- 
nauticorum, que Orpheo tribuuntur, auctore, aergoyvirwy appellatur.” 
Schutz, who was probably indebted to Barthius, Adversaria, L. vil. c. 11. 
for this excellent opinion; for he says: ‘ Stellantes nox picta sinus ; 
pingebant enim noctis idolon in tunica multis stellis obsita.” 


v. 194. oid OTs TeaND § xa map EaUTD 
TO Omasov Ee EX WY ZEvs. 

Mr. Blomfield here gives to us two. references of Professor Porson to 
Eurip. Suppl. 441. (431.) xearel 0 els Tov vou0v nenTnwevos Aurds ao 
aQuTw, and Sext. Empiric. adv. Mathem. Il. <a undevog yao emer ~ 
rolyros VOMOU, EXAO'TOS EV x EloL 9 vO Olnasoy elye. But neither Professor 
Porson, nor Dr. Butler, nor Mr. Stanley, nor Mr. Blomfield, nor any 
of the commentators, whom I have seen, have noticed the following 
passage in Eustathius’s Commentary upon Homer, Ed. Rome, p Q01.: 
oor xal rae Hose Sa geger 6 KEIgodinns, rath 0 ev rego eywy riy 
dingy, mEvgodlnns | wey yee cuvberws, 6 Blatos mak oux ev Tols vOMObS, GAN 
gy xeeot ToLks EQUTOU MEILEYOY enyony 70 Sinasov’ 6 de Eycay ev yeoriv, 6 lnasog 
Hai el Wed ercdwy diov Pegwy To Olncuoy. 


Vv. 393. Gopmpdvw jor avd elwikas Advyor. 

_ Stanley-translates these words thus—propenso miht renuntiasti hee 
verba, and Schutz says, “ 2@wv¢as h. }. nihil aliud significat quam 
dizisti” I cannot assent to this notion of Schutz: there is a propriety 
in the word e§wifac, which the critics have not perceived: the word 
was suggested to the mind of the poct by the precedent COMWILEV CL, 
and the recollection of the Homeric proverb, to which Lucian refers 1 Int 
his Nigr. c. 5. rovro yoo To 7d ToD Oungou, owevdovra not aurov Tapa- 
pia where Gilbertus Cognatus has the following excellent note: 
** Metaphora est ducta ab his, qui cursu certant, quibus acclamatie 
solet addere velocitatem ; sumta ex illo Homer J/. ©. 293. 


Argeidy xudisre, Th me omevdavra nab aurdy 
OT QUYELS 5 


eodem allusit Od. w. 486. 
e ’ \ 3 U Ov] 3 ’ 
Ws elmwy wrouve wacos mevaviay Adyyyy : 


Itaque currentem incitamus, cum ad id vocamus aliquem, ad quod 
suapte cupiditate fertur ac propendet.” ‘* Currentem hortari, incitare, 
proverb, srapanarsiy Tov omevdovra, de eo, qui alium ad quippiam 
hortatur paratum jam ac promptum, Cic. 3 Phil. c. 8. et 2. de Orat. 
c. 44, et Fam. L, xv. Ep. 15. et Plin, L. 1, Ep. 8 et L. 1s, Ep. 7.” 
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Forcellini Lexicon totius Latinitatis. ‘ Proverbii vim habet illud 
Cic. Att. 13. 42. Quod me hortaris, uf eos dies consumam in 
philosophia explicanda, currentem tu quidem: Id. de Orat. 2. 186. 
Facilius enim cst currentem (quod aiunt) incitare, quam commovere 
languentem : ducta est metaphora ab his, qui cursu certant, quibus 
acclamatio solet addere velocitatem: cf. Cic. ad Q. Frat. 1. 1c. ult.” 
Gesner’s Thes. Ling. Lat. 


-sd ' >. er Bip Ms hl 
v. 470. poyuny P dravruy movoouyree eoyavyy. 


<< ’Eovayyy, notum epitheton Minerva: Diod. L. v. p. 340., ubi 
inter alia Minervam invenisse dicit rjv ris exdyreos xararxevyy, vestium 
parandarum rationem, postremo addit, xai T) GUVvOAOY, WOAAR roy 
Girorexvey zoywy, &P wy Eoydvyy auryy reocayogeversar: Al. V. H. 
L. 1. c. 2. Ugarvrinyy nal Upaivey xalddipa ths Egyavys Aainovos : sed et 
alibi passim ejus mentio: eadem Mayavaris, sive Myyaviris ex eadem 
ratione.” Bergler’s Alciphron, V.11. p.130. Ed. Wagner. 


v. 908. Advooys Tvevmars uceyw. 


Mr. Blomfield has omitted the word Avoce in his Glossary. 1 therce 
fore add the following passages: Josephus somewhere says, ai 0 dx’ 
Evdclng ueyyvores, Wome AvooWYTES nUVES, ETPAAGYTO Ka) MACEDEOOYTO. 
“ Avoca primum est vermiculus sub lingua canum, de quo Plinius 
L. 29. c. 5.; deinde est rabies canum morbus, quo illi plerumque sub 
caniculz ortum aut alias in sstu corripiuntur, de quo Aristot. L. 8, 
c. 22. et Plin. |. c.: de ejus causis et remediis dissesit Olympius Neme- 
sianus in Cynegetzco: ibi, 3 
+ Est etiam canibus rabies letale periclum, 


et seqq.; tertio quemlibet etiam furorem sive effrenem atque indomitam 
cupiditatem siguiticat, ut hic voracetatem, ut infra L. 3. v. 622. amoris 
émpetum.” Conradi Ritterhusii In L2b. 11. Haheut. Oppiant Commen- 
taria, Lug. Bat. 1597. ‘Toup says, “ Idyll. 1v. v.11. 
meloas Tor Midwy nal tas Avuos atrina Aveo: 
—Avocdy est proprie canum ; est et duporum famelicorum : poeta nescio 
quis de 8. Theodoro 154, 
Avnov re AWooay eFcrwy rod motviov.” 


Toup’s Appendicula Notarum atque Emendatt. in Theocr. Londini 
S77 QI 1. 


Hatton, E. H. BARKER, 
January 13th, 1813, 
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ON THE ORIGIN OF THE DRUIDS. 
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i 
From what part of the world this island was at first peopled, is a 
point which has given birth to a variety of discordant opinions, 
from very few of which we are able to educe any thing, that may 
be deemed satisfactory. Some writers, who from their produc- 
tions appear to discredit the Mosaic account, without taking much 
pains to disguise their sentiments, conceive the Druids to be atré- 
xfoves ; others, wandering in a labyrinth not less confused, imagine 
the Goths and the Celtz to be the same people; and a different 
class, who seem not altogether to.be convinced by the idea, and 
who yet do not reject it, are manifestly undecided respecting the 
different tribes, and the countries which they occupied. By some, — 
the Phoenicians have been summoned to solve the difficulty, but 
Bryant observes, with the greatest truth, that ignorance has fre- 
quently taken shelter under that name, since Phoenician was a title, 
which was given to Tyrians, to T’sidonians, and to Canaanites, 
and was introduced by a people from Egypt,-according to his quo- 
tation from Eusebius, Doivé xat Keduos ard OnBwv tov Abyurrioy © 
eénbovres cis THy Nugiav, Thpov nal Biwvros eBaoiasvov. 

Pezron informs us, that a people called Gomarians, Cimmerians, 
Celts, and Scythe, inthe earliest ages spread themselves over 
Bactria and Margiana, and that, travelling by way of Armenia, and 
Cappadocia, they passed into Europe. ‘Tacitus, in words. not. 
very dissimilar from those of the writers, who deem the Druids to 
be atrdfoves, says of the Germans: « Ipsos Germanos indigenas 
crediderim, miniméque aliarum gentium adventibus et hospitiis 
mixtos ; quia nec terra olim sed classibus advehebantur, qui mu- 
tare sedes querebant; et immensus ultra, utque sic dixerim, ad- 
versus Oceanus raris ab orbe navibus aditur.” ‘This reasoning is 
too evidently absurd, to require a refutation, and thus calls forth 
the criticism of Brotier: « Indigene et quasi é terri prognati 
veteribus scriptoribus dicti sunt populi omnes, quorum origo eos 
latebat...sceesseeeeeealiter et veré ipse Tacitus infra cap, 28 et 43. 
Gallos, Gothinos, et Osos advenas atque hospites memerat,” and 
accordingly in cap, 28. he contradicts his assertion, that colonists 
did not trayel by land, But as Cluverius and others have so 
amply treated of the Sarmatz, Gothi, Gothini, Getz, Osi, Daci, 
&c. it is needless for us to go over the same ground: suffice it 
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then to observe, that the Goths and Celts appear to have derived 
their religious rites from the same source through different chan- 
nels, but that in their transit they suffered a considerable change ; 
that they were clearly distinct people at the time, that we read of 
them in Europe, that the various words of mutual affinity, which 
have been cited to support their coincidence, may probably have 
arisen from proximity of territory, in which some of the different 
tribes resided, or may have proceeded from some sacred tongue, 
which, for aught that we know to the contrary, may, in the more 
early part of their history, have been used by their priests. It is, 
therefore, proposed to demonstrate from the noble relics be- 
queathed to us by the Greek historians, that the foundation of 
Captain Wilford’s opinions rests not merely on Sanskrita MSS. but 
on the records of other people likewise ;—but as it is presumed, 
that those opinions are now well-known, they will but seldom be 
quoted. Indeed, the almost universal account of Pheenicians, 
who settled in this island, is itself in direct favor of the idea; as 
will more fully appear from the words of Sir William Jones: « If 
Strabo and Herodotus were not grossly deceived, the adventurous 
Idumeans, who first gave names to the stars, and hazarded long 
voyages in ships of their own construction, could be no other than 
a branch of the Hindu race: in all events, there is no ground for 
believing them of a fourth distinct lineage; and we need say no 
more of them, till we meet them again on our return under the 
name of Phcenicians,” and in another part, he says, that he has no 
doubts that ‘¢ Syria, Samaria, and Phoenice, or the long strip of 
land on the shore of the Mediterranean, were anciently peopled by 
a branch of the Indian stock, but were afterwards inhabited by 
that race, which for the present we call Arabian.” And the’ 
Welsh, so far from considering themselves indigenous, aver, as 
Meyrick has shown from Taliesin and from the Triads, that Hu 
the Mighty stands on record as the first, who colonized Great 
Britain with Cimbric adventurers. 

Tacitus writes in his Agricola, ‘* Ceterum Britanniam, qui mor- 
tales initio coluerint, indigenz an advecti, ut inter Barbaros parim 
compertum.” Nor is it to be denied, that we may justly rank 
among the things, that are inscrutable, if not among the things, 
that are fabulous, that the Celt were sons of Gomer, and that his 
brother Magog’s descendants peopled ‘Tavtary ; since all the autho- 
rity, upon which we can absolutely depend, is to be found in Gen, 
x. 3. 


SAMY ND awe WI73 


which is much too brief and indefinite to justify usin any such 
hypothesis ; and in reality proves nothing. Trebellius in Claud. 
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c. 6. notices the Celtze as a people of Scythia, who were conquered 
by Claudius: * Denique Scytharum diversi populi, Deucini...... 
Celtz etiam et Heruli in Romanum solum et rempublicam predz 
cupiditate venerunt.” Pelloutier observes, ‘ On sait, que les. 
Aigyptiens et les Phoeniciens commencerent de bonne heure a 
équiper les flottes, et 4 faire des établissemens le long des cotes de 
la mer Mediterranée, jusqu’aux Colonnes d’ Hercule. D? ailleurs 
il est 4 presumer, que ces établissemens commencérent par laGrece; 
cette contrée se trouvoit 4 leur bienséance, parcequ’elle leur ou- 
vroit plusieurs autres provinces de l’Europe.” In another place he 
writes, ‘* Le célébre Bochart et plusieurs autres écrivains ont Oui 
qu’il valoit mieux faire venir les Celtes de PEgypte;” and ina 
different part, ‘‘les Perses, les Iberes d’Orient, Jes Albaniens, les 
Bactriens paroissent avoir été le méme peuple que les Celtes,” and 
elsewhere he labors to establish their Scythian origin, and says, 
that the Scythians and the Celtes lived together united: from all 
which it is evident that he knows not where to fix their origin, and 
in the sequel it will be shown, that these confused accounts most 
wonderfully harmonize; but, whenever an example is produced 
trom Pelloutier, it should be remembered, that he indulged the 
common error of the identity of the Goths and Celtz. However, 
it may not be amiss to wander from our subject for the sake of ex- 
hibiting an ingenious conjecture of Cluver, concerning the famous 
passage of Herodotus, aaaos 63 Iégoas sich of 0: Wavbydnios, dopev- 
ciaios, Teeucavior. De cetero, eorum heic maxime notanda est parum 
felix conjectura, qui 2 Persarum gente Germanos ortos, ex Hero- 
doto probare posse arbitrantur: scilicet, quia huic in lib. 1. sub 
Persarum imperio populi recensentur Iegu4vio1, quibus equidem 
duplex hujus sententiz ratio.........originem gentis nostrz, qui ex 
Herodoti vocabulo I'epudvios ostendere volunt, przter vocabulum 
hoc nihil in Herodoto legisse mihi videntur: quis namque geogra- 
phiz, historizeque veteris tam rudis, atque ignarus, quin vel primo 
statim intuitu percipiat Ie¢uaviog Herodoti esse eosdem populos, 
qui aliis frequenter auctoribus Kapucvior et Kaguavos dicuntur, 
gens ad fauceis sins Persici nobilissima? Now, although these 
observations are exceedingly probable, yet the evidence of other au- 
thors renders it certain, that we must look in that part of the 
world for the origin of that people. But the remark, which he. 
makes concerning the Goths, erroneously calling them Celt, will 
also apply with undiminished force to the true Celtz :** nam quum 
Deorum cultum primi Ce/te (lege Getz) quorum pars maxima 
Germani, ex Asia secum in Celticam attulerint, sacerdoteis quoque 
sacrorum procuratores, divinaque voluntatis interpreteis una inde 
adduxisse, certum est.” | 
The translator of Mallet, in his interesting preface, proves the dif- 
ference on which we here insist, and says, that Gauls, Britons, and 
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Irish are descended from Celtic ancestors; butthat Germans, Belgians, 
Saxons, and Scandinavians, from Gothic or Teutonic; all of which 
have been included by Zosimus and others under the term Scy- 
thian, which at best is but indefinite. This writer quotes Strabo, 
who informs us, that although ‘the old Greek authors gave 
all the northern nations the common name of Scythians, or Celto- 
Scythians, yet that writers still more ancient divided all the nations, 
who lived beyond the Euxine, the Danube, and the Adriatic Sea, 
into the Hyperboreans, the Sauromate, and Arimaspians, as they 
did those beyond the Caspian sea into the Sace and the Massa- 
gete. These Sace and Massagete might possibly be the ances- 
tors of the Saxons and Goths, as these last are fully proved to have 
been the Getz of the ancients.” And indeed this distinction may 
clearly be proved from the modern tongues of the respective 
people, and on this head the testimony of Cisar is conclusive: 
«¢ Gallia est omnis divisa in partes tres : quarum unam incolunt Bel- 
gee, aliam Aquitani, tertiam qui ipsorum lingua Celtz, nostra Galli 
appellantur. Hr OMNES LINGUA, INSTITUTIS, LEGIBUS INTER SE 
DIFFERUNT;” and in another place he says, “* Plerosque Belgas 
esse ortos a Germania, Rhenumque antiquitus transductos, propter 
loci fertilitatem ibi consedisse ; Gallosque, qui ea loca incolerent, 
expulisse.” 
St. John’s Coll. Cambridge, Beers Wea. 
February 10th, 1813. 
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Mr. Barker’s Reply" to the Strictures of the ScorTisH Review 
on his Edition of CiczErROsS Two TRaActTs. 





Ly the tth No. of the Scottish Review (lately termed Edinburgh 
Quarterly) is an elaborate critique on my Edition of Cicero's Tivo 
Tracts. ‘The hypothesis about the origin of ne quidem, in the sense 
of not even, has been assailed by the “Writer: T shall give his own 
words in the order in which they occur, and subjoin to each sentence 








* Perhaps it may be useful to give here an index of the critical matter intro- 
duced into this Reply. 1. Ne quidem the same as nec quidem in the opinion of 
Priscian, and of Basil Faber ; neque never used for ne quidem, with Remarks npon 
a Passage of Columella, and Strictures upon M. Gesner and Forcellinus; nee 
used for ne quidem by the ellipse of quidem; nec before quidem resolvable into 
et ne quidem, when it begins the sentence, in which it occurs; ne quidem never 
used without the intervention of some word, except in one passage; Onus Atna 
gravius, the opinions of Basil Faber and M. Gesner upon the origin of the pro- 
verb; Aine et Athones monies used proverbially ; Cicero took the prover) from 
Euripides Herc. Fur. ; sustinere properly used with a reference to the shoulder ; 
penitet, licet, miseret, tedet, piges, pudet, decet, libet, expedit, evenit, aceidit, tonat, 
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such remarks, as I have to make upon them. “ Priscian is urider- 
stood by Gesner to intimate 16 p. 1028, that ne in xe quidem is a core 
ruption of negue, or nec : our Author’s opinion, therefore, is not quite 
so novel, as he seems to think; but whether he, and Priscian be at all 
right in their conjecture, appears to us extremely doubtful.” I must 
confess that I know not where “ Gesner intimates” this, but I cannot 
find any intimation of it in the Thes. Ling. Lat.: the reference, how- 
ever, to Priscian, whose words I subjoin, is correct: “ Invenitur etiam 
ne pro neque, que copulativa est conjunctio ; sub una enim abnegatione, 
copulat res, quomodo et nec, Lucan. in 1. Nec se Roma ferens, Cicero 
in Iv. Invent. Ne dict quidem opus est, guanta diminutione ctoium, Te- 
rent. in Eun. Non eam, ne nunc quidem, cum accersor ultro, pro neque 
nunc, Grammatice Lat. Auctores antiqui, Opera Helie Putchi Ha- 
novie, 160 p. 1028: Basil Faber in the Thes. Scholast. Erudit. 
also says ne quidem pro nec quidem, Ne istius quidem laudis sum cu- 
pidus, Cic. Pro Rosc. Am.c. 1.,’? and he then cites other passages. It 
was not fair in the Reviewer to say that “ our Author’s opinion, there- 
fore, is not quite so novel, as he seems to think,’ when my Note begins 
with the words, “ I know not whether Grammarians have ever re- 
marked.”” ‘To proceed with the Reviewer’s words, “ Our Author 
has, indeed, produced one instance in which nec guidem is found, and 
might easily advance more, but, as mec is a corruption of neque, we 
are pretty sure that, the latter is never used precisely in the same way 
as ne quidem :’? the Reviewer has overlooked the instance of neque for 
ne quidem, to which I have, with the authority of Gesner in the Thes. 
Eat. Ling. referred, and that is, Colum. 3, 21,. 7.: I shall now pro- 
duce the passage itself, Frigora melius quam humores sustinent, hu- 
mores conmodius guam siccitates, nec ealoribus tamen contristantur : im 
the Index to Gesner’s Scriptores Ret Rustica, Ed. 2., Lipsie, 1774, 
he observes that nec is here used for ne guidem, but, to speak the truth, 
the passage is not exactly to the purpose: at the first view of it, nec 
seems to be used not so much for ne quidem, as for et ne quidem, that 
is nec quidem, and the solution of the passage is to be found in tamen, 
which always refers to guamvis, etsi, etc. either expressed, or implied, 
as I have observed in p. xx. of my Work: thus here the full con- 
struction is, Nec, sz commodius sustineant, etc., tamen contristantur. 
Forceilinus, in the Lexicon totius Latinitatis, says Neque pro ne qui- 
dem, Cic. Agrar. 3. c. 2. Caput est legis, de quo ego consulto, Quirites, 
meque apud vos ante fect mentionem, ne viderer etc., but this passage 
also is not to the purpose, and Forcellinus has probably made some 
mistake about it. Gesner in the Zhes. Ling. Lat. says, “ Nec sus- 
picari, pro ne suspicart quidem, Cic. Acad. 1. 7. Quod bonum quale sit, 
negat omnino Epicurus, sine voluptatibus sensum moventibus nec suspi- 





not impersonals; stipare, metaphorically applied in the sense of to attend a great 
personage, with Remarks upou a Passage of Horace; humi, domi, §c. not ad- 
verbs, used elliptically; terre equivalent to in solo, or in solum, instances pro- 
duced where the ellipse is supplied; humi not to be derived from y«ei : tollere 
digitum, manum, manus, pugnare ad digitum, tendere manus, manceps, micare, their 
diiierent meanings illustrated, with Remarks upon their origin. 
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eari. Davis in his Ed. (where it stands in the 2d c.,) is silent about 
the passage, but Hulsemann inthe M. 7. Ciceronis Academica, emen- 
data ad optimorum et Exemplarium, et Criticorum Fidem, Nexusque 
Orationis Auctoritatem, ac Rerum inprimis Ratione habita, illustrata, 
Magdeburgi, 1806. says, p. 67, “ Mox Ern. conjicit vel suspicari.” 
But whether neque, which is clearly to be identified with nec, be ever 
used for ne quidem, is but of little consequence, as I have produced 
indisputable instances, where nec itself, by the ellipse of guidem, sig- 
nifies ne guidem, or not even. As to the last words of the sentence, [ 
say with Bishop Hare, in his Epistola Critica, Vol. Il. of his Works, 
London, 1746, p. 325, Meum quidem non est de tota Latinitate pro- 
nunciare; hanc laudem tis relinguo, qui in studtts hisce consenuerunt. 
The next sentence of the Reviewer is this: “ Nec quidem does not act 
simply as a negative upon that member of the sentence, to which it is 
joined, as ne quidem does, but at the same time does the duty of a con- 
nective betwixt its own member, and that, which immediately precedes : 
thus in the sentence quoted by our Author from Justin, the expression 
must be analysed by considering nec as equivalent to et non, for ait 
must be again supplied from the former part of the sentence, and the 
words arranged thus—et (ait scil.) ne eos quidem dubitare, qui spe 
victorié careant, guin sit resistendum impugnantibus: in the same man- 
ner, e guibus unum mihi videbar ab ipso Epicuro dictum cognoscere : 
amicitiam a voluptate non posse divelli, ob eamque rem colendam esse, 
guod sine ea tuto, et sine metu virt non posset, nec (ne would not suit 
here, for the two numbers [members] of the sentence require a con- 
nective particle) jucunde quidem posset, Cic. De Fin. 2, 26.” I admit, 
with the Reviewer, that in the passage of Cicero nec guidem is equi- 
valent to and not even, et ne, (not, as the Reviewer says, et non, guidem ) 
but Iam prepared to contend that the same explanation is inapplicable 
to the sentence of Justin from the difference between the two passages 
in the arrangement of the words: whensoever nec guzdem signifies and 
not even, it must obviously begin the sentence, or the member of the 
sentence, in which it occurs: in the passage of Cicero ec does begin 
in the clause, to which it is attached, but in the passage of Justin the 
collocation is, guin vero sit resistendum oppugnantibus, nec eos quidem 
dubitare, gui spe victorie@ careant. shall here give the following im- 
portant remark of Scheller: “ Nat. D. 11. 9. prope fin. Quare mun- 
dum ratione uti putemus, nec cur antmantem quidem ? Ernesti pro nec 
edidit ze, et, sequens vulgarem sententiam, ait nec guidem non esse bene 
Latinum: male: nec i.e. et non, et ne: cur nec guidem poni non 
-possit, non video, cum tamen h.1. necessarium sit, quia est 1. q. ef ne 
guidem: miror nonnullos eruditos 73 nec guidem ubiqué pro perpe- 
ram dicto habere, et ubique ne guidem legi velle: occurrit tamen nec 
guidem Virg. Georg. 1. 126, et 390. ed. Heyn.: it. Cic. Senect. 9 in. 
Nec nunc quidem cet. ex edit. Grev.: sed ed. Ernest. habet ne nunc 
quidem cet.; et Ernesti quoque supra in loco aliquo Ciceronis, qui 
mex memoriz nunc excidit, edidit mec guidem: ergo et h. 1. tolerari 
poterat, aut causa adferri debebat, cur improbandum et pro vitioso 
habendum esset.”? Odss. in priscos Scriptores quosdam, Lipsie, 1785, 
p. 2¥2. 
VOL. Vit: « NO. XHUI, M 
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The concluding sentence of the Reviewer istthis: « Our Author 
seems to think too that ne quidem may be used without the interven- 
tion of any word. but this theory is as doubtful as the former; only 
one instance of it is produced from Cic. Att. 2, 16. extr., and in this ~ 
even the best critics question the accuracy of the common arrangement: 
besides, would our Author turn up Scheller’s Precepta Sti bene La- 
zini, a work of the highest merit [and which is more particularly in- 
debted for its celebrity, at least in this country, to the praises, which 
my illustrious friend, Dr. Parr, has bestowed upon it,] he will find 
pretty solid arguments in favor of the interposition of the emphatical 
word betwixt ne and guidem being a universal practice.” I shall 
give Scheller’s own words: “ Ne, et quidem eleganter a se sejungi 
nonnulli aiunt ; at priscit semper fere sejungunt: causam infra inves- 
tigabimus: conjuncta tamen hec duo verba reperiuntur Cic. Afé. IT. 
16. extr.”” Preecepta Stilt bene Latini, 2d Ed. Lipsie, 1784, Vol. I. p. 
64. : again in p. 204.: “ Huc pertinent due particule ne guidem, 
quas sejungendas, et unum vocabulum inter eas ponendum recte 
vulgo dicunt; at neque cur’ hec sejunctio fiat, neque, quodnam voca- 
bulum interponi debeat, addunt: vera causa e precedentibus intelligi 
potest ; guidem enim hic est illa particula restrictiva, h. e. negat par- 
tem, ut eo magis totum negari possit, vel rem exiguam, ut eO magis 
res major negari queat: v. c. tu ne unum quidem librum, nedum om- 
nes, legisti; hic lectio unius Lori negatur, ut eo facilius lectio omnium, 
negari possit: jilius tuus ne legere quidem, nedum scribere, potest ; 
hic 7 legere tanquam /evius negatur, ut inde 7 scridere, tanquam gra- 
wius, eo tutius negari possit: sed supra jam diximus 79 guzdem, si sit 
particula restrictiva, statim subjecto s. rei, ad quam proprie pertinet 
ista restrictio, subjici debere: ergo et sic in me quidem: hine sequitur, 
ut non verba quelibet enuntiationis talis negative, sed tantum id yo- 
cabulum, ad quod restrictio s. negatio proprie et arctissime pertinet 
s. iN quo accentus est (ut loquimur) interseri debeat: v. c. recte dici- 
tur Tu ne partem quidem rei aceipies, nedum rem ipsam, at male Tu ne 
acciples quidem partem etc. vel Tu ne ret quidem accipies partem, etc.: 
recte dicitur Hichomone legere quidem didicit, nedum scribere; male vero 
Hic homo ne didicit quidem legere, nedum scribere : recte dicitur Pauperes 
sepe ne tantum quidem habent, ut se vestire possint ; male vero Pau- 
peres ne habent quidem tantum etc.: recte dicitur Ne vidi quidem vi- 
rum istum unguam, nedum cum eo collocutus sum; male Ne virum qui- 
dem unguam etc., vel Ne ungquam guidem virum, etc.: manifeste enim 
in istis vocabulorum horum partem, legere, tantum, vidi, maxime ratio 
habetur; notiones he proprie, et diserte negantur :_ hine nullum voca- 
bulum est, quod non interseri possit, si quidem in eo accentus est: 
v.c. Tu ne librum quidem commodare mihi vis, nedum rem majorem, 
recte, non vero Tu ne commodare quidem librum cet.: at recte Tu li- 
brum ne commodare quidem mihi vis, nedum donare, male, Tu ne labrum 
guidem cet.: sic recte Tu ne fratri quidem librum commodare vis, ne= 
dum alieno, male Tu ne librum quidem cet.: hine patet perspicuitatem. 
esse veram causam, cur +) quidem istum locum obtinere debeat, ac, 
nisi huic particule iste locus tribuatur, sensum orationis, atque adeo. 
gravitatem sepe perire: not. At ne quidem conjunctim reperiuntur. 
Cic. Att. II, 16 extr. Ilud ne quidem contemnam, Edit. Ern.”’ 
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_ & The first note, which peculiarly attracted our notice, as containing 
information, to us atleast, entirely new, isthe following, onthe De Senect. 
the former of the two Tracts: c.2. Ut onus se A:tna gravius dicant 
sustinere, on which we are favored with the following remarks: ‘The 
expression, onus gravius Astna, was, it seems, proverbial) among the 
Greeks, and the Romans: it doubtlessly had its origin from the sup- 
posed fact as celebrated by the Poets, that some of the Giants, who 
were buried beneath /@tna, bore AXtna on their shoulders, as Atlas is 
supposed to bear the heavens on his shoulders:’ Now, we think it a 
very questionable point indeed, whether this proverb ought at all to be 
considered as having any reference whatever to the giants: but be this as 
it will, one thing at least is certain, that the Poets do not represent them 
as bearing A{tna on their shoulders: the verb sustinere has of itself no 
reference to any part of the body which supports, more than another; 
its import obviously is, simply, that which sustains is below what it 
holds up: as wp, in English, alludes to the burden, sub in sustineo plainly 
directs our attention to the dearer. But let us hear the poets on this 
momentous point; for their authority is admitted by our editor him- 
self to be decisive of the question: we are told by Ovid, the most accu- 
rate of the ancient mythologists, 
Aliajacet vasti super ora Typhicus Actne, 


Cujus anhelatis ignibus ardet humus. Fast. 4. 491. 
Again, Degravat Atna caput, sub qua resupinus arenas 
Ejectat, flammamque fero vomit ore Typheus. Met. 5.352. 


Our author understands the meaning of ora, and resupinus: the 
iants would have found some difficulty too in vomiting flames, 
and ashes, and lava, &c. &c. with the mountain upon their shoulders; 
yet such was the elegant employment assigned them by the Poets, 
Fumantem premit Iapetum, flammasque rebelle 
Ore ejectantem, ————-———- Sil. Ital. 12. 150. 

Homer and Virgil apply, the former, évd;, and, the latter, cudzle, 
to the place where the giants lay ; but perhapsMr. B. may suppose 
that they were compelled, in aggravation of their punishment, to lie 
with their faces downwards on these. couches.” 

I shall not stop to remark the vagueness and the inaccuracy of the 
language, in which this stricture is conveyed. ‘There is, as Solomon 
says, nothing new under the sun: I had flattered myself that my in- 
terpretation of the proverb had not been anticipated, but it seems that 
both myself, and the reviewer, who speaks of the Note, as “ containing 
information, to him at least, entirely new,”’ are mistaken in this respect. 
Basil Faber says in the YZhesaurus Scholastica Eruditionis under 
the word Aitna : «“ ine, et Athones montes molestissima et gravissi- 
ma proverbialiter dicuntur onera, unde et Cicero in Cat. Maj. c. 2. 
Senectutem onus Antna gravius dixit. v. Chil. de Catanzis fratribus, qui 
ex Aitne incendio parentes suis humeris extulerunt, vide infra in 
Catana.’’ I should not be inclined to think that the Reviewer would 
prefer this interpretation to the one, which I have given. Butit is 
Gesner, who (in the Thesaurus Lingue Latine) has anticipated my 
hypothesis, (Pereant, qui ante nos nostra dixerunt !) for he says ; 
« Atnam et Athonem montes, in molestie tediique proverbium 
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abiisse indicat versus Lucilii apud Gell. 16. 9. [the whole passage 
as given in J. L. Conradi’s Edit. Lipsiz 1762. is this, 


Verum hee ludw thi susque omnia deque fuerunt : 
Susque et deque fuere, inquam, omnia ledw jocusque : 
Llixd opus durum, ut Setinum acecssimus ignent 
Atyininos montes, Zitne omnes, aspert Athones} ; 
nempe 
Degravat Avtna caput, sub qua resuptnus arenas 
Ejectat, hammamgque fero vomit ore Typheus, Ovid. Met. 5. 352. 


Vid. mox Alia: unde et Cic. de Senect. 4. Onus Etna gravius sus. 
dinere.”’ It is sufficient for me to be able to produce such respectable 
authority as that of M. Gesner, to which even the Reviewer will pro- 
bably yield, to support the opinion, which I have advanced: yet the 
Reviewer rejects such an obvious and natural interpretation, without 
having himself given to us any other imterpretation in these terms ** Now, 
we think it a very questionable point indeed, whether this proverb ought 
at all to be considered as having any reference whatever to the giants.” 
« But be this as it will,’ adds the Reviewer, “ one thing at least is cer- 
tain, that the Poets do zot represent them as bearmg /Etna on their shoul- 
ders.’ 'Vhe mythological inaccuracy (an inaccuracy which I readily 
confess, and which had mdeed been previously discovered by myself) 
about the position of the Giants, ought not to have destroyed, in the 
opinion of the Reviewer, the probability of my hypothesis ; for Gesner 
gives the same hypothesis without committing the same mistake. But 
the Reviewer is also wrong, when he says that ‘the verb sustinere has 
of itself no reference to any part of the body, which supports, more 
than another ;”? for Gesner most justly obser'ves, “ Sustinere, tenere 
subeundo presertim, et subjiciendo humeros ;” and Cicero generally 
applies the word with a reference, either expressed, or implied, to the 
shoulder in his metaphorical use of it: thus Orat. pro Flacc. De summa 
réip. taceo, quam vos universam tn hoc judicio vestris humeris, vestris 
tnquam humeris, judices, sustinetis, Pro. Mil. 29 c. 9. Negotium totum 
gubernare, et suis humeris sustinere: so too we have in Tacitus Hist. 
4. 51. 4. Sustinenttum humert, In my opinion there can be little doubt 
that Cicero took this phrase,as Muretus Var. Lectt. L. VII. c. 15. p. 
158. Ed. Ruhnken. Lug. Bat. 1789. observes, from Euripides, whe 
in the Hercules Furens has these lines, 
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«66 C, 6. Num igttur, st ad centesimum annum viatsset, senectutrs eum 
suc peeniteret : the nominative to peeniteret (one of the verbs absurdly 
called impersonals) may be the clause, &c.:? we quote no more, as 
the words in the parenthesis alone appear to us objectionable: Mr. B. 
seems not to comprehend precisely what is meant by the grammatical 
term impersonal: he imagines, it would appear, that it signifies having 
no nominative: this idea, we are inclined to think, has been long ago 
exploded by every grammarian of eminence, as his friend Mr. Jones 
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will explain to him: the meaning of the term certainly is, though it 
will scarcely apply to the particular verb peenitet, that this class of 
verbs does not admit of personal nominatives, and undergoes no ter- 
minational inflexion.” I beg leave to inform the Reviewer that I do 
“ comprehend precisely what is meant by the grammatical term im- 
personal,’ but I am prepared to contend that «this class of verbs” 
do **admit personal nominatives,”’ and do “ undergo terminational in- 
flexion.”’? The Reviewer himself admits the fact with respect to peni- 
tet, and I will lay before him the following most sensible, and most 
important remark ofan excellent Scholar: “ Lzcet, verbum imperso- 
nale, a grammaticis putatur, quorum hee est regula, Jmpersonalia — 
tantum in tertia persona singulari conjunguntur: a qua immune esse 
nostrum Jicet, auctor est Seneca, qui plurativam formam /icent, Con- 
trov. L. 4. c..25. Quedam que licent, tempore et loco mutato nor 
Licené : huc accedit illud Catulli Carm. 62. 


Scimus hec tibi, que licené 
Sola cognita ; sed marito 
Ista now eadem licent : 


simile nostrum est judicium de verbis miseret, tedet, piget, pudet, 
decet, libet, &c.. que quidem nec personalia omnino sunt, secus licet 
sentiente Sanctio L. m1. c. 1. p.m. 266. et 2677. nec impersonalia, 
quia semper vel nominativum, vel verbum infinitum, vel totam ora- 
tionem habent pro supposito, sed meo judicio defectivis annumerandi: 
ef. Valer. Flacc. L. 1. de Vulcano, Lucret. L. 3. v. 895. Enn. apud 
Nonium c. 7. Gell. L. 1. c. 2. Senec. L. 1. de Ira, Plaut. Trinumm. 
feos weed. Vv. 64. Ped. As 1. Sc. 3. v. 47. et Casin, ‘A. v. Sce.t1. 
v. 3. Terent. Adelph. A. tv. Se. 7. v. 36. Cic. 1. Offic. Virg. 4 Ain. 
v. 597. Martial. in Spectaculis de leone occiso, Senec. in Troadibus 
v. 336. Suet. Cas. c. 20, &c.” C. Fabsteri. Supplementum Ling. 
Lat., stve Observationes ad Lex. Fabro—Cellarianum, Flensburgi, 
1717. The Reviewer doubtlessly imagines that expedit in the sense 
of utile est, is what he calls an impersonal, because, forsooth, Lexico- 
graphers, and Grammarians say so; but Plautus shall determine the 
point : he says in the. Trix. 2,1, 10. Omnium primum amoris artes elo- 
guar, quem admodum expediant : again in the Amphit. 1, 3, 23. Ne- 
guiter pene expedivit prima parasitaiio, where we have this Note in 
Gronovius’s Plautus, Lug. Bat. 1664. p. 29.: “ Douza expedivit in- 
_terpretatur expedita est, i.e. peracta est, ut et Meursius, qui nequiter 
expedivit interpretatur, parum utilis fiit prima parasitatio, qualia illa 
sunt, male sanus, male suadus:’? Yorcellinus, however, says m the 
Lex. tot. Latin. that some critics read here expetivit, but it ts expe- 
dient that they should give to us an explanation of their exotic expe- 
tivit, ‘The Reviewer will not venture to assert that event, and accidit 
are impersonals; for they do “admit of personal nominatives,’”’ and do 
s¢ undergo terminational inflexion.”’—It 1s well observed in the Minerva 
Gaomanctius, LL. t.ced2i'p. LOl. Ed, Baver,:Lipsiz,. 1.793, :\6 Lan- 
tum monerem tirones, impersonalia dici, non quod nullius sint per- 
sone verbalis, sed quod videantur sine supposito, seu nominativo, in 
quo ipsa inest persona, consistere; tum quod in multis duas priores 
personas, seu personales terminationes, vix recipiat usus, quia vix 
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admittit significatio ; denique non omnia esse vere impersonalia, qué 
vulgo feruntur, veluti decet, libet, licet, etc., quippe que nominativum 
habent sepe expressum, szpe in infinito latentem.” ‘That neither mi- 
seret, nor tedet,; nor pigel, nor pudet are impersonal, 1s triumphantly 
proved in L. ur. c. 1. by indisputable quotations. Will the Reviewer 
pretend to assert that tonat, fulgurat, pluit, with other verbs of the 
same class, are impersonal, when Cicero says Jove tonante et fulgu- 
rante, when Virgil has— 


Calum tonat omne tumuliu, 


and when we have in Greek, Zede ves? It is unnecessary to pursue 
the subject farther, plent omnes sunt libri, plena exemplorum vetustas. 

“<¢. 9, Quid enim est jucundius senectute stipata studtis juventutis ? 
Melmoth thus translates the passage, And can there be a more pleasing 
satisfaction to an old man than to see himself surrounded by a circle of 
ingenuous youths, and to conciliate, by these laudable means, their well- 
merited esteem and affection? Studis juventuits certainly means not 
zealous, and enthusiastic youth, but the occupations and studies of 
youth, as appears both from what precedes, (quod st ipse exegué ne- — 
queas, possis tamen Scipiont precipere et Latio,) and trom what fol- 
lows, an ne eas quidem vires senectuti relinguemus, ut adolescentulos 
doceat, instituat, ad omne offictt munus instruat ?? ; That Studits juven- 
tutis should be used for studiosa juventute, is surely no uncommon 
circumstance in the language: our principal objection, however, to 
the criticism of our author is founded upon the word stipata, which 
we do not recollect of [Qu. is this English ?] ever having seen ap- 
plied, except to the throng produced by materral objects, and which, 
if used here, as the author imagines, exhibits a boldness of metaphor 
very unusual with Cicero; we cannot agree with the author in think. 
ing that his opinion is fully confirmed by the expressions, which pre- 
cede, or follow.” 

1. I admit that studits juventutis for studiosa juventute would be 
“no uncommon circumstance in the language.” 2, As to stzpata, 
in the sense, in which I take it here, let us listen to Basil Faber, who 
says in the Thes. Scholast. Erudit., “ Stipare etiam circumdare est, 
environner, s'accompagner en foule, Cic. Pro Mil. c. 1. Usitata fre- 
quentia stipati sumus, Id. Phil. u., 12. Senatum stipare armatis, Virg. 
fin. 1. 501. 

. Incessit magna JUVENUM STIPANTE caterva, 


Cic. Pro Mur. c. 24. Catilina stipatus choro juventutis, Vellei. 2, 58, 
1. Stipatus gladiatorum manu, cf. Curt. 5, 1, 23. Stipata phalanz, 
Liv. 33, 18. Stipatum tribunal, Plin. 6 Epist. 38, h. e. multitudine 
hominum circumdatum, Ovid. Met. 3, 186. Comitum turba sttpata 
suorum :—stipatores sunt satellites, quos principes -corporis custodiz 
caussa sibi adhibent, garde du corps, Cic. Pro L. Agrar. 2,13. Stipa- 
tores corporis constituit eosdem mintstros,—et absolute sine corporis 
mentione Of. 2, 7. Tullius, Mettebat de stipatoribus suis, gut, etc. cf. 
Sen. de Clem. 1, 12. Tac. A.'2, 9,3; 4, 25, 6; 11, 16,3; Horat: 


Sat. 1.5 3, 138.” “Cic. Epist. Ativc. 18. Cum ad forum stipatt gregt- 
bus amicorum descendimus, Plin. in Panegyr. c. 23. Neque enim stipas 
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ixs satelliium manu :—stipare aliquem, circumsequi et comitari, hono- 
risy aut custodie causa, et dicitur de freguentia et turba, Valer. Flacc. 
L. vu. v. 556. 
. At sua magnanimum contra Pegasea juventus 

Prosequitur, stipatque ducem, 
Claudian. L. 1. de Rapt. v. 55. 

—————_——— Comitantur euntem 

Naides, et socia stipant utrinque corona, 
Virg. Ain. 4. v. 136. 

Tandem progreditur magna stipante caterva.” 
Forcellinus Lex. tot. Latinit. Let us stop here to notice a passage in 
Horace, L. u. Sat. 3. v. 11. 

Quorsum pertinuit stipare Platona Menandro, 

Eupolin Archilocho? comites educere tantos ? 
‘Which Forcellinus explains thus, “ h.e. sarcinam componere ex vo- 
luminibus Platonis, Menandri, &c. arcte colligatis, quos tecum rus 
efferres ;” Gesner thus, “ i. tanquam stipatorem et comitem Platoni 
Menandrum adjungere, sic Turneb., sed melius vet. Schol. de libris 
accipit, in vehiculis arctatis :’? yet it is remarkable that Horace im- 
mediately adds comites educere tantos, which is greatly in favor of 
Turnebus’s explanation. After a careful examination of all the pas- 
sages cited in the Lexicons of Forcellinus, Gesner, Faber, and Nizo- 
lius, I must candidly confess that I am rather inclined to agree with 
the Reviewer, in the justness of his remark, because the only meta- 
phorical sense, which the word bears in the best writers, is that of which 
I have cited numerous examples above: it is to be observed that 
Cicero afterwards adds, Mihi vero Cn. et P. Scipiones, et avi tui duo, 
L. Zimilius, et P. Africanus, comitatu nobilium juvenum fortunati 
videbantur: I must also now admit that the context, both which pre- 
cedes, and which follows, the disputed passage, is not decisive as to 
either opinion, because it. may be well applied to both. C. Langius 
informs us that one MS. has a curious reading, ‘“¢ Exemplar vetus 
Centronum, stzpata stipendiis juventutis.”” 

«‘ In a Note on c. 16. we are almost made to believe that Virgil’s 
shepherds were a sort of gentleman [Qu. the propriety of this expres- 
sion?] farmers, who had attained a considerable dignity in scholar- 
ship: there is some affectation in the opinion; but perchance they 
might be honored with titled rank, a square cap, or a college bur- 
sary: we have here too an article written by ‘ me,’ (an expression, 
which with its synonyme, ‘my paper’ recurs with disgusting fre- 
quency in the course of these pages) quoted from the CLaAssicaL 
JournaL.” This is a pretty instance of that prejudice, which we 
have in favor of modern manners, against which I declaim in this 
very Note. But that the best of the argument is on my side, will be 
admitted by every impartial person ; for I have probabilities to urge, 
but he has improbabilities to encounter; I advance upon the im- 
moveable ground of fact, but he walks upon the slippery footing of 
hypothesis : | 

Incedit per ignes 
Suppositos cineri doloso. 
1, Can the Reviewer be ignorant of the irrefragable fact that Virgil was 


| 
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himself nothing but a shepherd ? 2. Does he not know that Cato, Varro, 
and Columella were practical agriculturists ? 3, Is he ignorant that Cin- 
cinnatus, and Curius issued from the plough to guide the helm of 
state? 4, Can he be so absurd, as to suppose that Virgil, whom the 
critics of every age have, well panegyrised for his judgment, would 
have so far violated probability, as to make his shepherds scholars, 
if they were really all as ignorant, and as illiterate, as the boors of our 
own country? 5. Does not Cicero himself tell us in the 17th c. 
that the younger Cyrus worked a field, and planted it with his own 
hand? 6. Is he unacquainted with the Gconomics of. Xenophon, 
which are the speculations of a practical farmer? 7. Is he disposed 
to deny the authenticity of those passages in the Bible, which I have 
quoted upon the 17 chapter of the Essay on Old Age, where we are 
told that David was keeping sheep, at the very time when Samuel 
was commissioned to anoint him king; that he returned to his flock, 
after having played before Saul; that his sons had a great feast at the 
shearing of their sheep, after he was king; that Saul, though a king, 
was driving oxen, when he received the news of the danger Jabesh 
Gilead was in? 8. Has he ever met with the following passage ? 
V. OI. ov ares xOmOUS oreiBovra pena Boveraduay : regium an« 

tiquitus pecora pascere: Didymus ad Odyss. xiit. raudrciov nah of tov 
Bacirtov raides maveruror (lego ravestworos) Exarovyto xk Emroipeccsvoy ¢ 
Hesiodi Schol. L. 1. To warcsiy Bacrarzis worvdeirpeaves, need morpeevixav 
say cov Biovn: Varro de Re Rust. L. uu. c. 1. De antiquis illustrissimus. 
guisque pastor erat, ut ostendit Greca et Latina lingua, et veteres 
poete, qui altos vocant moruedgvous, et morvpenaous, altos mworvBovtas + gue 
etiam ipsas pecudes propter caritatem aureas habutsse pelles tradide- 
runt.” I, Meursit Commentarius in Lycophronis Cassandram. “ Ob- 
servavit heic Meursius regium antiquitus fuisse pecora pascendi stu- 
dium, quod quidem verissimum est, unde apud Homerum II. Z. v. 
422. Andromache, Eetionis, Thebarum Ciliciz regis filia, dicit fra~ 
tres suos, dum boum armenta, oviumque greges pascerent, ab Achille 
imterfectos esse, 

Weverces yee noeremePve moocexns Clos "AYLAASUS, 

Bouciy tx sidsmodsoot, xo aeyeis olerot, 
ubi observare poteris eam de bobus, ovibusque solum loqui, porcorum 
autem nullam habere mentionem; horum enim greges pascere ser- 
vorum potius erat, quod hoc turpe esset animal, et luto fimoque 
gauderet, ut discimus ex Eustathii Commentario in hos versus Il. ¢ 
y. 312. 

- Aris buyerne "AQgodirn 

Mirae, 9 ww oe "Ayxlon rine Bovxorgoves : 
Tnes.acess oe (inquit) ors donee WO weces vey, out not Bovzordy env, Trois 
Bacirrmes wail, od phy cuPoeBilr, rovre yae meivy cysts, Ole To TOY CVaY 
oD movoy year ees, are nel eras ove siryeves 2 EQUOS alendi studium adeo 
fuit in pretio, ut non viri solummodo, sed foemine etiam nobiliores 
ei operam darent: testis est Homerus J/, 6’. v. 185., ubi Hectorem 
introduxit dicentem equorum suorum curam habuisse Andromachen, 

Eavbs re, ol ov edoegryeyned Albay, Accpeors te dit, 
viv peos Thy xopesdny czrOTIVETOV, YY pects WoAAKy 
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"Avdeoectyn, Ouyecrue peeyeriroges 7 Heriaves, 

iuiy wag meorigowms perPeove muvee euanty, 

vivey T kyntgdocre mwitiv, ore Oupeds cvarytty 
ubi idem observavit ex Herodoto Eustathius, ’Icréoy 02, inquit, dre 
ryuvecieeley Oseeeovtcry oneoicey Thy TH xeLge THY "A vdeopest ay xeeh “Hedderes irrogtly 
év 0s Quolv ort yuvy és, Emel aDinero tml Tov worapdy, yooe Tov tarwey, @ 
ioriv, trorigey: idem de ovibus, bobusque credendum est.” I. Potter’s 
Commentarius in Lycophrenis Cassandram, v. 91. Ed. 1702. 

As to the concluding remarks of the Reviewer, “ We have here too 
an article written by ‘ me,’ an expression, which, with its synonyme, 
«my paper,’ occurs with disgusting frequency in the course of these 
pages, quoted from the CrassicaL JouRNAL,” 1. I must observe that 
nearly all these Articles are anonymous, 2. That I wished the Public 
to know who wrote them, 3. That I never refer to them but for some 
purpose, connected with the object of the Note, 4. That no satisfac- 
tory reason, except the plea of modesty, which I in such cases con- 
sider as nothing but false modesty, (and this will never be reckoned 
among my sins) can be given why a man should not quote from, or 
refer to, his own works, when he would quote from, or refer to, these 
articles, if they had been the compositions of other men, 5. That some- 
thing is to be allowed to the vanity of a youthful editor, or author, 6. 
‘That such quotations, or references, are sometimes to be regarded as 
a species of advertisement, 7. That, when they are to be so regarded, 
there is nothing dishonorable in them. 

As for Mr. Jones’s remark about domz, humz, &c., the Reviewer has 
no occasion “ to congratulate the editor upon the singular discovery of 
the precise manner, in which these unlucky words met with that dis- 

1al catastrophe, by which they have been visited;” for I have merely 
cited the remark itself, ‘‘ without note, or comment,” and I occasi- 
onally do cite remarks, not because they are recommended by their 
own propriety, but because they are to be noticed for their singularity, 
and because they may give some exercise to the youthful mind by 
putting the thinking faculty mto motion. That the words humz, 
domi, etc. are not adverbs, is to me obvious from the circumstance 
that they admit adjectives, and it is to me equally obvious that they 
are used elliptically, because, as Gesner in the Thes. Ling. Lat. ob- 
serves, “ Cic. ad Attic. 1, 9. dixit domz Cesaris, ut 2, 7. in domo 
Cesaris,” and G.I. Vossius in the Aristarchus, stve de Arte Grammatica, 
L. vit. c. 25. Amstelodami, 1695. page 402. cites Plin. List. L. 
vu. 17. Ille in domo mea sepe convaluit, and moreover because we 
can satisfactorily prove that, when terre is so used, in solo, or in 
solum, agreeably to the nature of the sentence, in which terre occurs, 
is to be supplied ; for the same Vossius says in the same place: * Sic 
quoque ¢evr@ regitur a nomine solo, quod quandoque exprimitur, 
quomodo Lucretius in L. 1. ait 

Nam multis succensa locis ardent sola terra, 

Et L. v. Ere solum terre tractabant. 
Ac mox, Et ferro ceepere solum proscindere terre : 
Atque hine liquet [the inference is indisputable], cum dicitur hume 
quid jacere, vel insistere, vel serpere, valere in solo humi: similiter 
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Cic. Li 1. Tusc. Qu. Theodort quidem nihil interest, humine, an sublime 
putrescat : etiam signat motum ad locum, ut illo Maronis An. 1. 


Nec prius ahsistit, quam septem ingentia victor 
Corpora fundat kumi, 


nisi cum Servio malis exponere per humum: Ovidii quoque est 
Met. v. 


Sternit humi juvencm, 


quod integre sit zm solum humi, pro quo éxdws in humum dicitur, 
Curtius L. m. Plura in humum innoxia cadebant, ac similiter Tacitus 
L. xu. Annal. projectus in humum.’”? Gesner in the Thes. Ling. Lat. 
well observes, « Aliquando construitur cum verbo quietis, aut motus 
non exterioris, et significat im humo, vel super humum, vel intra hu- 
mum; construitur etiam cum verbo motus ad locum:” as I have 
said with respect to terre, the ellipse will be zz solo, or solum, or any 
other case of solum, agreeably to the nature of the sentence, in which 
it occurs, and thus it must xecessarily have those various significa- 
tions, which Gesner says that it bears: as we may say at our plea- 
sure domo, in domo, for domi, so we may say humo, or ta humo, for 
hum, for precisely the same reason: “ Ponere corpus humo Ovid. 
Her. 4, 44. Quiescere humo Fast. 1, 424, Sedit humo nuda Met. 4, 
261, Stratus humo gelida, Stat. Thed. 10, 312.: humu, ablativus an- 
tiquus pro humo, Varro, Fertur bisulcis ungulis nitens humu, Varro 
Tada Mevirwov In humu calceos facis elixos, hec Non. 8, 36.”? Ges- 
ner’s Thes. Ling. Lat. Hence then we subvert, beyond the possibi- 
lity of contradiction, the supposed derivation of humz from yapai, 
sanctioned by T. Gataker in the Daussertatio de Novi Instrumenti 
Stylo c. u., as well as by many other critics. Vossius supplies ten. 
pore after domi militieque, or in domi edibus, inque militie tempore, 
and says: “Illud dom est potius sic suppleas, est 2m domz loco; nam, 
rogante aliquo, wbz sive guo in loco aliquis esset, respondebant simpli- 
citer domi, ubi éxd xowoo in loco intelligendum; dicitur Anttochia, et 
an oppido Antiochie, ac quandoque in Antiochia oppido.”? Mr. Jones 
would do well to attend to these few plain and intelligible observations. 

As to the very long Note of four octavo pages upon the word con- 
tinuo, I am greatly obliged to the Reviewer for having so well ex- 
panded in it my own ideas, which seem to have been very obscure to 
him, though they were perfectly intelligible to some critical friends, 
with whom I had previously conversed on the subject. When I said 
that ‘ continuo is a very forcible expression,’ that ‘it properly implies 
both the commencement and the continuance of a thing,’ that ¢ it 
connects one period of time with another ;’ that ¢ it signifies the un- 
interrupted and continued approach of a body from one point to ano- 
ther ;’ that in Virgil Georg. 1. v. 60. 

(Continuo has leges eternaque feedera certis 
Emposuit natura locts, ) 

‘agreeably to my interpretation, the word here implies that nature 
not only originally fixed, but has wnzformly maintained these laws 
through the succession of ages,’ as ‘is evident from the epithet 
eterna, which the poet has prefixed to feedera’—what could 1 pos- 
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stbly mean but that, in the Reviewer’s own language, ‘“ whenever 
this word occurs, the allusion to two events, betwixt which time was 
going on continuously, or uninterrupted by the intrusion of any third 
to break the train, may be more or less distinctly traced, and the 
real meaning of the word established beyond the possibility of doubt ?”? 
If I had had the same good luck, as the Reviewer has probably had, 
to be born in Scotland, and to be educated at a Scotch University, 
I should perhaps have acquired such a meet smattering of metaphy- 
sical jargon, as to be able to make my meaning intelligible to his 
countrymen. 

«C. 26. Another long note, which we cannot possibly quote, first 
demands our attention here: in the course of it, our author’s mind 
seems to labor under some inexplicable confusion concerning the very 
eommon idiom, dare manus alicut, which is explained by fateri se 
winctum (wvictum) : he seems to consider this phrase, and todlere digt- 
tum, with the whole tribe of amphitheatrical expressions of submis- 
sion, as proceeding from the same origin: we have always been 
accustomed, consistently with our principle of weighing with some 
care the import of each word in the idiom, to coincide in opinion 
with those critics, neither few, nor unknown, who have explained 
dare manus as implying an allusion to a battle, not of gladiators, but 
of warriors, and representing the conquered as stretching out both 
hands to receive the humiliating manacles of the victor: it was thus 
that he became captivus, or captus, the surrendered slave of a supe- 
rior combatant : we merely state this from a conviction of the abso- 
lute necessity, if we mean to convey instruction successfully to others, 
of having ourselves clear and precise ideas of the proper application 
of such explanations, as we may happen to employ: if we say simply, 
that the idioms, tollere manum, and dare manus alicut, with some 
others, announce a disposition to submission on the part of the person, 
‘to whom they are applied, it is well: but, if we illustrate the manner, 
in which they acquired a signification so different from what the words 
individually import, we are required to do so with the utmost exact- 
ness and fidelity, to state our sentiments, and the grounds, on which 
they are founded, and not to confound the terms of the gladiator’s 
barbarous art with the less censured, less degraded, perhaps, in public 
estimation, but equally unchristian and detestable terms of national 
warfare.” 

To enable the reader to judge for himself, as to the state of “ inex- 
plicable confusion, under which my mind seems to labor in the course 
of this Note,” I shall cite the whole of it, xsd jor rAzye civ YeuDiy Tebray, 
rdpav: Ad extremum det manus, vincique se patiatur. Dare manus 
alicui fateri se yinctum Plaut. Pers. 5. 2.72. Cic. Att. 2. 22. ¢ Aiebat 
wllum primo sane diet multa contra, ad extremum autem manus dedisse, 
et affirmasse, nihil se contra ejus voluntatem esse facturum :? FKidem 
16. 3. ‘ Sapienter igitur quod manus dedisti, quodque etiam uliro gra- 
tias egisti:’—add Nep. 22.1.4. Ces. Bell. G. 5. 31. Plaut. Pers, 
5. 2.72. Hor. Epod. 17. 1.’ Gesner’s Thesaurus. In the stead 
of dare manus the Latins sometimes say tollere digitum:  Tollere 
divitum est alteri victoriam concedere: vid. Savaro ad Sidon. Ep. 5. 
7 Scal. Lect. Aus. 1. 27. extr. Barth. ad.Grat. v. 12. Gesner’s 
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Thesaurus: ‘Thus C. S. S. Apollinaris Epist. vu. L.v. ¢ Hi sunt, 
quorum comparationt digitum tollerent Narcissus, Astaticus, Massa, 
Marcellus, Parthenius, Licinius, et Pallas.’ Jo. Savaro adds the folk 
lowing Note:  Digztum tollerent, i. e. victos se faterentur: Cicero 
apud Lactant. L. 3. c. 8. ‘ Cedo, et manum tollo :’ Persius Sat. 5. 
—Digitum exere: Vetus interpres, ¢‘ Digito sublato ostende victum 
te esse a vitiis, tractum a gladiatoribus, qui victi ostensione digiti 
veniam a populo postulabant,’? ad suum morem allusit D. Hieron. 
adversus Luciferianos, ‘En tollo manum, cedo, wicisti:? Sidon. in 
Narbone, 

‘ Et si pulpita personare socco 

‘ Comeedus voluisset, huic levato 

‘ Palmam tu digito dares, Menander ! ’” 


Hence Quinctil. 8. 5. says ‘ Pugnare ad digitum,’ which is, as Gesner 
says, donec alter digitum tollerent. Mr. Burder says in his Oriental 
Customs (vol. 2. p. 352. third Edition) on St. John c. xxi. 18; 
s< When thou shalt be old, thou shalt stretch forth thy hands, and 
another shall gird thee: it was customary in the ancient combats for 
the vanquished person to stretch out his hands to the conqueror, 
signifying that he declined the battle, acknowledging that he was 
conquered, and submitting to the direction of the victor: thus The. 
ocritus Idyll. xx11. 


‘ And hands uprais’d with death-presaging mind, 
5 * At once the fight and victory declin’d? 


so also Turnus in Virgil, 


‘ Thine is the conquest; lo, the Latian Dands 
‘ Behold their gen’ral stretch his suppliant hands :’ Pié. 
in the instance now above cited the stretching out of the hands 
was to be a token of submission to that power, under which he would 
fall and perish.”” ‘The Reviewer says, as we have seen—* If. we say 
simply that the idioms, tollere manum, and dare manus alicut, with 
some others, announce a disposition to submission on the part of the 
persons to whom they are applied, it is well’”—I should be glad to 
ask the Reviewer, if I have pretended to go any further, as I am not 
yet cohscious of it. But now that he has stirred the question, I will give 
both to him, and to others “ clear and precise ideas’? upon the subject. 
Be it known then—(1.) That ftollere digitum, is a gladiatorial mark 
of submission, as we learn from the old Scholiast on Persius Sat. 
5. (Digitum exere, Digito sublato ostende victum te esse a vitlis, trac- 
tum a gladiatoribus, qui victi ostensione digiti veniam a populo pos- 
tulabant); that Persius uses exerere digitum for the proper term tol- 
lere digitum; that Cicero, as cited by Lactantius L. im. c. 8., uses 
tollere manum with the same allusion; that if Cicero had said follere 
manus, there would not have been this gladiatorial allusion, as tol- 
lere manus is applied in a mzlitary sense to persons, who surrender, 
supplicating for mercy with hands supine, as when Horace says Cele 
supinas st tuleris manus, and it is then synonymous with tendere ma- 
nus, * generatim solebant orantes manus supinas ad caelum ac deos ten- 
dere, Virg. Ain. 3. 176., supinas, i.e. expansas, sic manibus supinis 


accipere Seneca dixit De Benef. 1, 15., et Cic. Cat. 4, 9. Supplea ma- 


+ 
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nus tendit patria communis,’ B. Faber Thes. Scholast. Erudit., and so 
too Voésius (cited in Oudendorp’s Cesar B. G. 5. 31. Lug. Bat. 
1737. p. 250.) says, “ Erat autem ille mos dedititiorum, sed de illis 
proprie dicitur tendere manus, unde Cesar L. vi. c. 40. Manus ten- 
dere, et deditionem sisnificare, Zosimus L. 1. worrods 08 Cwyeia tray +d 
igiresPbry wiles yeleas evertivey e:Zero,? with. which last, as well as 
with the passage of Seneca above, the reader may compare the pas- 
sage of Suidas under the word dxzis, cited by Mr. Blomfield on the 
Prom. v. 1040. meobupice Th macy ammeriouiTes Tas wUAGS, eOckavto Dariass 
yserk rods mergelovs: hence then Quintil. says 8. 5. Pugnare ad digi- 
tum, which is well explained by Gesner, dunec alter digitum tolleret, 
“¢ nugnare ad digitum ap. Martial. De Spectac. Epigr. 29. h. e. sine spe 
missionis, donec altere gladiatoribus digitum tollat, et victum se fate- 
atur, alii exponunt, donec preses certaminis, digitum pollicem vertat, 
et morialterutrum jubeat,” Forcellinus Lex. totius Latinitatis: Tollere 
digitum is also an auctioneering phrase, “ Cic. Verr.1, 24]. c. 54. Ac- 
currunt tamen ad tempus tutores, digitum tollit Junius patruus, signi- 
ficat sese redemtorem, hoc ipse alibi digito leceri vocat, in emtione 
‘enim antiquitus post licitationem digitus lavabatur, significans quen- 
quam emtioni allubescere, Martial 


Jam mea res digitum sustulié hospitibus, 


unde manceps est appellatus, qui quidpiam conducens manum tolle- 
bat, se significans emtorem, hoc erat apud veteres micare, per digito- 
rum levationem distrahere ; huc respicit Manil. 5. 318. Non illo co- 
ram digitos licitantium quesiverit, desideraverit, hasta auctionis, ad 
quam venduntur bona proscriptorum, De/ueritque bonis sector, sic 
emendavit feliciter Bentleius, vid. Scal. ad Manil. p. 118. et Hotom. 
in Cic. Verr. 1. c. 54.”? Gesner’s Thes. Ling. Lat.: Tollere. digitum 
is also a phrase to denote applause, as Gesner remarks, “ Est etiam 
favere, suffragart, Hor. Epist. 1. 19, 66. 


Vulgus utroque suum laudabat pollice ludum :” 


Tollere manus, besides the signification of a suppliant posture men- 
tioned above, has the following meanings noticed by Basil Faber: 
1, “ Tollebant manus, suffragia ferentes, v. Voss. Inst. Orat. 4. p. 162 
sq. et L. 6. p. 535 sq.; 2, in admiratione, Cic. Acad. Qu. 4, 19. 
Hortensius,cehementer admirans, quod quidem perpetuo Lucullo loquente 
fecerat, ut etiam manus sepe tolleret, Idem Fam. 7.5. Sustulimus. ma- 
nus, ego €t Balbus, tanta fut opportunitas, ut illud nescio quod, non 
fortuitum, sed divinum widereiur, Catull. 54, 4. Admirans ait hee, ma- 
numgue tollens.” 
"  (2.) Dare manus alicui: the Reviewer says, * We have always 
been accustomed to coincide in opinion with those critics, neither few, 
nor unknown, who have explained dure manus as implying an allu- 
sion to a battle, not of gladiators, but of warriors,-and representing 
the conquered as stretching out both hands to receive the-humiliating 
manacles of war.’? ‘This is the opinion of Lambin, cited in Haver- 
camp’s Lucretius on L. m. v. 1041., who says, translatum a re mili- 
tart: it may be so, but before the Reviewer can establish his point, 
he must be able to produce an instance from any historian, Livy, 
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Cesar, Sallust, or Tacitus, where the word is indisputably used in ¢ 


military sense: as to the passage in Cesar B. G. L. v. ce. 31. Tan- 


dem dat Cotta permotus manus: superat sententia Sabint. Dare manus 
is here used not in @ malitary, but in a metaphorical sense, as is evi- 
dent from the sentence, with which it is connected. But in the fol-: 
lowing passage it 2s evident that the phrase is military im its original 
import, Homanos armis persequi, donicum aut certe vicissent, aut victé 
manum dedissent, Nep. in Amite. c. 1. 

——— ——--—_- —_ — Et si tabi vera videtur, 

Dede manus, aui si falsa est, accingere contra, Lucret. L. us. vy. 1044.3 
in the passage of Lucretius the word accingere proves the point. 

«“ Thus ends the first series of annotations, which are followed by 
an additional apparatus of supplementary ones ; among these the 
only article, that seemed to obtrude itself upon our notice from its 
intrinsic merit, is the following: in referring to I. Duport’s Hom. 
Gnomologia, our Author thus modestly speaks of his illustrious self, 
and his illustrious College, and his illustrious predecessor, I will take 
this opportunity of recommending to the notice of the classical student 
this book of I. Duport, who was once the Greek Professor of the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge, and belonged to the wlustrious College, of which 
I am a member: this, we presume, is prudently brought forward on 
the present occasion, lest the careless printer should have omitted his 
titles on his title page, where, to be sure, they skulk almost unseen 
amidst a vocabulary of greatly more important matter, or, lest some 
pert untowa:d booby should deface the illustrious name—or, by de- 
molishing the first leaf, erase for ever from the records of fame the 
remembrance of the learned author of this immortal work: doubt- 
less, in some future age, when moths and snuff shops have spared 
only a solitary copy of this unrivalled production, and that, too, 
haply stripped of its title, moulders in the corner of the library of 
the illustrious College, it will afford no ordinary consolation to the 
plodding critic to discover in this small print what may likely escape 
the malignity of the booby pupil, and the eyes of less laborious 
bookworms, that the learned and illustrious author was once a mem- 
ber of the same illustrious College with Duport.” ‘The Writer here 
drops the Reviewer, and, as the late Lord Thurlow would have said, 
becomes a Jesuit grafted upon a b-—k—d ; : 

(Hic niger est: hune tu, Romane, caveto;) 


but I am content with exclaiming against such illiberal remarks, and” 


such puerile trash. 


It is beyond the powers even of a Scotch logician, or a Scotch ' 


metaphysician, to prove (but, perhaps, a Scotch Reviewer may be 
privileged to assert what ke cannot prove,) that in the words, which 
are cited from my Work, there is any thing to justify the language, 
which is here used. Is it nct an honorable feeling to be proud that 
you belong to a College, composed of illustrious men, as Trinity is 
at present in many respects, and to exult at the mention of the dis- 
tinguished characters, who have, from the earliest periods, adorned 
its annals ? 

ims yoe Adyav o vos Te mETEveiCETetly 

imalgeras + cvbenrres. 


! 
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Has the Reviewer forgotten the contention for the birth-place of 
Homer? Little do I envy this Scotchman the blunt feelings of his na- 
ture: he, it seems, is content to be a chartered vagrant, and pro- 
fesses cosmopolitism ; perhaps because he may be a lineal descendant 
of the dvaicbnro: OnBaie:, (of whom Demosthenes speaks,) or perhaps 
because he has read in Thucydides < that the whole earth ts to tllustrious 
characters one vast mausoleum,’ ovdeav yao imPavayv mice ya taPasy 
or in Plutarch ‘ that the man of the world ts the world’s denizen,’ 
mareis OF yiveras wiiow mirts evlds avboawm rerncbas pespeadnxere, 


I have now gone through all the strictures in this Review, relative 
to myself, to which I deem it necessary to pay any attention. As to 
the censure of Mr. Jones, which runs through the article, I shall leave 
him to defend himself, if he thinks it worth his while to do so, but I 
cannot help remarking, that there is in this censure of Mr. Jones, a 
spirit of personal hostility : the cloven foot could not be entirely con- 
cealed from the view by the thin covering, which was put upon it. 
Be this as it may. When I publish a second edition of these Tracts, 
I shall be glad to renew my acquaintance with the Scotch Reviewer, 
and hope that he will have the goodness to lay before me his own 
Opinions upon those difficult passages, “ which,”’ as he says, “ seem 
to have escaped my penetration, or gone beyond it.” « But,’’ with 
many thanks to him for having entered upon a critical examination 
ef my book, “I am in haste,” his respectfully, 


E. H. BARKER, 
Hatton, 


Jan, 29th, 1813. 








ON THE PHG:NICIAN INSCRIPTION, 
found in the Island of Malta. 
ieee 


To THE Epitor oF THE CLASSICAL JOURNAL. 


I DERIVE great pleasure, Sir, from the very handsome acknow- 
ledgment of obligation made by Sir William Drummond to my endea- 
Vors to ascertain the import, or rather the character, of the Tyrian 
Inscription. Sir W. does not appear to be. dissatisfied with’ that 
which I attribute to it; or at least, he expresses no sense of dissa- 
tisfaction, but desires a further consideration of the meaning given 
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to certain words, in the translation. There can be but one opimon 
on the propriety of deducing the imtention of a writer, ancient or mo- 
dern, from the accurate grammatical construction of the terms he 
employs; yet it has often appeared to me extremely favorable to @ 
correct knowledge of the terms, to obtain a satisfactory acquaint- 
ance with the general subject; and in the present instance, had it so 
happened that my notion of the inscription had been erroneous, as to 
its intention, a closer investigation of the words would but have ag- 


gravated the error. It is necessary to recall to Sir W.’s recollection the © 


hopeless state in which the learned had left this inscription. Of part of 
‘Barthelemy’s version Sir W. says it “ cannot be read here without 
destroying the syntax.”—-Of Bayer, “can this be reconciled to syntax? 
I have nothing to offer but conjecture.” “ Most certainly, we must 
either admit (32 for 32 and ‘3% for JW) or give up the mscription 
as inexplicable. ‘The {2 {7 of Barthelemy will not construe at alt 
—Swinton’s {1 {3 labors under the same disadvantage; and if we 
supply two jods, we quit the inscription which has them not.” Un- 
der circumstances so desperate, which had foiled several professors, 


‘men of the greatest learning, [ had not the vanity to expect complete- 


success at a single effort; and if there should be found imperfections 
in my version, after all, as I expected, 1 depend on experiencing the 
same candor as was exercised toward Barthelemy, Bayer, and Swin- 
ton. This dependance [ find already happily realized; and I 
sincerely thank Sir W. D: for his having said, as much as he ¢an “ in 
favor of the hypothesis of E.C.” his kindness commands my further 
attention. 

I shall take Sir W.’s objections in their order. 

1. I have, in my time, had a variety of T'yrian medals through my 
hands, and I have been praised by Barthelemy for my close investiga- 
tion of letters on medals, generally ; yet I never discovered any traces 
of such final Aleph as Sir W.supposes:—nor has an instance of it 
been produced, so far as I know. It would, therefore, I think, be 
extremely hazardous, to allow the present to be the first acknow- 
ledged instance. I admit that the emphatic 7} is sometimes, perhaps 
frequently, final in the Hebrew; and therefore, that the & might be 
so in Syriac; but this inscription is not a reading sutiiciently clear to 
be admitted as decisive of the fact. 

2. The difference between the mem and the shin being chiefly the 
length of a stroke, which varies in length. in almost every character, 
I used my best judgment in determining which letter most appropriately 
suited the place and construction; and supposing those with the 
shorter (or longer) limb to be fixed te each letter respectively, I did 
not think myself chargeable with attributing the power of m, and sh, 
to one letter: I carefully gave to those of one description the power 
of m; and those of the other description the power of sh. 

3. The same principle applies to the distinction of daleth—from 
resh. Taking the inscription No. 1. p..54. for the example, I say 
the two last characters in the first line, more nearly resemble each 
other, than they do the last character in the second line, which stands 
immediately under them: the first of these being a daleth, by uni- 
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versal admission ; the second is so likewise, by closeness of resem- 
blance. : 

4, I beg leave to thank Sir W. for giving me an opportunity of re-con- 
sidering the interpretation I had given to YON: I have since conjec- 
tured that the whole first line should be formed of titles, or attributes, 
of the deity honored. Amen may mean the stable, unshakeable, con- 
stant deity: but, on weighing the general purport of the inscription, 
a sense including somewhat of affection seems to be desirable. In 
Esther ii. 7. this noun imports a foster father, guardian, prochain 
ami, or patron:—and if we take it here as denoting a patron, or 
conservator, the acceptation will not appear misplaced. Compare 
also, for this idea, Numb. xi. 12. 2 Kings x. 1—5. Isaiah xlix. 23. 

I feel myself called on to defend the sense I had given to )%. 
This word is usually supposed to imply a relationship between the 
persons by whom and of whom it is used; as “ my love;” “ his 
uncle,” &c.; but this has exceptions: for instance, Isaiah v. 1. “‘ Now 
will I sing to my well-beloved *}°}) a song of my BELOVED "TY 
touching his vineyard.” It is clear that the prophet means God; to 
whom relationship by blood, or affection in reference to sex does not 
apply :—and there seems to be no reason why this servant of Melkar- 
thus should not direct to his God, in this inscription, similar lan- 
guage with that directed by the Hebrew prophet to his God. Fur- 
ther, we read 1 Chron. xxvil. 32. of Jonathan, David’s father’s bro- 
ther,” i.e. wecle SVT WWI; but, we nowhere read that David's father 
had any brother; nor, though the names of Jesse’s children are re- 
gistered, can we trace any family connexions, which may justify this 
character of uncle; although every one so nearly related to David, a- 
person uncommonly remarkable, in every view, would, we might 
say must, have been recorded. Read ‘ Jonathan, David’s favorite,” 
or a person whom he loved. It is unlucky for this argument that 
now the term Jove is restricted to affection between the sexes: it 
was not so in Elizabeth’s days; and the term in scripture, and in 
Shakespear, does not always imply that affection. We have another 
passage, 2 Kings xxiv. 17. in which it may deserve inquiry whether 
the term dud does necessarily mean uncle ; for the Chronicles say, Ze- 
dekiah was the brother of his predecessor. ‘‘ And the king of Baby- 
lon made Mattaniah, his father’s brother, king in his stead, and 
changed his name to Zedekiah.”--May we read “ The king of Baby- 
lon made his faworite,’—a person to whom he had, as we say, taken 
a liking—“king?’ Certain it is, that Zedekiah’s rebellion against the 
king of Babylon seems to be charged on him as a distinguished crime, 
2 Chron. xxxvi. 13; and that Nebuchadnezzar retained so much 
regard for him after his revolt, as to save his life. On the whole, it 
appears that Dud may import the object of affection, without regard 
to sex, and even as addressed to divinity; why not object of love as 
well as object of veneration, or of fear? I would, therefore, take 
Baal, in this inscription, to. import sovereign Lord. of the city, or 
public community, of Tyre; Amen to denote protector, or conserva- 
tor of persons (analogous to the Jupiler Conservator of the Romans) 
especially of his votaries; and Dud as a title implying the fit and 
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proper object of affection or affectionate regard. ‘This removes, I 
think completely, the harshness of construction to which Sir W. D. 
objects; and of which I had been sensible, though unacquainted 
with any mode of avoiding it. 

5. 1 come now to Sir W.’s objection to the term otherwise. We 
have a few, and but few, persons with double names recorded in the 
Hebrew Scriptures; but not ore man that I recollect, who las two 
names of the same import. “What the Hebrew does not furnish, we 
may possibly, however, find an approach to in the Greek. In Acts 
xtil. 9. Sadaos dz, 6 KAI Tairss, “then Saul, who AND Paul, filled 
with the Holy Ghost, &c.” A mere Euglish reader might easily be de- 
ceived into the fancy that two persons were intended here ; but the mean- 
ing is—‘ Saul otherwise called Paul,’ although xai has the 
usual import of “and.” These names, it will be observed, are of 
the same signification, and the original readers of the work could 
make no mistake. 

The most applicable, though imperfect instance, yet not Hebrew, 
that'I know, is that of Nebuchadnezzar, called by the Orientals gene- 
rally, Bakht-al-Nassar, (or, Baal-adon-assar?) each name, though 
mutable in its first syllable, implies ‘“ the exalted lord of splendor,” 
but one appellation refers to the God Neoo—the other to the God 
Baal; who equally terminated in the sun, by the idol, or image. 
Now, I conceive that had this stood in Hebrew Neboch-adon-assur 4 
Baal-adon-assar, it wouid have expressed the same person under two 
names of the same import; and the } might have been rendered 
“* otherwise called,” accurately enough. ‘This is independent of the 
proposition that the } in very many passages takes the import of or. 
We trace in the LAX. several names of places, where it would be 
very convenient to render the } or ; implying the early and later name 
of the same place: they staid in our public translation as two 
places. 

Is it possible that this 4 should be the remains or representative 
of NIT! We have a feminine instance resembling this, im the name 
of Esther (chap. ii. 7.) FON NTT MDW Hadassa who is Esther: 
these names being of similar mtention; one signifying—‘* the myrtle,” 
from the Hebrew: ;—the other, “‘ the green myrtle” from the Arabic 


e- Cw 


ioe or according to Hiller, the dark-colored, or black, myrtle, 


eel a But in the case of Daniel, as his two names were of 
Dh eS aah 

different significations, they are separated as it were purposely, by 
words at length, =ynwnd mow oT SNe “ Daniel whose name was 
Belteshazzar.” Perhaps your learned correspondent may furnish 
other instances, though they have not occurred to me. The usage, 
if it were one, is deserving of notice. 

It remains that we examine the names of this servant of Melkar- 
thus. 1. Obedassar, 2. Achiassar. Obed is usually translated 
servant, but rather signifies bondman, and is opposed to “~DwW which 
implies a servant who works for wages: this name, then, denotes 
“the bondman of Assar;” and precisely the same is denoted by 
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* Achiassar.” I know that generally 4chi is rendered brother ; but 
it cannot be so rendered in ali cases: as for instance; ACHI-noam the 
wife of Saul, 1 Sam. xiv. 50; and another, the wife of David, chap. 
XXV. 43. xxvii. 3. these, being women, conld not possibly be named 
“the brother of delight ;” but ‘the bond of delight,” is expressive 
of a lovely female, while it is also a true Orientalism. The Arabs 
use the term in this sense, at this day; so Schultens renders, ‘ vinxit, 
vinciendo nexuit.” The Hebrew and the Arabic, then, may justify 
the Pheenician; and the fact that the names Obedassar and Achiassar 
are of the same import is convertible into no weak argument that they 
describe the same person :—add, further, that if they described two 
persons, we should have had some hint of it in the.plural form of 
some following word, as “WOW, or we. 

6. As the vaw is sometimes omitted, by Sir W’.s confession, this 
objection may be passed over. 

7. Sir W. objects to my “ with,” inserted merely to preserve 
somewhat of an English connexion: omit it; the sense is the same. 
“The nominatives absolute are rather unusual ;” but so are lapidaiy 
inscriptions in Hebrew. We all know that lapidary Latin is some- 
times teazing enough to construe precisely; though we discern the 
general information it communicates. Pheenician Hebrew, in the 
present state of our knowledge, demands, at least, equal favor. 

8. Sir W. objects to my “ who,” inserted to prevent a repetition of 
“* Melkarth,” as Sir W. and Boyer have done: exclude it; provided 
Melkartk be the admitted reference of the term used. 

I have no objection to give the particle 5 the sense of MD Thus, 
or 95 therefore, or inasmuch as; or simply as or any better selected 
sense ; for the difficulty is selection. ‘‘Thus he heard their voice,” or 
“ then he heard their voice,” would suit my purpose admirably. 

“< May he continue to bless them!” The sense of “ continuing to 
bless” may possibly demand a few words by way of support. I shall 
adduce an instance or two from the book of Job. Jobi. 5. Job 
said, “It may be that my sons have sinned, nor continued to bless 
God in their hearts.” Verse 11. ‘ Put forth thine hand now, and 
touch all that he hath, will he then, indeed, continue to bless thee?” 
Verse 21. ‘‘ The Lord gave, and the Lord hath taken away; contt- 
nually blessed be the name of the Lord.” The Alexandrine copy 
and Aldus add, “for ever and ever,” cis rods aldvas. Chap. ii. 9. 
His wife said, ‘‘ Dost thou still retain thine integrity? Continue bless- 
ing God; and dying.” 

In the change of curse into bless, which beyond all doubt is the 
true import of 773 I agree with Mr. Good, whose elaborate version 
of Job is now in my hands. The sense of continuance he will dis- 
cern as soon as it is suggested to him. 

I fear, Sir, that Sir W. D. must be in some sense answerable for 
the length of this paper: I shall be happy to find that it gives him 
any satisfaction; and that it contributes: to throw light on a subject 
so recondite: if but one step be gained, that may lead in time to 
real learning. 
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The inscription, thus revised, would read in its simplest form, 


To ovr Lord Melkarthus, Sovereign Divinity of Tyre, 
Conservator, to whom love is due; 7. e. beloved : 
his servant Obedassar, also called Achiass sar, 
safely preserved, a second time; 
Benassar, safely preserved, son of Obedassar ; 
As He (ifelkarthus.) heard their voice, 
May he continue to bless them! 


Whether the conjecture that Sy bedesees was priest of Melkarthus is 
strengthened or weakened by this revision, must be left with your 
readers, The mention of ‘safe preservation” certainly implies some 
danger run; it could hardly be a simple voyage from Tyre to Malta; 
but if it was from Malta to any great distance, as Britain, then though 
these persons had not suffered shipwreck, they might properly enough 
consecrate this votive memorial-tablet: but, if they had suffered 
shipwreck, though in a short voyage, they might piously record this 


inscription in a public place, or in more than one, in proof of their 
gratitude. 


ED. CALM. 


Fares tee Setar veer sneeretrs esac eneret Ty 


Observations on Dr. Holmes’s Preface, relative to the Syriac 
Version. 





To THE EDITOR OF THE CLASSICAL JOURNAL. 


I TROUBLE you with a few observations on a passage, in the general 
Preface to Dr. Holmes’s celebrated Collation of the Septuagint, rela- 
tive to the Syriac Version. 

The great merit of that elaborate work, which its indefatigable au- 
thor prosecuted to the very close of his life with equal talent and assi- 
duity, and which is so ably continued by his learned successor, is 
universally acknowledged. Apprehensive, however, from the concise 
style in which the general Preface is drawn up, that erroneous con- 
ceptions may be entertained upon the subject of the Syriac Version 
which has been collated, I take the liberty of correcting upon this 
particular point, what otherwise appears to me almost unavoidable, 
public misapprehension. 

Having spoken of the Italic and Coptic versions, Dr. Holmes thus 
proceeds to the consideration of the Syriac: ‘* Verstonem Syriacam & 
Greco textu Hexaplari confectam fuisse, nemo, quantum video, dene-_ 
gavit ; sed quo auctore, et quo evo facta fuent, est controversa res. 
De hoc arguniento consuli possunt Assemanus, Cl. Brunsius in Reper- 
torio, De Rossi in specimine Versionis Hexaplaris, -et alii, Bar He- 
breus ab Assemano, Brunsio, Bugati ad Danielem, citatus plane tes- 
tatur; Vestamentum vero vetus Septuagintavirale Paulus Episcopus 
Tela Mauzalet ex Greco in Syriacum vertit. Atque hoc testimonium 
Bugati loco citato m multis illustrat et urget. 
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* Codex kujus versionis, libros Scripture Sacre historicos com- 
plexus, erat olim penés Marium, gui ev eo Josue librum edidit. De 
‘Codice Bibliothece olim Regie Parisiis, librum quartum Regum et 
Danielem in Ade versione complexo, admonuit, et lectiones ejus muitas 
protulit Cl. Brunsius in Repertorii loco citatou, Denique ex Codice 
Bibliothecee Ambrosiane Psalmos et Danielem in hac versione jam 
edidit Cl. Bugati é Doctoribus Collegii Ambrosiani, et properat nunc 
ad edendos prophetas quoque, in eodem codice conservaios. Quod 
vero attinet ad versionem Syriacam Pentateuchi, istius aliqua fragmenta 
exprimt Arabicé Horreum Bar-Hebrai ineditum in Codice guodum 
Bodleiano. Hee ergd fragmenta contulimus.” 

Now it is well known, that there is a Syriac version, both of the 
Old and New Testament, which has always been in constent use among 
the Syrians, which has been published in the Paris and London Poly- 
glotts, and which is denominated the Peshito or simplex versio. This, 
it is evident, was not in the contemplation of Dr. Holmes ; because he 
refers to Critics, who are discussing the existence of a very different 
version, one, which is supposed to have been made by Paulus, Bishop 
of Tela, and which perhaps, asa whole, is not now extant. Besides, 
it is impossible for a man of Dr. [olmes’s acquirements and research, 
to have stated, that no one ever denied, what certainly no one ever 
asserted, the conformity of the Peshito with the Septuagint, because it 
has always been considered as a translation from the Hebrew. ‘To the 
words therefore, Versionem Syriacam ¢ Greco textu Hexaplari confec- 
tam fuisse, nemo denegavit, we must necessarily aflix the following 
meaning, that there is a Syriac version made from the Greek text of the 
Hexapla no one has denied ; a meaning in perfect coincidence with the 
context. 

As an entire work, I have remarked, the version of Paulus probably 
nowhere exists. A Manuscript, however, of a Syriac version, evi- 
dently translated from the Septuagint, containing the historical books 
of the Old Testament with those of Judith and Tobias, and also with 
a considerable part of Deuteronomy, was once in the possession of 
Marius, a critic of no mean eminence in. the sixteenth century. This 
has since disappeared ; but Marius has previously used it as the pole- 
star of his criticism in his emendations of the text of Joshua. Dr. 
Holmes indeed observes, that from ihis he published the book of 
Joshua, ‘ex eo Josue librum edidit;” but that intelligent writer, 
who cannot be supposed to have given an account of a book which he 
had never seen, could only have meant by such a mode of expression, 
that Marius published a Greek text of Joshua in exact conformity with 

‘his Syriac manuscript. And this has been the constant representation 
of critics, when alluding to Marius’s Joshua, from the days of Walton 
to the present period. Walton, in the prolegomena of the London 
Polyglott, remarks, “* Ex hoc codice Syriaco, qui ipsissima Origenis 
Flexapla referebat, librum Josuce edidit Marius, et asteriscos omnes 
atque obelos lemniscos ctiam et hypolemnisces apposuit, et omnia 
quam accuratissimé correxit; ut,’ demtis asteriseis, versionem Gre- 





1 What Walton meant by demtis asteriscis will be easily understood by recur- 
ring to the 22d section of the same Prolegomenon, in which he says, ‘ Idem 
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cam, qu@ in Hexaplis extabat, exacte representaret.” De versioni- 
bus Grecis Sec. 42. From this passage then it appears, that Bishop 
Walton (whose very expressions, ex hoc codice librum Josue edidit, Dr. 
Holmes adopts) contemplated the Greek text of Marius as a precise 
representation of Origen’s Hexapla, by being in all points made con- 
formable with, and very carefully corrected by, the Syriac version 
under consideration. Such was the opinion of Walton; and the 
stream of criticism, I believe, has since uniformly flowed in the same 
channel. Its accuracy, however, I confess, appears to me more than 
problematical. For LT apprehend that the object of Marius was simply 
to give a critical Greek text, approaching indeed as nearly as possible 
to the Hexapla, but not solely, although generally, conformable with 
his Syriac version. And also, that not even his asterisks to point out 
additions made to the septuagint in order to supply its deficiencies, or 
his Cbeli to indicate its redundance, waen compared with the Hebrew, 
were uniformly regulated by the same version. In proof of my asser-' 
tion, I will quote a passage from the Dedication of his work, in 
which he thus expresses the object in his view. ‘‘ Ego igitur in Josua, 
et menda omnia, quoad ejus a me fieri potuit, in tanta pravitatis ve- 
tustate, correxi et asteriscos obeliscosque suis locis restitui. In ea 
autem correctione emendationeque, cum aliorum vetustissimorum co- 
dicum, et preesertim ejus, qui in Vaticana bibliotheca habetur, fidem 
sum secutus, tum interpretem Syrum ubique auctorem certissimum 
habui.” p. 6. Here he represents his object to be, a general correc- 
tion and emendation of the text, and his means of effecting that object 
twofold ; first, by the collation of manuscripts, particularly the Vati- 
can, and secondly, by a reference to his Syriac version, which he 
considers as his surest, but not his only guide. That he did not 
always adopt the readings of the Syriac is apparent in chap. i. v. 8. 
where the word evodwees occurs in his text. Upon this word he has 
the following note: “Pro cvoduccis reddidit Syrus primam personam 
evodwrw, sed ei non assentiuntur alia exempla.” p. 125. He therefore 
rejects the Syriac reading. So also, c. xii. v. 27. where the word 
gvewenx, is found in his text. His note is: “ Pro evojex seribendum est 
zvewex, ut habent Complutenses, aut diviso verbo ev éwex ut habet 
Hebraicum, aut denique xal éuex ut legit Syrus. Est autem éuex 
Hebreis vallis aut planities, et sic reddidit hunc locum Aquilas atque 
Symmachus et etiam Latinus. Quia autem mentio loci cveuex est apud 
Eusebium, libro de locis Hebraicis, ideo censeo sic esse scribendum.” 
p- 140. Nor is my other position, viz. that he was not always de- 
termined by his Syriac version in the placing of his Asterisks and 
Obeli, less dithcult of proof. In c.i. v. 9. occurs the subsequent 
observation. ‘‘ Scribunt Complutenses eis ravra romoy od edy mogevy. 








Origenes, ciim omnium non esset magna hec volumina (viz. Hexap.) comparare, 
aliam editionem elaboravit, solius versionis Sept. cui asteriscos et obelos apposuit.” 
But Montfaucon, in the preliminaria to his edition of the Hexapla, retutes the 
supposition that these marks did not occur in the Hexapla. ‘‘ Hee,” he 
remarks, ‘fad verbum retulimus contra quosdam nuperos, qui existimant notas 
illas Obelorum et Asteriscorum non in editione sav 9 Hexaplari positas fuissg. 
ab Origene, sed in alia seorsim adornaia.” p. 38. Ae 
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Sed quando verbum roroy neque Hebreum habet, neque alii boni 
ibri, nihil muto. Si quis tamen adscribendum putet, is notet ebelisco.” 
p. 126. To this I shall only add one quotation more, which, I trust, 
will be deemed decisive. In his text, c. iv. v. 7. he prints the words 
0 ‘Idgdavos morass, the latter of which words he marks with an Gbe- 
lus, as not being found in the Hebrew; and thus remarks upon it in 
his Annotations: “ Scribe xa} od dyAwces, habeatque pronomen obe- 
lum appositum. Eadem nota scribatur quoque apud_ participium 
Aeywy, et ulterius apud nomen rorayss, quod nomen tamen @ Syro 
non est lectum.” p. 123. | 
But there is another paragraph in the passage quoted from Dr. 
Holmes, which seems to require a little correction as well as elucida- 
tion; I mean the concluding one, referring to the Horreum Mysteri- 
orum of Bar-Hebreus, viz. ‘ Quod vero attinet ad versionem Syria- 
cam Pentateuchi, istius aliqua fragmenta exprimit Arabice Horreum 
Bar-Hebrai ineditum in Codice quodam Bodleiano.” The word 
Arabice, 1 presume, must have been a mere slip of the pen for Syriace. 
It is indeed true that this work is extant in Arabic, as well as Syriac, 
because Asseman remarks, that both Hottinger and Renaudot cite it 
under its Arabic title, the latter of whom, he adds, “ testatur hoc opus 
extare in Biblioth. Medicea Arabicé Charactere Syriaco.” Bibliotheca 
Orientalis, V. 11. p. 277. And we know that Bar-Hebreus wrote 
some of his works in both languages. But the copy referred to in the 
Bodleian Library, is indisputably Syriac, and not Arabic, so that here 
Arabicé should be considered as an error of the press, or as an error 
imputable to the haste of transcription, and inadvertently printed. 
With respect to the character of the particular version thus collated, 
and described under the title of Syrus in Horreo Bar-Heb. and as 
Syrus apud Bar-Heb., the learned editor seems to have contemplated 
it, certainly as a Syriac version translated from the Septuagint, and 
probably as the identical version before alluded to, which was ascribed 
to Paulus, Bishop of Tela. With submission, however, to authority 
which I cannot but highly respect, I must confess that it appears to 
me inno other light than as the version of Bar-Hebraus himself, who, 
writing in Syriac, rendered the Septuagint into that language, precisely 
as he did the versions of Aquila, Symmachus, and Theodotion. This, 
I think, is evident from the Preface to the Horreum Mysteriorum, 
(a critical commentary on the whole bible) in which Bar-Hebrzeus states 
that he takes the Peshito for his text, because it is in the hands of 
every Syrian; but that he gives extracts “ from the Greek, that is, 
_ from the version of the Septuagint,” by way of confirmation ; but from 
_ the versions of Aquila, Symmachus, and Theodotion, as also from 
the Pentapla and Hexapla by way of elucidation only, not of confirma- 
tion. Accordingly the word Jasa, i. e. the Greek, which is written in 
red ink to catch the eye, perpetually occurs either at full length or ab- 
breviated. Thus in his comment on the phrase ‘“‘ without form and 
void,” Genesis c. i. v. 2. after giving the reading of Peshito he adds, 
[AroZyeo Yo [Aatulwd\yso ) Zon oud] lesa, i.e. “in the Greek, was 
invisible and unadorned,” which corresponds with the text in the 
.“ common edition of the Septuagint, 7v dogaros nal anaracnevacros. He 
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then also subjoins in Syriac, the readings of Aquila, Symmachus, 
and Theedotion, whose respective names are written at the head of each 
reference with red ink in Syriac characters. Now, as he confessedly 
translated, himself, the Greek of Aquila, Symmachus, and Theodo- 
tion, into Syriac, for the purposes of his Commentary, it seems 
probable that he translated, himseif also, the Greek of the Septuagint, 
particularly when it is considered that he makes the phrases, the Greek 
and the Septuagint, synonymous. 

The question, upon which I take the liberty of differmg from Dr. 
Holmes, is certainly one of some importance to the text of the Sep- 
tuagint ; because, if Bar-Hebraus used a Syriac translation of the 
Septuagint made at the commenceinent of the seventh century, which 
is the date affixed by Marius to fis Syriac version, the readings col- 
lected from the Horreum Mysteriorum will be of infinitely greater 
value, thanif Bar-Hebreeus translated, himself, from a common copy. of 
the Septuagint in his own days, viz. in the thirteenth century. I 
wish I could persuade myself that Dr. Holies’s conjecture is the most. 
correct. 

I should perhaps add, that the above reference to Genesis i. 2. in 
Bar-Hebreus is not made by Dr. Holmes; and that very, properly; 
because it furnishes no various reading. The first reference, which I 
have observed in the Collation 1s Genesis iii. 20. where it is said, 
Zu) Evam in Bar-Hebr.” A reference, however, which, like the 
former, should not have been made for the very. same reason. Bar- 
Hebraus quotes this passage in the Peshito thus: ‘and Adam called ~ 
his wife’s name fo,” adding |... |.202, that is, “in the Greek, Life,” 
the precise translation of Z7 in the common text of the Septuagint. 
Besides, how can |. which signifies life, be correctly rendered | 
Evam? . 3 | 

The Horreum Mysteriorum, as Dr. Holmes remarks, has never been 
published. Asseman, in his Bibliotheca Orientalis, gives an extract 
or two from its Preface, relative to the different Syriac versions. The 
first part indeed of this Preface is wholly unimportant, containing only 
a poetical invocation and introduction in rhyme, which thus com- 
mences: ‘ To Thee, who hast elevated the earth above the waters— 
And who hast restrained the waters above the skies—Every knee Shall 
bend, &c.” But as the latter and principal part of it gives the best 
account extant, although a brief one, of the versions alluded to, I 
subjoin it in an English translation, ‘‘ Because the Peshito,” he re- 
marks, ‘‘ which coincides with the Hebrew, is in the hands of every 
Syrian, I have used it as the foundation of my commentary, although 
a tottering one; and from the version of the Greek, that is of the Sep- 
tuagint, have made many extracts in confirmation of it, and have also 
quoted from Aquila, Symimachus, Theodotion, the Pentapla, and 
Hexapla, not indeed by way of confirmation, but only for the sake of 
elucidation, Respecting this Syriac version there are three opmions. 
The first is, that it was translated in the days of the kings Solomon 
and Hiram: the second, that Asa the priest, when he was sent from 
Assyria to Samaria, made the translation: and the ihird, that the ver- 
sion was not in existence before the days of Adzus the Apostle, and 
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of Abgarus, King of Edessa, when also the Peshito, or simplex versio, 
of the New Testament was produced. Afterwards this (i. e. the New 
Testament) was again translated with more circumspection in the city 
of Mabug in the days of the pious Philoxenus ; and was collated three 
times (Za./\m\Z) in Alexandria, by the pious Thomas of Harkel in the 
holy monasiery of St. Anthony. With respect to the Septuagint of the 
Old Testament, that was translated from the Greck into Syniac by 
Paulus, Bishop of Tela of Mauzalat.” 

With the last paragraph the Preface concludes, and the commen- 
tary begins. It seems singular, that the Peshito should rank so low 
in the estimation of Bar-Hebreus ; but Asseman assigns from another 
work of the same author the grounds of this depreciation, and defends 
it against them. Vid. Biblioth. Orient. V. 11. p- 283. The principal 
one appears to be the inelegance of its diction, particularly its defi- 
clencies in ornamentative pertaclos! But upon this principle the cor- 
rupt Chaldee of the Gemara in the Talmud would be preferred to the 
purer Chaldee of Daniel and Ezra. 

There is a happy critical conjecture of Asseman upon a passage in 
this Preface worth recording. In the manuscript, which he used, the 
account of the pent version of the New ‘Testament seems to 
have been mutilated by the accidental cmission of some very effective 
words. He renders it thus: “It (that is the New T estament) was 
again translated more accurately in the city of Mabug in the days of 
the pious Philoxenus, by the pious Thomas of Har kel in the holy 
Monastery of St. Anthony.” Mendum Manifestam! he adds: Nam 
Philoxenus obiit circa annum Christi 520. ‘Thomas vero editionem 
suam elaboravit anno 616, ut supra vidimus. Bib. Orient. V. 11. p. 24. 
He then proposes to restore the passage, imperfectly perhaps tran- 
scribed, by an insertion after the words “in the days of the pious 
Philoxenus” of the following clause, and afterwards collated accor ding 
fo the copy of Philoxenus himself, concluding as before, “ by the 
pious Thomas of Harkel, in the holy Monastery “of St. Anthony.” Now 
it is remarkable that the Bodleian manuscript supplies the deficiency of 
Asseman’s, and exhibits a reading," not precisely the same in words, 
but much to the same effect, with the additional circumstance, that it 
was collated three times, viz. ‘‘and was collated three times in Alex- 
andria,” by the pieus Thomas of Harkel, &c. 

But I have principally quoted the preceding Preface in order to 
confirm what I have previously remarked, that, when Bar-Hebrgus 
speaks of his extracts from the Septuagint, he seems to represent him- 
self as occasionally translating from that, in the same manner as from 
the other Greek versions. And let it be observed, that he does not 
even mention the version of Paulus, until the close of his fyeface, 
whea he barely notices it, without either censure or commendation. 





1 The reading proposed by Asseman is ods? law 3 WW ZxnaZ} 0 
mew2m20.@. That which is found in the Bodleian MS, is Lxon2Zlo 
JsamaS5 Lalsd. 
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For the fidelity of the translation, unless he had stated another source 
from which it was derived, he must himself, I conceive, be deemed 
responsible ; a responsibility of which he could not but have been 
aware, and would not have unnecessarily incurred. Besides, what 
critic of eminence, anxious to give the precise meaning of a passage 
in a foreign language, would like to do it in any translation but his 
own ? 

By the preceding remarks, I shall, I trust, be considered as rather 
solicitous to correct probable misapprehension, than to expose critical 
imaccuracies. The high character of Dr. Holmes’s collation is indis- 
putable; and had the superstructure simply rested upon the basis of 
Greek manuscripts alone, without borrowing the feeble support of 
versions, would have been sti!l invaluable. It is a work which reflects 
honor upon its original compiler, upon his successor in the laborious 
undertaking, and upon the University of Oxford in particular, which, 
from its very birth, adopted and fostered it; cherishing it, in spite of 
its occasional frowarduess, with all the fondness of a parent, and in- 
curring no inconsiderable expense in its nurture, without the prospect 
or perhaps the possibility of indemnification. | 

Iam, Sir, your’s, &c. 


R. L. 
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So he drove out the man ; and he placed at the east of the garden of Eden 
Cherubims, and a flaming sword which turned every way, to keep the way of 
the tree of life.-—Gen. iii. 24. 


- 


Tae Indian Americans have certain supposed Cherubimical figures in 
their Synhedria, and through a strong religious principle, dance there 
perhaps every winter’s night, always in a bowing posture, and frequently 
sing Halelu-yah Yo-He-Wah.—I have seen in several of the Indian 
Synhedria two white painted eagles carved out of poplar wood, with 
their wings stretched out and raised five feet off the ground, standing 
at the corner, close to their red and white imperial seats ; and on the 
inner side of each of the deep-notched pieces of wood, where the eagles 
stand, the Indians frequently paint, with a chalky clay, the figure of a 
man with Buffalo horns, and that ofa Panther with the same color; from 
which I conjecture, especially connected with their other rites and cus- 
toms, tiiat the former emblem was designed to describe the divine attri- 
butes, as that bird excels the rest of the feathered kind in various supe- 
rior qualities; and that the latter symbol is a contraction of the Cheru- . 
bimical figures, the man, the bull, and the lion. And _ this opinion is 
corroborated by an established custom, both religious and martial, 
among them, which obliges them to paint those sacred emblems anew, 
at the first-fruit offering, or the annual expiation of sins. Every one of 
their war-leaders must also make three successful wolfish campaigns, 
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with their reputed holy ark, before he is admitted to wear a pair of a 
young Buffalo’s horns on his forehead, or to sing the triumphal war 
song, and te dance with the same animal’s tail sticking up behind him, 
while he sings Yo-He-Wah. <Adair’s American Indians. p. 30. 

It is well known that Adair wrote his work in support of an extrava- 
gant theory, that the North American Indians were actually descended 
from the Israelites. We should therefore be cautious in admitting bis 
assertions, unless strengthened by other accounts ; which, in the present 
instance, establish his veracity. For the Chevalier de Tonti’ informs 
us that in one of the temples dedicated to the sun mm Louisiana, in 
which particular respect is paid to the deity, ‘« a closet is made in the 
wall, which they call the tabernacle of the god. T'wo eagles with ex- 
tended wings hang in it, and look towards the sun”. And in Picart’s Rel. 
Con.” there is a plate representing a temple containing three Chemims 
or Zemims of the Indians of Hispaniola. The chief has five heads; those 
of a Lion, an Eagle, a Stag, a Dog, and a Serpent. In front of his body, 
also, another Eagle’s head projects. A Serpent infolds his leg, and he 
bears a trident in his right hand. The two others have horns, both 
are human figures, but one has the head and claws of an eagle. Park- 
hurst considers the word Chemim to be plainly taken with little varia- 
tion from Ev the Heavens or what declare and exhibit the glory of 
God. Ps. 19.1. andare, he apprehends, according to thatof St. Paul, Rom. 
1. 20. the created, . visible emblem of his eternal power and Godhead. 
In conformity with this opinion, the Spaniards, who were present at the 
first conquests which were made in America, tell us that the inhabitants 
of Hispaniola looked upon the Chemens or Zemes, as the messengers, 
the agents or mediators of a supreme, sole, eternal, infinite Almighty 
invisible being, and imagined that they presided over the affairs of 
meu. Whenever they went to war, they used to fix two little Chemens 
on their foreheads. With respect to the reverence due to the Bull, so 
generally discovered amongst all nations, and existing from the earliest 
times, it cannot be said that it originated with the North American In- 
dians from any agricultural or domestic use to which the species might 
be applied, since the Buffalo was the wild inhabitant of their woods. 
"The natural conclusion therefore, is that it must have been derived from 
some more occult cause connected with religious worship. And 
it is a curious fact that the East Indians think it a great honor, and 
fancy themselves sure of eternal happiness, whenever they expire with a 
cow-tail in their hands ;? and Diod. Siculus* further informs us that it 
was a custom among the Troglodytes, when they were grown so old as 
to be unable to follow their flocks, to tie themselves to an Ox’s tail and 
‘so put an end to their days. 

That the Cherubim were a mystical representation of the divine 
Aleim, the Hebrew appellation for the Trinity, and that this Aleim has 
been invoked and worshipped as a plurality in unity, ravrl yao ev noopw 
rapmer Teias, is Movas aorver> is, 1 think, proved beyond the possibility 
of doubt by Mr. Parkhurst in his lexicon under the head 395 and in the 








_* See Coll. of Voyages to the North, V. 5. * Picart v. 3. p. 129. 
3 Picart v. 3,219. * Diod. Sic. B.3.¢.2. % Damascius, see Cudworth, p. 294. 
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more elaborate treatise of Mr. Cudworth, in his intellectual system.” 
We discover amongst the idols of almost every nation a triple-formed 
deity frequently represented with some and occasionally with all the 
characteristic marks of the Lien, the Hawk and the Bull, which, we 
learn from Ezekiel, 1.10. and 10. 14. were essential to the cherubic 
forms. Thus, the symbol of Serapis, who Philarchus* tells, was 
that God who governs the whole world, was an anima} with three 
heads,a Dog’s, a Wolf's, and a Lion’s, this last being in the centre. 
Orpheus, according to Damascius,* made oue of his principiesa Dragon 
having the head both of a Bull and a Lion, and m the nadst the face 
of a God with golden wings upon his shoulders, and we have the 
authority of Diodorus. Sic* for paying the highest attention to what- 
ever he advanced upon the subject of religious mysteries. Diana was 
usually represented with three heads, and some ascribeto her the 
likeness of a Dog, a Bull, and a Lion; in her temple of Olympia she 
was seen asa winged figure with the right side like a Panther, the left 
like a Lion.’ Rodigast a deity of Lusatia in Germany,° was represented 
with an Ox’s head upon the breast, an Eagle upon his bead,and a Pike in 
his left hand. Mithrasand Orosmasdes, who may be considered as the 
same deity,are called the threefold, he has been described with a human 
body, alion’s head, and four wings standing on a Bull. The Sphinx had 
a human head, the wings of a bird and the form of a Lion. In short," 
whether we examine the symbols and Idels of the Scythians, East 
Indians or Americans, we invariably discover races of the Lion, the 
Bull, and the Eagle, and that these were not selected from caprice 
or accident might be more fully proved by a further comparison be- 
tween the Pagan and the Jewish ‘Trinities. Butt as it is the particular 
object of this article to illustrate merely the cherubic forms, such 
inquiry would lead to irrelevant details. ‘The corroborating 
evidence here given appears to substantiate a fact, which I conceive es- 
tablishes in the highest degree the authenticity and antiquity of the 
Bible: for however sceptical may be the advocates for limiting to the 
Jewish nation alone all participation and knowledge of the Mosaic 
dispensation, such an accumulation of similantics must surely be 
beyond the power of chance to efiect. 

There were Giants in the earth in those days, Gen. vi. 4. 

I must confess that were there no other grounds for supposing that 
the term Giants applied to persons of a superior size, I should feel in- 
clined from the meaning of the word 55) to conclude that it signified 
nothing more than a race of violent and lawless people who were in the 
habit of committing depredations upon their more peaceable neighbours. 
As the Scriptures, however, in other places refer evidently to the existence 
of men of more than ordinary stature, and as the septuagint translates 
the word yiyas, this opinion is materially weakened, and if we may 
depend upon the following accounts, no doubts must remain as to the 
truth of the scriptural assertion. | 

During the disputes between the Lacedwmonians and Tegeans, the 
former having been repeatedly defeated, sent to consult the Delphic 
oracle what particular deity they had to appease to become victorious 

Sa a OE 
t Cudworth, B. 1. Cc. 4. 2 Cuadworth, 351. 3 Cudworth, 298. 
4 Diod. Sic, B.4.¢.4. 5 Parkhurst Lex.351. © Sam. Grosser, Hist. of Lusatia 
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over their adversaries. The Pythian assured them of success if they 
brought back the body of Orestes son of Agamemnon. The search 
was without intermission continued, and the body was at length disco- 
vered accidentally by a man of the name of Lichas. ‘There happened 
at this time to be a commercial intercourse with the Tegeans, and 
Lichas, seeing a smith at his forge, observed with particular curiosity 
the process of working iron. ‘The man tock notice of his atten- 
tion, and desisted from his labor. ‘* Stranger of Sparta,” said 
he, “ you seem to admire the art which you contemplate ; but how 
much more would your wonder be excited, 1f you knew all that I 
am able to communicate! Near this place, as I was sinking a well, 
I found a coffin seven cubits long; I never believed that men were 
formerly of larger dimensions than at present; but when I opened 
it, I discovered a body equal in length to the coffin; I correctly 
measured it and placed it where I found it:” Lichas, after hearing 
this relation, was induced to believe that this might be the body 
of Orestes, concerning which the oracle had spoken. He accord- 
ingly returned to Sparta and related the matter to his countrymen ; 
who immediately, under pretence of some imputed crime, sent him 
into banishment. He ‘returned to Tegea, told his misfortune to 
the smith, and hired of him the ground. He resided there for a 
certain space of time, when, digging up the body, he collected 
the bones, and returned with them to Sparta, and from that time 
the Lacedzmonians, in their contests with the Tegeans, were attended 
with uninterrupted success. Herodot. lib. 1. c. 68. 

Pausanias describes the bones of Ajax discovered at Salamis as 
being of immense size. He also relates the following anecdotes 
respecting the existence of giants. On the coast of Tonia, near 
Miletus, is an island called Lade, which is subdivided into two 
smaller islands. One of these is denominated Asterius, because 
Asterius the son of Anax was buried in it. .And Anax was the son 
of the earth. The dead body of this Asterius was not less than 
ten cubits in length. Also that, in upper Lydia, there was a city 
of no great magnitude, called the gates of Temenis. In this place, 
a sepuichre being torn open by a tempest, certain bones were 
exposed to the view, which, had it not been for their retaining the 
figure of human bones, no one could have believed from their size 
that they were those of a man. This gigantic corpse was reported 
to be that of Hyllus. Pauwsanias, B. 1. c. 35, 

To these authorities from ancient historians, we may add some 
from modern travellers. Jacob le Maire, in his voyages to the Straits 
of Magellan, reports that he found at Port Desire several graves 
covered with stones in which he discovered human skeletous of 
ten and eleven feet in length. The Chevalier Scory, in his voyage 
to the peak of Teneriffe, says that they found in one of the sepul- 
chral caverns of that mountain the head of a Guanche which had 
eighty teeth, and that the body was not less than fifteen feet long. 
In digging in some ditches at Rouen in 1509, @ tomb stone was found 
containing a skeleton which was about seventeen feet in length. 
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On the tomb was a plate of copper, describing the bones to be those 
of the Noble and puissant Lord, the Chevalier Ricon de Vallemont. 
In Canada also, gigantic remains have been discovered ; and although 
in some instances the bones may have been those of Elephants or 
other large animals, it is highly improbable that in every instance this 
should have been the case. B83 








Critical, and Explanatory Notes on the Hippolytus Stephanepho- 
rus, with Strictures on some Remarks of Professor Monk. 


NO. II. 


V.134.  rpircray dé viv xAdw 

Tavos nat’ auBooclou 

CTOmaros amegay 

Adwarpos aurds Ozpcs dyvov oven. 
** Verba v. 136. et sequentium si sic construas cum Scholiaste, reira- 
vay Oe viv “Adu Tavde yusoay uarexyelW dyvoy To oTbua Tas Admargos 
axras, sensum dederis, quem poscunt Euripidea, cujus nutrici Phaedra 
dicitur v. 275, Teiraiay obo aciros yuecay, et pulcrum os dixisse videbi- 
tur auBoociou oromaros déuas: imservit et hae vox periphrasi; ista 
tamen est insolentior: heec forsan olim levi mutatione fient clariora : 
corrigere Reisk. tentabat, rad éxas a Geociov pulcra queevis dicuntur et 
VEXTAOEA, AOYOs OY AuBoboi0s, xal WE auBorcly, xal auBeorias yalros, 
nal auBoocioy oroua mag Eveiridn, Eustath. in Il. A. p. 333, 13. ad 
os ambrosium accedit prope vexrdeeoy weidyo in Apollon. Rhod. 111. 
1008.: furinam, addrGirov duryy, sive frumertum mola fractum vocat 
Aawargos dxrdy: Homeri Il. N. 322. 

Os Ounrds T° ein need 00s Anuntspos axtay, 
‘sunt Horatio Carm. 11. Od. 14, 10. 

Quicunque terre munere vescumur 
cui tamen obversabantur Simonidis, Evguedods ooo: xaomoy aivdweda 
x9oves, excitata Platoni Protag. p. 345. et ter quaterve Plutarcho : 
terre fruges, Ajyyress re nal Kéeng Odea Platoni Ajunreos xagaoy 
seepe vocant alii, etiam Herod. 1. ¢. 193. Iv. ¢. 198.: Euripideum 
deuas ayvoy toe adhibet in alium sensum Naumachius Stobzi 
Grot. p. 278. xarov wev deuas dyvov every, adunra re wimvery Tloe- 
Jevingy.” Valckenaer. I shall now cite Professor Monk’s Note: 
‘* Sensus est” (the sense is obvious, but the construction is not obvions, 
and Mr. Monk has not told us how we are to dispose of xar 
duBooclou orduaros) ‘* Audio autem eam tertium hunc diem in pul- 
chrum os cibum non accipere: habet quidem Eurip. Orest. 41. wy 
ore olra dia deoys edezaro: hic autem pro ov dévecbas otra dixit magis 
poetice tonvey déuas dyvdy Aduareos axras, quomodo infra 1007. 
Aenous cyvov deuas: mirabere Valckenzrium periphrasin aGgociou 
crouaros Jeuas excogitasse, et mox probasse infelicem Reiskii conjec- 
turam ravd exas ayBoociov.” Yet Jacobs, as we shall see below, says 
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“ Valck. Reiskii conjecturam damnat.” Valckenaer’s own words, 
as we have already seen, are ‘‘ corrigere Reisk. tentabat,” and surely 
express, with respect to the conjecture of Reiske, neither the approba- 
tion, of which Mr. Monk speaks, nor the disapprobation, of which 
Jacobs speaks. For my own part, I am very much inclined to agree 
with Jacobs, of whom Mr. Monk makes no mention, in his view of 
this obscure passage. ‘Cum fama de morbo regine per urbem spargi 
coepisset, Troezeniarum mulierum Chorus ad regias edes confluit, quid 
audierit exponens, cupiensque de omni re certior fieri, 

Teiraray OE viv xAvW 

Tavoe nav &yBpootou 

OTC UATOS cheney 

Adwarpos ants déuus ciryvov Eye : 
hee verba ita explicantur, ut dzwa3 periphrasi inserviat, déua5 ordmaros 
GuBeociov, ut deuas xveds ap. Homerum [/. N. 673.: hoc insolentius 
esse dictum Valckenarius judicat, et Reiskii conjecturam damnat : 
xara cum v. joys jungendum est, ut fecit Schol., reiraray 02 vy 
wrAvw ravde Fueoay nareyel dyvdv 70 croua THs Ajuyreos auras: equi- 
dem Phedram, que inedia mortem sibi conciliare apud animum con- 
stituerat, non a cibo solum, sed a potu quoque corpus abstinuisse 
putem: fortasse Tragicus scripserat mouaros, ut sit ordo verborum, 
nrvay viv Tavde ToITdray dusoay naTloyely demas ayvoy mouaros auBo0~ 
clou (nal) Adwargos auras: sic Ceres, filia sibi erepta, nectare aque 
" atque ambrosia abstinuit, Homeri Hymn. an Cer. v. 49. 

ods mor apBpocing xual vextagos Hdumdroso 
TATTAT aunyenen, 

ubi Mitscherlich. v. d. laudat Homeri J. T. 306. 


py we Moly olro10 xEdev|Ts, Lyde moTHTOs 
4 / . > , > 4 55% €47 
aoxobas iAov iTop, mes mw aos aivov ixcver: 
Soph. in Philoctete v. 714. 
a LAN 2 4 / 
OS [No OlvoyUTou momuros: 
ion exérn yedvoy ; 
auBooctoy moua neminem facile offendet Grace doctum, ayBodcroy, 


edwdes, 400, Hesych.: v. Eustath. ad J/. A. p. 333.13. Theocr. Eid. 
XI. 49. 


evr) Wuspav vewe, To mos & moAudevdpios Altve 
Aeunds ex 1605, WoTOY cjBodasov, points : 
ut tamen candide fatear, vereor ne sint, quibus copula omissa, quam- 
vis in lyrico carmine, dubia de veritate conjecture. nostra moveat.” 
F. Jacobsii dnimadvv. in Eurtp. Tragedias, Gothe, 1790, p. 27. 
V. 240. ddoraves éyw ts mor’ eleyardmay, 
mo mupenrayy Inv yVeneces avyalas. 
“‘ Bona mens ea dicitur, que fascino non est allgata ; nam persua- 
sum habebant mentes fascino defigi posse [hence in the Hipp. v. 317. 
Dees, n¢eipes ev aiyyval, pony 0 ever wlacwd Th 
Tp. piv 2& traxrod mymovig eoOpcav Tivos ; 
where the Schol. rightly says, evaxry (¢raxris, Professor Monk, right- 
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ly) aywovy, Efwhey erayomery yonrela wage rev ex gdire] et tune eas 
malas vecabant: Tibull. L. 11. Eleg. 6. 
Nam ferus ille sue plorabit sobrius idem, 

Et se Jaralit mente fuisse mata : 
et forte foemina hee hic ad illud, quo viri sumus, alludit, quod officio 
suo dcerat ; ita et mala manus dicitur, que aliquem fascinat : Plaut. 
Amph. 2, 1, 58.  Huic homini nescio quid est mala objectum manu, 
cujus loci interpretationem optime petes a summio Gronovio L. H. e. 1. 
Vbss., qualem manum infra Petronius irafam appellat Mercurius 
enim, qui animas ducere et reducere solet, suis beneficiis reddidit mihi 
quod manus wata preciderat: generaliter autem bona mens est, que 
optima queque sectatur, que fugit vitia, et omne id, unde dedecore, 
et infamia possit augeri: yywuyy ayabyy Greci vocant non minori 
elegantia: Eurip. Hipp. v. 240.: hance mentem ut infantibus Dii 
darent, @a de causa Mentem Deam colebant, Augustin. L. 7. ¢. 3. de 
Ciwit. Det, [bt posuerunt et Mentem Deam, que facrat pueris bona 
mentem, et wnter selectos, ista non ponitur, quasi quicquam majus pre- 
start homini posstt ; erat enim et hae Dea, Propert. L. 111. Eleg. 23. 

Mens bona si qua Dea est, tua me in sacraria dono, 

Exciderant surdo tot mea vota Jovi.” 

G. Cuperti Obss. TEP FIL P50) 
V. 529. 00s emtorcaredcet. Professor Monk is silent about the word 
ein pecrelern 
© 4ctmo8 728 dprloas TIS erEoTgaTcUeATD 
Mijdes tig exh vat Parsgapee YUTTUXTHS Umvos: 


metaphorice, ut siguificet premi a somno, quasi ab oe hostili : ‘ 
similiter Eurip. loquitur de amore in HHippolyto v. 525. 20S egtus, 6 
XAT Oppucreoy OTaLELS moGov, eloceywuy Y AUKELLY yuye nae, ous ert 
orparevon, quos invadis: cf. cum istis Comici hac verba v. 7. xara 
THAW HdgdY non u naranyeirar yauvnu: idem de malo ingruente usus est 
verho emorearevery in Medea v. 1185. diaAouy Ves OUTT Wii ENECT OR 
vevcaro, infestabat cam.” Bergler’s Note on the Vespa v. 11. V. I. 
p- 571. 
V. 531. Both Professor Monk, a 

6 My por more oy Kaxd Saveing, 

pnd apiudjnos EAGors,” 
“ad quam Grecus Magister, qui Arsenius edidit, Mye aLer eas Tg 
XaS aranrag eAbors: pu buds yee eat 7 poverny THEI, THA6 O& Ths Focus 
PEwEeronmevos Byes mera 745 larews +o yocley Cito XOL4 aBruBes : agoud- 
os, malus: malus antem cupido dicitur sicut malus princeps, minime 
curiosus utilitatis communis, sed omnia ad suain libidinem ac volun- 
tatem dirigens et paeipetans’ unde m evito milus amor ruceavves Buri- 
pidi appellatur, 7. egfuy Hah 01K KATY, 6 ley ov UUPoge.s Orqrois Ms 638. et 
542. Schol. ad Hipp. HAAWS ou Bawin! Ea, an Aa TUGHYVOY aviroy (Egera) 
gyolv, eweidy ea T gov EIT Ob THiS TwY ae COO EV IY UPerslas, Movoy b& Avo't- 
TEAOVYTAa TH EaUTOD Teouieeres xarevyateras: unde et de immodesto. 
isto amore idem Sapientiz consultus, tanquam de importuno domino 
loquitur eadem Fabula v. 1275. 

beryes 0 Epws, wD D poervope ts yor xospbice 

MTAVOS Phooudaes > : ; 


nd Valekenaer are silent here. 
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bonus cupido est eweronevog: Propertius L. 11. El. 18. 
Quin ego deminuo curam, quod sepe cupido 
Huic malus esse solet, cui bonus ante fuit, 

ubi nihil sane Gallicus Passeratius: insultat Cynthize quod ztate libi- 
dinosior fiat: qui Propertio bonus, is Plauto sedatus cupido, Amphitr. 
Bepeeal. v- 210: 

Non ego illam mihi dotem duco esse, que dos dicitur, 

Sed pudicitiam, et pudorem, et sedatum cupidinem.” 
J. Gebhardi Crepundia L. 11. c. 14. p. 447. in the Syntagma criticum 
variorum Auctorum ex Bibliotheca J. H. Schminckii, Marburgi Catto- 
rum, 1717. 

V. 674A. mapedgos. Professor Monk is silent about this use of rdge- 
dgos. “* Diximus in principio hujus Libri raged gov esse allum, qui alteri 
homini, vel etiam ret inanimate adsidet ; inde potestate preegnante 
significat, /aboranti adsidere, sive adesse ad ei opem ferendam ; ita ver- 
bum + yee wns in Oreste v. 84. 

eyo pay air vos. mépebpos aDAIw vExp@, 
vexpas ya otros olvexa Tusxpers mvOois, 
ATW, 
et in pero. v. 676. 
Ts ay ec & | egy os, H TIS av Booriay 
magedpos, } Edvepyos abluwy & Eoryay 
dsvely 5 3 
Latini fere simili ratione utuntur verbo adsidere: Cie. pro Cn. Planco 
p- 626. A. Primum Macedonia sic eum diligit, ut indicant hi principes 
civitatum suarum ; qui cum misst sunt ob aliam causam, tamen hujus 
repentino periculo commoti, huic assident, pr hoc laborant: Ovid. Ep. 
Re eV.(13/- 
Tile manus astas efingit, et adsidet egre, 
Invisus Superis, cum Superisque niki : 
et Horat. Sermon. L. 1. Sat. 1, v. 82. 
At st condoluit tentatum frigore corpus, 
Aut alius casus lecto te affivit, habes qua 
Adsideat, fomenta paret, medicum roget, ut te 
Suscitet, ac reddat natis carisque propinquis: 
Acron explicat, gui prope te sedeat, prestans tibi curam: inde Dii, qui 
opem ferunt mortalibus laborantibus, lisque semper ad auxilium dan- 
dum presto sunt, mapedeot appellari meruerunt: ita mapedoos, et aAs- 
Elnanos Ococ indigitatur Hephzstio a Luciano de Calumn. non credenda 
p. 853.” G. D’Arnaud De Dis Paredris, sive Adsessoribus et Can- 
qunetis Commentarius, Hage Comitum, 1732, p. 185, This too is the 
sense of waged¢os in the Orestes of Euripides, v. 1692., cited by D’Ar- 
naud in p. 18., 
“Edevyy. Znvos wsrdbpors TEAK W, 
Aawmpeay cor pony TOAOY efavdoas, 
tye map” Hpa rH “Hpaxazous 
“HB, mapedpos debs aviparors, 
corns Tmovonis BvTimos ciel. 
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V. 883. oboy, cio eldov ev ypahecig meros 
beyyomevoy TAL Uw. 

“< weds,” says the Professor, ‘ quod proprie de carmine dicitur, deno- 
tat luctuosam orationem, querelam, hic et infra v. 1173. 

60 4Adz ravrov Saxpday éowy péros 

Hui &@ axTalc, 
Iph. Aul. 1279. 

: TAUTOY 

peeAos cig audw memtwme Ths.” 
“ Medos proprie de carmine Lyrico dicitur, quod a Trageedia, carmine 
heroico, elegiaco, aliisque distinguitur: tales sunt Horatii ode, et ea, 
que olim Simonides scripsit carmine: Phedrus Fab. 78. | 

Simonides, qui scripsit egregium melos : 

vox est hee Latini juris facta, quo etiam utitur Persius: hinc Themis- 
tius Orat. 1. Simonidem jcAoroioy vocat, et artem pangendi hzec car- 
mina peroyeagiyy: hee prima vocis hujus significatio, nota satis, sed 
non item illa, qua pro prosa oratione sumitur::refert Eurip. in Hipp. 
v. 878. Phedram, cunt suspendio vitam finivisset, tenuisse manu tabu- 
las, quibus Hippolytum accusabat, 

obov, oloy eldoy ev yeudhais medos 

hbeyyousvov, TAHBOV, 
neque enim verisimile Phedram hance accusationem, et falsam Jjuvenis 
modestissimi insimulationem carmine exarasse: rursus v. 117.: atque 
ita Latini, Rogationis carmen apud Liv. L. 111. c. 64. Recitabatque 
rogationis carmen, idem L. xX. c. 38. Dein jurare cogebatur diro 
guodam carmine in execrationem capitis familieque et stirpis composito: 
simili ratione Suvos oratoribus est laudatio, que soluta oratione con- 
scripta est: seepius Themistius, ut Orat. v. Aedgo tre ody w giras 
Movoas, ai rdv vedv rov Bovdrsov yuly cuvoimelire, ody mor AaBEcde Tod Duvou, 
oy ATHLON Oe AUT Ww enh 7 evaryx os GrAaviowmin: et rursus, xab Armaows 
Exe! TO anouparov Uuyou xal axyduyrov: et apertissime Aristides init, 
Hymni in Joo. imirnvodwevos Suvov evoeiv Ards, nal ratdra mey aved 
peroou : ita won et reocadw apud Themist. Orat. v., quo modo ex oppo- 
sito Agyeiv, et dicere pro canere Poetew tam Latini, quam Greci 
ponunt: hac ex observatiuncula ad veram causam perveniri posse 
credo cur veteres, seu recentiores potius, melos carminis dixerint, ut 
sc. a prosa oratione melos id distinguerent [No such phrase as carmi- 
nis melos is to be found in the Lezicons of Forcellimus, Gesner, and 
Faber, which I have examined,} Fulgent. L. 1. Mythol. Laboris tam 
subita regutes melos quoddam earminis exspectabat : nisi quis Grecorum 
id velit imitatione factum, qui duo vocabula ejusdem plane significa- 
tionis amant conjungere, ut dyor apucrwr, vehicula curruum, sunt 
douare, apud Eurip. Pheniss. v. 1197. 

old ad mag’ Syuciv defray Aide répeec 

iddvrec, ee nrcuvoy atpmatwy drouUG, 
et Hipp. v. 1166. 
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_ sed forte ita loquuntur, ut a navibus distinguant ; nam O05, SEU ONY UG, 
tam de navibus, quam de curribus dicitur [If évos, as fam inclined to 
think, be a generic term as applicable to shzps, as it is to carrzages, then 
there is no pleonasm at all in the phrase aguarwy dos, though it is 
true that 35705 may be more commonly used in the sense of @ carriage], 
Aristides in Isthm. Kai ra avdowmw diaovy oynua viredyxey (Neptunus,) 
doug mev ey yi, vady de ev bararrn: quod mihi quidem non displicet; 
prius tamen magis probatur, cujus locutionis en plura exempla + herba 
cum vox generalis sit, et omnes ex terra provenientes tenuiores plantas 
notet, si gramen denotare vellent, graminis herbam dixere, Virg. Ecl. 5. 
Nec graminis attigit herbam, 
et herba frumenti legitur Georg. 1. Vv. 134. 
Eé sulcis frumente quereret herbam, 
quomodo etiam Livius herbam de frumento usurpat, Nec ante violavit 
agrum Campanum, quam jam alte tn segetibus herbe pabulum prebere 
poterant, L. xxIII. c. 48.: praterea hyems, cum anni tempestatem, et 
procellas significet, hyemem anni dixerunt, Neque loco, neque tempore 
aquo, sed hyeme anni, et iutra mania copiosissimi ac solertissimi hostis, 
Suet. Jul. c. 35.: notat similia in, estate anni Casaubonus, sed ratio- 
nem non reddit, que nuila alia preter illam, quam dixi: Servius ad 
L. 1. Zin. v. 126. Hic apertius tempestatem declarat ex Greco; nam 
et rll ryeiuuva tempestatem dicunt, et bene vetercs nostri hyemem anni 
dicebant, ne tempestas posset intelligi: et hinc Virgilium L, 11. 47. 
v. 110. Ponti hyemem dixisse vult, 
Sewpe illos aspera ponte 
Interclusit hyems, : 
bene addidit, inquit, pontz, quia est et temporis; nam Latinis hyemem, 
et Grecis yeiciva, pro, tempestate poni non est insolens: Statius L, 1. 
Achil. v. 51. ; 
Grandeoumque patrem supplex miseranda rogabo 
Unam hyemem, 
ubi una hyems est magna et szeva tempestas: wnus et unicus pro maxi- 
mo et gravissimo ponuntur: una cupiditas ap. Cic. L. 111. in Verrem 
explicante Asconio est pracipua, una tra ap. Val. Flac. L. vil. v. 318. 
Scepe suas misero prometiere destinat artes, 
Denegat, atque una potius decernit m ira, 
ubi erat cum legerem foties, ut dicat Medeam nunc hoc, nunc illud 
consilium cepisse. Hyems autem eo sensu est ap. eund. L. 1. v. 197. 
ubi Jason Neptuni pacem implorat, quod primus tentarit profun- 
dum, 
Da veniam: scio me cunctis e gentibus unum 
Iilicitas tentare vias, hyememque mereri: 
apud Grecos nihil frequentius, qui ulterius progressi, bella periculosa, 
ut et hoc addam, seditionesque ryeluwvas appellant, ut Themist. 
Orat. 9.; et hine frequens mter seditiones et tempestates comparatio 
videatur, Virgil. 1. din. v. 152. et Justin. L. 29. c. 3.” G, Cuperi 
Obs. L. 11. c. 10. p. 219 —23. 


V. 1454, On. ah viv mpodds me, rénvov, AAAL napréoel, 
_ In, xexapripnras tan’? dAwra yao, marep, 


Lad 
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“¢ Anacr. Ode XXIII. Vv. 3. exaerepovy Guadrrwy, Barnes. h. 1. ita vertit 
industria uterer accumulans et custodiens, sed vertendum erat perseve- 
ranter servarem, xaorecely enim est perseverare, ut apud Platon. in 
Cratylo Or Fle 52 ubyduveves yao TOLOUTOS Tis ElYaL 6 AY LUE, 
olos dy dokercy ara diamoverobat re, nat xagrecely, et ap. Eurip. in Hipp. 
Vy 1456.5. verti etiam posset simpliciter servarem ; xaerepery enim sepe 
juneiturapud Gree, Scriptores cum participlis, et eundem fere usum 
eng quam jpiluveyv: ita construitur apud Soph. in PAiloctete 
*. 1207. 

morepee C&douTol Ob LEVOYTE HePTEPELY, 

yo wAgiv wel Huey, 
utrum tibi certum est manere? et Eurip. in Hec. 1223. 

Ey wv OF xcpTepers er ev Oomots, 
habes vero adhuc in domo, et Alcest. 1078. : adde etiam Lucian. in 
Tragopod. v. 253. 

6 BeAAcpohovrns obeipde ay énaorepel, 
Bellerophon podagricus erat : Timoclem in Caunzs ap. Athen. L. v1. 
p. 240. E. et Philemon. ap. Johannem Stobeum Serm. VII. p. m. 70.: 
nostro Anacreontis loco perquam simillimus est Eurip. in Iph. Laur. 
Vili 

of 0 éxaptspouy 

mons xd AuxTiCovTEc, 
alli vero perseveranter fluctibus obnitebantur.” G. D’Arnaud’s Specimen 
Animadvo. crit. ad aliquos Scriptores Gree. p. 15. Again in p. 79.: 
“‘“Non raro ita construuntur verba eveby et BbLvELY ap. Scriptores 
Gree. : en tibi testes, Plato Epist. ad Aristodor. in fine, @AN eppwod 
Té, ua) [eve Ey TOh6 abeaiy, olomep na wevers, sed vale, et persevera in 
wivendi ratione, in qua es: adde Pup, Phen. v. 1699. 


wav eUrvyourn, Tab eyo oTiokw uaxd, 


usque sis felt: verbum minvey eadem seepe reperias significatione, ut 
apud ipsum Callim. Hymn. in Del. v. 09. wiuvoy darerryrioes, ap. Ais. 
Agam.v. 159. et ne ein ap. Plut. Consol. ad Apollon. p. 102. F. 

GAN adros cish wluve THy cavrod duct 

cwlov BeBalws, wore ypuars ev wupl, 
Sed usque semper tuam naturam serves constanter.” ‘There is, I must 
frankly confess, in these verses of the Hzppolytus, something, which, to 
me at least, requires an explanation: I do not see how the sense of 
HUETECEW, perseverare, which G. D’Arnaud has here illustrated, applies to 
xeraprepytas Tae, Which is evidently a play upon some hidden 
meaning of the verb as referring to death; for Euripides connects 
these words with gawaz by yae, 


On. py vuy modes He, TEXIOY, aAAR Keto epeh. 
Inx. xexagréonrcs Toe * OAWAL "ct , MATEO. 
Both Valckenaer, and Professor Monk are silent upon this obscure pas- 


sage, to which I should be glad to see the attention of the Scholar 
directed. 
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V.1455. “Tam apud Romanos, quam Latinos totus homo tegeba- 
tur excepta facie, cui tamen foedate vestem illam imjiciebant; id petit 
apud Eurip. Hippolytus in Trageedia cogsonine, 

KExcoTepyar Tan, CAWAG Yap, TATYO™ 
xpuoy Of mou modrwmoy ws TaxOs METAONS, 
fortis jam fui ; perii enim, pater: tege autem faciem meam quam celer- 
rime peplis.” G. Cuperi Obss. L. 11. €. 9. p. 218. 
E. H. BARKER. 
Hatton, Jan. 13, 1813. 








Particulars relative to the Founders of the Druses Religion, col- 
lected from Arabian Authors. 


By JosepH BoxtT!. 





Aum ED el Najem, a native of Hejazin Arabia, declared himself a 
descendant of the Prophet Mohammed —saying that he was the son of 
Issa, the son of Moussa, the son of Ali, the son of Hosein, the son of 
Ali, who married Fatima the daughter of Mohammed. 

He retired to Bassora, where several great and wealthy men possessed 
many slaves—there he began to preach on the injustice of slavery, argu- 
ing that it was wrong for some to be well clothed, idle, and luxurious in 
their food, while others ran before them naked, or were constantly employ- 
ed in fatiguing labors, and generally suffering from excessive hunger—he 
added, that the black comp!exion of the slaves did not by any means ren- 
der them inferior to the white men, since their dark color was occasioned 
by the influence of the sun, from which, he affirmed, if the blacks were 
to be preserved, their descendants would gradually become fair—and 
he concluded with one grand general maxim, that every thing in this 
world ought to be common to all men. 

In consequence of these doctrines, he soon obtained a considerable 
party among the slaves, and he also became a favorite with those white 
people, whose wants and distresses rendered them jealous of the rich 
and great. He now took a bolder flight, and not contenting himself 
with preaching his dangerous principles openly, he one Friday (the Ma- 
hometan Sabbath) intimated to the multitude and especially to the 
slaves, that by his profound skill in astronomy, (for which he was highly 
celebrated) he had discovered that, unless their tyraunical oppressors 
were to loose their chains and restore them to their natural rights, on 
the following Monday, Heaven would manifestly declare its vengeance 
by means of an eclipse—this he had well calculated previously to uttering 
his prophecy. | 

On the day which he had mentioned, his prediction was fulfilled, and 
Ahmed el Najem obtained the reputation of a prophet—without losing 
time, he availed himself of his new character, aud induced a number of 
the slaves to assemble in a place without the city, and there they 
agreed to murder their masters, and to seize upon and divide their 
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riches among themselves.—A Friday was particularly fixed on as the 
day for this massacre, because in these early ages of the Mussulman 
religion, they strictly observed noon as atime for devotion in the 
mosques,—and accordingly in the year 216 of the Hejira (of the Christian 
Era 831) they were all slain, being unarmed, by the hands of their 
slaves—and this horrid plot succeeded the more, as at this very Junc- 
ture the Sultan Mamoun, Khalif of Baghdad, was in Egypt with all his 
army. 

Arter this slaughter, the Blacks attacked the houses of the great 
men, and of the rich inhabitants, stripped them of every thing valuable, 
and divided the spoil among themselves under the inspection of El Najem, 
who was proclaimed their deliverer and sovereign. After a short time, 
this new chief assembled a sufficient number of armed men, and 
marched against the Persians, whom he defeated on several occasions, 
invaded their territories, and pillaged their towns, always dividing the 
plunder among his soldiers, until after reigning sixteen years, he was 
overcome in a memorable battle, and his whole army cut to pieces by 
the Sultan Vathek of Baghdad; and Ahmed El Najem with considera- 
ble difficulty escaped, saving himself by flight, after having lost every 
thing, and particularly lamenting his astrolabe, an instrament extremely 
rare in those times, and which had cost hima prodigious sum of money. 

He crossed in disguise through Yemen (Arabia ,Felix) and Egypt, 
and settled in Barbary in the vicinity of Tripoli and Tunis, where 
having established a considerable reputation for the various sciences 
which he possessed, and especially for his skill in astronomy, he at 
length declared himself to be that Ahmed el Najem, whose fame had re- 
sounded all over the East, not only on account of his actions at Bassora 
and in Persia, but as a descendant of the prophet ; and this latter con- 
sideration obtained for him the respect of all those people who had 
lately embraced the Mahomedan faith. They placed themselves un- 
der his command, and readily adopted those maxims of equality and 
eommunity of property which he had before preached to the slaves 
and beggars of Bassora, with so much success. 

He reigned in tranquillity several years, and after him his son and 
nephew, who during their government undertook various expeditions 
against Egypt, in one of which they obtained possession of Alexandria, 
and in another they entered Fua; but they were always obliged to 
abandon these attempts until the year 358 of the Hejira (of the Chris- 
tian Aira 968) when Johar al Kaied, a slave of El Moaz, nephew, or 
rather grandson, of El Najem marched, by command of his sovereign, 
with a powerful army into Egypt, and having conquered the maritime 
provinces of that country, he encamped with sixty thousand soldiers on 
the spot where now the city of Cairo stands.—Of this city Johar al 
Kaied laid the foundation by some buildings, the remains of which are 
stillshown. The capital of Egypt at this time was Fostat. 

ae EE 


Particulars relative to Mansur al Hakem, Khalif of Egypi— 
| By AssIouri. 


Mansur al Hakem was entitled “ the consummation of wickedness 
of the human race.”—-No tyrant more base than Mansur has governed 
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Egypt since the time of Pharoah. He thought proper, like Pharoah, 
to declare himself entitled to honor due only to the Diyinity; he com- 
manded that his subjects on the bare mention of his name should 
testify their veneration of him by rising up on their feet, and this was 
practised throughout all his dominions, and even in the sacred territo- 
ries of Mecca and Medina, but the inhabitants of Cairo especially were 
compelled to bow the knee to him—not only the people in the streets, 
but all strangers of every description. He was proud of heart, obsti- 
nate, and like the devil, extremely double-faced and deceitful both in 
his words and actions. He demolished the Christian churches in Cairo, 
and afterwards rebuilt them—and he acted in the same manner with 
the Cupola of the Sanctuary (or the Tomb of Mohammed).—Neither 
before nor since his time have the Mussulman laws allowed the building 
of churches in the land of true believers—nor, according to the book 
entitled Sebki Alejmaa, even if an ancient chureh should go to decay, 
is it lawful to rebuild it in Mussulinan countries. Among the number of 
his capricious wickednesses, I shall mention his building of schools, 
and placing in them learned teachers —these he afterwards put to death 
and ruined the schools. Another of his strange inconsistencies was, 
ordering that the citizens should keep their shops open at night and 
shut all. day. Among his infamous actions we must record his exer- . 
cising in person the functions of a police officer, riding about the 
streets upon an ass, and ordering his black slave Masood to punish any 
delinquent, whom he found, in a manner most obscene and unnatural. 
He forbade women to go out of their houses, or to look from the win- 
dows or terraces—he ordered that the shoemakers should not furnish 
them with shoes, and at last he prohibited their going to the baths ; and 
several women, who disobeyed this order, he put to death, and caused 
many baths to be destroyed. He would not allow the herb Melukia 
to be used in cookery, and commanded the seed and plants of it to be 
burnt. By these and various other extravagant and wicked actions, 
he became odious to the people, whe revenged themseives on him by 
satires. Ouce they made the efligy of a woman, clothed with a mantle 
and shoes on her feet, holding in her hand a leaf on which were written 
many severe and bitter reproaches against him—this image was placed 
in the street, and El Hakem passing by, thought it was some female 
who had suffered eppression and wished to present a memorial to him— 
he took the paper and having read the satires which it contained, he 
was enraged and ordered his slaves to kill the woman, but when he 
discovered that it was only a lifeless image, he commanded that Cairo 
should be burnt and sacked—a horrible carnage ensued in consequence 
of this order, and during three days the palaces and houses were in 
flames ; the women flew for shelter to the Mosques and held up the 
sacred volume of the Koran, in hopes of obtaining divine mercy. But 
the evil continued until one third part of the city was consumed, and 
a multiplicity of women killed aiid violated by the black slaves of the 
Vyrant—The historian Ebn al Jouzi relates that the madness and 

wickedness of El Hakem increased to such a degree, that from his 
desire of being reputed divine, a troop of fanatical wretches, whenever 
they beheld him, impiously exclaimed-——“ O thou the only one! thon 
who makest alive! thou who art iminortal ! ” 
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In our own times, there was a prince named Ardimar Altoeweil, whose 
religion nearly resembled that of the ‘Tyrant El liakem—he endea- 
voured to obtain the chief command and aspired to the kingdom. If 
God had permitted this, he would have equalled El Hakem in his 
actions.—-He disclosed to me what were his intentions, and he recom- 
mended.to.me the private adoption of his faith, which he wished that I 
should keep secret until he could seize on the government, and then 
by thesword he would compel all men to profess his religion. I was 
grieved aad scandalized at this; and I did not cease to pray that God 
might damn him and not permit him to rule over Mussulmans. 1 also 
recommended myself to the Prophet, and at last he was slain and the 
true believers rescued from their danger.—The historian Ebn Fadlallah 
relates, that El akem having falsely accused his own sister of adultery, 
she laid a piot for taking away his life. One evening, when he went 
up to Mount El Mokaddam to observe the stars, for he was much ad- 
dicted to astronomy, two slaves attacked and killed him—they thea 
dragged his body to the house of his sister, who caused it to be 
buried, in the year of the Hegira 411 (ofthe Christian Era 1020). 





NOTICE OF GRAMMATICA GRAZCA AB AUG. 
MATTHALE. 


Grammatica Graeca suis partibus expleta et explicita, ab AVGVS- © 
TO MATTHIAE, Philosophiae Doctore, Directore Gymnasii et 
Bibliothecae Ducalis Altenburgensis, Socio Academiae Scien- 
tiarum LErfordiensis, Societatis Latinae Jenensis, et Societatis 
Moguntinae Scientiarum et Artium Sodali Honorario. Lipsiae. 


apud Siegfr. Lebr. Crusium. 8. pagg. 975. 
EE 


(Quamouam hujus libri auctoritatem aliquoties citavimus in 
Supplemento ad alteram editionem Selectorum ex Historicis 
Grecis, et in Annotatione ad Platonis Phedonem; tamen debe- 
mus ei uberiorem commemorationem, cum propter ipsius prz- 
stantiam, tum propter necessitudinem inscriptionis; qua nobis 
eum dicavit eruditissimus ejus scriptor, consuetudinis ac famili- 
aritatis caussa, que nobis ante hos sedecim annos Amstelodami 
eum eo intercessit, quum, pzdagogus ornatissimorum adolescen« 
tum Guilielmi et Danielis Willinkiorum fratrum, cum his in nos- 
tras scholas ventitaret. Qui quum suam in Grecis Literis facul- 
talem jam per alia scripta doctis hominibus probasset ; hoc hbro 
idem ofhcium prestare voluit Grecze Lingue studio, quod La- 
tine Scellerus in Grammatica sua. prestiterat, qui item hoc Ger- 
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manicum adjectivum addiderat : quod nos circumlocutione Latine 
reddidimus : siquidem illa, amplus, copiosus, latus, longus, largus, 
Jusus, uber, plenus, locuples, explanatus, enucleatus, suis numeris 
absolutus, perfectus, alia aut parum aut nimium significant; et» 
hoc postremum majus etiam est quam id quod aliquando cogno- 
men nova editione se huic libro additurum sperat, ut in fine pre- 
fationis scripsit auctor: atque ipsum illud, quod in titulo posui- 
mus, plus esse videtur, quam auctores voluerunt; ut fortasse 
addito aut subaudiendo, quoad jus fiert potuit, temperandum sit. 
Hunc autem titulum, qui copiam, diligentiam, elaborationem, 
quantam fieri potuit, maximam profiteatur, in hunc Matthie 
librum vere convenire, ita magis intelligent lectores nostri, si antea 
de ipsius Grammatice notione, vi, fine, officio, formis, partibus, 
monuerimus. Ergo Grecum nomen Grammatica, universe, qui- 
dem idem sonat quod Latinum Literatura, de quo supra diximus, 
omnemque Literarum scientiam complectitur. Hc quum ad 
aliquam Linguam adstricta sit, que duobus modis addiscatur, 
arte et usu, ars ejus Linguz proprie dicta est Grammatica. Ejus 
duo sunt Capita : alterum Elementare ; quod est de singulis literis, 
syllabis, quantitate, accentu, tum de sdcablalias partibus Orationis, 
Nominibus et Verbis, Articulis, Pronominibus, Adverbiis, De- 
clinationibus, Conjugationibus, Participiis, Preepositionibus, Con- 
junctionibus, Interjectionibus: horum denique omnium forma- 
tione et etymologia. Alterum est Caput de Syntaxi, id est de 
Compositione seu Constructione partium orationis ad quamdam 
sententiam : que ipsa pluribus continetur generibus. Est enim 
vel ligatz orationis, que metrica, vel solute, que prosa dicitur. 
Porro, vel solam spectat puritatem ac perspicuitatem orationis, que 
simpliciter dicitur Syntaxis grammatica: vel simul cum puritate 
ac perspicuitate propositas sibi habet suavitatem ad delectandum 
et gravitatem ad commovendum, idque vel in prosa vel in ligata 
oratione ; unde nove artes due existunt, Rhetorica et Poética. 
Hujus autem libri Syntaxis, recte finibus continetur Gramma- 
tic : et tamen alterum tantum paginarum Capitis Elementaris, id 
est duos trientes totius libri, explet. Hunc enim auctor non tiro- 
nibus ac novitiis, quippe quibus epitomen hinc factam parat, sed 
provectioribus destinavit iis, qui se ad Scriptores Grecos cum> 
grammatica et critica diligentia legendos cognoscendosque dare 
volunt. Itaque utroque Capite complecti studuit, omnem sum- 
matim materiam, precepta, observationes, cum doctissimorum in 
hoc genere hominum indagatione in lucem proditas: tum a se 
ipso iterata Scriptorum, qui ante Alexandrum Macedonem fuerunt, 
lectione collectas. Qua copia illud spectavit eruditissimus auctor, 
ut lectores suos apparatu et instrumento augeret, cum ad inter- 
pretandos veteres Scriptores, tum ad Grece scribendi exercita- 
tionem: que exercitatio, quod ait auctor, recentiore ztate, tam 
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frequente commendatione, ut discentibus utilis et doctis neces~ 
saria, celebrata est, ut supervacaneum sit de ejus laude quidquam 
addere. Quod nos auctori plane assentimur. Grezece enim scri- 
bere in puerilibus scholis publice quondam institutum, paulatim in 
plerisque defecit ; magistrorum cum errore, inutilem hanc exer- 
citationem putantium, quod ad scribendos libros et communem 
eruditorum usum non Greca, sed Latina frequentatur lingua: 
tum igmorantia, qui, quod ipsi nesciunt, discipulos docere ne-~ 
queunt. Memini me puerum, sub pzdagogo, Nepotis Vitas 
Grece vertere, adolescentem sponte Xenophontea e Grecis La- 
tina et rursus e Latinis, seposito libro, Greeca fecisse. Postea ipse 
docens ad hanc exercitationem studiosissimum quemque discipu- 
lum adhortari et singulatim juvare solebam: nuperrime idem in 
schola factitare institui, non sine magno discentium fructu; qui 
sic in primis ad promtam accuratioremque Syntaxeos, Conju- 
gationum, Declinationum, ceterarumque orationis partium, et 
Accentuum, cognitionem confirmantur. Qu omnia negligentius 
animadvertuntur ab iis, qui sola lectione Scriptorum contenti sunt : 
contra multo firmius percipiuntur ab. ils, qui lectioni scriptionem 
adjungunt, qua singula queque Nomina et Verba eorumque 
partes et compositio sub acumen stili judiciique vocantur. Illud 
etiam in hac Grammatica probamus, quod in materia linguz 
Grece certa et propria versatur, eaque ad veterem a Grammaticis 
traditam rationem digeritur : nec e sententia Lennepii, viri cete- 
roquin eruditissimi, Aoristus secundus Activi, ad imperfectum 
vetustioris forme redigitur, veluti érumoy ad Imperfectum Verbi 
sinw: aut Aoristus Primus Passivi érv¢dyy a vetere et ignoto Verbo © 
sigbyus ducitur: et alia ‘Tempora ab aliis diversis vetustioribus 
primitivis formis repetuntur. Quzx ratio nil habet, quo se nobis 
commendet. Neque enim aut discendi. viam faciliorem reddit, 
aut per se aliquam adfert verisimilitudinem. Nam et primitive 
forme sic in guovis Verbo multiplicatze innumerabiles fiant ; 
quas paucas fuisse credibile est: et multo rationi magis consen- 
taneum est, Modorum ‘l’emporumque formationem talem exsti- - 
tisse qualem adhuc omnes Grammatici arbitrati sunt, Presentis 
Indicativi Activi v. c. tésrw per terminationes et augmenta va- 
riando: quz est eadem causa Latine et aliarum linguarum: et item 
flexionis Nominum per terminationes ; nisi forte et Casus quosque 
ab aliis Nominibus, exstitisse contendamus. At vero tuemur illam 
ab Hemsterhusio ostensam, a Valckenario illustratam Analogiam, 
cujus Specimen editum est in Lennepiano libro, qua simplicissima 
Verba constituuntur, ut origines ceterorum ex his producendis 
augendisque formatorum : hanc igitur tuemur ut veram et, unde- 
cumque tandem ortam, certe constante Linguze observatione con- 
firmatam : ut fructuosissimam denique ad plurima in Grecis libris 
desiderata vocabula restituenda: et vero, ad plurium etiam, quam= 
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vot 


vis servatorum, tamen minus intellectorum veram significationem 
definiendam. Sed est item quidam ejus abusus: de quo diximus 
in commemoratione libri Lennepianit, B. Crit. Vol. IU. Part. Ii. 
p. 123. Nos hujus Analogiz in hac Grammatica aliquanto ma- 
jorem rationem habendam fuisse existimamus, certe hactenus, ut 
ei singulare Caput sub nomine Etymologic daretur : quamquam 
ejus partes quasdam attigit et scienter explicuit Scriptor in Capite 
de Verbis Defectivis. Hoc etiam caute egit, ut locos confirman- 
dis preceptis ex lis, qui ante Alexandrum fuerunt, Scriptoribus, 
sumeret. ‘[ametsi enim post Alexandrum Greca lingua non tam 
cito corruptelam suscepit, quam Latina post szculum primum 
nostre Aire: et Menander, Philemon, Diphilus, Apolicdorus, 
Philippides, pocte Nove Comeedize, in classicis auctoribus habiti 
lectique sunt ab Aristarcho: et Scriptores ad Justiniani etatem 
usque, exceptis Christianis doctoribus, Grzcx puritati Atticeque 
elegantiz studuerunt, quo tempore Latinz puritas et elegantia 
lingue dudum evanuerat ; ut certe Apollodorus, Dionysius Hali- 
carnassensis, Dio Chrysostomus, Aristides, Lucianus, et haud 
scio an Themistius, Juliznus, Libanius, Synesius, tamquam testes 
pure dictionis rite laudari possint; pertinuit tamen ad auctori- 
tatem hujus Grammatice in testimoniis adferendis se intra fines 
prime illius statis plerumque continuisse. Dicimus plerumque; 
nam est etiam ubi aliquid ex hac severitate legis remittitur : ve- 
Juti p. 153. citantur Polybius, Plutarchus, et Herodes Atticus : 
quorum duo priores ne voluerunt quidem elegantize studuisse 
videri. Ultimo loco accedit Appendix de Quantitate et Accentu, 
brevis quidem sed diligens et perspicua: im qua illud etiam recte 
monetur et apposito diagrammate musico ‘ostenditur, accentum 
pronunciationi melodiam adferre syllabis variandis acutis, gravi- 
bus, circumflexis. Ex toto deinceps opere titulos capitum referre 
quum infinitum nec opus sit, sententiam paucis complectamur. 
Igitur in priore volumine omnis materia elementaris, Nomina, 
Verba, cetere orationis partes, per Declinationum, Conjuga- 
tionum, Dialectorum, variam formam, dilucide explicatur, per 
tabulas etiam oculis quasi subjicitur: in altero volumine, eadem 
materia, eodem ordine, recensetur eo consilio ac modo, ut ratio 
ostendatur, qua ad sententiz declarationem construatur et compo- 
natur: itaque non solum ordinaria et communis, sed etiam ex- 
quisitior proprietas Compositionis, quos vulgo zdzotismos vocant, 
ellipses, pleonasmi, anacoluthix, particule, alieque forme ex- 
planentur : in utraque autem tanta sit et preeceptorum diligentia ac 
subtilitas, et vero exemplorum ex optimis Scriptoribus collecto- 
rum copia, ubertas, perspicuitas, et, quod addere non dubitamus, 
suavitas, quantam in alia Greece lingue Grammatica, quod qui- 
dem sclamus, nos non deprehenderimus. - 
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Wherefore have the ancients recorded a variety of men, under 


the name of Zoroaster ? 
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Auruovucn, by entering upon a subject, which has excited the 
curiosity of the ingenious, and stimulated the research of the 
profound, I be deemed by some to travel over ground already suf- 
ficiently trodden, yet as the records concerning it have never been 
exhausted, and as noauthor, whom I have had the good fortuneto 
see, appears to have completely elucidated it, if any new light can 
be reflected upon it, I shall consider myself sufficiently exculpated. 
That the Greeks knew but little of Zoroaster, I feel no hesitation 
in asserting, and that many moderns err respecting this personage, 
may possibly be as easily demonstrated. 

Plato, however, whose superior mind by its own energies emerg- 
ed from vulgar errors, rightly defines his magic to be, Oca bsoumeia, 
e.g. Alcib. 1.32. dy 6 wiv poysiav te Oiaonss, THy Zwoourrpov Tob 
‘Opopctour (tors 68 rotro Gedy bepameia) Oidone 08 nal Ta Bacirind. 
And Porphyry de Abstr. 1v. 163. also says, maga ye jijy trois HéZo- 
Tec, oF meph TO Geiov cogol ual rovTou OsodmovTec, Mayo! MEY mpoTaryo- 
pevovrai, Which certainly is no bad description of the ancient 
-,l%03 others, notwithstanding, from the [version of (leo 
into payor: by the Greeks, and magi by the Latins, have annexed 
the idea of sorcery or enchantment to the Persian term, and con- 
jectured as much respecting the Guebres: thus Justin 1. 1. writes, 
nostremum hinc bellum cum Zoroastre rege Bactrianorum fuit, 
qui primus dicitur artes magicas invenisse, et mundi principia, 
siderumque motus diligentissimé spectasse. But although the 


word g« in Persian and |..,<0 in Arabic are not used to 


express magic, it is not improbable that the priests of that order 
may have practised the arts of the modern Derweesh or Fakeer 
to deceive the admiring populace; such may have been the 
ove of the Egyptians mentioned in Exodus, and of the Baby- 


lonians recorded in Daniel: but whether this were or were not 
the fact, it can by no means be collected from the name clk. 


The Muhhammedan poets have made the word signify a tavern- 
keeper ; and they also use it to express fraternities of Christian 
monks ; indeed, the prosaic writers use this or some title indicative 
of the pyréal rites to distinguish all infidels, in the same way as — 
the Italian councils the term “ erético,” and the Spanish inquisitors _ 
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«¢ herege” to mark all, who dissented in opinion from themselves. 


Thus Hhafezz says, 


= a S w 
dI9S> Clo ye Oy Y= Se Dy sslsw Aad 
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‘ Distain thou thy sacred carpet with wine, if ever the Peer-i 
Mughan address thee.’ 

That many persons have existed of this name is well known; 
Bryant instances Zoroaster the Mede, the Medo-Persic, the Pro- 
connesian, the Bactrian, the Chaldean, the Pamphylian, the Atthio- 
pian, &c.; and Agathias |. 2. writes, ovros 08 6 Zwpdatoc yros 
Zagadys (Cirryn ye én xdrw fy emavumian) Omyvina wey yxpwale Thy apxny, 
nol TOUS vOmous ero, oUx BveoTs Tadds Ckayvavar. Megas 08 adrol oi 
yiv emt ‘Toracnéw otrw oy Ti amAds hack yeyovevas, ws Ardy audiyvo- 
slobas, xab odx elves pabely morepov Aapelou matyp, site aAAOS, OUTS 
Umipysy Toracnys, xab autos 03 Tas mootepas kspoupylas dmenpas moe 
persis Tivas xb moimiAas avidnxe ddfas. ‘The observations of Aga- 
thias display much discernment, and sound judgment concerning 
the diversity of the accounts ; and Bryant is most clearly correct 
in averring, that he who appeared in the time of Hydaspes could 
not have been the Zoroaster of the ancients, but merely the renewer 
of the Tsabzean rites. Almost every Tarikh mentions a Zerdusht 
in the time of Gushtasp son of Lohorasp; and the Shah-nameh 
contains several inimitable verses concerning him, which are epito- 


mized inthe 33 a<\s sls; but the Jehan Ara particularly 
records his family name, 


‘ Gushtasp was son of Lohorasp, whose surname was Herbud, i. e. 
servant of fire: in his time Zerdusht, whose family name was 
Daada, lived, and pretended to be a prophet.?—The Zerdusht- 


nameh calls his father’s name cawliiyys and his mother’s 
ads. 

It is also certain, that more than one Zoroaster existed, from the 
discordance of the accounts of the time, in which Zoroaster is 
said to have lived.‘ Eudoxus and Aristotle make him 6000 
years before Pito’s death; Hermippus, 5000 before the Trojan 
war; Pliny, many thousand years before Moses; and Plutarch 
de Iside et Osiride says, otros i0(0aE: edxraia bueiy xx} KAoIoTh pI 
from whence Cluver confidently assumes, that Zoroaster must 





ee 


* See Cluy. Bryant, &c. 
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be Adam. ‘Therefore it becomes evident, that there was a 
Zoroaster before the time of Darius Hydaspes; for Diogenes 
Laertius procem. p. 3. makes him 6000 years prior to that time. 
Some have made him contemporary with Ninus, others with 
Semiramis (if indeed such men ever existed,) some have confound- 
ed him with Hhus, others with Mitzraim, some with Nimrod, 
others with Moses. 

We shall discover equal indecision in the Oriental accounts ; 
we shall find, that some imagine him to have been a Chinese, 
whose father’s name was Espintaman, and whose mother was 
called- Dodo, which names (as Hyde judiciously observes) cannot 
be Chinese; consequently the account cannot be true. Abu 
Muhhammed Mustata, in the life of Gushtasp, says, 


xatls es ade 2h 53 5 Raw y2'5S EAC WS cy? Di olk= 
oe pe ky sLiI— ps? wim js ale cas 


‘He was one of the disciples of Esdras, whom he was accustomed 
to hear, and to whom he was also accustoméd to read alternately. 
And Esdras cursed him, until he became leprous. ‘Then the 
children of Israel expelled him from their society, and he directed 
his course towards the East.’ Bundari, likewise quoted by Hyde, 
gives a nearly corresponding relation, and says on the authority 
of Abu Iaafar Al Tabari, that he was an inhabitant of Palestine, 
and that 


xs lols Cor wadll hee ¥ 0 NS eral Leal pet 


¢he was a servant to one of the disciples of Jeremiah the prophet, 
in high estimation and favor with him? and Said Ebn Batric 
avers, that Zorodasht lived in the days of Nahor the father of 
‘Terah. Not being persuaded of the authenticity of the Sad-der 
and the Zend-avesta, I adduce no examples from them. 

From the Persian and Arabic accounts it therefore appears, 
that there must have been a Zerdusht, or that the rites of Zer- 
dusht must have existed before the time of him, who florished in 
the days of Gushtasp, and that the Zoroaster, of whom we read 
in Porphyry de Antro Nympharum, p. 254. could not have been 
the first of that name. ‘This is evident from the Majizat Farsee, 
p. 224., 
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‘The Persians in ancient times were followers of the Tsabzan 
religion, and adored the stars down to the time of Gushtasp son 
of Lohorasp ;’ but it must be clear, tha tthe authorities, which 
confound Zerdusht with Abraham, cannot:be correct, and pro- 
ceed in a great degree from the fables of the Targumists, and 
Rabbins. 

From innumerable passages in the Greek writers we are able 
to show, that there were some of this name amongst the Chal- 
dees, from whence has arisen a confusion almost endless, so 
that both the Trinity and the oracles ascribed to Zoroaster have 
been indefinitely called Magic or Chaldaic. An author cited by 
Suidas says, "Acrpovouiav mparos BuBuadvios epevpov bid Zwpoderpou, 
pel” ov “Oordyys: ap dy Alydarios xal “EAAnves eekavro. HE 
then upon so intricate a point, I may be permitted to indulge an 
opinion, I would thus solve the difficulty. 

Since fromt he Scriptural records, 
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it is abundantly evident, that fire-worship prevailed in Chaldea 
before the days of Abram, ‘as at that early period of the 
world, places were most frequently named after some prominent 
circumstance, and if what the Rebbins aver be correct, especially 
what the learned Moses Ben Maimon asserts, it probably arose 
shortly after the time of Enos, to which era other writers have 
referred the origin of Tsabaism; therefore it seems likely, that 
Zoroaster could ‘not have introduced tlie pyréal rites. On an 
inspection into the multiform idolatry of the East, following the 
authority of such men as Herodotus and as Diodorus Siculus, 
we may safely conclude, that the pyréal rites in the oriental parts 
of the world were so many branches of one form of worship, 
which the author already adduced from Suidas, whom we can 
support from the Scriptures, says, were first in use among the 
Babylonians ; for if they were addicted to astronomical researches, 
the ignorance and credulity of the age, as well as the nature of 
the study, would lead them to introduce pyréal rites in honor of 
the sun, which have always been inseparable from genuine 
Tsabaism. 

May we then not scruple to say that Zoroaster was no one 
individual person, that Zoroaster was the cognomen of the priests 
of those rites, whether we find them in Chaldza, in Persia, or in 
any other country, where he was affirmed to have been: and sup- 
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posing this to be the case, shall we not at once find the incoherent 
accounts of the Greek historians harmonised ? No man, who 
knows the prevailing custom of titular cognomina in the East, 
will dispute this conjecture :—indeed, if other proofs were want- 
ing, he would perceive abundant evidence in the Hebrew writings 5 
but independent of them, the Tuzuk-i Teemoor instances five 
kings from the Turki annals, who by reason of their greatness are 
never called by their proper names, 


Sips sltal, slikigd@—pUinssys slisl, glbli—pagle » 
—obs > 
Dard the mighty Sovereign of Hinddéstan—Cesar (Quee sii) the 
mighty Sovereign of Room (Constantinople) —ighfoor the mighty 
Sovereign of Khotd, of Cheen, and of Macheen— Khdquan the 
mighty Sovereign of Tiirkistdn—Shehinshah (literally king of 
kings) the mighty Sovereign of Jrdn and Tooran: and the quota- 
tion from the Jehan Ara proves, that Zerdusht was the cognomen 
of Daada, who now has been shown merely to have been the reno- 
vator of that worship, which probably had begun to have been 
neglected. One proof therefore supports ‘the other, since it is 
manifest that men had cognomina from their different functions 
or from certain actions performed by them, and that cities received 
their names not arbitrarily, but from certain rites and ceremonies, 
or from some memorable circumstance relating’ to them; thus 
among other instances Pithom, of which we read in Exodus 1. 11. 
is said by the Cophts to be IiEeuwu TBROUORIDEH 
ITRDAI NPDUDCCH Pethom, a city in the land of 
Ramesses, but by the Greeks to be iigeéwy mérug ev yi “Papeocy. 
If this be correct, what is the signification of the term Zer- 
dusht or Zoroaster ? it cannot be Bryant’s Sol Asterius, it cannot 


be the vivum astrum fio doroov of Clemens Alexandrinus; and 
what authority or reason have we to presume, that it is dorpoborys ? 


That it stands for Cswss 43) the friend of fire, as Texeira was 
informed, is impossible ; because Hyde most accurately objects to 
an § with a medda undergoing apheresis, as not common to the 
language, and instances that ,, simply means gold: in like 
manner we may object, that Cass for Cuwes is also inadmis- 


sible, because the Persian possesses C3, meaning a desert, and 
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<w.S meaning a hand; according therefore to this deduction the 
u= must be placed for the yw, which indeed sometimes occurs in 


MSS., and by the omission of 5 the word must suffer Syncope, 
which necessarily induces improbability, and in fact begs the 
question, This derivation seems to have been adopted from the 
supposed coincidence of Abraham and Zerdusht ; which appears 
in a great degree to be founded upon the cifcumstance of Abra- 
ham leaving Ur of the Chaldees, and of his father’s name being 


oe or fire, according to one Muhhammedan tradition. But as 
the Greek writers inform us, that he was also called Zapdatyc, 
Bryant is perfectly inconsistent with his own arbitrary system 
in objecting to the term Zerdusht; especially as he oftentimes 
owns the propensity of the Greeks to alter words, and to accom- 
modate them to their own terminations; and there is as much, if 
not greater, differerice between Ormuzd and Oromasdes, Aherman 
and Arimanius, Mihr and Mithras, Ardeshir and Artaxerxes, 
which is the Septuagint version of Ahasuerus, &c., as between - 
the words in debate: but he is decidedly of opinion, that the 
rites came from the Chaldeans to the Persians. 

Could it however be proved, that the Babylonian priests had 
a sacred language, like those of India, of Aigypt and of. Persia, 
(as appears from the inscriptions at Istakhar,) and could it be 
demonstrated, that that tongue had an affinity with the Sans- 
krita, as the others had, we could easily explain the meaning of 
the terms Zoroaster and Zarades. On etymological deductions 
however I place little reliance, excepting’ when there appears 
to be either authority or strong probability to recommend them. 
But if we have recourse to the Sanskrita, which is a tongue ¢ of the 
most unfathomable antiquity,” we may rest certain, that the first 
syllable is Soora or Soorya the Sun: now if we compound this with 
Truta it will imply the sczence of the Sun: if however we adopt a 
derivative of the root sram to perform religious austerities, whence 
the order of the priesthood is called dsrama, we shall have a direct 
allusion to the sacerdotal ofice of Zoroaster, which will also be the 
case, if we compound Soorya the Sun with the participle of the verb 
sri to worship, to serve. And great probability arises in favor of the 
latter, because if we compound Soora the Sun with dasa a 
servant, we have precisely the same signification, and the Greek 


Zaoziys: and this is also the Persian Cas&idy}9 since in some 
MSS., it is written Gsstlyy and Cus 55,5, but every etymolo- 


gical conjecture is left without the least reserve to the*.discretion 
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of the reader: however if this deduction be the true, we may 

suppose that the Greeks had authority for interpreting it aoreo- 

borns. 

St. John’s Coll. Cam. D. G. WAIT. 
30th Jan. 1813. 





INSCRIPTIONS FOUND AT ANCIENT SAGUNTUM. 
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W: have been favored with the following additional Inscriptions 
lately brought into this country, and hope to be able to give some 
explanation of them in a future number. ee 

The following rules are collected from some of the most distin- 
guished Spanish antiquaries. | 

1. The characters both of the Celtiberians, and of the Turdetani, are to be 
chiefly referred to the most ancient Greek and Etruscan. 

2. ‘There are several letters admitted to be doubtful. 

3. There are double letters, which frequently requr. 

4. The vowels are sometimes expressed, but often are to be supplied. 

5. Words are seldom written at full length. 


No. 12. 















GGRATTIO 
POLYANTHO 
ANN io 
GEMINIaPHOEBAS 

VIRO ETSIBI 

Ue REL ea 


{al / 


No. 13. 















‘. L:ANTO 
NVMIDAEP 
FABRVMTR 
LEGPRIMA 
MSERGIVST 
ET SERC 
SERVS 
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No. 14. 





SERGIAE MF 
PEREGRINAE 
THEOMNESTVSET-LAIS 
ETDIDYME-LIBERTI 


ee 


C NLEPII 
SEVIRO EOVI 
VRBANOTRIB 

SORTITOP 
SA 
























PROSPECTUS 
CRITICAL OBSERVATIONS ON BOOKS 


ANCIENT AND MODERN. 
No. 16, just published. 





Coxrarnrxe various dates in the Chronicon of Eusebius vindicated against 
the moderns. Its agreement with Herodotus, Josephus, and Syncellus proved 
in others which have been doubted. Syncellus defended concerning the usur- 
pation of Babylon by Nabopolasar against the corruption of his words by 
Usher, and the accusation of their being spurious by Vignoles. Jerom vin- 
dicated against Scaliger concerning the book of Judith. The dates and facts 
in the Greek Judith shown to be in harmony with profane history and 
chronology, and more accurate than the Latin copy in opposition to Pri- 
deaux and Jackson. The hook as authentic as the Maccabéés. 

This publication -was begun in 1781, and continued occasionally, as the 
author’s leisure permitted, down to the present No. 16. Its object was to 
convey to the public the remarks of an individual, not connected with any 
of the too partial or the prejudiced parties in literature, upon such new 
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books of credit, as engaged the notice of the author. The favorable recep- 
tion of the first numbers, which are now out of print, induced him to en- 
large his plan in one respect, that is, by including in it ancient books as 
-well as modern ones, which related to the same subject, but at the same 
time to contract it in another respect, by confining himself to such books 
only, as tended to, illustrate the Jewish scriptures, more particularly in 
regard to the connexion of the historic events there with the profane his- 
tories and chronology of the same ages. For the author could not but 
allow, that notwithstanding all the endeavours of many learned men, there 
still remained so much incoherence in their different accounts of the kings 
of Assyria, mentioned in Scripture, and of such other historic subjects, as 
gave but too much room for Collins and Bolingbroke to accuse the. Old Tes- 
' tament of so great discordancy with profane history, as tended to lessen 
its credit in point of veracity. It became therefore a subject of inquiry, 
whence this discordancy arose; and the author thought, that he saw a 
plain road, which might be followed through all the intricacies ard difficul- 
ties with which different moderns had perplexed and obscured it, and which 
would prove, that neither Scripture nor profane history were to be accused 
of departing from truth; for those apparent discordances had arisen solely 
from the historic accounts preserved in ancient books having not been put 
together and arranged by the moderns with sufficient accuracy in point of 
history and chronology, nor indeed even the words of the ancients always 
explained in their right senses. The truth of these accusations against 
modern commentators on Scripture and others has been proved in the 
above 16 Numbers; and in consequence it appears, that when such errors 
are removed, it will be found, that the Jewish Scriptures and profane his- 
tory, do actually agree together in the most perfect harmony, so that the 
pretended discordancy alleged against Scripture has not the least good found- 
ation, nor yet indeed complaints against the insufficiency of profane his- 
tory, but that all the apparent difficulties have arisen from the want of 
attention, and the errors of modern compilers of ancient history and chro- 
nology. The reasoning and proofs contained in the text are confirmed and 
rendered more obvious by several tables of history and chronology. 

Dr. Priestly’s Defences of Unitarianism afforded an occasion to extend 
similar remarks and accusations to Christian ages, with respect to the 
errors committed by the modern compilers of that mode of Christianity ; 
this however caused a little intricacy in the publication of some of the 
above 16 numbers, in order that the two subjects might not be intermixed 
when bound up in volumes, although intermixed in the above numbers 
when published separately; and due attention to the directions given in 
each No. concerning the volume to which it belongs, the pages and signa- 
tures in it, will easily point out the manner how they ought to be bound 
up for the above purpose of not intermixing those subjects in the order of 
reading, although intermixed in the order of publication. The whole when 
‘completed will form 5 volumes 8vo. 


Subjects already discussed in the above 16 Numbers. 


The well-known long duration of an Assyrian Empire adopted by some an- 
cients in comparison of the shorter historic one assigned by Herodotus, is shown 
to be nothing more than Assyrian history accommodated to. a favorite astronomic 
period of the ancient orientals or magnus annus, applied by them here to the 
purpose of astrology relative to the duration of kingdoms, just as, at other times, 
they ascertained by astrology the duration of individuals. ‘This period contained 
1460 years, being the time elapsed before the new year’s day of a retrograde 
solar year of 365 days only will perform a complete revolution backward through 
the Zodiac, and begin again on the same day as a solar year intercalated’ with 1 
day in every'4 years ; proofs of these facts may be seen in Syncellus. At other 
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times, and by others, the same period of 1460 was applied to the duration of the 
Universe, and predicted for the time of its destruction either by a flood or fire, 
as may be proved from Censorinus. The modera Hindoos have preserved a 
relic of the same ancient oriental practice of including and confining historic 
events within arbitrary astrologie periods. Their whole history is thus included 
in and confined by different multiples of a period of 432,000 years formed by 
multiplying the 36,000 years, in which the equinoxes were reputed to complete 
a revolution backward, by the 12 Signs of the Zodiac through which they revolve. 
That Assyrian period of 1460 was afterwards shottened by the same Greek 
Chronoilogers in the age of Alexander, who shortened the antiquity of the Trojan 
war, as connected with the Assyrian king there by the Assyrians themselves, and 
named Teutamus ; thus it was reduced to 1300 or 1360, either 100 or 160 years 
being taken away from the antiquity of both, and this by the omission of 4 whole 
reigns of 162 years after the reign of Teutamus and the reputed capture of Troy 
in that reign. The original perfect list of Assyrian kings is found in Syncellus, the 
corrupted and shortened list in Eusebius, as copied by him from the reduced chro- 
nology of Assyria and Greece, adopted by those later Greeks. Hence arose the 
different accounts in ancient authors of the duration of the Assyrian kingdom 
&e. &e. 

The antiquity and accuracy of the era of Nabonassar vindicated against the 
accusations of errors init by Jackson, and proved to have been not compiled 
by Ptolemy, but to have been in use as early as by Hipparchus. The mode of 
reckoning by it mistaken by Prideaux, Jackson, and Bowyer. ; 

The observations of the autumnal equinoxes by Hipparchus, proved to have 
been all made one year later than modern astronomers pretend, therefore are not 
subject to so much error as astronomers have imputed to them, who have mis- 
taken the meaning of one Greek phrase by Hipparchus from the time of Coperni- 
cus down to that of Delalande, and hence accused Hipparchus without good 
foundation. 

The Assyrian kings mentioned in Scripture proved to have been the same 
persons as those enumerated by Ctesias in Diodorus, but under different names ; 
the number of them and the duration of their reigns are also the very same, and 
the last three from Esarchaddon the same as the three in the xra of Nabonasar 
before the destruction of Niniveh by Cyaxares. They were all Medes by na- 
tion and kings of Assyria, by the conquest of Assyria under Arbaces. Senache- 
rib was the first of them, who dwelt at Niniveh instead of Ecbatana, and the Jarib 
mentioned in Hosea was the same as Arbaces, wao was thus cotemporary with 
Jonah 40 years before the 1st Olympiad; all other dates by ancient or modern 
chronologers being proved to be erroneous, and thus the Scriptural accounts of 
those Assyrian kings are found to bein harmony with profane history and chro- 
nology. | 

The account of these Median kings over Assyria, by Eusebius, shown to be 
in general accurate, but the nature of it to have been intirely mistaken by Scali- 
ger, Petavius, Marsham, and ail other writers, &c. &¢. 





FOREIGN LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 
PREPARING FOR PUBLICATION. 


A New Journal in Modern Greek has been established in Vienna. It is 
the Work of the most learned Greeks in. Vienna, Paris, Venice, and Con- 
stantinople. The Editor is Demetrios Alexandrides, auther of a Turkish 
Dictionary, and of a Greek Grammar. 


A Grammar of the Icelandic Language has been published at Copenha- . 
gen by M. Rask. This was the language generally spoken in Scandinavia 
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during the 9th Century. The author endeavours to prove that it is not 
derived from the Saxon, according to the opinion of M. Adelung and others ; 
but that it forms a distinct branch of the Gothic and Teutonic tongues. — 


The Class of History and Ancient Literature in Paris offers a gold medal 
for the best dissertation in Latin, or French on “ the changes which took 
place in every part of the Administration of the Roman Empire in the reign 
of Diocletian and his Successors, down to the Accession of Julian.” The 
compositions must be delivered before the ist of April, 1814. | 


Professor Muller of Denmark, has published an interesting Dissertation 
on the Antiquity and Authenticity of the Mythology attributed to Odin, 


We are informed in a Paris Literary Journal that a Greek MS. of Joannes 
Laurentius, commonly called Joannes Lydus, who lived in the reign of 
Anastasius and Justinian, has been discovered in Constantinople, by M. De 
Choiseul Goulfier. It is added that, according to Suidas, this writer left 
three works, De Mensibus, De Magistratibus Romanis, De Ostentis. Of the 
first some fragments were published at Leipsic -in 1794, the rest were con- 
sidered as lost. . 

On consulting Suidas, all that we find on this writer, is: "Iwavyng biraderget 
Audds ov roe pati rept nvov BiPriov c* uel mept siornmeswy Erepoy xal arawy civay bT00e— 
oewy fhe Ace T LHW. Mites 6 bea Ae da 

(See Suidas, a Kuster, Vol. 11. p. 131.) 

Weare informed that the work De Magistratibus-will soon appear with a 
Preliminary Dissertation by M. Hase, and a Latin Translation by M. Fuss. — 


Two Editions of Plato are announced. One edited by M. Weigel, of 
Leipsic, in 15 Vols. 8vo. printed with types similar to those used im 
Weiske’s Longinus. It will be accompanied by a Latin Version with Notes 
critical and explanatory, Greek Scholia, partly inedited and an extensive 
Index. The critical revision of the text’ from the best MSS. is undertaken 
by MM. L.F. Heindorf and A. Boec¢kh. Price to Subscribers, 6 francs, each 
Vol. tonon-subscribers 9 fr. ; facts se ae 9 


The other Edition will be printed at Berlin, under the following title: 

Platonis Opera Omnia Grecé et Latiné, excerpta ex pluribus codd. MSS. 
varietate lectionis, subjunctis H. Stephani integris, posteriorum nonnullo- 
rum selectis, F. A. Wolfii, J. Bekkeri, atque aliorum continuis annotationi- 
bus, volumine singularis isagoges literarlz, rerumque et verborum indicibus 
instructa. 9 


Besides the Editors mentioned in the title, M. Alter of Vienna, M. Boisso- 
nade of Paris, and other critical Scholars are mentioned as engaged in 
e preparation of this edition. Upwards of twelve MSS. are collating for 

me occasion; and the Latin translation is represented as singularly accurate 
and elegant. It will be printed in 8 vols. small 4to. and 16 in 8vo. The 
only difference will be in the paper and the types. 


D. J. Van Lennep is preparing a new Edition of Ovid's Epistles, for 
which he is collating MSS. in the Imperial Library of Paris, and in that of 
the University of Leyden, _ He will give to the public for the first time, the 
Greek translation of the Epistles, by Planudes. 2 


M. Wieland of Saxony is bringingto a close, his Commentary on Cicero’s 
Epistles, with his new Translation. — | Pai bs 


M. Creuzer of Heidelberg is publishing “his extensive work on the Sym- 
bols and Mythology of Greece and other ancient nations. 


A new Corpus Auctorum Latinorum is to appear at Upsal, edited by M. 
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Traener, and printed by Stenhammer and Palmblad, printers to the Univer- 
sity. 


Imported by T. BOOSEY, 4, Broad Street, City. 


Grammaires des Grammaires, ou, Analyse raisonnée des meilleurs Traités sur la 
Langue Francoise, a Usage des Eléves de l’Iustitut des Maisons impériales Na- 
poléon, établies 4 Saint Denis, pour l’Education des Filles de Membres de la Lé- 
gion d’Honneur; par Ch. P. Girault Duvivier. Deux volumes in-octavo, de plus 
de six cents pages chacun, prix 11, 8s. 


Castile Grammaire Francoise, Simplifie, 5s. 
Condillac Principes de Grammaire. 5s. 
Du Houllay Fables en vers Francois, 12mo. 2s. 6d. . 


CEuvres de Rollin, 34 vols. i12mo. Contenant Hist. Anc. Rom. et Belles Let- 
tres, quise vendent separément. 


Restaut Traité de ?Orthographie Francoise. 8vo. 


(Euvres Compieittes de Berquin ; ornées de 193 Fig. 10 vols. 12mo. 21.;—beau 
papier, 31. ; 


(Euvres de Gessner, 3 vols. 18mo. 10s. 6d. 

Cryptogamie Complette, de Linnei. Par Jolyclerc. /8vo. 5s. 
Dictionnaire Grec et Francois. Par Quenon, 2 vol. 8vo. 4. 6s. 

L’Homond Grammaire Latine, 12mo. 3s. 6d. 


Quintiliani Instit. Orationum ad usum Scholarum, 2 vols. i2mo, Paris 1809, 
12s. 

Virgil, Stereotype. 

Ciceronis Libri Rhetorici, nova edita, d’ Allemand, 12mo. Paris, 1810. 


By Messrs. DULAU and Co. Soho-square. © 


Jumel, Introduction 4 Eloquence, ou Elémens de Rhétorique, 12mo. Paris, 
1812. 4s. 6d. 


Sacy (Silvestre de) Chrestomathie Arabe, ou Extraits des divers Ecrivains 
Arabes, tant en prose qu’en vers, avec le texte Arabe, 3 gros vol. en 8yo. Paris, 
1806. Imp. Impériale. 31. 3s, 


i 


LATELY PUBLISHED. 


Commentarii in Aristophanis Comeedias, collegit, digessit, auxit Chris- 
tianus Daniel Beckius. Vol. I. Prolegomena, Commentarii in Pluttm. 
Cum Fabula ened. 8vo. Lipsie, Wiedmann. ° 


De Usu Antistrophicorum in Grecorum Trageediis, Dissertatio qua candida- 
tus magisterii ad solemnia examina invitat Godofredus Hermannus, &c. 4to. 


Nouvelles Recherches sur l’origine, et la destination des Pyramides, 
d’Egypte. Ouvrage dans lequel on s’applique a demontrer que ces Mer- 
veilles renferment les principes élémentaires des sciences abstraites et 
occultes, ainsi que ceux des arts utiles ala société. Par A. P.J.de VY 
8vo. 3 fr. Paris, Treuttel et Wurtz. 


Description abrégée de Rome ancienne, d’aprés Ligorio, Donati, Nardini, 
Adler, &c. avec un plan de Rome ancienne. Par F. Schoell. 12mo. Paris, 


L’Egypte sous les Pharaons, ou Recherches sur Ja Géographie, la Religion, 
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la Langue, les Ecritures, et l’Histoire de Egypte, avant l’invasion de Cam- 
byse; par M. Champollion, 8vo. Grenoble, Peyronard. 


L’Enéide de Virgile, traduction de C. L. Mollevaut, 2 vol. 12mo. 6 francs. 
Paris, Carez. 


Grammaire Polyglotte, Latine, Italienne, Espagnole, Portugaise, An- 
glaise et Francaise, dans laquelle ces diverses langues sont considérées sous 
le rapport du mécanisme et de l’analogie propres. 4 chacune d’elles. Par 
J.N.Blondin. 2 francs. Paris, Pélicier. 


Grammaire Arabe, a l’usage des éléves de l’école_ spéciale des langues 
orientales vivantes; par A. J. Silvestre de Sacy. 2 Vol. 8vo, avec figures. 
24 francs. Paris, Debure. 


Essai d’une Histoire des Révolutions arrivées dans les Sciences, et les 
Beaux Arts, depuis les tems héroiques; par M. L. G. De Roujoux. 3 Vol. 
8vo. 15 francs; Papier vélin, 30. Paris, Bossange, &c. 


Galerie Mythologique, Recueil de Monumens pour servira étude de la My- 
thologie, de l’antiquité figurée, et du langage allegorique des anciens. Avec 
180 planches graveées au trait, contenant prés de 700 monumens antiques, 
tels que statues, bas-reliefs, pierres gravées, médailles, fresques et peintures 
de vases, dont plusieurs sont inédits. Par A. L. Mrxury, 2 Vols. 8vo. 36 
francs; papier vélin 72. Paris, Soyer. 


L’Argonautique de Valérius Flaccus, ou la Conquéte de la Toison d’or, 
Poéme traduit en vers Fran¢ais, par M. Adolphe Durrav de Lamatte. 
Le Texte Latin en regard, avec des Notes et Variantes. 3 Vols. 8vo. 18 
Francs. Paris, Michaud. 

*,.* The Editor has had the good fortune of availing himself of three MSS. 
1. That of the Vatican, deposited in the Imperial Library, No. 3277. 2. 
That of the Monastery of St. Saviour at Bologna, on Vellum of the 14th 
Century. 3. That of Munich, which belonged to Jovianus Pontanus, who 
had enriched it with marginal notes. From these MSS. he has produced 
many various readings; some of which are of great importance. Thus in 
the last we find languentia cLauvi, L. rv. v. 388, for languentia somno ; and 
DICTIS TEMPERAT IRAS, L. vill. v. 467, for tempora currere dictis. 

This work is illustrated with useful Notes from the Adversaria of Turne- 
bus, the Latin Elegiacs of Volpi, Wakefield’s Lucretius, the Commentary 
on Lucan by Ezras de od Van Sever, Emendationes in Valerium Flaccum, 
by Jacobs, Miscell. Phil. of Matthiz, and Wagner’s Latin Classics. 


P. Ovidii Nasonis Heroides, et A. Sabini Epistole, e Burmanni maximé 
editione edite, curd Davidis Jacobi Van Lennep, qui et suas animadversiones 
subjecit. 12mo. Amsterdam, Den Hengst. 


A] 
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PREPARING FOR PUBLICATION. 


CLASSICAL. 


Mr. Henry Huntingford, Fellow of New College, Oxford, has prepared for 
publication a new edition of Pindar, which is to comprise in one vol. 8vo. the 
text and notes of Heyne; the paraphrase and some of the notes of Benedict; 
and the Pindaric Lexicon of Damm, separated from his entire Leaicon Homerico- 
Pindaricum, and arranged in alphabetical order.— Dammit Lexicon-Homerico- Pin- 
daricum. Berol. 1765. opus Herculei laboris; in quo utinam Pindarica seorsum ab 
Homericis vulgasset / Heyn. Preef. 

Messrs. Bartlett and Newman of Oxford, (successors to Collingwood and Co.) 
are engaged in printing an edition of Livy, in four volumes octavo, under the di- 


od 
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rection of a gentleman of the university of Oxford. It is from the text of Dra- 
kenborch, and will contain the various readings, and the whole of the notes, both 
of the 4to and 12mo. editions, of Crevier. The Notcw Posteriores will be imtro- 
duced in their proper places at the bottom of the page. 


BIBLICAL. 


Messrs. Cadell and Davies respectfully inform the Possessors of the mag- 
nificent Edition of the Sacred Scriptures, published by the late Mr. Macklin, 
that it will shortly be completed by the publication of the Apocrypha, printed 
in the same size and manner by Mr. Bensley, and forming a Volume similar 
to those of the Old and New Testaments. . 

It will be illustrated with Historical Engravings by Messrs. C. Heath, 
Landseer, Bromley, Golding, &c. and Head and Tail Pieces wholly by Mr. 
Landseer, from pictures and drawings which were the last work of the late 
Mr. de Loutherbourg. 

No more copies will be printed than are previously subscribed for. 

The Impressions of the Plates will be faithfully appropriated according to 
the dates of the subscriptions. 

The price of the Apocrypha, with the Engravings complete, delivered in 
extra boards, will be Twelve Guineas; one half whereof is to be paid at the 
time of subscribing. 

A List of the Subscribers will be prefixed to the Volume. 


ORIENTAL. | 
Sir William Ouseley, who lately returned from Persia, is preparing for 
publication an Account of his Travels, in the course of which he has traced 
Alexander’s route from Pasagarda and Persepolis to the Shore of the Caspian 
Sea, through the Hyrcanian forests and the country of the ancient Tapuri. 
He visited on his journey through Armenia the Christian Monks who 
reside near Mount Ararat, and he proceeded by way of Erivan and Kars, to 
Constantinople and Smyrna. Sir William has collected many rare and va- 
luable Manuscripts, of which some are in the character and language of 
the Persian Gabrs, or descendants of the ancient Fire-worshippers.—The 
Account of his Travels will be illustrated with maps and several other en- 
peepee ind amongst various inscriptions it will exhibit one discovered 
y Sir William in Bithynia, on a monument which, there is reason to believe, 
was erected in honor of the Greek writer Arrian. 


A Translation of the Dabistan may be shortly expected from Jonathan 
Scott, Esq. LL. D. whose History of the Dekkan, Persian Tales called Bé- 
har Danesh, and recent edition of the Arabian Nights, with additional Stories, 
are well known to the public. The Dabdisian is a Persian work of considerable 
reputation, composed about the middle of the seventeenth century: by 
Mohammed Mohsin, and comprising, as the author himself observes, remarks 
on the Learning, Philosophy, and Religious Opinions of many sects and 
ancient societies of men—among these he treats of the Jews, Christians, . 
and Mohammedans; the Parsees, Hindoos, and others.—Of this work a 
few pages, with an English version, were published by the ingenious Mr. 
Gladwin, in his “New Asiatic Miscellany,” at Calcutta,.1789, and Dr. 
Scott’s translation of the intire Dabistan may be considered a literary desi- 
deratum, as Sir William Jones, in one of his anniversary discourses ad- 
dressed to the Asiatic Society, declared that “it had thrown such light on 
the ancient history of Persia and the human race as he had despaired of ever 
obtaining.” 


Major Price of Brecknoch, whose “ Retrospect of Mahommedan History” has 
been offered to the public, in two quarto volumes, is now employed on the third, 
and final portion of that work. . 


Mr. Thomas Yeates, late of Oxford, has in the press a Hebrew Grammar, with 
principal rules, suitable directions to learners, and new tables. 
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Lieutenant Locxetr, of the Bengal Military Establishment, Examiner 
in the Arabic, Persian, and Hindoostanee languages, and Assistant Secretary 
in the college of Fort William, has heen long cneaees in preparing for the 
press, a Translation and Analysis of the most valuable treatises [relating to 
the Grammar, Rhetoric, and Logic of the Arabs, as cultivated in Eastern 
Seminartes. 

In the first part of his work, Mr. Lockett proposes to give an entire trans- 


lation of the Kaufeea ( xsl) a celebrated composition, which contains the 


most ancientand compendious system of Grammar known among the Arabs. 
Of this treatise, the author was Lbn_ ool Hajib, and it is the intention of 
Mr. Lockett to illustrate his translation with notes extracted from the most 
esteemed commentaries (of which there are said to be one hundred and fifty) 
and from the best scholia, especially those of the learned Shehaub-ood-deen, 
Moola Jamee, and Rezee. He proposes also to trace the opposition and coin- 
cidence of opinions of the Eastern and Western authors (ancient as well as 
modern) on the principles of universal grammar; and he will endeavour to 
explain and illustrate the true meaning and force of the Arabic particles, 
by tracing them to their source, agreeably to the system of Mr. Horne 
Tooke in his “ Diversions of Purley.” This portion of Mr. Lockett’s work 
will exhibit a copious and minute analysis of every thing relative to the 
syntax and etymology of the Arabic language. 

In the second book will be given a compendious system of logic as taught 
in all the colleges or schools of Asia, chiefly extracted from the various 


commentaries and notes on the Crbi,S$ Mp3 Tehzeeb al mentek, 
The third book will contain a paraphrase of the Mukhtasser ool maanee 


(slo wah ) and Tulkhees pares the most excellent compositions 
on the subject of rhetoric in the Arabic language. This paraphrase will be - 
accompanied by notes and extracts from the works of poets and orators, 
illustrating the original tract. ’ 

The three parts will form altogether one quarto_volume, of about five 
hundred pages. Mr. Lockett has been indefatigable” in collecting materials 
for this work, and, during the year 1811, when he travelled in Persia and 
Arabia, was fortunate enough to procure many very rare and valuable manu- 
scripts. 





IN THE PRESS. 
CLASSICAL, 

The first part of RESEARCHES IN GREECE, by Major Leake, who has heen 
‘employed by Government upon several missions into that country. This part of the 
work will be confined to inquiries into the Language of the MopeRN GREEKs, and 
the state of their Literature and Education, with some short notices of the Dia- 
lects spoken within the limits of Greece, viz. the Albanian, Wallachian, and Bul- 
garian. It is intended as an introduction to the further Researches made by the 
Author during his residence in Greece, into the Geography, Antiquities, and pre- 
sent state of the country. In one vol. 4to. 

Shortly will be published at Cambridge a periodical work, intitled Museum 
Criticum, or Cambritge Classical Researches. 


— EEE 


JUST PUBLISHED, 
CLASSICAL. 


For Schools, Price 5s. in boards.—The Elements of English Grammar ; 
with Numerous Exercises ; Questions for Examination; and Notes for the 
use of the advanced Student. By the Rev. W. ALLEN. 
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«Tn addition to the general principles of Grammar, much useful and 
entertaining information, respecting style and composition, will be found im 
the latter part of this work. It is much cheaper and more comprehensive 
than Murray’s, and, we doubt not, will meet the encouragement of teachers, 
and of parents who educate their own children.” Neptune Literary Review, 
Jan. 3. 1813. 

For a more copious account of this Grammar, see The New Review. No.1. 


A Grammar of the English Language: containing a complete Summary of its 
Rules, with an elucidation of the general principles of elegant and correct dic- 
tion, accompanied with critical and explanatory notes, questions foy examination, 
and appropriate exercises. By John Grant, A. M. of Crouch End. 


The Two last Pleadings of M. T. Cicero against Caius Verres. Translated 
and illustrated with Notes. By Charles Kelsall, Esq. Author of “ A Letter 
from Athens.” To which is added, a Postscript, containing Remarks on the State 
of Modern Sicily. Price 15s. in boards. 

The Translator originally wished to undertake the version of all the Pleadings 
(none of which have before appeared in an English dress); but reflection sug- 
gested, that the continuation of so long an invective, together with the dry state- 
ments of the prices of corn, however curious to refer to, would pall upon the En- 
glish reader. He has, therefore, attempted the translation of the two last only, 
by far the finest of the whole. The Notes subjoined have been added with a 
wiew of briefly illustrating the Antiquities of the Minor Sicilian Cities, which 
preceding Travellers have omitted to notice.—The Translator, on his arrival iu 
Sicily in 1808, was fully prepared to collect materials for an original work ; but 
was deterred from proceeding, on finding that, in nearly all his inquiries, he had 
been anticipated by former travellers, both as to the antiquities and the modern 
state of the Island. On reaching Palermo, however, he found that there was 
some points relative to the natural productions, manufactures, arts, and litera- 
ture, which had been untouched, or very briefly dwelt upon by preceding tra- 
wellers. ‘These, however scanty, he lays before the public, apprehending thata 
period when Sicily attracts the general attention, they will not be deemed unin-: 
teresting or obtrusive. 


The Pursnits of Litefature ; a Poem, with Notes, very elegantly printed ona 
handsome paper by W. Bulmer and Co. To which are added an Appendix, con- 
taining some other compositions attributed to the same author: the citations trans- 
lated, and a complete Index.—The sixteenth edition —The number printed of this 
edition is small, The work will not be reprinted in this form, Quarto, 31. 3s. 


Euripidis Heraclide, ex Recensione Petri Elmsley, A. M. qui Annotationes 
suas et aliorum selectas adjecit. Oxon, 1813. 


Some account of an ancient Manuscript of Martial’s epigrams, illustrated by an 
engraving. By John Graham Dalyell, Esq. 8vo. 4. 1s. 


fischyli Septem Contra Thebas. Ad Fidem Manuscriptorum emendavit, 
Notas et Glossarium adjecit Carolus Jacobus Blomfield, A. M. Coil. S. 8S. ‘T'rin. 
apud Cantab. nuper Socius. 8vo. 7s, 


Elements of Universal Geography, ancient and modern; with Historical, 
Classical, and Mythological Notes, By A. Piquot. 12mo. 5s. 


BIBLICAL. 


Letters to a Friend on the Evidences, Doctrines, and Duties of the Christian 
Religion. By Olinthus Gregory, LL, D. of the Royal Military Academy, Woel- 
shou A new edition considerably enlarged and improved ; two vols. 8yo. 14s. 
boards. Foe tos 


A Series of Discourses on Church Union. By the Rev. Edward Davies, Au- 
thor of Celtic Researches, Mythology of the Druids, Xc. 8vo0. 7s. 6d. 
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The Beauties of Christianity, by the Rev. F. X. Chateaubriand, author of ‘Tra- 
vels in Greece and Palestine, Atala, &c. Witha Preface and Notes, by the Rev.’ 
Henry Kett, B. D. Fellow of Trinity College, Oxford. 3 vols. 8vo. 11. 11s. 6d. 
boards. 


Now published in imperial 8vo. price one guinea, the First Part, accompanied 
by 5 engravings, of a new edition of the Holy Bible ; illustrated with engravings 
by Charles Heath from drawings by Richard Westall, R. A.—The present edition 
will be printed at the Oxford University Press, in the first style of elegance, with- 
out notes or commentary. It will be embellished by 30 engravings of the most 
finished execution by and after the artists above-named. It will be completed in 
seven parts, to be published at the interval of three or four months between each. 
A very limited impression will be taken oif upon a small folio-sized paper, with 
proof impressions of the plates; the price of which will be two guineas each 
part.—For the accommodation of print-collectors, or the possessors of other edi- 
tions of the Bible, the illustrations of each part will be sold separately, at the 
rate of 3s. for each print, or 5s. proofs. ‘The whole of the plates will be printed 
upon French plate paper. 


An Essay on the Misrepresentation, Ignorance, and Plagiarism, of certain 
Infidel writers. By Rev. R. Walpole. 2s. 6d. 


Letters on the Religious and Political Tenets of the Roman Heptarchy. 5s. 


England Safe.and Triumphant; or, Researches into the Apocalyptic Little 
Book and Prophecies, connected and synchronical; by the Rev. Frederick 
Thurston, M.A. 2vols 8vo. il. 1s. 


A few plain reasons why we should believe in Christ, and adhere to his religion. 
By R. Cumberland. 2s. 6d. 


A new Directory for Non-conformist Churches, 8vo. 5s. 


The Bishop of St. David’s Letter to the Clergy of the diocese of St David's. 
2s. a 


Here followeth the coppie of the reasoning, which w. serail the Abbote of 
Crosragnel, and John Knox, in Maybvil, concerning tl@ Masse, in the year of 
God, a thousand five hundred threescore, and two yeires. Imprinted at Edinburgh, 
by Robert Lekpruik, and are to be sold at his house in the Netherbow, Cum 
privilegio, 1563. Reprinted, 1812, black letter, from types cast on purpose, at 
private expense. small 4to. 12s. 


An Oratioune set furth be Master Quintine Kennedy, commendator of Cros- 
raguel, ye yeir of God, 1561. Black letter; from the original MSS. in the Auchin- 
leck library. Small 4to. 7s. 6d. 


Rise of the Reformation ; containing the grounds of Protestantism. By J. 
Robertson, D. D. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


ORIENTAL. 


Oriental Memoirs: selected and abridged from a series of familiar letters, writ- 
ten during seventeen years residence in India: including Observations on parts 
of Africa and South America, and a narrative of occurrences in four India voy- 
ages. By James Forbes, F.R.S.Xc. 4 vols. 4io. 


The Oriental Scenery of Hindostan, Part II.; containing 24 views, reduced 
from the folio edition. By W. Daniell. 31. 3s. 


A Sketch of the Sikhs, a singular nation, who inhabit the provinces of the Pen- 
jab; situated between the rivers Jumna and Indus. By Sir William Malcolm. 
8vo. 5s. 6d. 
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NOTES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 





_§. 'T.’s Sapphics would have found a ready place, had not their poli- . 
tics too deep a tinge of party. We trust the continuation of success 
against the enemy will enable us to say to him: | 


\ Mitte civiles super urbe curas: 
Occidit Galli Bonapartis agmen. 

P. R. may be assured that we have not lost sight of the republication 
of scarce and valuable Critical Tracts. We have a great number of 
Fasciculi of Classical Criticism by the first scholars on the Continent 
from Schrader to Wyttenbach, and in our own country, with which 
we shall gratify him, and many of our readers. But we must have 
variety, or we should too widely depart from our original plan, which 
we see no reason to alter. 

Porson’s Greek Ode sent by B. was inserted in our fifth number, p. 
233. ; 

T.’s Prize Poem on Mors Nelsoni will soon appear: it could not 
possibly be inserted in our present number, on account of previous pro- 
mises. | 
Hermogenis Progymnasmata, number 3, is unavoidably postponed 
till our next. 

_ Wethank our friend J. T. for his hints relative to several articles in 
our pages. We shall not fail to profit by his remarks. 

We think the verses of Lucius creditable; a little reading and a 
little practice will enable him to distinguish himself. We recommend 


to him Mr. Tate’s Observations on the structure of Greek Sapphics, in 
this number of the Jéurnal. 

- We shall give, as soon as possible, tlie Dissertations of AZusontus, in 
the original. 

A young student would feel much obliged to any gentleman, who 
would give an explanation of the following passage from Tacitus, An. 
L.1.c. 61. ‘ Prima Vari castra, Jato ambitu, et dimensis principiis, 
trium legionum manus ostentabant :’—What is the signification of 
prima? Was there any other camp besides this? It appears from the 
extent of the principia that there were three legions. What space of 
ground did an army of three legions occupy when encamped, supposing 
them to have their full supplements according to Vegetius ? | 


THE FOLLOWING ARTICLES 


Will have an early Insertion in our future Numbers. 





1. R. P. Knight’s Note et Prolegomena in Homerum with many 
alterations and additions. 
| 2. Notarum Romanarum ac Literarum singularium compendiique 
scriptionis in antiq, codd. et monumentis obvii Interpretatio, ex 
varlis auctoribus collecta, 
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. Observations on Flonase Strabo. 
4. Valckenaer’s Oratio de Causis neglecte Literarum Gr. aueies. 
5. Translations of Boivin, Larcher, and Hardion’s Papers, ‘published 
iu Mem. de Litt.and in Hist. del Acad. des Inscript. 
6. Herman. Dissert. de pronom. avr¢s. 
Ruhnken’s History of the Greek Orators. 
§. Valckenaer’s Notes on Callimachus. : 
Ten last books of Leopardus Emend. from the MS. in the Bod- 
leian. 
10. Scholia on Aristoph. from Aldus Edit. 
11. Reiske’s Notes onthe Greek Dramatists. 
12. Palmerius’s Notes on Aristophanes. 
i3. A Tract intitled: Fontes quos Tacitus in tiadendie rebus aie se 
gestis videatur sequutus paucis indicat.1795. * 
14, Collation of Gdip. Soph. in Trin. -Coll. Camb. Library. 
15. Account of all the Class. MSS. in Trin. Coll. and the Public 
_ Library at Cambridge, with their Antiquity and Donors. a oF . 
the Bodleian at Oxford. 
16. Bentley’s Essay on the Utility of Classical Learning. 
17. Dr. Pearson’s smaller Tracts, chronologically arranged. 
£8. Porson’s Review of Schutz’s Aeschylus. 
19. Ugoreyoneva els tiv rod TlAdrwvos piaoropiar, & codice Bavarice 
formerly i in the possession of Wyttenbach. 
20. Emendations of the text of Hippocrates, by Coray. 
Also Critical Notices of the following Works. 
Morier’s Travels in Persia. 
Walter Whiter’s Etymologicon Gracum. 
Hamilton’s £gyptiaca. 
Lumsden’s Persian Grammar. 
Marsden’s Malayan Grammar. 
Major Rrice’s “‘ Retrospect of Mahommedan H ristory.” 
Macdonald’s Geographical Memoir of Persia.” 
Major Moore on Hindu Infanticide. 
Moore’s Hindu Pantheon. 
Azuni sur Vorigine de la Boupole. 
Clavier’s Histoire des premiers Temps de la Greece. 
Elmsley’s Heraclide. &c. &c. &e. 


ees 








Any Gentleman about to leave the University, and who may wish te 
take up his residence in the metropolis, can be accommodated with 
board and lodging in the family of a literary gentleman residing in an 
airy and fashionable situation, and who will superintend the studies 
of his inmate, zad introduce him to the most eligible society. The 
Advertiser will. also give instructions in the modern languages. He 
is particularly conversant with German literature. The most unex- 
ceptionable references as to character and talent will be ‘given. 
Terms and other particulars will be communicated upon application 
{post paid) at Mr. Vaupy’s, Tooke’s Court, Chancery Lane, London. 
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press ; and 





.of the most superb works that ever issued from the French 
| the copies which have reached this country are very few 
in number, and are in the hands of those private individuals only, 

whose ciretmstances enable them to gratify their taste for classical! 
' literature, and the fine arts, at any expense, we consider it our duty, 
as Jcurnalists, to furnish our readers with some account of M. 
Visconti’s labors. 

In a learned and eloquent preliminary discourse, M. Visconti 
elucidates several important points relative to the Iconographia 
of the ancients: he first discusses the Antiquity of Portraits, 
which he conjectures to have been suggested by the natural de- 
sire of mankind to preserve the likenesses of persons, who were 
admired or beloved; but this was at first merely a profile relieved by 
a slight shading, which afterwards gave rise to the art of delineation and 
modelling. The art of carving, which was afterwards invented, fixed 
the traits of the countenance in a happier’manner; and this was one of 
the sources of the idolatry of the ancient ages. The Greeks ascribed 
the art of modelling the human form to the heroic ages. According to 
them, Daedalus ex: cuted the statue of Hercules, while that personage 
was stull living. The Temples ef the Gods soon became the deposi- 
torics of the portraits of illustrious men, and here they were preserved, 
even when the person represented became the enemy of bis country. in 
the course of time, a distinction was made between the statues which were 
erected by private individuals, and those which were decreed by publie 
authority ; this last mark of regard was held as the highest honor 
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which could be conferred on great men for eminent services, and it was 
sometimes also conferred on the dead. 

The Government had the sole right of engraving portraits on coins: 
at first, the images of the Gods were thus displayed, and in monarchi- 
cal states the name of the king was added. The kings of Persia repre- 
sented themselves at full length on their coins: Alexander the Great 
imitated them by substituting his own likeness for that of Hercules ; 
and this custom afterwards prevailed among the kings of other nations: 
but before this period, the coins of some cities in Greece exhibited the 
images of celebrated persons, who were natives of the place: in this way 
we can account for the frequent occurrence of the heads of Homer 
and Sappho, a custom which continued, even when the cities; which 
gave birth to them, were subject to the Romans. 

The statues of the Athlete, who were victors at the Games, were 
deposited within the exterior inclosure of the Temples. ‘Those, who 
did not aspire to so much honor, were contented with having their images 
placed in the Palestre. 

When the Romans had united under one Empire all the countries 
between the Euphrates and the Pillars of Hercules, those who could 
not obtain a place for their statue in the Forum, or in the capitol, 
endeavoured to receive this honor from some city of the provinces, and 
they even paid the expenses attending it themselves. 

Some wealthy individuals of Rome procured statues of themselves 
to be raised in the courts of their houses, by their clients. The magis- 
trates obtained those distinctions in the cities in which they administered 
justice ; heroic honors were sometimes superadded. Pt 

M. Visconti also shows, that from the remotest periods the portraits 
of individuals decorated their funcral monuments: simple busts, for 
the sake of economy, were generally used ; and our author fairly sup- 
poses, that the word dust comes from bustum, which, in obsolete Latin, 
signifies a tomb. 

"We know that the Roman families of distinction preserved in their 
armories wax images of their ancestors, which were carried in pro- 
cessiou at funerals; and that this custom became a privilege peculiar to 

such families as had given magistrates to the Republic. 

Portraits served also for the decoration of several objects. They 
were exhibited on rings and seals, and on embroidery, tapestry, and 
mosaics. 

Portraits at length became so numerous, that the idea was formed of 
making collections of them ; and the Pinacothece, or Galleries of Por- 
traits, were regarded as essential parts of a great house. The portraits 
of philosophers, and of eminent writers, adorned those hbraries which 
contained their works; such, for instance, was the library of Apollo, 
founded by Augustus, and that of Pollio. ‘The desire of having such 
collections produced an increase of copies of portraits, which appeared 
proper to form part of a collection. 

Varro conceived the idea of giving drawings of these portraits, and 
was the author of the first Iconographical collection ; he collected in 
this manner drawings of 700 portraits, and added an historical notice 
to each. 
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The numerous likenesses of the Emperors, although without inscrip= 
tions, may be recognised by a comparison with their medals: the form 
of Hercules given to the busts of great men was favorable for placing 
inscriptions on them, which was frequently done; but a very smalk 
number only of their statues has been handed down to us, 

Painting, sculpture, modelling, and mosaics, have contributed to 
the increase of historical portraits ; but it is to medals, that we owe 
the greatest number, and it is on them that they have the strongest 
character of authenticity. 

As soon as a taste for the arts, and for learning, began to arise in 
Italy towards the fourteenth century, the portraits of the great men of 

antiquity became an object of curiosity and interest; but imaginary 
portraits were substituted, when real likenesses could not be obtained. 
Heads of Plato, Aristotle, and Artaxerxes, were forged, habited in 
stranve costumes, some of which are still to be seen in the Florence 
Gallery. Fulvius Ursinus was the first who directed his attention to — 
this branch of antiquity. He had formed a large collection of por- 
traits, which were published at Rome in 1569, by a Frenchman named 
Larreriz. Fulvius Ursinus himself superintended a second edition in 
1570, and still continued to collect more portraits: after his death, the 
collection which he had published was augmented by Jonn FaBrr, or 
Lerrvre, of Bamberg, in 1598. ‘These first collections, although of 
great utility, contained many errors. Canint, BELLORI, and GRoNo- 
vius, repeated and enlarged them. 

This cursory sketch will show how imperfect former collections were 
on this subject; and M. Visconti has undertaken the task of rectifying 
them. He : 3 compared all the portraits which he could find, ascer- 
tained their various degrees of authenticity, and made a selection of 
the various munuments, which present the same images, and of such 
personages as merit a place in this gallery. His work terminates at the 
zra of Julian the Apostate. All his drawings in his Grecian Iconogra- 
phia, with the exception of a dozen, have been done from originals, 
and every portrait is accompanied by an historical notice, extracted from 
ancient authors and from monuments. 

The work is divided into two parts, the Greek and Roman Iconogra- 
phy. ‘The first part is all that has yet appeared, but it fills three 
volumes in folio, and is divided into two sections; the first of these 
treats of illustrious men, and fills the whole of the first volume. 

Each section is divided into eight chapters; the first is dedicated to 
the Poets. It opens with an ideal portrait of Homer, PlateI. M. 
Viscontr gives, in his biographical notice, some excellent remarks on the 
hymns, which are ascribed to Homer, on his birth-place, and on his 
blindness: the busts which he gives, are,—Ist. that of the Capitol, now 
of the Napoleon Museum, No. 199.—and 2d. another from the 
Capitol, engravedin the Museum Capitolinum, No. 53. under the name 
of Apollonius of Tyana. M. Visconti discovered this portrait on com- 
paring the bust with that of the medals of Amastris, which he has 
engraved, as well as two medals of Ios, and two curious contorniati ot 
the Imperial Cabinet. 

The double Hermes of Uomer, and Arcuilochus, Plate If, has 
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already been determined and explained in the Pio-Clementine Mu- 
seum. 

The engraved stone of M. de Toorn, which represents an armed 
warrior, and in the back ground of which we read in ancient characters 
TVPTAE, i.e. Tyrtea, Plate IL. is an interesting discovery. 

The same plate presents the fine medal of Mytricue, which represents 
the heads of Alcwus and Pittacus. ‘This unique monument, the authen- 
ticity of which is suspected by Eckhel, is indubitable. It was once im 
the Cabinet of the Vatican, from which it passed into the Imperial 
Cabinet. MM. Visconti traces its history 

When speaking of the curious Mytile ne medal, which represents 

Sappbo, preserved in the Cabinet of Vienna, M. Visconu asserts, that 
there were two females of this name. ‘The first was the celebrated 
authoress of the lyric pec ury and it is probable, that she took a part, 
like Alcezus, in the commotions of her country, since she was forced to 
abandon it. Her adventures bave been confounded with those of a 
Courtezan of the same name, perhaps also a poctess, and who lived ata 
more modern era: it is to the latter, that the story of Phaon and the 
Leucadian promontory must apply. M. Visconti fouads his opinion 
upon several authorities, and several conjectures; and the silence of all 
writers before the time of Ovid seems to favor them. Sappho appears 
on this medal with a kind of coif, mztra, which we frequently duis on 
images of the Muses, and on the reverse of the medal is a lyre: vide 
Eckhel-Museume Vindobon, Plate II. No. 13. where it is engraved in 
a slovenly manner. ‘The pretended bust of Sappho, which is in the 
Capitol, docs not belong to the above medal, nor any of the heads which 
bear its name, | 

The medals of Anacreon, given by Fulvius Ursinus, Gronovius, and 
Canini, are supposititious: that which M. Visconti publishes, as No. 65 
is taken from the Impe ‘rial Cabinet. Vide Pellerin Supp. IIL. p. 104. 

The medal, No. 7, which represents Stesichorus, was struck at 
Himera. Pride Torremuzza, in whose possession it was, and who 
published it in his Num. Sicil. Pl. 90.13. recognised in it the type cf 
the beautiful statue, which the inhabitants of Liimera had erected to 
their fellow-citizen,—a statue, which the Carthaginians took from them, 
and which Scipio restored: Verres wished to possess it, and Cicero 
describes it as the statue of a crooked old man, bcaring a roll of paper 
in hishand. M. Visconti remarks, that Stesichorus siguifies, Director 
of Choruses, and that this name must have been common to several 
poets; it would seem, that Himera produced two such. 

We find, that the ancients did homage to several lyrie poets, whose 
likenesses we have, although time has deprived us of the monuments 
dedicated to Pindar; but when dramatic poctry was invented, both 
tragic and comic poets were handed down to posterity by artists. 

‘Lhe engraved stonc, No. 8. which represents A’schylus, on whose 
head an eagle has let fail a tortoise, is sufficiently well known. Vide 
Winckelman Monuinen: inedita, No. 167. 

The rival and vanquisher of Alschylus, Sophocles, is represented on 
Pi. 1V. in a bust already published Museo Pio-Clementin V1. 27. 
we road on the breast-+«+POKAHC ; this plute also exhibits a medal- 
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lion of marble, which formerly adorned the tomb of a poct, and which 
has been already given by Faser, Imag. No. 136. The inscriplion is 
complete. 

Wesce, Plate V. No. 3. the bust of Euripides, preserved at Naples, — 

a bust already figured by Faber, No. 60. The nameaof the poet is 
entire: this bust served to determine that of the bust in the Napoleon 
Museum, No. 201. which is also on this plate as Nos. 1. and 2. and 
the beautiful cameo of the Imperial Cabinet being No. 4. where we see 
Tragedy demanding Euripides from the Gymnastics, an allegory founded 
on the circumstance of the father of the poet having wished to make 
him one of the Athletz. 

We have here, therefore, distinct images of three great tragic pocts ; 
and those of two comic poets, Menander “and Posidippus, have been also 
handed down to us: their statues now adorn the Napoleon Museum. 
‘The heads of these magnificent statues are exhibited in Plate VI, with 
a marble medallion, similar to that of Sophocles, but it bears the word 
MENANAPOC : vide Faber, No. 90. It is to be feared, that these two 
medallions are lost, for all inquiries after them have been fruitless : 
they give us an idea of the images which were placed in shields, and 
which were called for this reason ‘Imagines clypeate. 

Moschion was both a tragic aide comic poet, of whose writings 
Stobzus has preserved some fragments. M. Visconti publishes in Plate 
VII. a statue from the Farnese Museum at Naples, with the inscription 
MOXIQN: itis probable, however, that it represents the Physician 
Moschion, but the lyric crown, being the prize of success’in tragedy, 
leaves no doubt on the subject: this statue was imperfectly engraved in 
the collection of Fulvjus Ursinus. 

The section allotted to the poets is terminated by the portrait of a 
didactic author, Aratus, author of the Phenomena ; it is on a medal of 
Pompeiopolis, in Cilicia, the same with Soli, being the country of this 
poet. Had it not been for him and Chrysippus, says Galienus, their 
birth-place would have been unknown to posterity: this has given rise 
to the name of Chrysippus being applied to the bust which is on the 
reverse of that of Aratus; and itis this association, which enables us to 
recognise these two personages on am dal inthe Cabinet of Hunter : 
Combe XLII. 23. Other images of this personage confirm this expla- 
nation, 

To these fourteen portraits of poets; succeed those of eight legislators, 
or ancient sages, which form the subject of the second chapter. Lycur- 
gus is the first, Pl. VIII. his bust is that of a statue which exists in 
the Vatican Museum—Museo Pio-Clementin, Pl. If. 13. which seems 
to represent a man with one eye. Lycurgus had lost one’in a public 
commotion. ‘The repetition of the same profile, in a bust of the Fasnese 
Palace, which was unpublished, (Vide Nos. 3 and 4.) seems to confirm 
this explanation. ‘The same arrangement of the hair is remarked on 
the Lacedemonian medals, struck under the Roman dynasty, 2b7d. 5 and 
6. with the word aeggpriets Ania Periander comes next, Pl. IX. No. 1. 
vide Museo Pio-Clem. VI. 22. 25. besides his name, we read on the 
Hermes his adage, MEAETH IIAN, study is every thing. ‘The bust of 

Bolon, Nos. 3 rand 4, ulthough it had been copied in intaglio by 
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Toericelli, was never engraved ; it isin the Florence gallery: the inscrip- 
tion which it bears renders it unquestionable in point of authenticity. 

Bias of Prienus comes next, No. X. we read under the name the 
adage, Ol TTAEIZTOI AN@POTIOI KAKOI, most men are wicked: 
vide Museo Pio-Clement. V1. 22, 23. A double-faced Hermes already 
published in the same work, Plate XXTV. and given again here, No. 4. 
represents Bias and Thales. The profile of Bias is known by the pre- 
ceding monument. ‘Thales, born like him in Jonia, and which name 
was never separated from his own, is the only one that could be asso- 
ciated with him, . 

Pittacus is represented with Alczus, Pl, HI. 2. on a Mytilene medal. 
Chilo appears Pl. XII. on asingular monument, a fragment of Mosaic 
already published by Bianchini, Demonstr. Hist. Ecclestast. Quadri- 
partita, Pl. I]. No. 127, we read on its adage, TNQOI CAYTON, 
know thyself. 

The ancients placed the images of /Esop beside those of the seven 
sages of Greece. M. Visconti finishes this chapter with a notice on a 
head with a fine expression, which he regards as that of the ingenious 
fabulist, 

Chapter IIJ. contains only five portraits of statesmen and warriors. 
Miltiades, Pl. XIII. a bust already known in the collection of Fulvius 


‘Ursinus, in which there were two, and both have disappeared. ‘The 


same plate presents a bust of Miltiades with a helmet, from the Napo- 
Jeon Muscum, No. 23. vide the collection of Piroli, Plate LXXX. 
and a Cornaline from the Cabinet of M. dela Turbie, N. 4. With 
similar admiration we find the portrait of Themistocles, in Pl. XIV. 
who saved Greece from the yoke of the Persians: unfortunately its 
authenticity is. less certain, being founded on an ingenious conjecture 
only. M. Visconti found on two engraved stones, Nos. 1 and 2. heads 
of a warrior, with a helmet, which represent neither Miltiades nor 
Pericles: one of these heads is accompanied by a dolphin; the other is 
crowned with olive, emblems which agree with what we know of 
Themistocles. The bust, Nos. 3 and 4. has a great resemblance to these 
heads: it is inthe Museum of the Vatican. ‘The same plate contains, 
Nos. 5 and 6. two medals of Byzas, a mythological hero, the founder 
of Byzantium. M. Visconti has republished them, in order to prove, 
that it is a mistake to look for this Byzas on the two cornalines in 
question, A Me . 

The likenesses of Pericles, in whose days the arts florished, are better 
known. M., Visconti republishes, Pl, XV. the bust which was found 
at Tivoli, Museo Pio-Clement. v1.29. there exists another in England, 
engraved in Stuart’s Athenian Antiquities, 1, 11. c. 5. the bottom of a 
camp, and taken from the Townly Collection. The bust of Aspasia, 
in Hermes, Nos, 3 and 4. is well placed near that of Pericles: she is 
represcnted as a matron with a veil, Museo Pio-Clement. vi. 30. 
lastly, Alcibiades finishes the list. The inscription on the Hermes, 
figured in Pl. XVI. does not admit a doubt of its authenticity: see 
Museo Pio-Clement, vi. 31. M. Visconti also republishes, No.3. the 
engraved stone of Fulvius Ursinus, No. 4. and a Hermes of the Napo- 
leon Museum, Piroli, Pl, LXXI. There is in the Museo Pio-Clement, 
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Pl. XLII. another bust of Alcibiades, 
Despuig. 

In order to combine, as much as possible, a chronological with a 
systematic arrangement, M. Visconti has placed the statesmen between 
the Sages and Philosophers: the latter form the fourth chapter, and are 
arranged in schools. Pythagoras, the chief of the Italic sect, appears 
first, Pl. XVII. we Sce it on the medals of Samos, No. 1. on the 
reverse of several Emperors, on a fine cornaline, No. 2. in the collec- 
tion of the Marquis de Salines, with the name of the engraver KOIMOC, 
Coemus, by whom we know of some other works, To this great 
philosopher succeeds the impostor Apollonius, of ' ‘yaneus, No. 4. on a 
rare medal already published inaccurately by Faber, and more accu- 
rately by Havercamp, de dlerandr. Magn. Num. et de Contorn, p. 
152. 

~The bust of Zeno of Eleus, who is regarded as the inventor of the 
dialectic philosophy, and who gave the name of the Eteatic sect to the 
followers of his doctrine, is figured on the same plate, Nos. 5 and 6.: 
this is what Faber had already published, No. 151. and is to be seen 
at Naples. This bust strongly resembles the bronze Hermes, which 
was found at Herculaneum, Autich. d’Ercol, 1. Pl. XV. and XVI. 
The word ZHNQN is inserted on it. It might either belong to Zeno 
the Stoic, or, according to the Academicians of Herculaneum, the third 
Zeno, who professed the doctrine of Epicurus. The celebrity of Zeno 
of Eleus, and the discoyery of another portrait, which more probably 
belongs to the Stuic, determined M. Visconti in his opinion. 

The representations of Socrates, the chief of the Jonian sect, are 
numerous. M. Visconti has selected, Pl. XVIII. Nos. 1 and 2. the 
bust of the Napoleon Museum, which he thinks is acopy of that which 
Lysippus had made in bronze. Plato, the most illustrious of the dis- 
ciples of Socrates, the chief of the Academic sect: the bust of the 
Florence Gallery, Nos. 3 and 4. is the only authentic one, although 
there are many to which Plato’s name is ascribed. We read TAATQN 
upon it; the head is enriched by the Strophium, a mark of divinity. 

We have also portraits of the two chief followers of Plato: Carneades, 
whose eloquence appeared in the Roman Senate so dangerous to the 
morals of youth, is the first; his bust, on the edge of which his name is 
inscribed, was an the Farnese collection, but has disappeared: M, 
Albacini, of Rome, however, possessed a plaister cast of it; and M. 
Visconti has given it in Pl. XIX. Nos. 1 and 2. .The name of the 
second follower of Plato is obscure: it seems to be Theon, of Smyrna : 
his bust, Nos. 3 and 4. is, at present in the Capitol, and has an eeu 
tion, Spon. Miscell. erud. Antiq. sect. 4. had already published it; 
is better engraved in the Museo Capitolino vt. 29. 

Aristotle, the disciple of Plato, and whose followers were called Peri- 
patetics, because they explained their doctrines every evening in the 
promenade of the Lyceum, occupies the whole of the 20th plate : here 
we find, Nos. 2. 3. and 4. a statue from the Spada Palace: Maffei 
statue, 128. M. Visconti has discovered on it the initials APIS, of the 
name of Aristotle ; the bas-relief, published by Faber, No. 84. and 
republished here, No. 1. resembles it very closely, which shows that 
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these initials are those of the word APIETOTEAHE : the beard is close 
cut, as is usual with the Macedonians; une arm only comes out of the 
mantle, an attitude peculiar to the statues of Aristotle. We find him on 
some engraved stones also, Nos. 5 and 6. the first is taken from the 
prints in the Dolce collection; the second has been given by Faber, 
No. 20. under the name of Antisthenes. No.7. exhibits the drawing 
of a small statue, which is at Rome, Villa Mattei I. Pl. LXXIL and 
which strongly resembles the description which has been given by 
Christodorus of a statue of Aristotle, which he had seen. 

Theophrastus, of Eresa, the father of Botany, and the author of the 
characters, was the favorite disciple of Aristotle: the bust of the 
Villa Albani, Pl. XJ. Nos. 1 and 2. is the only one with which we 
are acquainted, and it had been given very inaccurately. ° 

Aristomachus was burn in Soli, like Aratus and Chrysippus; he was 
fond of observation, and of the feeding of bees; Leonard Agostini, 
Gemme If. Pl. XXVII. has recognised him ona stone, where we see 
an old man attentively examining two heaps of bees. M. Visconti 
adopts this conjecture, and republishes this drawing, No. 3. from a print 
in the Dolce collection. 

Antisthenes, the rival and fellow disciple of Plato, wished to distin- 
gtush himself by the love of poverty and labor, and by renouncing the 
pleasures and commodities of life: he thus became the chief of the 
Cynics and eyen of the Stoics; he had few disciples; but Diogenes was 
among the number. There is in the Museo Pio. Clement. VI. 35. a 
bust, with the inscription ANTIZQENHC: that which M. Visconti 
has published very strongly resembles this portrait. The bust of Antis- 
thenes was several times repeated on account of the fondness of the 
Stoics for their leader. 

The small statue from the Villa Albani, engraved under Nos. 1. 2. 
and 3. represents Diogenes: the dog which accompanies him is not 
only the symbol of his sect, but his peculiar emblem; for there was on 
his tomb a dog of Parian marble: Winckelman has published it, im- 
perfectly, IMobanvaes ned. No. 172. 

jt would be gratifying to have a correct image of Zeno, who adopted 
the doctrine of the Cynics, and was the true founder of that of the Stoics, 
who owed their name to the Portico at Athens, Stoa, called also Pecile, 
or the painted Portico, on account of the paintings with which Polyg- 
notus and Pananus had embellished it. The Romans did great homage 
to the philosophy of Zeno: it became the doctrine of the most learned 
jawyers, and of the most virtuous statesmen. The bust which M.— 
Visconti produces, Pl. XXIII. had already appeared in the Museo 
Pio-Clement. VI. Pl. XXXII, 

‘The portrait of Posidonius closes the list of the Stoic Philosophers. 
He was born in Syria, and his bust, Pl. XXIV. 1 and 2. bears his 
name, It was published by Fulvius Ursinus and Faber, No. 107. 
it is taken from the Farnese collection. M. Visconti gives, No, 3. an 
intaglio from the Cabinet of M, de la Turbie, which resembles this 
bust strongly. 

Although several statues were erected to Epicurus by the Ancients, 
no likeness of him was known, until the discovery of a bust in bronze, 
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with his name on it, inthe ruinsof Herculaneum. Antichitad’Ercoluno 
Bronzi, tyin. 11, Pl NIN. XN. M. Visconti republishes it, Pl. X XY. 
1. 2. We find also the bust of Epicurus, with his back to that of 
his friend Mebiodorus, ibid. 2. 3. Although without any ins: rip- 
tiob, it too much resembles another double Hermes, of the Musce 
Capitolino, tom. 1. p. 14. on the base of which the two names are 
inscribed, 

Hermarchus was the successor of Epicurus: his bust was found at 
Herculaneum, in the library of an Epicurean, where some m: anuseripts 
were also found relating to his doctrine. He is called Hermachus in 
Diogenes Laertius : this bust is engraved, Pl. XXVI. 1. 2. 

The ee of Megara is more ancient than all those which we have 
mentioned: the obscurity and the short duration’ of his sect, however, 
has — M. Visconti place him last: Euclid, of Megara, is the last 
Philosopher, whose portraits we find in this collection. Spon. Mascedd. 
Erud. Antiq. sect. 4. has published a medal of Megara, with the Head 
of Hadrian, on the reverse of which is the portrait of Euclid, with his 
name; this piece is lost. M. Visconti has engraved a medal of the 
Imperial Cabinet, which Bellori had already published. The Head of 
Euclid is not accompanied by his name: we only read around it, 
MEDAPEQN, (probably a coin of the Megareans): the Head is 
covered with a veil reca, and M. Visconti quotes a passage of Aulus 
Gellius, to prove that he went, in spite of the laws, covered with a veil, 
to hear the lectures of Socrates: the Diana, on the reverse, refers to 
the feasts which were held at Megarea, in honor of the Goddess. 

M. Visconti concludes this interesting chapter by showing that the 
names given to the pretended portraits of Anacharsis, Archimedes, 
Archytas, Aristippus, Democritus, Empedocles, Heraclitus; Pherecides, 
and Xenocrates, are imaginary. , 

He passes afterwards to the Liistorians, who eccupy ehapter v. 

Lierodotus, the father of History, first makes his appearance. M. 
Visconti republishes, Pl. XAVIT. 1. 2.7. already given by Falvius 
Ursinus, edit. Rome, 1770. in 8vo. and which represents Herodotus 
and ‘Thucydides: theirnames are written on their breasts. This marble 
is at Naples, and comes froin the Farnese Museum. M. Visconti 
publishes, No.6. a curious medal of Halicarnassus, with the portrait 
of Herodotus: it belonged to the prelate Catani; we read in it 
AOTOC AAIKAPNACCEON, Herodotus Halicarnassiensis. 

M. Newman, Num. popul. et reg. Pl. IL. p. 32. had discovered the 
portrait of Theophanes, of Mytilene, ona viadall of the Mytilenians, 
which is in the rich Cabinet of Vienna; and he points out Lak vee in 
the Tiepolo collection at Venice, which had been badly explained. It 
is this: which M, Visconti has engraved as No. 4. 'Theophanes is in the 
Roman habit ; he had obtained the title of Citizen of Rome: we read 
on it @EOPBANHC @EOC MY, Theophanes, God of the Mytilenians, 
‘Tacitus, Annal. vi. 5. has handed down to us some details on the 
Apotheosis of ‘Theophanes, at Mytilene: we see on the reverse a veiled 
female head, and these words, APKEAM, Archedama: this was pro- 
bably the wife of Thcophanes, who had obtained those heroic honors, 
which the servile flattery of the Greek cities paid to all those who bad 
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conferred benefits upon them. This medal confirms the account given 
by ‘Tacitus, that divine honors had been decreed to Theophanes ater 
his death. 

We have only three portraits of Historians; those of the Oftatiirs 
are more numerous, . The bead of Lysias, Pl. XXVIII. 1.2. in the 
Farnese collection, now. at Naples, has been published by Fulvius 
“Ussinus, and by several [conogra phists, but never accurately until 
now. 

All the portraits which have hitherto been given as representing 
Isocrates, are supposititious ; M. Visconti publishes a true one, ~Ph. 
XXVIII. 3.4. the inscription, EICOKPATHC, which it bears on its 
base, ascertains its authenticity: the style of the sculpture, and the 
orthography of the name, prove that this monument Is not anterior to 
the Christian era: but the portraits of Isocrates were then very well 
Known, and it may have been copied from a more ancient original, 
perhaps that which Leochares placed in the Temple of Eleusis. 

While every Cabinet teemed with casts and engravings of an imagi- 
nary Demosthenes, there were several likenesses of this great orator 
actually in existence: but it was necessary that the bust should be dug 
from the ruins of Herculaneum, before they could be proved to be 
such. This beautiful bust of bronze, Antich. d’Ercolani Bronzi, 
t. 1. PL XT. XU. XU, and XIV. bears the inscription AHMOC@ENHC, 
which renders it indubitable. The likeness was then recognised in 
several statues and busts, besides in a magnificent Intaglio of Dios- 
corides. M. Visconti contents himself with giving Pl. XXIX. No.1 
the superb bust of the Napoleon Museum, No. 621. Pl. XXX. 
No. 1. the Intaglio of Dioscorides; No. 2. a medallion of marble 
from me? Paiace of the Villa Panfili; and the Herculaneum bust, 
No. 3. 

A false portrait of Aschines, the antagonist of. Demosthenes, taken_ 
from a head joined to a base, which bore his name, Faber, No. 2. was 
.all that could be had respecting this great man, when there was dis- 
covered in the country heuse of Cassius, which produced so many fine 
monuments of antiquity, an undoubted bust, with the inseription 
AICKINHC. ‘It was published in the Museo Pio-Clement, v1. 36. 
and it appears here as Pl. XXX. No.3. as well as a marble medallion 
appended to the foregoing. 

The same plate presents, No. 5. the portrait of Leodamas, the 
cotemporary of the two orators, who knew how to estimate his talents : 
it is copied after the engraving of Fulvius Ursinus, and we read-on | 
ites**AAMAC., 

M. Visconti adds in this chapter, after the orators, a Grammarian 
and a § Sophist. The Grammarian is Meitius Epaphreditus: his statue 
in.marble, Pl. XXXII. 1,2. exists at Rome, in the Palace Alfieri: 
we read on the base : 

2 M. Merrivs 
EPAPHRODITUS 
GraMMaTicus Grecus 
M. Metrivs GERManvus-l Fre. 
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Marcus Mettius Epaphroditus, a Greek Grammarian. Marcus * 
Mettius Germanus, his freedman erected this statue to him. Fulvius 
Ursinus published this monument, but he does not venture to assert 
positively that M. Mcttius, the master of Epaphroditus, was the same 
M. Meitius Modestus, who was Prefect of Egypt. M. Visconti proves 
that the doubts of Fulvius Ursinus, on this head, are ill-founded, 

The Sophist, whose statue is also given, is JElins Aristides, from whom 
we have several declamations. ‘The head is engraved Pl. XXXI. 4. 
see Bellori. Imag. No. 72. 

Chapter vit. contains the Physicians. The father of medicine, 
Hippocrates, occupies Pl. XXXII. we there see, No. 1. the medal 
of Cos, published by Fulvius Ursinus, and which was regarded as lost ; 
and ‘Nos. 2. 3. a Hermes, who bears this name on account of its” 
resemblance to the medal. 

After the Hermes of Hippocrates, comes that of Asclepiades, Nos. 

4 and 5. which is indubitable, because it: bears his name. He was 
born at Prusa, in Bithynia, and became the chief of a school, which 
assumed his name: this bust is unique ; it was engraved in the Museo 
Capitolino, 1. Pl. III. 
_ Cos also gave birth to a Physician called Xenophon: he is repre- 
sented as an unique medal of the Impcrial Cabinet, Pl. X XXIII. 
No. 1. we see on one side the head of Xenophon, with his name, and 
on the reverse Hygeia, the Goddess of Health: vide Pellerin, Rois, 
p- 200. 

The fine bust of Marcus Modius Asiaticus, which is in the Cabinet 
of the Imperial Library, has been several times engraved: Caylus 
published it, Rec. vi. Pl. XLII. Nos. 2.3. but it is figured here 
in P]. XX XIII. with more care, and M. Visconti explains more clearly 
the inscription in the pedestal. Ie shews that this physician was of the 
sect of the Methodists, but that he was not one of its leaders, as has 
been hitherto supposed. This bust was intended for his tomb. No 
ancient author has spoken of this physician. 

This chapter concludes with a physician of little note, Claudius 
Agathamerus, Pl. XX XIII. 4. itis figured with his wife, Myrtale, on 
a tomb, with a long Greek inscription, which is common to both. 

One of the most ancient manuscripts, and at the same time the.most 
remarkable in the history of the arts, is, without doubt, the manuscript 
of the Vienna Library, which contains the works of Dioscorides, 
executed at Constantinople, towards the end of the fifth century of the 
Christian era, for the daughter of an Emperor of the West: it wants 
noue of those ornaments which at that period rendered a book valuable. 
But among the miniatures, with which it is enriched, those, which have 
most excited the attention of the learned, are the two pictures on a gold 
ground, contained within grotesque borders, and each of which  pre- 
sents the images of the seven most celebrated Physicians, or Botanists. 
They are seated close together, as if in consultation, On the margin, 
beside each figure, is the name written in Greck, of the personage 
whom it represents: thus these two miniatures exhibit fourteen like- 
nesses, and with the exception of two, which are ideal, we may, with great 
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probability, regard the twelve others as old copies of authentic portraits 
of these same personages. 

Thenames of the physicians inscribed on these two valuable miniatures, 
are—Chiron, Machaon, Sextius Niger, Heraclides of Tarentum, Man- 
tias, Xenocrates, Aphrodisianus, Pamphilus, Galenus,  Dioscorides, 
Nicander, Rufus, Andreas, Apollonius of Memphis, and Crassevas. 
These miiiatures are engraved in two plates, XXXIV. and XXXY. 
with the medallion of Pergamus, preserved in the Imperial Cabinct, 
which represents Galen, with the rod of Aisculapius ; and we see in 
P]. XXXVI. athird miniature, from the same manuscript, where we 
see Dioscorides writing EYPECIC, the discovery, and which represents 
a root, with a painter taking a drawing from it; this root is that of the 
Mandragora, Atropa Mandragora, to which “the superstition of the 
ancients attributed so many properties. 

M.. Visconti bas no doubt that, with the exception of the ideal 
fisures of Chiron and Machaon, all the rest represent portraits 5 for it 
was then usual to adorn the most valuable manuscripts with portraits 
of their authors: the costume of the personages is faithfully observed, 
and is suited to their country and profession, ‘The portrait of Galen 
strongly resembles that which is on a medallion in the Imperial Cabinet ; 
and the portrait of, Dioscorides is given twice, with a remarkable 
resemblance. 

Sextus, the Empiric author of the Hypotyposes, is engraved with. 
these words, CEICTON HPQA, the hero Sextus, on a Mytilene medal, 
Pi. KXXAVEL. No. 1. on the reverse of which is a Woman, with tue 
words, GAA NEIKOMAXIC MYTIA, Flavia Nichomachis of the 
Mytilenians: this was a female whose beauty and merit had obtained 
her heroic honors, 

The same city struck two other medals for celebrated women, Julia 
Procla and Nausicaa, who seem to have been cotemporary with Nicho- 
mzachis: see Pl. AXXVITL. No. 34. 

The eighth and last chapter is dedicated to these celebrated women, 
who have pot bad a place assigned them in those divisions in which we 
have seen Sappho, Visconti, &c. M. Visconti republishes Pl. XX XVII. 
No. 1, the fine Coristh medal, on which is the portrait of Lais; we 
see on the reverse the groupe of a Lion, tearing a ram, which the 
Corinthians placed on the tomb of this courtezan, as an emblem of her 
insatiable cupidity. 

After Lajs comes Eucharis, a young actress, who was much admired 
at Rome in the Greek Drama, in the reign of Nero; she died very 
young t the bust which bears her name had been already published by 
JFulvius Ursinus, as well as a fine Latin inscription, which had been 
py ‘d onher tomb ; and of which the following is a translation : 

© Kucharis, bled ier of Licinius, a young girl, instructed in all 
the arts, who lived fourteen years, 

* © thou, who, wandering with uncertain steps, beholdest this house 
of death ; stop and read: it was the love of a father which consecrated 
this monument to the ashes of his daughter. 

** Alas,’ while my youth florished in the cultivation of the arts, 
and while my renown grew with my years, my fatal hour hastily came 
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upon me, and deprived me of the breath of life. Skilled in musie, 
educated by the Muses, I formed the ornament of the Choruses in the 
spectacles given by the Nobility: I made my first appearance at Rome 
in the Greek Drama, and the cruel Parce have precipitated me into 
the tomb. ‘The affection of my mistress, the tender cares, love, praises, 
and attachments of my friends, were ail silenced at my funeral pile, 
and swallowed up in death. I leave nothing but tears to mv father, 
whom I precede to the tomb. My fourteen years are chained down 
with me in the darkness of the eternal dwelling of Pluto. Pray, 
J beseech thee, that the earth may lie hghtly on my breast !” 

Here the part of M. Visconti’s work, which is appropriated to illus- 
trious characters, terminates. We have only had it in our power to 
give a very short sketch of each article; but upon turning to the work 
itself, our classical readers will find an immense display of erudition in 
every branch of Archeography. Several doubtful points in History, 
Biography, and Chronology, are discussed and elucidated with great 
precision. The remarks on Philology, Paleography, and what the 
French call la Numismatique, are also numerous and interesting. The 
second part, which treats of the Kings and Princes of the various States 
ef Greece, is reserved for a subsequent article. 
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I observe in No. X. of your Journal an article written by Mr. 
Hailes, of Newcastle-upon-Tyne, wherein he has attempted to find 
fault with some of the translations I have given of difficult passages 
in the Hebrew Scriptures. As none of those criticisms were laid 
before the public without the most cautious attention to the grammar, 
construction, idiom, spirit, and peculiar phraseology of the language; 
and as what I have advanced is confirmed by the Scripture itself, where 
the same words can have no other signification; I am not surprised 
that gentlemen, who adopt the method of Dr. Kennicott and De 
Rossi, by new manufacturing the Hebrew Scripture, by putting zz, and 
by putting ouf, letters to suit their fanciful interpretations, should 
disapprove of many things [ have written. 

In a former Number, it may be recollected, that I declared my 
opinion concerning Dr. Kennicott and De Rossi, and have offended 
this gentleman, it seems, by saying, that they were “novices in 
Hebrew literature.” In the last Number I have given that kind of 
proof, which must to a certainty justify me, with every critic in He- 
brew, for taking that liberty. ‘This writer, however, says, 

*¢ At the hazard of having the honor of being ranked with such novices as 


Kennicott and De Rossi, I shall venture to make a few remarks on one of the 
fortuitous shoots of Mr. Bellamy’s imagination. In his notice of Sir W. Drum- 


mond’s Essay on a Punic Luscription, he stumbles on the word 7, Esiul; 
the signification of which, Sir William thinks, is best determined by the Arabic. 
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This leads Mr. B. to give a new translation of 1 Sam. xxii. 6. for the sake of the 
Deists ! He would have us believe, that JW, thaachaath, is erroneously ren- 
dered under, and refers to Gen. i. 19. and Lev. xvi. 32. for the true sense of it in 
this place —- surely nothing but inattention could lead any man in his senses to 
hazard his reputation as a critic on such a reference, or to tell us that its signifi- 
cation is, IN THE PLACE OF. I would beg leave to ask this learned Hebraist, 
if he can possibly suppose either of these passages to his purpose? In the first, 
Joseph said to his brethren, I am in the place of God. Does this censurer of 
Kennicott and De Rossi suppose, that Joseph occupied the throne of God ? 
His meaning was, that ina certain degree he represented God, or was under him, 
for the good of his brethren.” 

So say I. Surely nothing but the spirit of contention, to say the 
best of it, could lead any man in his senses to ask such a question. 
Does this prove that Joseph was not IN THE PLACE oF God ? that the 
word JINN, thaachaath, cannot have this rendering ? or that it implied 

Lien 7 


the absence of God, in the place of whom Joseph stood ? 

By this question of Mr. H. we are led to believe, that he supposes 
the place of God, or, the throne of God, to be local, to be in one 
place, to be in Heaven only! the highest notion he can form of the 
INFINITE, ETERNAL, and UNCREATE—1is that of man, and nothing 
more: he forgets that God only possesses usiquity, that he is present 
im all placesat one and the same time, for we are told, that, 
DYDWiT wy D DWT, the Heaven, and Heaven of Heaven, could not 


contain him. This appears evident, or he would not have asked, 
« does this censurer of Kennicott and De Rossi suppose, that Joseph 
occupied the throne of God?’ Surely he might have known, if he 
had not likened God to man, that the place of God, or, the throne of 
God, is his eternal, and ever-watchful providence, ever present to 
superintend the workings of the universe, as well as the most minute 
concerns of his creatures. ‘That he works by mediate causes, that 
whenever an active power, as that of man, is employed to produce 
some ultimate good, it may, without the possibility of contradiction, 
be said, such a man is IN THE PLACE or God, as the cause to bring 
about such an effect: and in the case before us, as God brought about 
his purpose respecting the Hebrews by Joseph, we can with che utmost 
propriety say, without “ supposing that Joseph occupied the throne of 
God,” that Joseph was tn the place of God. 

This writer very authoritatively says, 

“ Let me inform Mr. B. that when JWT), thaachaath, signifies in the place of, 
it always implies the absence of that, in the place of which it stands.” 

Let me ask this writer the following question: when Joseph was 
under the divine direction, as the agent of God, did hts agency imply 
the absence of God? or, when any of the men of God were com- 
manded to bring about the execution of the divine will, did such 
agency “ alwaysimply the absence of God, in the place of whom the 
person stood ?”? When Moses was commanded to go in unto Pharaoh, 
and when the plagues were sent, did it imply the absence of God in 
the place of whom Moses stood ? certainly not.—Chap. xi. 4. Thus 
saith the Lord, about midnight will I go out into the midst of Egypt.— 
xii. 12. For I will pass through the land of Egypt this night. From 
which this writer may see, that I can § suppose this passage to my 
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purpose,” arid that the word Kn, thaachaath, when it signifies in 


the place of, does not “ always imply the absence of that, in the place 
of which it sometimes stands;’’ and that we can allow Joseph to have 
been in the place of God, without supposing “that he occupied the 
throne of God.” How thenis Lev. xvi. 32. where it has the above 
rendering, “ not to my purpose?” I have said, that nN, thaachaath, 


generally means under, and frequently means under, or beneath, the 
surface of the ground; but Mr. H. should have known that the word 
admits of near fifty different modes of expression, according to its 
ideal of variation, of which he appears to be altogether ignorant. If 
this writer had done fairly, when he read the next page, he would also 
have transcribed what I have there said ; he would have found, that I 
allow it to have another mode of expression, which is comprehended 
in the construction of this passage, viz. the original describes the 
place where Saul was encamped under the cover of the WN grove, 


i.e. the cover over the place of the grove, which cover was distinct 
from the place on which the grove stood. It is the same, whether we 
say, 22 the place of the grove, or, under the cover of the grove; the 
word in this passage signifies to be under the cover of something in 
the very place of the thing spoken of, and as the thing spoken of is 
a grove, the question is, what is it that constitutes a grove? It must 
appear, that the appellation of grove cannot be given, if the branches 
which constitute the cover were cut off, and the bare central timbers 
only were left standing, it would then be the place of the poles, or the 
place on which the poles stand, and not the place of the grove. It 
follows then, that the upper part, viz. the branches, which afford a 
cover to any thing under them, constitute a grove, therefore the 
ground-plot of this grove may be allowed to be distinct from the 
grove: and in this place, or, under this cover, Saul abode with his 
soldiers, as we shall presently find must necessarily have been the 
case., 2 ) 

I would ask this gentleman, if, as he supposes, ‘ Saul abode 
in the hill under the tree in Ramah,’? what necessity there was for 
him to have his spear in his hand, when all his servants were about 
him? This random mode of translating gives us no satisfactory in- 
formation. In-any thing I have to communicate, I wish to avoid 
sarcasm ; but ill-natured sarcasm is contemptible,.as it has no ten- 
dency to doany good, Mr. H. says, . ! 

“ This leads Mr. B. to give a new translation for the sAKE oF THE DrmsTs,” _ 
This is a mistake, Ihave given a new translation of this part for the 
SAKE OF TRUTH; and I will venture to say, that if we do not write: 
to reconcile those passages, which from the time of that crafty infidel 
Voltaire have been the support of Deism, we had’ much better not 
write at all. Isay Mr. H. has given us no satisfactory information, 
if “ Saul abode in the hill, under a tree in Ramah,” amusing himself ; 
common sense willinform us, that there was not any necessity for him 
to have his spear in his hand, when ail his friends, and servants of his 
household, were waitmg on him. This writer’s conclusion is al- 
together inconsistent with the nature ot the business that Saul was 
then engaged in, Had Mr. H. told us that the translators had 
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omitted giving us the translation of a word, which is absolutely 
necessary in this passage, we should have known what description of 
persons his servants were, who were about him, But as he has not 
ventured beyond the limits of the modern translation, we could not 
expect him to give us any information as to this particular. Can any 
man have alove for truth, or the honor of the Bible, who, when a true 
and rational translation is given, verbatim, to passages which have 
been urged against the Scriptures, even to destroy their authority by 
their own evidence ; attempts to fritter away the obvious meaning of 
the sacred writers, when such rendering is confirmed by other passages, 
which can have no other meaning? I think, to use this gentleman’s 
words, that such attempts to misrepresent what I have labored to 
prove is the truth, must be done “ for the sake of the Deists;” as 
such attempts have a powerful tendency to support that description of 
men, in their efforts to show that such passages are inconsistent with 
reason. 

I say then, that this sedulous seeker for a fault should have in- 
formed us, that the word Dasa, nitsaabim, omitted by the translators, 


means yarrisons, 2 Sam. vii. 6. ‘Then David put DDS), garrisons, 
.- . r 2 


ch. v. 14.—1 Chron. xviii. 13.—2 Chron. xvit. 2. we then should 
have known what description of persons, TAY, his servants were, viz. 
ae le 





that they were his GARRISON SOLDIERS, and the clause truly reads, 
when the above word is thus noticed, TON Olas) Ay p=) 


and all his garrison soldiers about him ; or, as we should say in our 
language, and all his guards about him ; sending orders to his general, 
Abner, who was then fighting with the army of David, while he 
remained under cover, in the place of the grove, with his guards to 
pursue in case of victory. But to suppose, that while he was in his 
palace in Gibeah, or under a tree in Ramah, there was any necessity 
for him to be amusing himself with a spear in his hand, when the 
servants of his household were with him, according to the translation, 
is altogether inconsistent with the original, and with this author’s 
rendering also. . 

Indeed, Sir, I grudge spending so much valuable time in answere 
ing the fancies of such gentlemen; however, as this writer has thus 
attacked me, it 1s necessary to show, that he has made but 
little proficiency in Hebrew. He tells us, ; 

“¢ It is not at all evident that two towns are mentioned in the text ; JPIAIA> 

yao 


Gibeah, signifies a hill, and we know from 1 Sam. ix. 11. that Ramah was situated 
ona hill, and that there was in its neighbourhood a high place, perhaps a grove ; 
these things considered, without putting any strained, or unnatural sense vpoa 
one Hebrew word in the text, it will read, Now Saul abode in the hill, under the 
grove, or tree, in (or by) Ramah.” 

Thus, by supposing words for which he has no authority, such as, 
or, by, perhaps, this writer follows the plan of Kennicott, De Rossi, 
and other Hesrew MENDERS, leaves the reader in a state of uncer- 
tainty, and throws stumbling-blocks in the way of the unlearned. 
This is sufficient to convince any one, who has a moderate share of 
Hebrew learning, that this writer has not manifested a profound know- 
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Yedge in Hebrew criticism, or he would have known, that the word 
MYIIa, Gibeahk, does not mean a Aill, and cannot be so translated. 


It is, to be sure, translated in the hill, 1. Sam. vii. 1. in the English 
translation, from which this Hebraist has taken it, but we shall soon 
see that the translation is wrong. eRe 

It appears that this writer cannot render myaia, Gibeah, in the 


hill, without taking an unwarrantable liberty with the original, 
after the plan of Kennicott and De Rossi, by interpolating 
the 7, He, emphatic, and so he translates it, im THE hill. 
If this is not trifling with the original, by stretching forth the 
hand to support the hallowed ark of God, with the forbidden inven- 
tions of man, I am ata loss to know what is. | 

That the word 7Yy292, Gibeah, 1 Sam. vii. 1. which should have 


been translated 7m Gibeah, but which is rendered zn the hill, has been 
translated wrong, will appear evident from what ‘follows. It is said, 
And the men of the hill ; but the question would then be, what hill 
was this where the ark of the Lord was brought? why we should be 
altogether at a loss to know; it would be uncertain, and the best con- 
clusion in this case would be by. a perhaps—guess-work ; when the 
very word is plain and express. By turning then to the 2 Sam. vi. 
3. 4. “we find it is said, The house of Abinadab which was at NYAID 


Gibeah, not, The house of Abinadab which was in the hill. There- 
fore the very same word 1 Sam. vii. 1. APAID, 2 Gibeah, has been 


improperly translated in the hill ; and this writer has presumed, in the 
above passage, to copy from the translation only, the words in the hill. 
But this word-cannot be so translated, it must be rendered as it is in 
every other part of Scripture where it occurs, to mean the royal city 
Gibeah, the dwelling-place of Saul. However, this writer is found 
in good company, viz. the translators, who have set him the exam- 
ple; frem the translation, it appears, he has copied it, for, to a cer- 
tainty, there is not any authority in the original for rendering this 
word so written by zz the hill. But this is one of “the fortuitous 
shoots” of Mr. H’s imagination, calculated to support, and not to 
silence, this objection, which Deists, from the early ages, have brought 
against this passage. Whereas, when the Scriptures are permitted to 
speak in their own native language, I have given sufficient proof, that 
without our aid the objection is done away. 

I find that this writer, like the Greeks of old, is so refined in his 
notion concerning the unity of God, that he starts at the very idea of 
supposing that the noun DYN, Elohim, is a noun singular ; or that 


God is one ony in essence and in person. Concerning this most 
important subject, I am governed, not only by right reason, but by 
the positive declaration of Scripture; and am filly convinced, that 
God is onz, and No Morx, that his glory he will not give to another ; 
and that those who think there are more, are decidedly Polytheists. 
When I find that the inspired penman was instructed to strike at the 
very root of the polytheism of that age, by joining the noun DON 


Elohim, with the third person singular of the verb, in the first opening 
VOL. VII. NO, XIV. B 
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of the sacred volume, DYN NIA MUN DA, In the beginning God 

Sah C3 T ° o i a 
created : itis conclusive evidence with me, and must be with every thinking 
man, that DTN, Elohim, is a noun singular; otherwise, were we 


to admit that it was a noun plural, then the first verse in Genesis must 
be translated thus, In the beginning Gods created, &e. It has often 
been said, as it is by this writer, that the word is singular when it is 
applied to the true God, and plural when applied to the Gods of the 
heathens. But if this were admitted, there would be no certainty in 
the language: this isnot the case in any other language, and as ideas 
are the same in all ages and nations, it cannot be so in that most com- 
prehensive of all languages, the Hebrew. { orld 2 of 

I do not mean to offend this gentleman, but I .am under the netes- 
sity of showing, that he is not critically learned in Hebrew. © He tells 
us, .* that 37; Dabar, means indifferently either a word, or @ 


thing.” This is not the case, the radical form of 94, Dadar, is used 
to convey a variety of meanings, and it has near 300 different modes 
for variation in expression, which can neither be understood, nor . 
applied, without attending to the ancient custom when the Hebrew 
was a living language, which is absolutely necessary before 
he can lay any claim to Hebrew criticism. The learned reader 
will excuse. .me for writmg the word 927, Dabar, without 
the vowels, which is this wyiter’s method . of . reading and 
understariding Hebrew. Iam at a loss to know how this and alk 
writers, can pronounce the letters dbr without their proper 
vowels! they of necessity put in vowels at pleasure, and so “ make 
the Hebrew words say any thmg, or nothing, just as imagination 
prompts them.”? Sucha methad can only be followed by those, whose 
knowledge extends no farther than the alphabet of the language. 
This must appear evident without any comment. ~The same radix 
927, Dabar, which this writer says “means indifferently a’ word, or 
a thing,’ does. not “ mean a word or a thing,” ‘at the mere pleasure 
of the'translator, but by a certain rule of which he is ignorant.. ‘The. 
same radix is used to mean a discourse, rehearse, say, command, 
answer, commune, judgment, name,. business, utter, matter, advice, 
thought, uncleanness, errand, cause, sentence, report, message, talk, 
deed, manner, affair, speech, council, effect, promise, eloquent, spoken, 
song, saying, subdue, destroy, smurrain, pestilence, plague, desert, 
wilderness, a fold, a bee, holy of holies, oracle, speak, bade, tell, teach, 
declare, appoint, &c. &c» But when 97, Dadar, is applied to mean 
a word, it has a different construction to what it necessarily has when 
it is applied to mean a matter, or thing ; and so for every other appli- 
cation of the word. So that before this gentleman had .rushed 
unadyvisedly into the battle, he should have armed himself, with 
necessary weapons, if he meant to keep his ground, He should haye 
known the reasons for these different applications which were attended 
to by the-ancient Hebrews, and which must neeessarily be known) by 
. every critic in the language, in order to form that vast variety of 

expression referred to above, with certainty, as’ is the case in all 
langtages. : : . ao 


w 
— 
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Thus it appears, that Mr, H. applies words, whatever their con- 
struction may be, to mean,any thing which is comprehended in. the 
radix. Such bold adventurers can never give the true meaning of an 
passage in Hebrew. By this writer’s method, and all who, like him, 
write ata venture, the language, though it is certain in its meaning 
and application, would.be altogether uncertain, there would be no 
certainty in the Bible for any thing. Now, as I refer to the Scripture, 
and not to Father Simon, or to any other father, for authority; and 
as. I have proved that Hebrew words are as certain in their 
meaning and application, as words arein any other language, how is 


this gentleman justified in saying, 


“* We have a shrewd guess of what Father Simon meant by endeavouring to 
persuade us, that the signifcation of Hebrew words was uncertain ; and 1, am 
sorry to say Mr. Bellamy’s criticisms, aud Father Simon’s assertions, speak the 
same language.” 

In 1 Sam. iv. 8. there are three words in the original, 
which in the translation are only rendered by the word. these, viz. 
on soy TONA, so that two words have been omitted by the trans- 

or) “2 oF SF sep 


lators. ‘These three words I translate thus, after this manner, or with 
these things. But Mr. H. again thinks he can find fault, he says, 


“‘ There is not a passage in the Hebrew Bible, in which aes signifies 
ARON 


after this manner.” 


No!, what does he think of py) wy PDN, AFTER THIS 


MANNER ye shall offer daily. Numb. xxviii. 24. Here the manner of 

the sacrifices mentioned in the preceding verses is summed up by 

the word TON, gfier. this. manner, viz. after this manner, or, with 
+ ee Tr 


these things, they were to observe the sacrifices. If this curious 
objector had not been determined to find fault at all events, wading 
through thick and thin, to establish his point, right or wrong, he would 
have said, that I not only translate the passage by the werds,. after 
this manner, as is the case throughout the scripture, but by the words 
which immediately follow, viz. or, with these things, which are both 
comprehended and understood by the above words. But I have 
abided by my usual method of suffering the Scripture to determine 
the mattet, and that authority has determined the above translation 
to be right. 

With regard to the hacknied observation, that the noun DON: 
Elohim, is a plural noun when predicated of the heathen idols, but 
singular when applied to the true God; such a miserable subterfuge 
must appear absurd even to the unlearned ;no custom in any language 
can make a noun singular, plural, or a plural noun, singular; it isa 
pity, that men of learning should amuse themselves with such lame 
tales. I have shown in the OrnHion, and inthe former volumes of this 
Journal, that throughout the Scriptures, wherever the word DY}>N, 


Elohim, occurs, the 0, mem, forms the absolute, and not the plural, 
by which it is distinguished from 79x, Elohea, the relative, which 
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regularly occurs im regimen, as apy TION, God of Jacob — 
oxnu TN, God of Israel — DYIW TORN, God of Heaven. 


The passage which this writer has selected to prove the plurality 
of the word m question, is Deut. viv 14. 


DPT Ny CON DYN ON NAD NP 


Which is translated thus, Ye shall not go after other Gods, the Gods of 
the people: Here this writer, like the translators, makes no dis- 
tinction between DDR, Elohim, and TDN; Elohea. 'This trans- 


lation is altogether inadmissible; Mr. H. is again guilty of what 
I have before observed, viz. that of supplyimg, and expelling, 
words at pleasure. It ts reasonable to conclude, that he is either 
trifling with your readers, or attempting to define what he is 
ignorant of, when he takes such unpardonable liberties. Why has 
he taken the liberty of excluding the f§ prefixed to the word 
SON, Elohea ? this is the method practised by those menders of the 


Hebrew, Kennicott and De Rossi, by which it appears, that neither 
they, nor Mr. H., knew what to do with it, and therefore the shortest 
way was to expunge it from the word. 

Mem, as a prefix, hasa great variety of applications, it means from, 
even, without, out, in, them, among, before, since, at, of, some, against, 
&¢. §c. and agreeably to the construction above alluded to, it implies 
the nominative, genitive, accusative, and ablative cases, as well as 
the dative case: see Numb. xvi. 9. Ezek. xxxiv. 18. In these 
passages, {3, mem, has its meaning, it is not to be expelled from the 
passage ; and THON, Elohea, which this writer erroneously states to 


be plural, is evidently singular, which, with % prefixed, reads, unto 
a God. ' 
To say that this word is plural, when applied to the heathen Gods, 
and singular when applied to the true God, shows but a very trivial 
acquaintance with the original language; such copiers of Kennicott 
and De Rossi may ask more questions, and start more objections, in 
one minute, than can be answered in a day, but not a single ray of 
light ever shined through those dark lanthorns, so as to enable us to 
discover truth from error, or that would assist us in reconciling those 
many contradictory passages in the translation, which have for so 
many ages been bandied about by Deists, to disturb the peace of 
society, and to destroy, if possible, the religion of the Bible. In 
order, therefore, to refute such an assertion, we will turn to passages 
where it is applied to an idol, and where it can only be applied as a nour 
singular. 2 Kings, i. 2. Go inquire of HPV TION pa be oyaa 
Baal-zebub, God of Ekron.— Jonah, 1. 5. every man unto THON 


his god. In these, and many other passages, this word, which is 
applied to the idol gods, is plainly used by the sacred writer as a noun 
singular. I shall notice but another, because the translators have 
tendered it plural, but we shall find that it is obviously singular; it 
may also prevent this and other writers from making any attempt to 
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bring it forward on this ground should they meet with it. It is said 
in Exodus xi. 12. OM TON-ID2 And against all the gods of 
Egypt. This translation is wrong, for with this rendering they have 
been obliged to interpolate 7, he, in the word TION, Elohea, viz. 


THE gods ; but if we render it as it is in other places of Scripture, as 
a noun singular, we have no occasion to mend the original, the clause 
reads, and against Every Gop of Egypt. Now it certainly must be 
evident to every one, that if TDN, Elohea, must necessarily be 


rendered as a noun sINGULAR in one place, it cannot be rendered as a 
noun PLURAL in another; it is obviously translated asa noun singular 
throughout the Scripture, when it is applied either to the true God, 
er to the gods of the heathen; it is manifestly said, Dy TON, 


God of Heaven—Ipy ‘TON, God of Jacobh—INWH YIN, God of 
Zsrael— py TON, God of Ekron. 


There is also another error this writer has fallen into, by not 
attending to the plain rules of the language, in translating MN, @fter. 


This word has a great variety of applications. In its simple radical 
form, it means, after, behind, following, afterward, hereafter, &c. 5c. 
But if gentlemen will put forth such undigested matter, ren- 
dered still more absurd by an uncertain random method of trans- 
lating, and will choose words at pleasure as may suit. their whims and 
fanciful suggestions, at the same time neglecting even the orderly gram- 
matical arrangement; no wonder that any two of these adventurers are 
incapable of translating the same passage so as to agree with each other. 
On this ground it is that Mr. H. has erred in the translation of this word, 
for with the construction above alluded to, it takes the pronoun as 
well as the preposition, and must be rendered as it is in other places 
of scripture, by, after that, Gen, xiii. 14. YN Arrer tHat Lot 


separated, Ley. xiii. 55. IN AFTER THAT it is washed. Ch. xxv. 48. 
SIITIN AFTER THAT he is sold. Numb. xxx. 15. TIN: AFTER THAT 


he hath heard. 'The clause will then truly read thus: Thou shalt not 
go after that strange god. 
But the repetition of the noun ass Elohea seems to have puzzled 


the translators as well as this writer. However, the translation I am 
giving is confirmed by other parts of scripture, which also prove 
that DTN and TION are nouns singular, the first clause reads, 


Ye shall not go after that strange God, it then became necessary for 
the divine writer to say what strange God he referred to, and when 
no word or letter is taken from the original under a pretence of mending 
what must by such mending be necessarily marred, the answer is; 
unto a God of the people. ‘The whole verse reads agreeably to reason 
and sound speech, without making DTN a plural noun, viz, Ye 


shall not Go.AFTER that strange God, UNTO a God of the people. 
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The strongest passage that can be adduced by those who contend that 
the word 5['7i22 Elohim is plural, or that it signifies a plurality of 


persons or Gods, isin Exod. xxx. 4. They say “it is connected 
with a pronoun plural,’? however, we shail find that it is a noun 
singular in this place also, and signifies one idol, or one God only. 
The clause stands thus, Paley PON rin, these be thy gods, O 


Israel. A little attention to similar passages, to reason, and to the 
obvious customs of the ancient Hebrews, will soon silence this objec- 
tion, without supposing that COON Elohim, was understood by them 


as a plural noun. | 
There is one circumstance which has been overlooked by all writers 

in all ages since the dispersion of the Jews. When the Hebrews came 
out of Egypt, we are told that their number amounted to above six 
hundred thousand men from twenty years old to fifty, to these if we 
add the tribe of Levi of the same age, they will be nearly. 700,000; 
“if we add those under the age of twenty years we may fairly admit 
the males to have been above one million; and if we allow the females 
to have been as numerous, their population at that period could not 
have been less than two millions. Now when Moses went ‘up into the 
mount to receive the law, and to be instructed in the ceremonies of 
that dispensation, we find that the people who had been accustomed to 
keep the seventh day as sacred to God, began to be clamorous for the 
establishment of public worship. This may.,seem strange to some, 
because, it has been understood that they worshipped the idol only ; 
but that this was not:so, is evident from the words of Aaron Ch, xxxii. 5. 
"And when Aaron saw it (the calf), he built an altar before it, and Aaron 
made proclamation, and satd, to-morrow is a feast to the Lord. And 
they rose up early on the morrow, and offered burnt-offerings, and 
brought peace offerings. From. which it is evident’ that this being a 
JSeast of the Lord, they did not worship the calf only, but through. this 
heifer, which was.a symbol so understood by them, they .worshipped 
God agreeably to the ancient order of represeritative worship. If 
then this was the ancient order of divine worship, we may be asked, 
what necessity was there for a new dispensation? the same question 
may be asked when Christ came to establish a new dispensation. The 
Jewish church had arrived at its consummation, for as to things of a 
spiritual nature, their views were so external, that nothmg remained 
among them in any part of their significative worship, according to 
its original institution by which 'the things in outward nature- were 
chosen to prefigure the passions, and affections of the mind. -So in 
like manner the ancient worship, which had been established’ at, the 
time of Noah, had become so external, that nothing..of its original 
representation by the meaning of things in outward nature, as applica- 
ble to the various good and evil affections in man, was) understood, 
by them: such is the style in which. scripture. is written a, know- 
ledge indeed, which rendered,them, complete masters in natural philo- 
sophy, so that a new dispensation was necessary. The people there- 
fore concluding that Moses, by his stay in the mount, had left them, 
came to Aaron and insisted that he should establish the order of 


* 
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worship, to which they had been accustomed in Egypt. Thus circum- 
stanced, he was obliged to comply, and it is expressly said, that he 
fashioned it with a graving tool, afier he had made tw a molten calf. 
Now had 99y Egel, i. e. calf, been plural, there had been so far some 


ground, but not a tenable one for the translation of PON thy Gods; 


but surely it will not be contended by any person who understands 
Hebrew, that this passage can be translated, these cALF be thy gods, 
as it is in the present translation from whence this writer has copied 
it, because even then, a similar objection would remain, the pronoun 
plural ribs Eleoh would scill be joined to the noun singular. 


There is one circumstance which has been overlooked. im all 
ages since the dispersion of the Jews. Christians, as well as. Jews 
have supposed that there was only one calf, which was that 
made by Aaron. Such views are conformable to. circumscribed 
notions, but it should have been remembered that a nation 

of some millions could not assemble to worship in: one place. 
The people were necessarily divided into separate congregations; 
therefore, in order that every congregation might direct their attention 
to that which was signified by the calf, according to ancient custom; 
a great number must have been made, that each congregation might 
_ have one.. So that though the pronoun plural TIN these, be applied 


to the whole number of golden calves in every tribe, it is evidently 
at the same time applied to the one identical form only, signified by 
the noun singular Say Calf. Yor this form, this idol, was ONLY ONE, 


one OTN Elohim, oxe Gon. Consequently there is no impropriety 


in the sacred writer using the pronoun plural when he spoke of the 
ageregate number of calves; it is the same as if he had said, these 
constitute the self-same TON God, or, these be thy God, these are but 


a model of the same identical tdol, cast in the same mould, which alte- 
gether are but ONE FORM, ONE VPN Gon. 


Had the word TON Elohea been plural, as a plurality of Gods 


implies a plurality of essences, and forms, they must then of necessity 
have had idols of various forms, but we are told that the form of this 
TDN Elohea was one, and Aaron confined them to the idea of the 


unity of God under one form only, and of one only metal, the most 
perfect, to signify to them that the unity of God, or that to worship 
the one eternal God was the most perfect of all worship. As well 
may we assert that the Roman Catholics in their different chapels 
do not worship the same God, or that Christians of different denomina- 
_tions, who have adopted different forms of worship, do not worship the 


same God, as to say that the word 37ON Llohea, by referring to. the 
eo G8 
same form, signified'a multiplicity of Gods, and is a plural noun. . 
Now if Jews and Christians will still conclude that Aaron had but 
one calf made, the argument is stil] incontrovertibly in favor of COTTON 


Elohim being a noun singular, as it would be absurd to say of one 
object, the calf, these be thy Gods. ‘Therefore whether Elohim be 
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understood as connected with a pronoun plural, and applied to the 
one form, viz. the Car, or whether it be applied to one object only, 
it plainly shows that it is a noun singular. 

Thus it appears that though there must necessarily have been 
many congregations, yet there was a unity in their worship; they 
worshipped one and thesame idol. A similar state of representative 
worship was instituted in the time of Jeroboam, who at the extreme 
parts of the kingdom set up a golden idol in the form of a calf; but 
will any one assert that their worship was not unique, or that their 


understanding the language, Iam confident. On this ground it is 
that the translators and commentators have made this serious blunder, 
by supposing that these words were plural, not having confined their 
views to the one specific form of the idol, which was always so under- 
stood by the ancient Hebrews, even down to the time of Onkelos and 
Jonathan; but Onkelos and Jonathan are no authority with this 
objector. Thus may Mr. H. and all modern Hebraists who like 


him have concluded that OWN Elohim, and x Elohea, are 


plural nouns, find a solution to every passage by which they have laid 
a foundation for polytheism. 

It may seem strange to many why the form of a calf should have 
been chosen as representative, for we cannot suppose that at this period, 
when the Hebrews, the most refined and scientific nation on earth, 
who for their learning and arts were resorted to by all nations, were 
so profoundly stupid as to worship this idol of gold as such. The 
same will apply in the time of Jeroboam 600 years afterward. This 
was a representative idol, it was used as such by the churches before 
the Israelitish church, and by the Egyptians and heathen worshippers 
when the Israelites came out of Egypt. DY Egel, properly means 


a FOUN bull, as a feminine noun, a heifer, Hosea x, 11. it was used 
by the heathen worshippers to represent the fire, as a symbol of the 
divine perfection. The ancient churches before the Israelitish church 
were accustomed to this kind of worship, by which, as above, they sig- 
nified the passions, good and evil, as appears from various parts of 
scripture. But the posterity of Abraham, while in Egypt, lost the 
true ancient symbolical worship of God, this index which pointed 
to every thing in nature as representative of some perfection in the 
creator, and had accustomed themselves to look externally only on 
those things which had an interior signification. That the form of 
this animal was one of the Egyptian idols is known, it was also 
retained in the Jewish worship as of the highest signification, it formed 
a part of the cherubim, and it was one of the animals seen by John 
before the throne. From this we are certain that by this animal 
was represented something, of which the professing world seems altoge-~ 
ther ignorant and which in .a future number may be a subject of 
useful and instructive investigation. 

With these original views of the language, it is impossible to make the 
«« Hebrew words signify any thing or nothing,’’ with which this writer, 
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not having so competent a knowledge as he ought to have had, 
before he had made such a charge, accuses me; I have shown 
that the language is as certain in its meaning and application as any 
other language is, and that when the ancient method of reading with 
the true vowels is neglected, it must appear to a demonstration, from 
the proofs given in your former numbers, that such smatterers in 
Hebrew may “ make the Hebrew words mean any thing, or nothing, 
just as imagination prompts them,” and the words of Father Simon, 
that lame alphabet Hebraist, are truly applicable to them. *On doit 
supposer comme une chose constante que la plupart des mots Hebreux 
sont ¢quivoques, et que leur signification est entiérement iricer- 
taine.’ } 

Although this gentleman has treated me a little roughly, 
striving for victory, when truth alone ought to be the object of 
our pursuit, I have used him gently: it is natural to expect 
something of this nature whenever an attempt is made to root 
up olderrors and prejudices. I have made allowances for the power- 
ful influence of early instruction, and prevailing opinions, which so 
frequently shut out the light of reason, spread the gloomy mantle of 
ignorance over the mind, and leave the whole man a lamentable 
example of the direful effects of bigotry and superstition. We natu- 
rally have a partiality for what we have been taught in our juvenile 
days, be it ever so absurd. Some are willing to draw a veil over these 
prejudices, with a—these are some of the hidden things of God—or 
with Mr. H. who says, “ that divine wisdom has ordained difficulties 
to remain, that such men may be snared, and fall by their own inven- 
tions.” No. X. p. 248. Alas! to what will bigotry and attachment 
to particular opinions lead some men! To charge the divine wisdom 
with ordaining difficulties in order that his creatures might be 
ensnared, is strongly described in a paragraph from the letter of 
a learned gentleman, who on reading the passage above quoted, 
says, @ 


“ What!divine wisdom makes a revelation, and in doing so ordains snares 
into which men may fall, and these unlucky persons are to be damned to all 
eternity for stumbling against blocks laid in their way by that diyine wisdom, 
which must foresee the event.” 


Iam sorry to say that Mr. H’s notions of the theology of the 
Bible are parallel with his depth in the knowledge of Hebrew; how 
can such views accord with that heart-rejoicing passage when God 
in infinite mercy declared his name to be, The Lord, the Lord God, 
merciful and gracious, long-suffering, and abundant in goodness and 
truth, keeping mercy for thousands, forgiving iniquity and transgression 
and sin? Or with those ever memorable words when the Redeemer 
wept over Jerusalem, saying, O Jerusalem, Jerusalem, thou that killest 
the prophets and stonest them that are sent unto thee, how often would 
I have gathered you together as a hen gathereth her chickens under her 
wings, and ye would not ? 
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Equally imconsistent with scripture truth is this gentleman, 
where he again brings in “divine wisdom” as laying stumbling: 
blocks in the way, by uncertain conclusions: he says, ‘¢and whether 
the divine wisdom intended by the plural form of this his name, to 
point out his trrune existence, must be left to eternity to discover.”” 
I think I have said enough to convince any one willimg to be con- 


vineed that DyIN Elohim is a noun singular. In the language of 


common sense J ask, if this be inexplicable, how should it agree with 
divine revelation? which says, Hear O Israel ITN WON mim). the 


Lord our God is one» for if it be inexplicable, it then ceases to be a 
revelation. , 


It may he necessary to take a little notice of what this writer has 
said on 1 Sam. xxviii. 8. where he tells us again that ON Elohine 


is construed with the participle plural, « yoy YN DYN Deos 
vidi ascendentes,”” I have seen Gods ascending, as it stands.in the trans- 
lation. But the Vulgate, Jerome, and the English translation, .are 
no. authority for such rendering ; to ‘these translations may. be_attri- 
buted all the confusion and misrepresentation, which have laid a foun- 
dation for deists to question the validity of the original... So long 
as this objector continues to think with Kennicott, De.Rossi, and 
some other such Hebraists, that i) yim forms the plural, so, long he 


will be stumbling over’ the difficulties he meets in -the transla- 
tions, but with the above understanding and application we are 


not under the necessity of supposing that OTN Elohim, is a noun 


plural, but evidently a noun singular. QOnkelos and Jonathan, who 
wrote when the Hebrew was a_ living language, who were. the 
great grammarians, the Johnsons of that day, were decided as to this 
matter, and always in strict conformity with ancient authority, under- 
stood that WW Elohim was a noun singular, whether it was applied 


to the. God of heaven, or. to the god of the heathen. But Onkelos 
must, according to Mr. H. be altogether ignorant of the true meaning 
of this word, for he says, he does not take Jonathan as authority. 
I say itis very evident, whether the divine writers applied the word 
to the true God, or to an idol, that they considered it as a noun singu- 
lar. ‘This is plain beyond the possibility of a ‘contradiction in, the 
passage before us. Saul inquired, IN TD what seest thou? and 


the woman said, ory SYN DTN I see a God, or, A “SUPREME 
ascending. Saul then. said JANIY TD what Jorm is HE of 2. and the 
woman said, an old man SCOMAEER, NYT and UE zs cloathed with’ a 
mantle. If the ‘sacred writer had. understood that myToe -Edohine 


was a plural noun, he certainly would not have joined the pronoun 
singular possessive to {INF us form, neither would he have con- 
RELA 


nected the pronoun singular NJ HE, with the noun singular UPN 
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tan 3 but he would have said, what form are Tury Of, and, -Tury 
are cloathed with mantles, for yin) mengoul, must have been plural also 


in order to have agreed with the pronoun. But Jonathan and 
Kimchi are no authority, says Mr. H. When such serious blunders 
as are made by this writer are sent forth with all the consequence of 
deep knowledge in Hebrew, it is certainly painful to hear those who 
were masters of their native language, told, that they did not under- 
stand the nature and import of words which they were in the daily 
habit of using ; that they did not know whether they were singular 
or plural; and that near 1800 years afterward such learned men 
should be told in effect by this writer, who has ventured to say that the 


root of p°7T>N is Sys9. Jonathan, you are ignorant of the meaning 


and application of words in your own language, because you do not 
think as I think, because you have asserted that OTN Llohim is a 


noun singular. 
Mr. H. asks “ what authority I adduce for rendering yor before 
gts 


fim ?” this isa trifling question, but it is another proof that the cus- 
tomary use of Hebrew words has not been studied by this writer. 
Otherwise he would have known that when one person makes his 
appearance before, or goes to another to communicate with him, 
it is understood that he speaks to him m8" 7 TD face to face. 


‘Thus when Moses was directed to go to Pharaoh, he was to present 
himself before him, to speak to him himself, or he might have spoken 
to him by another. Again, 1 Kings xviii. 30. And Elijah said unto 
all the people, come near unto me, and all the people came near sos 


BEroRE yim. ‘That this translation of the word is jtist, must appear 
evident, for we are told in thé 2ist verse, that Elijah came unto all 
the people who had assembled with 850 priests of Baal ; but wh 

he was going, as he was directed, to convince the people who was 
the true God, that they might have an ocularproof of the divine 
interposition for the glory of his name, he commands them to come 
YON before him, viz. to surround the altar, for it is said in the 21st 


verse, he had come tothem. Beside, the obvious meaning contained 
in the radix of this word, is my authority for reridering it by the word 
before, and with the pronoun postfixed, before him. see Gen. xii. 15. 
Ley. ix. 5.—xvi. 2. Exod. xxiii. 17.: Numb. xvi. 43.—xx. 10. Ezek. 
xli. 14.—xlii. 3, '7, 10, 13.—xliv. 4, &c. In all which places and 
many others, it has this signification. This translation will be allowed 
by the learned to be more proper, though Jerome and the Vulgate differ 
from it; but we must not look for critical Hebrew among Christians 
in the ninth century, nor in the old councils of the church of Rome, 
nor in the productions of many modern writers and professors: for 
it may be remembered I have before observed, that a modern writer 
in giving his opinion ona translation of one of the sacred books from the 
Hebrew, has ventured to say that it “conveys more. of the true cha- 
racter and meaning of the Hebrew, with fewer departures from the 
idiom of the English, than any other translation whatever that we 
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possess.” * What opinion are we to entertain of this gentleman’s 
knowledge of Hebrew, when it appears that the translator did not 
understand the grammar of the language. I hope Hebrew trans- 
lators will be more cautious in future, and not boast of reading 
« sober critics, Lowth, Leusden, &c.’? as Mr. H. boasts has been 
his practice; but adhere to the original Hebrew, and confirm the 
reading by other parts of scripture, where the same word with the 
same construction and reading can have no other application. This 
is that which can alone be depended on, and no other anthority can 
possibly be received as conclusive. For were there a thousand dif- 
ferent translators in different parts of the world, who governed them- 
selves by this unerring rule, their translations would all perfectly 
agree ; and on the other hand, were there as many who attempted 
to translate by the random method adopted by Mr. H. who is leaning 
on such sober critics as Dr. Kennicott, De Rossi, and others of the 
same stamp, they would all disagree concerning the meaning and 
application. Ihave read Lowth, called by this gentleman a “sober 
critic,” and I find such liberties taken by him as are not in any 
degree countenanced by Hebrew authority, or he would never have 
supposed that 19? lamo, was anciently written nv? lamoth, 


But what is worse than all this, Mr. H. says, “ supposing DN 
Elohim to come from ON JSortitudo, virtus’?—surely it was his bissiiese 
to have informed himself before he had turned critic, that ory 


Elohim does not come from either ON, or from any root in the 


Hebrew, Arabic, or from any root whatever in any other language. 
Had it been derived from another word, it would have been a very 
improper word to have represented him who had no beginning. It 
is a compound word, consequently not derived, any more than the 
divine being derives his existence from another divine being. This 


on reflection will be a convincing proof that ODN Elohim is a noun 


singular, for as there cannot be two sELF-EXISTENT beings, the word 
which signifies the one eternal God, cannot be PLURAL. ” 

I shall now, after having given undeniable proof of the lament. 
able errors of Kennicott, and his supporters, leave the learned and 
reflecting reader to form his opinion of Mr. H. for the liberty he has 
taken in saying, “we havea specimen of Mr, B’s modesty in his charg- 
mg Dr. Kennicott and De Rossi with ignorance of the Hebrew.” [ 
certainly have charged them with ignorance of the Hebrew, and I have 
not only charged them with ignorance, but have also substantiated 
that charge. Now. as Mr. H. has not been able to detect the 
errors of Kennicott and De Rossi, but has industriously followed 
them, and has foisted their hacknied remarks into his article ; and as 
I have shown the manifest errors of those writers; are we to say, that 





« Vide Journal Vol. 1. P. 162. 
2 See the Ophion, and former numbers of the Journal. 
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‘we have a specimen of Mr. H’s modesty,” in boldly, without a 
shadow of proof, defending these znnovaters ? or that “we have a 
specimen”? of his ignorance in being led by men, who, it is obvious, 
had not even fully acquainted themselves with the grammar, syntax, 
and construction of the language? Not to mention their complete 
ignorance of its spirit, idiom, and phraseology, so peculiar to itself, 
which is one mark of its originality, concerning which, in all their 
writings, they appear to be perfectly ignorant. Let this gentleman, 
and all those who place their belief in the Hebrew mend- 
ings of these writers, turn to my article in your Journal, No. XI. 
p- 160. where they will find that such proof is given as cannot be 
controverted by Mr. H. or any random pretender to Hebrew. I say 
random pretender, because it must by this time, if this writer be open 
to conviction, appear even to himself, that all, who write without the 
true vowels, write at random, in a state of uncertainty. On this 
subject he says,, 

“« But his (Mr. B’s) ability to maintain and prove the absolute integrity of 
the Hebrew text, is what, I thought, no sober scholar would at this day pre- 
tend to—one would naturally suppose, that some respect should be paid to the 
arguments of Joh. Morinus, Ludov. Capellus, and other learned men who have 
written on this subject. Dr. Marsh, in his lectures on Divinity, lately pub- 
lished, states this subject with great perspicuity, and though he admits the 
integrity of the Hebrew text, from the time it was fixed by the Masora, yet ia 
the conclusion he very properly observes, ‘ our notions of integrity must not 
be carried to such a height as to imply that no deviations from the sacred auto- 
graphs were retained in the Masoretic text.’ Now if we admit the professor to 
be a competent judge, what must we think of Mr. Bellamy’s Absolute integrity 
of the Hebrew text?’ 

I will not say that this writer is intentionally guilty of egotism, 
but I may be permitted to observe, that some people acquire 
an unfortunate habit of something like it. Mr. H. speaks - here, 
indeed, like the “oracle of the Pythian goddess,” as though there 
was no appeal from his decision; even the ability of the Professor 
himself has not been fully sanctioned by the entire approval of this 
instructor of those eminent masters in Hebrew literature, Jonathan, 
Onkelos, Kimchi, &c.; but he florishes away as he ‘finishes the para- 
graph with “now if we admit the Professor to be a competent 
judge, what must we think of Mr. Bellamy’s absolute integrity of 
the Hebrew text? it is what I rHovucur no sober scholar would at 
this day pretend to.”” What claim Mr. H. can make to these we’s 
and J’s, as sitting in the seat of judgment, I leave for the learned 
reader to determine, which, from the specimens above given, he will 
not be at a loss to do without much trouble. 

As to the “ ability to maintain and prove the absolute integrity of 
the Hebrew text,”? I am of opinion that it requires no great ability. 
to prove that it is now as perfect as it was in the days ot Moses. I 
pay respect to every learned man as well as Morinus, Capellus, &c. 

ecause, had it not been for the labors of learned men, the nations of 
Europe would have had no Bible ; and were it not for the care and 
attention of learned. men in the present day, the Bible would soon be 
corrupted by such menders as Kennicott, De Rossi, and others who 
lean on those broken reeds. But neither Morinus, nor Capellus, nor 
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any other learned men, have been able, had they been willing, to impeach 
the absolute integrity of the Flebrew text. There is not a surer mark 
of a man’s ignorance of the original, than when be speaks against the 
absolute integrity of the text. I have betore said, and it is true, that 
if an improper letter were put into every word in the Hebrew Bible, 
@ critic in the language would as easily put themmnght, as a school-boy 
would point out an error in orthography. | 

I know nothing of Professor Marsh’s erudition in Hebrew, there- 
fore can say nothing in reply to Mr. H. where he remarks “ now if 
we admit the Professor to be a: competent’ judge.” But I can say 
thus far, that:as Dr: Marsh admits the absolute mtegrity of the 
Hebrew text from the time of the Masorah, by whom, I presume, the 
Professor means Ezra, and ‘the men of the great synagogue, it is a 
proof that the learned Dr. is well convinced so far of the absolute 
mtegrity of the text. sake | 

But Mr. H. has been “ accustomed to read sober.¢ritics, Lowth, 
Leusden, &c. what they have to say, they advance with modesty, and 
proceed like men searching for truth.” It 1s as easy to point out 
numbers of errors in Lowth and Leusden, as it has been to point out 
ae many false translations of those ‘‘ sober critics,’ Kennicott and 

e Rossi. What can this writer suppose I am in search of, if 1 am 
‘not searching for truth? I need not search for that which is not true, 
it is to be met with in every direction; it is a plant which thrives in 
every barren soil; and I leave it for the intelligent reader to deter- 
mine, whether this pernicious weed has not overspread the ground 
on which this gentleman has taken his stand. The “ sober critics,’? 
however, he has been accustomed to read, have not yet enabled him 
to know the difference in Hebrew between a city anda hild—whether 
os Egel, was applied to the one specific, form, or to a multiplicity 


of calves—they have even left him to grope his way, in worse than 
Egyptian darkness, concerning one of the most important words in 


the sacred volume, the word DTN, Elohim, which they have, sup- 


posed to be a plural noun; and Mr. H. following these blind guides, 
has, like them, blundered on a root, from which they have thought. it 
may be derived, when (as above) I have asserted that it is not a deriva- 
tive, and have referred for proof where that important subject ts fully 
treated of. 

I do not know what this writer means by the words, “ what they 
have to say, they advance with modesty,”? unless he means that what 
IT advance is immodestly advanced ; it is an insinuation which will do 
him no credit with the unprejudiced reader. If we say two and two 
make four, where is the impropriety in declaring it-to be so?) when 
the thing is self-evident, would it not be affectation to say with another 
modern suppositionist, “ I humbly apprehend” that two and two 
make four? Thus these writers utter their dogmas with an affected 
humility, and at the sam¢ time, though’they use such words as’ “I hum- 
bly conceive—I humbly apprehend—with deference to the opinion of 
the learned,”’ thus preparing the way for a favorable reception; they 
are, with all this outward display of appealing to superior judgment, 
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as fixed in their opmion without that proof, which can only be admitted 

as conclusive, as | am, when the subjects I advance are unequivocally 
confirmed by that unerring guide, the original Hebrew Scriptures. 
What I have advanced are not fanciful suppositions, conjectures, 
uncertain conclusions, * fortuitous shoots,’ random translations, and 
guess-work; Ihave not proved from the English Bible, as Mr. H. has 
attempted to do, but from the Hebrew, that which must necessarily 
be allowed to be true : it 1s the Scripture itself in the original, where 
the same words occur, which can have no other meaning, that deter- 
mines the truth of what I have advanced ; and yet this writer calls 
them my * decisions.”? He says, “ likethe priestess of the Pythian 
Apollo, I deliver Oracres, and that from my decisions there is no 
appeal.’? I hope by this time he will be convinced that the oracles I 
deliver, are the Scriptures, the literal meaning of the original Hebrew, 
the literal truth ; and from the decisions of these OraAcueEs there cer- 
tainly is no appeal. | 


T shall now take leave of Mr. H. by observing, that on the 
whole, it must be acceptable to Biblical students to seé so many 
gentlemen of talent and learning advancing towards a perfection in 
the original language, which has now become so absolutely necessary, 
not only to constitute the character of general learning, because 
it is the only key to open the gates of Eastern literature ; but because 
without it, those very numerous contradictions and inconsistencies, 
which we find in the modern translations, and by which Deists, ever 
since the dispersion of the Jews, have endeavoured to root up the 
religion »of the Bibley cannot be reconciled and answered. I say 
absolutely necessary, because Deists, who, in general, are intelligent, 
though not learned men, who are governed by the present transla- 
tion, mostly avail themselves of every opportunity to reprobate 
the book, which they think contains accounts of circumstances, 
altogether inconsistent with those high and dignified views we ought 
to entertain concerning its divine author. I conclude with my hearty 
wish for -a rapid circulation of this publication; no clergyman, no 
minister, in the British Empire, ought to be without it; it would 
show a carelessness in fulfilling the solemn duties of his office, because 
itis the only learned medium in Europe for elucidating those very 
Scriptures, which since the days of Jerome, and the compilers of 
the Vulgate, have been quoted to support the cause of Deism, having 
never been translated consistently with the original Hebrew. 


ana _JOHN BELLAMY. 
London, Dec, 1812. | Wa See 
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MISCELLANEOUS OBSERVATIONS 


On several Ancient and Modern Authors. 
: NO. II. 


Appbison’s Notes on his translation of part of Ovid's 
Metamorphoses. rye 


" Ovin’s verse is, Consiliis, non curribus, utere nostris. This 
way of joining two such different ideas, as Chariot and Counsel, 
to the same verb, is mightily used by Ovid, but is a-very low kind 
of wit, and has always in it a mixture of pun, because the verb 
must be taken in a different sense when it is joined with one of 
the things from what it has in conjunction with the other. ‘Thus 
in the end of’ this story he tells you, that Jupiter flung a thunder- 
bolt at Phieton—pariterque animaque rotisque Expuht aurigam ; 
where he makes a forced piece of Latin, (Anima expulit aurigam,) 
that he may couple the soul and the wheels to the same verb.” 
Something of this kind, which so much displeased Addison, 
may be found even in Cicero, Virgil, and Horace. 
Una atque eadem nox erat, qua’ pretor amoris turpissimé 
_flamma, ac classis populi Romani predonum incendio CONFLA= 
GRABAT.— Cicero In Verr. lib. 5. cap. 35. 
De civitate maluit quam de sententia DIMOVERI.—Cic. pro 
Sextio. c. 47. 
Abnegat, znceptoque et sedibus HARET in iisdem.—Virg. Ain, 
aI. 654. " 
Ccelo palmas cum voce TETENDIT.—Ain. 11. 688. 
Tunc nec mens mihi nec color certa sede 2444NET.— Hor. Carm, 
1. 13. 5. Non animum metu, Non mortis laguets EXPEDIES 
caput. —Hor. Carm. 3. 24. 7. | 





Toup, in his Index to Longinus, affirms, that the verb xaras- 

aigersatew is used by no other Greek author than Longinus. 

It is used by Plutarch in his Lives of the Gracchi. Aedxsos yao 
“Ooririos, ayyp GAryagyinds, xual duvards ev ty Bourn, medrspoy jey 
ekimecey Omatelay magayyehAwyy TO Taiou rov davyiov mpomryaryavTos, 
éxcivoy 02 KATAPXAIPEXIASANTOX. p. 1539. H. Steph, 


Brunck, on Aristophanes, Equit. 400. Ei ce py pica, vyevol- 
pny tv Kperivov xwbiov, remarks, I’svoiuyy eam _ significatio- 
nem habens, a qua denominatur, qua quum pollet, particulam 
dy nunquam adsciscit, que optativum potentialem semper comi- 
tatur. Ajax apud Sophoclem filio suo dicit: & mai yévoso margos 
evruyeotegos. Optat. Si diceret yévor’ dv, longe diversus esset 
sensus, neque is sic absolutus: Lveres patre fortunatior, si tale 
quid, vel tale, contingeret, : 
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I shall not presume to controvert Brunck’s position: but I am 
at a loss to know how the following phrases are to be reconciled 
with the rule. 

Te ror Fei’ Weung ye nad 2¢ Fpolny ovow’ “IKOI. Hom. Od, 9. 248. 

0 200V, OU Tis ExeivoY avo dAnAnMEVOS endaoy 

ayysrrwy ILEIXELE yovaine te xab piroy vidv. Hom. Od. 2.123. 

"Edn yoo vintas Te nal ywara yarueos cixpnov 

Odpavebev naTiov Cexaty eg yaiay "IKOITO. Hesiod. Theogon. 723. 

"AAW on ay payéraitos XEXAITO yao, ci poyéoaro. 

Aristophanes. Equites. 1057. 

Hesiop. Oper. et D. 11. 85. 

"Aoydmevos TH TOWT apoTOU, Grav axpoy exETANs 
xeipt AxBuv comnuc, Body ext vorrov lana 
evOpuov EAxdvtwy mera Pw. 

I have no opportunity at present of examining how this passage 
is printed in the best editions of Hesiod. I think the true reading 
1S, ——_——— 6a, cinpov exyerays 

xeIoh AaBay, “OPILHKI Body éxi NOTOP txnas 
1.€. epixynos varou Body domyxs. 
Moscuus. Epitaph. Bionis. v. 14. 
Lrevpovios, pbescle map’ voUow ciara, xdxvol, 
wal yorpois oTOMATETCH pwsAlodeTe wevbinoyv ody, 
Olav OmeTecoss MOTs yelreos ynpuY celdev. 
For duergois I am inclined to substitute ‘HMETEPOS, i. e. Bion. 

In the following verses of Muszus’s Poem on Hero and 
Leander, (v. 96.) in which he describes the effects of sudden love 
on Leander, Kidz 0 pay tore SepGBos, dveudely, Tpdpn0s, aides. 

ET Pee [LEv KPAOIN, ccldws OF jasy Elven ccAdvan. 
instead of dyaidein (translated impudentia) should be read 
“ANATAEIH, speechlessness. ‘This symptom is taken notice of by 
Sappho, in the fragment of her famous ode «is xopyy. 

ws cp eldw oe, Bpovews me dwvdis 

obdey 20° Teen, 

GAAA napmev yrdioo sayy 
In the same poem, v. 213. 

— Kai pw bainretwy, odx oboe bivra Bowrny, 
od Ooacby "Oolava, xh aBooyov dandy amakns, 
mareldos dytimdposo moth yAunvy Opmoy ixoluyy. 

This must be restored from Homer, 
Kai wv (Hero’s lamp) érirredwy, odx OVE ATONTA BOQTHN, | 
(émimredwy vid.) od, &c. ) 
Tlyiadas + eoogayts xxl "OE ATONTA Bouryy, 
"Apurov 7 sathns wins 
Hom. Odyss. «'. 272. 
In Terence Eunuch. 5. 8. 52. 


VOL. VII. NO. XIV. agi. 
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Accipit hominum nemo melius prorsus, neque pfrolixius, would 

be more elegant than Accipit hominem nemo, &c. 
Emendations on SopHocies. Qédipus T. v. 117. 
Creon, being questioned by CEédipus as to the place of 
Laius’s death, answers, 
Oewpos, We Edacxsy, exdymay, meAsy 
mpos olxov odx 2 Txe0’ ws cemerr any. 
CEdipus. 0” ceyy/ehos Ths, Oude Cupm gar wp tou 
xUTEIO » OTOU TIS expuccdoiv & eX phran’ AY ; 
Creon. bynjoxoucs 7205 TAHV tS as 0s $08 duyay, 
by Elde, TARY EY, outey eix’” eldws dparas. 
I think rw preferable to Grou, ti being understood. 
nated, “OTOs tis, expalav, eypyour’ av ; 
any circumstance which one having heard, might make sub- 
servient to a discovery of the murderer. 
CEdip. T. 624. 
Oray moobstenc, oidy 2ors TO Dboverv. 
Perhaps, ———oidv ioti, rd $$oveiy. the article rd for the re- 
lative 6. 
Cédipus T. 715. Kal roy py, oom = V4 daris, Eevos wore 
Anore doveove” ey TpimActig ALOE NTONS. 
Better perhaps, Kal tov piv, women y "HN déric, Gevos more 
Ae ee ee 
Cid. T. v. 1526. 
24 meer pees Gnas 8 2v01x!, Asucoer , Oldie mous ove 
is Ta xAgiv’ aiviyar ner, reek KOATIOT 05 HV Os CVINOs 
ore oe) ChAw MOAT OY xee} TUN CLES emi PACTOv, 
$00 0Y adoowvee Being Eupdoods ernaudev. 

Chis ¢ Alene should be thus restored, 

o Tar OAS OAPs § Evoixol, Asucret’, Oidimons 082 

(35 Ta xAgiv’ siviypar yon, xa PATIO TOS Hy avn 

“ON tis ob ZHAOY (for e¢nrov) pgaid la TAILS thyais emiBrzmuy ;) 

els Goov xAvowye Sesvis Euedopas eAnAuiey. 

CEdipus Col. 45. arn iAs@ ey Tov ixéryy Oe salvo" 
wor’ vy eopas Vis Tice dy eEEAGosy ert. 
For dore should be substituted ‘Q5, Nam. 
CEdipus Col. 194. Perhaps wass Be. Axouss ; 
CEdip. Col. 638. 

Theseus assures Cédipus of his protection, and permits him to 
remain in his kingdom, and adds, addressing himself to the Chorus: 
first : Ei? evdad’ 400 ro bevy plyveh vy ce yy 

Takw dvaacoey’ ei 0 eu0d orcive pete 
708 400, TOUT, Oidinous, Oidwpel cos 
uplvavrs xpno bos THE Yap Evvoloopuctt. 
These verses appear to me to require the following alterations: 
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EIT’ ivba8? 400 ro Fev pluverv, of viv 
rakw duaaccey’ EIT’ éuot otelyew pire, 
700 HOU. TovTwY x.T. A. 
After 703’ 48d, understand éxol, 
CEdipus Col. 797. 
In the conclusion of GEdipus’s reply to Creon, who had in vain 
endeavoured to persuade him to return to Thebes, 
adn’, olbee yap vs TavTH ad melbay, 18s 
yucs O bce Sav evdad’. od ye ay xaxds, 
ove wo" EXOVT ES, bipey, el Tepmoipela. 
IT should prefer, 22’, oldu yap oe ratte wy IELXZONT’, 11, —— 
CEdipus Col. v. 1121. 
CEdipus, overjoyed at recovering his daughters, thus beginsa 
speech to ‘Theseus, who had restored them to him, 
*2. Eeive, aay batworts mpos TO Aimupes, 
Texy’ el over’ dedkmrc pnrdven Aayoy. 
emlotapcs yap THvde oHy és Tao ea} 
Tepbw map’ adrov pndevds mehucperyy. 
Here, in my opinion, the following emendation may be made: 
emlorapcs 720 THN ’EMHN 25 'rac0 2208 
Teo mop a&AAoU pendevds medarwevyy. 
ive. embor osc yap thy tuay tied 25 Taode wag’ GAAOV pmdevds F 
TOU mehacmevny sol. 





ANTIGONE, Ws 2. 
ce XOVOY abrebehgoy ‘Topayns xcept, 
ap" cio oO Th Zev¢ tev am Oidirov xandy 
émoiov ody) vey ers Soc TEAEi 5 
The tautology imputed to Sophocles by the Scholiast may be 
avoided by reading, 
ap OIXOA TI Leds Tov am Oldimrou xaxdy 
Omroioy ody) yay er Coral TEAsi ; 
i.e. cpa olobe ti ray am Oidirov xaxdv, dmoiov Zebs ody) rere vay 
ers Cory | Antigone D4. 
Od yp Tadov vay a0 reourvyvijr en Kpewy, 
TOV pey mporloas, rove cr cores eX ESS 
"ETe0nAéa ev, os Aeyousts; coy hay 
xenrbels Oixcalae xx youn, HATA xbovds 
expue, TOS duephev evriov Osos" 
Tov 0 &baAlws bavdvra Hoauvelxous vexuy ——~ 
Sophocles probably wrote, | 
"ETeO“AZA [L8V,y ods Asyourl, ouy Shien, 
senodels AIKAIOs xed vonm, xara xbovos meres 
————— dixalw for rai Sinai. 
So Hesiod Op. et D. 1. 224. 
Ot 82 Otreces Eeivoios xed evonwoios Osoovor 
iDelas, Hak [on Ts mepexBaivours AIKAIOY, 
TOIT’ TEOHAE TOAIS. 
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Antigone, v. 40. 

To Antigone’s information that Creon had forbidden, upor 
pain of death, the interment of Polynices, and to her observation 
that it must soon appear whether Ismene’s conduct would be 
worthy of her birth, Ismene answers, | 

10, db rarubbpov, eb rad” ey rovrors, eyo 
Adour’ dy h bamroven moocdciuny mréoy ; 
Here Toup reads, xAtous’ av % bérrouce 


Eldickius, Aiyous’ dv mpaccoure 
Brunck, Avour avy denroure 


I had conjectured, 
mooie av} maboiion, xpoobeiuny mAzoyv 5 
«¢ What actions or sufferings of mine can avail ?” 
Antigone, 203. 

Perhaps, toirov woAct TH “EKKEKEHPYRTAIL, radm 

pyre xTegitey, syte xwxboal Ta ———— 

Without this emendation the construction would be xypiga¢ 
250) ——__——_——_——— txxexnpoydas mores THde pre ureplfey Tovror 
TAOWs [enTe Sr Sree habs 

Antigone, 269. 

One of the guards stationed by Creon to prevent the burial of 
Polynices, acquaints Creon with the interment of the corpse by 
some unknown person, and with the dissensions and mutual accusa= 
tions which that occurrence had created among the guards ; 

térog 0 (says he) or’ oddéy Hv egeuviios mAzov, 

reyes Tis eis, 06 mavTus 6 mwedoy xeepot 

vevous G0Bw moovtpeWev. ob yap eiyomen 

our avrTidwveiv, oul oes OpayTes xaAdS 

Tm pak cere. 

I flatter myself the amendment I am about to propose will 

be preferred to the text as it now stands: 
reyes TIT” cis, “O mevras é¢ wédov xcpee 
vetoes GdBw meouTpeey, ———— 
Antigone, 328. 
Perhaps, Aa’ cdgebsty wav parsor’s edv 04 ros 
Angin te KAN ph, 
ox 2rd” Omws oper od Oetip’ EAbovra me. 
also, Abdur’ éeeé. 
Antigone, 567. 

Upon Creon’s dooming Antigone to death, Ismene desires to die 
with her ; th yeo (says she) udvy wor riod” crep Bicdoimoy ; 

Creon replies, (as it is in Aldus’s edit. and most of the MSS.) 

_ GAN be wav cos wy Azy’. ob yao or” eri. a 
Brunck reads, aA’ “HAE wiv ros ph) Ady. 08 yao tor’ Er, 
Before I saw Brunck’s note, I had conjectured, 
GAN’ His wev cob MHAEN, ov yao gor’ er, 














. 
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Antigone, v. 1056. 

In an altercation between Creon and Tiresias are these verses : 
Creon. 70 pony sxeoy Wiha TOY pirapyueoy yev05. 

Tiresias, TOO bx TUpAvyai, aioypoxeossray dirsi. 

The following correction is so obvious, that I wonder it has 
ric an to no one before me. 

0 dE DE tupdvoy alorponegderay bids. 

Antigone, 1161. 
i conjecture, waves ovdsic Tay xadecramTwy Pporoic. 

Kezwy yep ny Cnrwros, "OS FE TO! ror? 
Twos Mev exipaiy Tyvde Kabpstay xboves 
AaBoy 08 yapss mayrehi povecor tay, 
euduve, barArAwY euryevel TEnvesy TTOpEL* 
Kab vOY cecdeirees WOVE. 

The present reading is tyAwrtc, os uot, wort, which makes the 
sentence what Cicero calls scopas solutas ; for since the particles 
gév and 02 show that both cucu and AxBayv agree with the same 
noun substantive, Kpéov, which is the nominative case to AV, 
either evduve has no nominative case, Or; if Kegwy is to be under- 
stood with it, some connecting particle i is wanted to unite the two 
verbs. According to my amendment, 6 0s is the nominative case 
to evduve, and the construction is perfectly regular, 

Antigone, 1219, ud’ 2f dliuov Ssomorou xedsdopaow 
sootyer SBT 5 SIRES bah 
Ordo est rads eEnfootuey nerstonaci bijou lzrmdrou. —Brunck. 
They, who think this order forced, may read xzAzucnatwv. 
Antigone, 1224. 
Thy pay, (Antigone) NOEMATTHY adyevos, xaTEloomey 
Beaxe wiToDbdes oIvOdvos reaiy neva 
Tov (Hemon, her lover) Budd moon mepsmery MPOTKElLEVOY, 
euvis aronamlovta THs xeTw dbopdy ———— 
Perhaps, edvijs amosmaotovrr THN KATADOOPAN. 
« Bewailing the ruin of his hopes of marriage.” 








Trachinie, v. 57, Tas mascot pey ToToITee mAndds EhC, arg 


dvbgas HAT Cnryoty OU memmess Thi, 
parvo °’, ovmep eix0c, "Tov, ei WATQOS 
ve ON vw dpcy 1 TOU Haran mouoTely, Oonsiy ; 
Ordo est: pariora ae "LAO, Omen elds ets Coneiy, eh yEWLoE 
tw ow dpay TOU xaAwS mpaooEY TOD TUT OOS, id est ris rod marpos 
edmoatias. —Brunck. The order, in my opinion, ought to be 
yaricre 03 ° ‘Trdov, ovmep einds eoT! MOAEIN, si ye ues Ti’ @oav-—— 
waar 0, dvreg elnds, *LAAov, €h TATOOS 
veel TI” woay TOD xards moexcoew, MOAEIN ; 
‘Trachiniz, 358. 
ov, 1. @. Adyov, implied in Azyovros, v-351, But the Scholiast 
and Brunck refer oy to”Epws inv. 354. 
Trachiniz, 1017, 


Perhaps——ovd’ amapakon updira BIAs beds moday rod oruysoot 
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Ajax, 678. 
Ajax dissembles his resolution to destroy himself, and pretends 
an intention of submitting to his enemies the Atridz : 
— pobnrdunerba 0 8 Arpeidaas oeBewy. 
agncovres ei, ao)’ treimréov.—— 
xat Vhads To dE ence xed Ta HALT EDT OT CL 
Theckig Umeinsh. —_—_—_—— 














fais | oe eis ov yyno opneo Gon Tudpovely 5 : 
eyo’ emborcepsces yee hori, ork 
OT ex fors j ipey Eo TOO OY e ex ipavrcas, 
ws xee} Pirnowy avis &s Te Tov hiAoy 
Too ady’ brougyay wersiv BovrAncoucs, 
ws alsy od revodyTe. ————-—--___—- 
This passage may be improved by an alteration in the punctua- 
tion; ——__ Seis 0: mais od yea open Bee owhoovely 
yay’. (understand yvwcowas cwppovely) emioroucs ye 
Boring %e Te Ne 
Ajax, 801. 
Perhaps, T0H Oeorogeiov pclvrecs: xo’ peony 
tyy viv OS adrad bavaroy % Blov Agyer. 
Ajax, 1077. 
GAN’ ayOoce Xs nay Tae TENNH@M: MEA 
Coxeiy marelv dv xdy ded TmIxpoU xax0U. 





Ajax, 1141, 
Menelaus. EY Ob dpeirw. Tove’ éotiy oy) bumréov. 
’ 
Teucer. av 8 dvraxotcss TOTO, ws rebasbercs. 


Valckenaertus conjectured, ob 3 dvranoy' ty rotird y’ ws rebarberau. 
{ take the present reading to mean ov 9’ aVTAKOUT EL, ws ouros Tebaperces. 
This idiom is familiar to every one who is at all acquainted with 
the Greek language. Ajax, 1392. 
aomeg iberov 
TON’ avipa rnBass exBarsiv dvakloe. 
Philoctetes, vy. 238. 
Perhaps, yeyuve por TA TIAN®’, omws cida tig si. 
Philoctetes, 276. 


‘€ Unhappy he, who from the first of joys, 

*© Society, cut off, is left alone 

** Amid this world of death. Day after day, 

‘* Sad on the jutting eminence he sits, 

“* And views the main that ever toils below; 

“¢ Stili fondly forming in the farthest verge, 

“. Where the round ether mixes with the wave, 

“ Ships, dim-discovered, dropping from the clouds, 
‘* At evening to the setting sun he turns 

“ A mournful eye, and down his dying heart 

6 Sinks hélpless.”, ————_———- Thomson. Summer. 939, 


Philoctetes, 328. 
Perhaps, Tivos yee ade Tov peyay 
xorov nar’ adrdy ELXOAQN trnavias 3 
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‘This verb, indeed, is not to be found in H. Stephens’ Thesaurus, 
and, it may be, not in any Lexicon: but I can produce some 
hundreds, perhaps thousands, of words, omitted in the Lexicons, 
and yet extant in the best Greek authors. 

This manner of joining a kindred verb and noun together, 
(oixei ofmov, dverdos BFoverilewv, Ovewv duciav, Eurip.) has been imitated 
by Lucretius, 3. 568. Moventur sensiferos Morus; by Virg. 
fin. 12. 680. hunc, oro, sine me FURERE ante FuROREM. 

Philoctetes, 497. 

Allthe messages, which Philoctetes had sent to his father by 
navigators who happened to touch at Lemnus, remaining un- 
noticed, he concludes that either his father is dead, or his own 
commissions had been neglected : 

“Ov (maréga) Sy marat dy edrou edo eye 
py 0s BeBnxor. morAAad yao ToIs ixpevors 
ETTEAADY AUTOY, Ixecious MEmuY AITAS, 
‘ adréoroAoy menavra pw exodoas Omors. 

QAN 4 redvyxev, 1 Ta THY Sraxdvay, 
ws eixds, Ohucts, TOUmOY ev THIKNpH pEoEs 
TOVODLEVOL, TOY O1KCO YareIyov GTOAOY. 

It seems evident to me that Sophocles wrote, 
GAN ¥ Tebvyxev, 4 TO Trav Sraxdvey, 
ws elxds olucu, TOTPION ev opinpd weper 
TOVOULEVOhy TOV Olxad YrEIyoY OTOAdY. 

But either he is dead, or those navigators, slighting the office 
of messengers, made the best of their way home. 

Philoctetes, 1153. 


Perhaps, adn’ avedyy Ole XOAOX évdxeras. 
Philoctetes, 1252. 
Perhaps, Evy Tw Cima tov cov ov TapBa doPov. 


aAN’ obde TOL OH E10) ITEIOOMHN 10 bow. 
For you did not prevail on me by force to deceive Philoctetes, 
nor will I be so prevailed upon to change my present resolution. 
: Electra, 591. 
Perhaps, —_—__—__—___——4 xai TATT’ Epels 
we THs Juyarpos avTimowe AapPavels 
The order is 4 épeis ois AcuBavers xal tradra avrimowa tig Juya- 
tpo¢; ‘The necessity of this emendation will be perceived upon 
perusing Clytemnestra’s speech. 
Electra, 719. In the description of a chariot race, 
Perhaps, mod yap aud) vara xab tpoydy Bacess 
"HDAOISMON ciceBardoy inmixal wvocs. 


iArocicpos, apoos. Suidas, 
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Epigram—In antiquis codicibus et monumentis obvii 


EPIGRAM WRITTEN BY PROFESSOR PORSON. 


aaa eee ON io rR 


CoR-NIX.- 


Te PRIMUM incauto nimium propiusque tuenti, 
Laura, mihi furtim surripuisse queror ; . 
Nec tamen hoc furtum tibi condonare recusem, 
Si pretium tali solvere merce velis ; 
Sed quo plus candoris habent tibi colla secuNDO 
Hoc tibi plus pRIMUM frigeris Intus habet. 
Szepe sinistra cava cantavit ab ilice TOTUM 
Omina, et audaces spes vetat esse ratas, 


Sa A EELS LAO DD 


NOTARUM ROMANARUM AC LITTERARUM 


Singularium compendiique scriptionis in antiquis codicibus et monumentis obvii 
Interpretatio, 


EX VARIIS AUCTORIBUS COLLECTA. 


eS 


A. 


A. annus, auno, avus, aut, aulus, 
(Pren. ) aiunt, apollo, augur, absol- 
vo, exdilis, augustus, augusta, ager, 
auctore, auctoritate, arbitratu, ad- 
signatur, ara, amicus, animo, augnus- 
talis, aurum, argentum, aliquando. 

A. A. augusta, augnsti, augustales, 
augusta, apud agrnm, es alienum. 

A.A. #2. F. auro argento wre flando 
vel flavo. (feriundo.) 

A.A. HE. F. QV. TY. auri argenti eris 
flator quirinalis tyberini, 

A.A. LL.M. apud agrum locum mo- 
numenti. 

A. A. S. E. V. alter ambove si eis 
videbitur. 

A. A. S..L. M. apud agrum sibi locum 
monumenti. 

A. A. V. C. anno ab vrbe condita. 

A. B. alia bona. 

AB. AVG. M. P. ab augusta millia 
passuum. 

ABD. vel ABDIC, abdicavit. 

ABN. abnepos. 

ABS. absolutus. 

AB. V. C. ab vrbe condita. 

A. B.V. a bono viro, arbitratu boni 
Virl. 


AC. actio. item A.C. absolvo con- 
demno, alius civis. 

ACC, acceperat, acceptat, accepta, 

ACCI. accirana, (colonia.) 

ACIN. acti nen. 

ACC. C. D. N. RE. accepta comite 
domino 1iostro rege. (victoria.) 

ACC9. accusatus, 

ACON. actionem vel actionum. 

ACT. actiacus, actium. 

ACT. A. actiacus apollo. 

AC. T. auctoritas tua. 

A.C. V. a claro viro. 

A. CVB. AVGG. a cubiculo augus- 
torum. 

A.D. ante diem, adiabenicus. } 

AD AVGVST. TEMP. C. D.(P.) ad 
augustale temperamentum compro- 
batus dodrans, ad augusti tempora 
certum pondus. 

AD E. ad exactionem vel exactorem 
vel efiectorem, vel adesse extor- 
rem. 

AD F. ad finem. 

AD FRV. EMV. ad fruges emundas. 

ADI. adiutrix, (legio) adiutor. 

ADIAB. adiabenicus. 

ADI. P. adiutor patrie vel provin- 
ciz vel populi. 


AD L. ad locum. 


Interpretatio, ex variis auctoribus collecta, §c. 


ADN. adnepos. 

ADP. vel ADOP. adoptivus. 

A. D.P. ante diem pridie. 

ADQ. adauiescit, adquisita. 

ADTR. I. adtributus iudicio. 

AD. TRIB. IVD. ad tribus iudican- 
das. 

#E, ere. 

A. E. appellatus est. 

fED. wdes, edilis. 

JED. CVR. edilis curulis. 

4D. DESIG. edilis designatus. 

JED. P. vel POT. vel HD. POTEST. 
edilitia potestate. 

JED. P. vel ED. PL. zdilis plebis. 

JEG. ager. 

JEL. elius, lia. (se, tribu) 

fEL. MVN. COEL. ANT. elium 
municipium ccelium antoninianum. 

JEM. emylius, emylia. (se. tribu) 

JEQ. P. equalis persona. 

JER. ereum, erarium. 

JER. COL. ere collato. 

ER. P. ere publico. 

fET. eeternitas. 

A. F.  aali_ filius, 
facto. 

A. FL.A.N.  auli filius, aulinepos. 

A. F. P. R. actum fide publii_ru- 
tilii, vel ante factum post relatum, 
vel emiilius fecit pleetitur rutilius, 

AFR. africa, africanus. 

AG. agit, agrum, agrippe. 

AGR. AM. agri ambitus, 

AGR. L. agraria lege. 

A. H. alius homo. 

AID. edilis. 

AIM. emylius. 

A. I. a iudice. 

A.L. auli libertus, alia lex, 

ALB. albinus. 

A. L. F. animo lubens fecit. 

ALZ I. PR. C. R. ale prime pre- 
teriz civium romanorum. 

A. L. AS. vel A. L.ZE. arbitrium litis 
zestimande. 

A. L. E. arbitriam litis examinande, 
vel existimande. 

ALIM. ITAL. SVBMIN. alimentam 
italiz subministratum. 

ALL. allectus. 

ALVIT. alvitius. 

A. II. L. alpine tertiz legionis. 

AM. amicus. 

AMID. amide. 

AM. N. amicus noster. 

AMP. ampliatus. | 

AM. P. amator patria, amabilis per- 
sona. 

A. M. 8. a municipalibus sacris. 

A. M. XX. ad milliare vicesimum. 

AN. anno, annorum, anniensi, (tribu) 


ara facta, alio 
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annius. 

A. N. auli nepos, ante noctem, 

AN. P. (A. B.T. 4.) antiochia prima, 
1. 2.3.4. (officina moneta obsig- 
nata.) 

A.N.F.F. anno novo fausto felici. 

ANI. aniensis. (tribus ) 

AN. M. actionem mandat. 

ANN. annis, annos, annone. 

AN. P. M. annos plus minus. 

ANT. antonius, antoninus, antiochia, 
ante, antea. 

ANTIST. antistius. 

ANT. T. C. ante terminum consti- 
tutum. 

AN. V. P. M. II. annos vixit plus 
minus I. 

AN. XV. PR. H. O. C. S. annorum 
XV. pretextatus hostem occidit ci- 
vem servavit. 

A. O. alii omnes, amico optimo. 

A. O. F. C. amico optimo faciun. 
dum curavit. 

AP. appius, apud. 

A. P. wdilitia potestate, argento 
publico, aulus publius, antonii pra- 
toria. 

AP. F. appii filius. 

AP. N. appii nepos. 


. 


A. P. F. auro (argento) publico fe- 
riundo, aurum (argentum) primus 
flavit. 


AP. IVD. apud iudeam, apud iu- 
dicem. é 

A. P. LC. officina prima _percussa 
lucduni (scil. moneta.) 

A. P. M. anno plus minus. 

A. P. O. R. anno post orbem re- 
demtum. 

APP. appius, appellat. 

APP. E. appeilatus est. 

APPEL. appellatus. 

A. P. P. apud populum plebemve. 

A. P. Q. auli publii quinti. 

A. P. R. C. anno post romam con- 
ditam. 

aie auro (argento) puro vel pub- 
ICO, 

AQV. AD. M. 
ciam. 

AQVA MARC. aqua marcia. 

AQ. PRET. VRB. aquilifer pretorii 
vrbis. 

AR. ara, argentum. 

A. R. arecta, a ripa, arelatense reg. 
num. 

ARAB. arabicus. 

ARAB. ADQ. arabia adquisita. 

A. RA. MIL. FRV. a rationibus mi- 
litaris frumenti. . 

A. RAT. a rationibus. 

AREC. arecomici (voliz) 


aquarum ad mini- 
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ARG. P. X. argenti pondo x. 

ARK. RET. P. arke (arce) retro 
posite. 

ARMEN. CAP. armenia capta. 

ARM. P. arma publica. 

ARN. arniensi. (tribu scilicet) 

ARR. arrius. 

AR. V.V.D. D. aram votivam vo- 
lens dedicavit (dono dedit.) 

ASI. asia, asiaticus. : 

A. T. SISC. officina prima (monete) 
siscie. 

A.S.S. a sacris scrinils. 

AST. asturica, asta. 

AT. autem. 

A. T. auctoritate tutoris, a tergo. 

A. T. M. D. O. aio te mihi 
oportere. 

A. TREB. aulus trebonius, 

ATR. atratinus. 

A. T. V. amici titulo vsi. 

A. V.C. ab vrbe condita, anno vr- 
bis conditz. 

AVC. auctoritas. 

AVG. augustus, augusta, augur, au- 

_ gustalis, augurinus. 

AVG. CVR. R. P. augustalis curator 
reip. 

AVG. ET Q. AVG. augustalis et 
quzstor augustalium. 

AVGG. augusti. (de duobus ) 

AVGGG. augusti. (de tribus ) 

AVG. L. augusti libertus, 

AVG. N. V. augusti nostri verna. 

AVG. P. augusti puer. 

AVG. TEMP. augusti tempora, au- 


dare 


gusti temperamentum, augustale 
temperamentum. 
AVGVST. ET POP. augustales et 
populus. 


AVR. aurclius. } 
AVSP. auspicium vel auspiciis, 
AVSP. S. auspicante sacrum, 
AVT. auctoritas. 

A, X. anni x. 


B. 

B. pro V. hinc berna pro verna, be- 
nus pro venus, bulcano pro vul- 
cano, bivus pro vivus, bixit pro 
vixit. 

B. brutus, baibus, bona, bonus, bis, 
beneficiarius. 

BAL. balbinus, ballistariorum. 

BALB. balbus. 

B. A. bona actio, bracara augusta, 
bonis avibus, bonis auspiciis. 

BARB. barbatas. 

B. AV. bonis avibus. 

B. AVS. bonis auspiciis. 

BB. bonorum, bonis bonis sive opti- 
mis, bene bene sive optime, — 
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B. C. bonum concessum. 

B. CONS. beneficiarius consul. 

b. D. bonum datum. 

B.D. D. bonis diis deabusque. 

B. D. S. M. bene de se merenti. 

BEN. beneficium, beneficiarius. 

BER. berythus. 

5. F. bona fide, bona fortuna, bon 
filia, bene fecit, bonum factum, bona 
femina, bonus filius. 

BF. beneficiarius, beneficium. 

Bb. F. A. bove femina alba. ; 

B. F. A. I. bobus furvis aratro iunctis. 

B. F.C. bona fide contractum, bene- 
ficiarius consulis. 

B. F. P. bona fide possessor. 

BF. PR. beneficiarius preetoris. ; 

BF. PR. PR. beneficiarius pretorif 
prefecti. 

B.G. POS. biga gratis posita. 

B. GR. bona gratia. 

5. H. bonus homo, bona hereditas 
ria. 

B. [. bonum iudicium. 

B.1. I. boni iudicis indicium. 

B. TiVIR. bis duum vir. 

B. L. bona lex. 

B. M. beate (bone) memorize, bea- 
tis manibus, bene merenti, bovem 
marem. 

B. M. F. bene merentifecit. : 

B. M. F.C. bene merenti faciendum 
curavit. 

B. M. P. C. bene merenti poni cura- 
vit. 

B. M.S. bene merenti scripsit. 

B. N. bona nostra, 

BN. M. bene merito, bene merenti. 

B. O. bene optime. 

BON. EVENT. bonus eventus. 

BOV. boville. (arbs) 

B. PR. PR. _ beneficiarius pretorii 
prefecti. 

B. P. bona professio, bonorum pos- 
sessor, bona paterna, bonum pub- 
licum. 

B. P. D. bono publico dedit. 

B. Q. bona quesita. 

BR. bonorum. 

B. R. bonorum raptor, (rector) 

BRIT. britannicus, britannia. 

BRIX. brixia, brixiani. 

B. RP. N. bono reipublice natus. 

BRT. britannicus. 

BRVN. brundusium, 

BRVT. brutus. 

B.S. bene satisfecit. 

B.S. L. O. officina secunda signata 
lucduni, 

B.T. bonorum tutor. ; 

B. TRIB. (BF. TRIB.) beneficiarius 
tribrni, 


Interpretatio, ex variis auctoribus collecta, §c. 


B. V. bene vixit, bonus vir. 

B. V. A. boni viri arbitratu. 

BVTHR. buthrotum (urbs sive colo- 
nia) 

B.V. V. balnea, vina, venus, 


C. vide K. 


C. caius, caia, cesar, civis, cohors, 
coniux, centuria, con, consul, co- 
lonia, centum, causa, consultum, 
curia, Collegium, comes, curatum, 
clarissimus, clarissima, conscriptus, 
constitutum, concessum, calendex, 
condemno, candidatus, capit, cas- 
tra, citra, cardo. 

CA. castra, causa, camillus, cardo. 

C. A. cesarea augusta, censoris ar- 
bitrata, consulis arbitratu. 

C. A.A. P. colonia augusta aroé pa- 
trensis. 

Cc. A. A. M. 
mercurialis. 

C. A. C. colonia asiaco cxsareana. 

CAEL. celius. 

CAES. cesar. 

CAES. AVG. vel A. caxsar augustus. 

CAESSS. cesares. (de tribus nempe) 

C. A. 1. colonia augusta iulia. 

CAL. calenda, calaguris. (colonia) 

CAM. camilla, (lia. triba se.) 

CAMB. cambidonum. 

CAP. capitalis, capitolina, 
lium, capta. 

CAPIT. capitolium, capituium. 

CAP. OEC. capitolina ceconomica. 

CAR. carissimus. 

C. A. R. colonia augusta regia, colo- 
nia augusta rauracorum. 

CARC. carcere. 

CAR. CONIV. carissimz coniugi. 

CAVSS. causa. 

CART. carthago. 

C. B. civis bonus, colonia bononien- 
sis, commune bonum. 

Cc. C. curator civium, curiz con- 
sulto, circum, curatum consulto, 
capite census, ducenti, calator, 
curiator, concilium cepit, (cessat) 
causa cognita, (commissa) colle- 
gium centonariorum. 

C. C. A. colonia cesarea augusta. 

C. CA. colonia carthago. 

C. C.C. centa civium capita, calum- 
nize cavende causa, 

€.C. C. AVG. LVGD. colonia colo- 
niz claudia augusta lugdunensis, 
collegium centonariorum colonize 
auguste lugdunensis. 

€. C. D. curatum consulto decurio- 
Aum, 


colonia elia augusta 


capito- 
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Cc. C. I. B. colonia campestris iulia 
babba, 

C. C. I. H. P. A. colonia concordia 
inlia hadrumetica pia augusta. 

C.C. M.M. collegium centonariorum 
municipii mevaniole. 

C. C. M. R. (S.). collegium centona- 
riorum municipil ravennatensiun 
(sassinatium. ) 

C. C. N. A. colonia carthago nova 
augusta, 

C. C. N. C. colonia concordia nar- 
honensis cesareane. 

C. COR. colonia corinthus. 

C. CR. contrarium contractum. 

C. C. 8. curatum communi sumtu, 
curarunt Cives sassinates, colonia 
claudia sabaria. 

C. C. V. V. calator curiatus virginum 
vestalium. 

CD. quadringenti. 

C. D. capite diminutus, communi 
dividundo. 

C. D. E. R. N. E. cuius de ea re 
nuntiatio est. 

C. E. C. coloni eius colonix. 

C.K. D. convictum esse dicetur 

CEL. celeres. 

CEN. censor, centurio. 

CENS. censor. 

CENS. A. censoris arbitrio. 

CENS. PER. censor perpetuus. 

CERT. QUINQ. ROM. CONST. cer- 
taimen quinquennale rome consti- 
tutum. 

CENTV. centuria, centurio, cente- 
nario. 

CERT. SACR. CAP. OEC. ISEL. 
HEL. certamina sacra capitolina 
oecumenica iselastica heliopolitana, 

CES. censores. 

CEST. cestius, cestienus. 

C. F. clarissima femina, causa fidu- 
ciz, commissuin fide, caii filius. 

C. ¥. C. N. caii filius, caii nepos. 

C.F. L. R. Q. M. caius fabias In. 
cius roscius (rubrus) quintus mar- 
cius. 

C. F. P. D. colonia flavia pacensis 
deulton. 

C. H. custos heredum, curator here- 
ditatis. 

CI. circiter. 

CIC. cicero. . 

C. I. A. D. colonia iulia augusta / 
dertona. 

C. I. CARS. caius inlius cesar, 

C. 1. AV. colonia iulia augusta. 

C.I. B. colonia iulia babba. 

C. I. C. colonia iulia cesarea, (car 
thago, cardenna.) 
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C.1.C. A. A. P. colonia iulia car- 
thago antiqua augusta pia, colonia 
immunis cesaris augusti pia, colo- 
nia iulia corinthus augusta anto- 
nina pia. 

C.1. CALP. colonia iulia calpe. 

C.1.F. colonia iulia felix, concer- 
dia invicta felix. 

C.1.G. A. colonia iulia Hong ac- 
citana (augusta.) 

C.1.G. ACCI. colonia iulia gemella 
accitana. 

C. 1.3. A. colonia immunis illice au- 
gusta. 

C.1.0.N.6.M. F. civium illius om- 
nium nomine bene merenti fecit. 

C.I.P. A. colonia iulia paterna are- 
latensis. 

C.1.P.C.N.M. colonia iulia pa- 
terna claudia narbonensis marcio. 

CIPP. cippus. 

CIR. CON. circum condidit, circen- 
ses concessit. 

C.¥.V. colonia iulia victrix (valen- 
tia. 

CIViB.ET SIGN.MILIT.A PARTH. 
RECVP. civibus et signis milita- 
ribus a parthis recuperatis. 

C.K. coniugi karissime. 

C.K. P. circa kardinem primum. 

C.K.L.C.8.L. F.C. coniugi karis- 
sime loco econcesso sibi libenter 
fieri curavit. 

CL. elaudius, claudia, clausit, colo- 
nia. 

C. L. cai libertus, centurio legionts. 

OL. vel CL. J. caie liberta, (us, .) con- 
libertus, (ta.) 

CLA. clandia. (tribu setlicet.) : 

CLASS. PR. MIS. classis pratoria 
misenensis. 

CLAVD. claudia. (tribu scilicet. ) 

CLASS. PR. classis prefectus (pre- 
toria.) 

CLAVI. FIG. C. clavi figend! causa. 

C. L. CAESS. caius & lucius cx- 
sares. 

C. L. CES. AVG. F. C. V. T. caius 
lucius cesares augusti filii colonia 
victimus tarraco. 

CL. CEL. claudia celeia. (scil. colo- 
nia 

C. Lt. COR. colonia laus inlia corin- 
thus. 

C.L. I. N. AVG. 
nova augusta. 
r7CL. Ly TK. 

me. 

CLOD. clodius. 

CL. PR. classis pretoria. 

CLV. clustumina (tribu scilicet. ) 


conlibertz karissi- 


colonia laus iulia 
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CL. V. clypeus votivus, clarissimus vir. 

CLVV. ciuvia. (nempe tribu) 

C. M. comis, causa mortis, caius ma- 
rius, cessit melioribus. 

C. M. F. curavit monumentum fieri, 
clarissime memoriz fuit. 

C. M. Q. TRATAN. DEC. caius me- 
tius quintus traianus decius, 

CN. cneius. 

C. N. caii nepos, civis noster, com- 
muni nomine. 

CN. ARR. cneiusarrius. 

CN. DOM. AMP. ecneo domitio am- 
plo, (potius ampliato.) 

CN. F. CN.N. cnei filius, cnei nepos, 

CN. FVL. Cneus fulvius. 

CN.L. enei libertus, 


‘CN. LO. cneo lolio. 


CyO. controversia,, coniux, civitas 
omnis. 

COAC. ABD. coactus abdicavit. 

COH. cohors. 


COH.I.CR. cchortis prime cretensis. 

COH. XXXIII. VOLVNT. cobortis 
XXXIII. voluntariorum. 

COH. PR. PHIL. cohors preto- 
riana philippensis. 
COL. colonia, collega, collegium, col- 
lina, (tribu) coloni, columen. . 
COL. A. A. PATR. colonia augusta 
aroe patrensis, colonia agrippina au- 
gusta patrensis. 

COL. fi. A. HA. MET. colonia xlia 
augusta hadriana metropolis. 

COL. EL. CAP. colonia elia capito- 
jina, 

COL. EL. COMM, cole: eelia com- 
modiana. 

COL, AMS. pro AMAS. colonia amas- 
trianorum. 

COL. ANT. 

COL. AST. 
augusta, 

COL. ARELAT. SEXTAN: 
arelate sextanorum. 

COL. AVG. FIRM. colonia nena 
firma. 

COL. AVR. KAR. COMM. P. F. 
eolonia aurelia Karneorum comma- 
gene pia felix. 

COL. B. A. colonia bracara augusta. 

COL. CASIL. colonia casilinam: 

COL. CL. PTOL. colonia claudia 
ptolemais. 

COL. DAMASC. colonia damasci. 


colonia antiata. 
AVG. colonia astigitana 


eg 


COL. EBOR. colonia eboracum. 


COL. FABR. collegium fabrorum, 

COL. FEL. AVG. NOL. colonia felix 
augusta nola. 

COL. F. I. A. P. BARC. colonia flavia 
injia augusta pia barcino, 


Interpretatio, ex variis auctoribus collecta, 8c. 


COL. FL. AV. P. BARC. colonia fla- 
via augusta pia barcino. 

COL. H. ME. T. colonia hadriana mer- 
curiatus thenitana. 

COL. HEL, colonia heliopolis. 

COL. IVL. AVG. C. I. F. COMAN. 
colonia iuiia angusta concordia in- 
victa festa comanorum. 

COL. IVL. BER. colonia iulia beri- 
tus. 

COL. IVL. CONC. APAM. AVG. 
colonia . iulia concordia apamenta 
augusta, 

COL. IVL. COR. colonia iulia corin- 
thus. 

COL. IVL. GEM. ACCI. colonia iulia 
gemeila accitana. 

COL.IVL.PATERN.NARB.MART. 
colonia iulia paterna narbonensis 
martia. 

COL; 1. V.,T. TARR. colonia iulia 
victrix togata tarraconensis. 

COL«L. AN. COM. colonia lucii an- 
tonini commodi. 

COL. NAR. colonia narniensis. 

COL. NEM. colonia nemausensis. 

COL. PR. FL. AVG. CAS. METR. 

_P.S. P. colonia prima flavia augusta 
cesarea metropolis provincize syric 
palestine. 

COL. ROM. LVGD. 
norem lugdrnum. 

COL. VIC. “IVL. CELSA. colonia yvic- 
trix iulia celsa. 

COL. VIM. colonia vimiacium. 

COL. V. T. T. colonia victrix togata 
tarraconensis. 

COL. VLP. TRA. colonia vipia tra- 
lana, 

COM. ASI. communitas asia. 

COM, comparatum, comes, comitia, 
commune, communitas, commodus. 

COM. ASI. ROM. ET AVG. com- 
mune asiz rome et augusto. 

COM. B. commune bonum. 

COM. DOM. comes domesticorum. 

COM. HAB. C. comitiorum habendo- 
rum causa. 

COMIT. comitia. 


colonia roma- 


COMM. commedus, commodiana co- 


_lonia. 

COMM. CONS. communi consersu. 

COM. OB. cemitia obdriaca vel ob- 
durata vel obchiaca. 

CON. OB. constantinopoli (moneta) 
obsignata. 

CON. constantinopoli, consularis. 

CON. A. (8. I. A.) constantinopoli 
officina prima (2. 3. 4.) 

CONCORD, concordia. 

COND. conditor, condita. 
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CONG. PRIM. (TER.) P. R. DAT. 
congiarium primum (tertium) populo 
romano datum. 

CONG. II. congiarium secundum. 

CONTI. coniungi. 

CONIV. coniunxit. 

CONIVG. coniugi, coniugii. 

CONIVG. M. coniugi merenti. 

CONL. conlibertus, conliberta, con- 
lega, conlegia. 

CON. OB. constantinopoli obsigna- 
tum. 

CON. P.S. consularis provincie sici- 
lie. 
CONS. 

Jiarius. 

CON. S. A. constantinopoli signata 
officina prima. 

CON.SEN. EQ. ORD. P.Q.R. con- 
sensu senatus equestris erdinis popu- 
lique romani. 

CON.SOL. D. condendo solum dedit. 

CONS. P.A. constantinopoli percussa 
officina prima. 

CONSS. consules. 

CONS. SVO. conservatori suo. 

CONST. constantinopoli. 

CONVENT. conventus. 

CON. V. PRO. coniugi viro probe. 

CONTY. contubernalis. 

COOPT. cooptatus. 

COR. corinthus, coruscator. 

CO. R.M. OB. vanetbo hese 73 rome 
moneta obsignata. 

CORN. cornelius, cornelia seil. tribu. 

CON.R.N.OB. constantinopoli rome 
nove obsignata. (moneta) 

CORR. FLAM. corrector flaminiz. 

CORR. MI. ET AL. SEN. V. S. 
corrector miniciz et alimentorum 
seniorum vrbis sacre. 

COR. TR. cornicularia tribu. 

COS. consul. COS. VIR.. consularis 
vir. 

COS. DESIG. consul designatus. 

COSS. consules. COSS. 8. S. consuli- 
bus supra scriptis. 

C. P. cum preterito, colonia patrensis, 
civis publicus. 

C. PHT. caius petus. 

C. P. F, A. PEL. CS. METR. colo- 
nia prima flavia augusta felix cesarea 
metropolis. 

C. Q. 8. S. E. causa que supra scripta 
est. 

CR. contractum, creticus, crispus. 

C. R. civis romanus, curarunt refici. 

C. R. C. cuius rei causa. 

C.R. C.P. euius rei causa promittit. 

C, R. I. P.S. colonia romana inlia 
felix. sinone. : 


consensu, conservata, consi- 
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C.S. cxsar, comitiis sigismundi, (in 
epistolis aviti) cives servati, com- 
muni sepulcro, civem servavit, con- 
sulis sententia, cum suis, communi 
sumtu. 

C. SACR. FAC, censor sacris faciun- 
dis. 

Cc. S. F.. communi sunitu factum vel 
fecit. 

C.8. H. communi sumtu heredem, vel 
consensu suorum heredum. 

C.8.H.5.8.V.T. L. communi sepul- 
cro habiti sunt, sit vobis terra levis. 

C. SVM. communi sumtu, choragil 
summi. 

C.T. celsitudo tua. 

C. 9. constantinopoli cbsignata mo- 
neta officina nona. 

C. V. clarissimus vir, centum viti, 
consularis vir, colonia viennensis. 

C. VET. centuria veteri. 

C. VET. LANG. caio vettio (vete- 
rano) languido. 

C. V.1L. colonia victrix illice. 

C. V. I. CELSA. colonia victrix iulia 
celsa. 

CVI. PR. Q. ER. cui preest quintus 
erucius. 

CVLT. cultores. 

CVNC. coninnx. 

C. V. P. V. DD. communi voluntate 
publica votum dedicavit. 

CVR.,. curator, curionum, curiarum, 

CVR. COL. curator colonia. ~ 

CVR. KAL, curator kalendaril. 

CVR. P. P. curator pecuniz publice. 

CVR. RESI. curator residnorum. 

CVR.R. P. curator rei public. 

CVR. RE. PIS. ET FAN. curator 
reipublice pisauriensis et fanestrium. 

CVR. VIAR. ET RIP. TYB. curator 
viarum et riparum tyberis. 

CVR. X. F. curavit denarium faciun- 
dum, curator denariorum fiando- 
rum. 

CVST. custodi, custos. 

C.V.T.T. colonia vietrix togata tar- 
raconensis. 


D. 


a. pro D. 

D. decius, (decimus, prenomen) decu- 
rio, decuria, domo, prepositio de, 
dedit, dedicavit, domum, deus, dea, 
devotus, divus, diva, dominus, die, 
dies, dextera, decumanum, dertona, 
(colonia) dixit. 

D. AVG. divo augusto. 

DAC. dacicus, dacia. 

DAC. CAP. dacia capta. 
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DAMAS. damascus. 

DAT. dativus. 

DATHI. dathico. 

D. B.1. diis bene iuvantibus. 

D. BAL. decurio ballistariorum. 

D. B.M. pro D.S. B. M. de se bene 
merenti. ; 

D.C. vel C/ES. divus cesar. 

D.C. A. divus cesar augustus. 

DCRM. decurionum. 

D. C. S. de consulum sententia, de 
consulis sententia. 

DD. dono dedit, dederunt, dedicavit, 
dedicarunt, dedit donavit, dotis da- 
tio, domestico deo, diis deabusque, 
dea dia, decreto decurionis, diis 
dantibus. 

DD.C. C. N.C. deeuriones colonize 
concordiz narbonensi cesariane. 

D.D.D. dono dederunt, dedicaverunt, 
datus decreto decurionum, dono de- 
curio dedit. 

PD. D. D. D. dignum dono donum de- 
dit, decreto decuriones dederunt. 
D.D.L..C.K.1. dextra decumanum 
primum citra kardinem (cardinem) 

primum, 

DD.I1. 1. M. dedicavit iussus inre me- 
rito. 

D.D.I.V. K. 1. dextra decumanum 
primum vitra kardinem primum. ( 1% 
divisionibus agrorum. ) 

D. D.L. M. donum dedit libens me- 
rito, dono dedit liberto munera. 

DD. NN. domini nostri. (de duobus) 

D. D. O. dis deabnsque omnibus. 

D. D.S. dis deabusque sacrum. 

DDD. NNN. domini nostri. (de tribus 
imperatoribus. ) 

D. DQ. dis deabus que, dedit donavit 
qite. 

DEF. defanctus, D.E. damnas esto. 

DEC. decurio, decius, decanus. 

DEC. C. Cc. C. COL. AVG. LVGD. 
decurio collegii centenariorum coloe- 
nie auguste Jugdunensis. 

DEC. DEC. decem decani, decreto 
decurionum, decem decuriones. 

DEC. II. Q. L. decurio bis questor 
seme}, 

DEC. ORN. decurione ornato, decu- 
rie ornamento. 

DEDD. dedicaverunt, dedicavit. 

DEDIC. dedicatio. 

DEF. defunctor, defricator. 

DEL. V. delicta vindiciarum. 

DEQ. NEM. deo neimauso, (nemau- 
sensium. ) 

D. FE. R.1.C. de a re ita censuerunt. 

DERT. dertosa. 

DES. (DESIGN.) designatus. 
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DEST. destinatio. 

DE VIC. S. de vicanorum sententia. 

D. sive DEVLT. deulton (colonia. ) 

D.F. defanctus, decimi filius, decu- 
rionum fide, domum fecit, dotem 
fecit. / 

D.F.D.1I. P. decurionum fide divi- 
denda in publico. 

D.F. M. duici filio meo. 

D. G. dedit gratis. 

D. H. donavit heredibus, dono habuit. 

D. 1. diis immortalibus, dari inssit. 

DICT. dictator. DIC. PER. dictator 
perpetuus. 

DICT. COM. HAB.C. dictator comi- 
tiorum habendorum causa. 

DID. didius. 

DIG. M. dignus memoria. 

DIL. dilectissimus, dilectus. 

DIL. S. dilectissimo servo. 

D. I. M. diis inferis maledictis vel 
malis, vel dari inssit malis. 

D. IMM. 8S. diis immortalibus sa- 
crum., 

D.I. M.S. deo invicto mithrz (maxi- 
mo) sacrum. 

DI. Q.S. die quo supra. 

DIS. disciplinatis. it. vel D. 1. S. diis 
immortalibus sacrum. 

DIV. divus, diva. Prenomen femini- 
num. 

D. L. decimi libertus, diis laribus. 

DL. delego, dat laudes, donat locum. 

D. L. D. dedit liberis dono. 

D.L.D. P. diis locum dedit publice. 

D. L.M. donavit locum monumenti, 

D.L.S. diis laribus sacrum, 

D. M. divino moniiu, dolo malo, diis 
manibus dabium malwn, donavit mo- 
numentum. 

D. M. A. dolus malus abest. 

D. M. ©. deo magno terno. 

D.M.F.V.C. doti mali fraudis ve 
causa. 

D.M.M. dis manibus meviorum. 

D.M.S. dis manibis sacrum. 

DMTI. diminutio. 

D. M. V. dis manibus yotum. 

D.N. decimi nepos, dominus noster, 
dominus. 

D.N.M.Q.E. devotus numini maies- 
tati que eius. 

DNN. domini. 

D. QO. deo optumo, dis omnibus, dare 
oportet. 

D.O.M. deo (dex) optimo (2) maxi- 
mo (2) 

DOMIC. domicianns, domicins. 

DOMIC. COS. XIii. LVD. SEC. 
F.C. domicius consul x11. ludos 
seculares faciendos curavit. 


DOM. NICOM. domo nicomedis. | 


D.O. P. domo ostiz portu. 

DOSS. dossenus. 

DOT. P. dotem petit. 

DP. depositus, (deposita.) 

D.P. dii penates, dis publicis, divus 
pius, domum posuit, deo perpetuo, 
dotem petit. 

D. PEC. R. de pecuniis repetundis. 


D.P. P. dii penates patria, deo per- 
petuo. 

bD. PR. de pretio. 

D. i S. de pecunia sua, deo posuit 
sibi. 

D. P.S8.D. L. D. P. deo posuit sibi, 
deo locum dedit publice. 

D.P.P. DD. de propria pecunia dedi- 
carunt. 

D. Q. dis que, (deabus que) dis quiri+ 
nalibus. 

D. Q. C. A. de qualicunque causa 
agit. 

D.Q. R. de quare. 

D. Q.8. de qua supra, die quo supra. 

DR. drusus. 

A. diverse schole auctores. 

B. M. dese bene merenti. 

D. de suo dedit. * 

:D. D. de suo dowam dedit. 

I. F. de sua impensa fecit. 

. I. M. deo soli invicto mithrz, 

. I. P. C. de sua impensa poni 

curavit. 

.P. de suo posuit, de sua pecu- 


Shin in nm cA im 5 


i) 


. P. F. desna pecunia fecit. 

By P. D.(DD.) de sua pecunia 

t. (dedicavit.) 

Ve deme due.) Ge Bila peCe: 
nia Shai iure solvit (vovit idem 
aut) libens merite. 

D.S de suo sumtu, de senatus sen- 
ae 

DT. duntaxat, datur vel dentur. 

D. T.S. P. diem tertium seu perendi- 
num. 

D.V. devota virgo, devotus vir, de- 
votus vester, devota veste, dies 
quintus vel quinque, dis volentibus. 

DVC.DVC. duce ducenario, ducum 
ductore, ducum ductio. 

DVL. dulcissimo, vel DOL. idem. 

DVM. dumia. Tribu scil. 


> 
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E. 


E. ergo, exacto, eius, etiam, erexit, 
editus, e vel ex prepos. esse, est, 
egregius, 

E. A. (D. CES.) ex auctoritate (divi 
czesaris. ) 

EB. Ad. eius etas, 

E. B. eius bona, 
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EBOR.. eboracum. (colonia.) 
E. B.S. ex bonis suis. 
E. C. erigi curavit. 
E. D. eius domus. 
E. /E. (esse) eius zetatis. 
egregia femina, eius filius, eius 
fe 


wilt. 

ecit. 

. G. erga, eger, eius gratia. 

. H. eius heres. 

.H.L.N. R. eius hac lege nihil ro- 

gatur. 

. I. ex inre, ex iussu. 

EID. MAR. eidus vel idus martie. 

E. 1. M.C. V. ex inre manu consertum 
vocant. 

FE. L. edita lex. 

EM. emeritus, eiusmodi. 

E.M. vel El. M. vel EIMI. eiusmodi. 

EMP. emptor. 

E. M. V. egregiz memoriz viro. 

EM. VIR. eminenti viro. 

E.N. etiam nunc. 

EOR. eorum. 

EP. epistola. 

EPI. epistola. 

EP. M. epistolam misit. 

FQ. AVG.N. eques augusti nostri. 

EQ. M.SP. POM. equitum magister 
spurius pompeianus. 

EQ. ORD. equestris ordinis. 

EQ. PVB. equo vel equiti, publico. 

EQ. ROM. eques romanus. 

EQ. STAT. PVBL. D. equestri statua 
publice donatus. 

ER. erunt. 

E.R. eares. 

E.R. F.V. e republica esse videbi- 
tur. 

ER. LEG. erogatorio legionis. 

E.S. e suo. 

ESQ. esquilina, (tribu scilicet.) 

E. T. ex testamento. 

E. T. F.1.S. ex testamento fieri iussit 
sibi. 

ETR. etruscus. 

EX. eximio. 

EX A.D.C. A. 
cesaris augusti. 

EX A. P. ex argento publico, (puro) 
ex auctoritate publica. 

EX AVC. ex auctoritate. 

EX B.S. ex bonis suis. 

EXC. exceptio. 

EX C. C. ex consensu, ex colonorum 
consulto. 

EX CONS. CC. If. ex consensu civi- 
tatum duarum. 

EXCVR. excursio. 

EX DEC. DEC. (EXD. D.) MVN. 
MAL. ex decreto decurionum mu- 
nicipii malacensis. 


ex auctoritate divi 
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EX DECR. Q. F. exemplum decretié 
quondam facti. 

EX DO.AVG. vel EX D. A. ex dono 
augusti, ex domo augusti. 

EX DOM. AVG. ex domo augusti. 

EX D. ORD. ex decreto ordinis. 

EXERCITA N. exercitatori N. 7. 
legionis. 

EX FIG. ex figlina (figulina.) 

EX HS. N. CCLMDXL. ex sester- 
tiorum nummorum ducentis quin~ 
quaginta millibus quingentis quadra- 
ginta. 

EX HS. DCMDXX. ex‘ sestertiis 
sexcentis millibus quingentis vi- 
ginti. 

EXMO. existimo. 

EX PR. ex precepto sive prelio, 
(preedio.) 

EXQ. exquilina. (tribu) 

EX. R. exactis regibus, 

EX S.C. TERM. ex senatus consulte 
terminaverunt. 

EX T. F. C. ex testamento fieri cura- 
verunt. 

EX TY. 5S. HH. ex testamentis sub- 
scriptorum heredum. 

EX V. EX VOT. ex voto, ex visu. 

EX V. P. ex voto posuit. 

EX VI. M. ex sex millibus. 


F. 


F. vel q. filius, filia, fecit, faciendum, 
factus, flavius, flavia, fundus, flamen, 
felix, fines, fabia, fieri, fisco, forum, 
februarius, festa. 

F. vel 4. vel q. pro V. ut SERFIVS, 
“A VLGVS, sIXIT, pro servius, val- 
gus, vixit. Digamma aeolicum ap- 
pellatur. 

FA. Tadewy, faliscorum. 

FAB. fabius, fabia. (sc. tribu) 

FABR. COL. fabrum (fabrerum) col- 
legium. 

FAC. factum, facti. 

FAC. C. faciendum curavit, 

FAL. faierina. (tribu) ; 

FAM. Familie. 

FANE. fanestre. 

F. C. faciendum curavit, fecerunt, 
fidei commissum, fiduciz causa, 

-fraude creditoris, felix constans. 

F. D. fide data, fundus, fideiussor da- 
tus. 

F. D. M. fecit diis manibus. 

F. E. fide eius. 

FEB. februarius. 

FEC, fecit, fecerunt, fecialis. 

F.E.D. factum esse dicitur. 

FEL. felix. 
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FELIC. felicitas. 

FER. LAT. C. feriarum latinarum 
causa, ; 

F. F. flando feriundo, filius familias, 
fidem fecit, fecerant, fundaverunt, 
fabre factum, frairis filius. 

F. FAM. filius familias. 

F, F. F. fortior fato fortuna, ferro 
flanma fame, flavii filius fecit, for- 
tius fortuna fatum. 

F.D.C. L. filiorum duorum caiz li- 
bertate. 

F. FL. fratris filius. 

FF. PP. FF. fortissimi piissimi feli- 
cissimi, felicissimi fortissimi piissimi 
principis filio, fiorentissimi patris 
patrie florentissimo filio. 

F. H. filius heres. 

F. HC. familie herciscunde. 

F. H. F. fieri heredes fecerunt. 

F. I. fieri iussit, fieri instituit. 

F. I. A. felicitas iulia augusta. 

FID. fides 

F.1. D. P.S. fieri iussit de pecunia 
sua. 

FIG, figlina, figuiina. (tribus) 

FIL. filius, filia, 

FIN. POM. TERMIN. fines pomerrii 
terminarunt. 

EL. fluvius, flavia, (colonia) flamen, fi- 
lius. 

FL. DIV. T. flamen divi titi. 

FLAM. flamen, flaminius. 

FLAM. DIAL. flamen dialis. 

FLAM. MART. fiamen Martialis. 

FLAM. P. H.C. P. H. C. flamini pro- 
vinciz hispaniz citerioris provincie 
hispania citerior. 

F. LL. P.S. fecit libentissime ' pecu- 
nia sua, 

F. M. fieri mandavit, fati munus. 

F. M. I. fati munus implevit. 

F. N. fides nostra. 

F. N.C. fidei nostre commisit. 

FONT. fonteius. 

rOr forum, forte, fortune, fortunate, 
oris. 

FOR. COR. forum Cornelii. 

FOR. F. forte fortuna. 

FOR. forum iulium,. 

FOR. L. forum livium. 

FOR. SEMP. forum Sempronii. 

FORT. P. R. fortitudo populi ro- 
mani. 

FORT. RED. fortune reduci. 

FOVR. fourius pro furius. 

(IN) F.11X. in fronte pedes octo. 

F. P. fortune publice, fidei possessor, 

FR. frater, frumentarius, fronte, fore. 

FR. COR. forum cornelti, 

FR. D. frumenti dandi. 

FR. F. fratris filius. 
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FR. 1. forum iulium. 

FO. L. forum livium. 

FR. POM. forum pompeii. 

FR. S. fraude sua, forum sempronii. 

FRVG. AC. frnges accept. 

FRVGIPF. frugifere. (terre) 

VS. fratris. 

F. S. forum sempronii. 

F. V. C. fraudis ve causa. 

FLV. fluvins. 

FVLM. FVLG. fulminatoris fulgura- 
tores. 

FVNC. functus. 

¥. V. 5. fecit voto suscepto, 


G. 


G. genius, gaudium, gens, gellius, ge- 
nus. 

GADIT. gaditanus. 

GAL. galerianus, galeria. (se. tribu) 

G. AVG. genio augusti. 

G. D. gens dolosa. 

G. B. gens bona. 

GEM. geminus, gemina, gemellus, ger- 
manicus, 

GEM. L. gemina legio. 

GEN. COL. COR. genius coloniz co- 
rinthi. 

GENET. ORB. genetrix orbis. 

GEN. COL. NER. PATR. genius co- 
loniz neroniane patrensis. 

GEN. CORN. gente corneliorum. 

GEN. L. AVG. genius lugduni au- 
gusti. 

GERM. germanicus. 

GER. P. germania provincia. 

G. F. gemine fidelis. (legionis) 

GG. gesserunt. 

GL. gloria. 

GL. EX. R. gloria exercitus romani. 

GL. N. L. gloria nominis latini. 

GL. P. gloria parentum, (patrie, po- 
puli.) 

GL. P. R. gloria populi romani. 

GL. R. gloria romauorum. ' 

G. L. S. genio loci sacrum, gallus sem- 
pronius. 

G. M. Germanica, gens mala. 

G. M. V. gemina minerva victrix. (le- 
gio) 

GN. genus, generis. 

GN. R.S. genus romani senatus, 

G. P. R. genio populi romani. 

GR. gratis, gesserunt, gerit, gratuite. 

G. R. genus regium, germanica. 

GRA. gratia. 

GRAC, gracchus, graccus, 

GR. D. gratis dedit. 

G.S. genio sacrum. 

G. T. gravitas tua, gentem tuam. 
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G. T. A. genius tutelaris egypti. 
ae 


F. vel C. loco H. antiquis. 

H. heres, hereditas, hora, honor, ho- 
nestas, habet, hic, hoc, homo. 

H. A.C. heredes amico curarunt. 

H. A.C. F.C. heredes zre communi 
faciendum curavere. 

HADR. hadrianus. 

H. A. H. N.S. hee ara heredes non 
sequitur. 

H. A. 1. R. honore accepto impensam 
remisit. - 

H. AQ. hic acquiescit. 

H. B. homo bonus, hora bona, heres 
bonorum. 

H. B. F. homo bone fidei. 

H. B. M.F. C. heres bene merenti fie- 
ri curavit. 

Hi. C. heres curavit, hispania citerior. 

H. C. DD. huic collegio dedicarunt. 

HEL. helvius, heliopolis, helvetia. 

H. D. hic dedicavit, his deabus. 

H. DD. hic dedicaverunt. 

HER. Herennius, (herennia,) heracle- 
us, hercules. 

HERC. GADIT. herculi gaditano. 

H. E. T. F. C. heredes ex testamento 
fieri curarunt, 

H. ET L. heredes et liberti. 

H. F. heredes-fecit, honesta femina, 
honesta fortuna, hic fundavit, (fide- 
liter.) 

H. F.C. heredes faciendum curarunt. 

H. F. N. honesta familia natus. 

H.F.S. €. A. heredes fecerunt sumtu 
communi aram. 

H. H. homo honestus. 

HH. PP. hispaniarum provinciarum. 

H.I. hereditario iure, heres iuravit, 
heres institutus. 

HIC. LOC. HER. NON. SEQ. hic lo- 
cus heredes non sequitur. 

H.1.1. heres iussu ilorum. 

HIP. hippius. (nomen) 

HISP. hispalis. 

HK. heraclee. 

H. L. honesto loco, hee lex, hic lo- 
cus. 

H. L. D. hunc locuin dedit. 

H.L. H.N.S. hic locus heredes non 
sequitur. 

H.L. N. honesto loco natus. 

H. L. N. R. hac lege nil rogatur. 

H.1L. R. hance legem rogavit. 

H.L. 8. E. hoc loco sepultus (situs) 
st 

H.L 


S. H. N.S. hune locum scripti 
heredes non sequuntur. 


. 


In antiquis codicibus et nzonumentis obvit 


H. M. huic monumento, honesta muli- 
er, hora mala. 

H. M. AD. H. N. TRAN. hoc monu- 
mentum ad heredes non transit. 

H. M. D. M.A. huic monumento do- 
lus malus abest. 

H. M.D. M. A. E. huic monumento 
dolus malus absens esto. 

H.M. E. Homini memorize egregie. 

H.M. EXT. N.R, hoc monumentum 
exteros non recipit. 

H. M.G. N.S. hoc monumentum gen- 
tiles non sequitur. 

H. M. H.E. N.S. hoc monumentum 
heredes eius (vel exteros) non sequi- 
tur. 

H.M.M.H.M.N.S.F. humanitatis male 
metuens hoc monumentum nomine 
suo fecit. 

H. M. P. hoc monumentum posuit, hic 
memoriz posuit. 

H. M.S. 8S. E.H. N.S. hoc monu- 
mentum sive sepulcrum exteros he- 
redes non sequitur. 

H. 0. C.S. hostem occidit civem ser 
vavit. 

HOD. hodie. 

HON. honor, honorat, honestus. 

FON. IIT. honoratus quartum. 

HOR. horatius, hora, horatia. (scil. 
tribu) 

HOR. VI. horis sex, vel hora sexta. 

EOS. hostis. 

H. P. honesta persona, hic posuit. 

H. R. honesta ratio, hic requiescit. 

H. R. 1. P. hic requiescit in pace. 

H. R. I. R. honore recepto impensam 
remisit. 

HS. sestertius. 

H.S. hoc sepulcrum, hora secunda vel 
sacra, herculi sacrum, hoc sit, hic si- 
tus, hac sit. 

H. 8S. E. hic situs est, hic sors eius. 

H.S. E.S. T. T. L. hie situs est, sit 
tibi terra levis. ; 

H.S.F. hoe solus (sacellum) fecit. 

H.S.F. H.T, F. hic situs fuit (hoc 
sibi fecit) heredes titulum fecerunt. 

H. 8. F. LS. P. D. DD. hoc sibi_fe- 
cit locus sepulture permissus decre- 
to decurionum. 

H.S. H. N.S. hoc sepulcrum heredes 
non sequitur. 

H.S.S. hic siti (sepulti) sunt. 

H.S.T.N.E. (forte) huic sepulcro 
titulus non est, hic sita tamen non 
est. | 

H,.5, VP. My 
mandavit. 

H. T. hispania taraconensis. , 

Hi. T. F. heredes titulum fecerunt. 


hoc sibi vivens fieri 


Interpretatio, ex variis auctoribus collecta, §c. 


H. T. V. P. hunc titulum vivus posuit, 
vel heredes titulo vsi posuere. 

H. V. honestus vir, hispanie utrius- 
que vel ulterioris, ‘honorensi, honesta 
vita. 

H. V. D. — hoc vivus dedicavit. 

H. V. H. hie vivit hie. 

H. V.S. R. honore usus sumtum remi- 
sit. 

H. POSS. hereditatis possessores. 


I, 


I. iovi, iunoni, imperator, iudex, iure, 
iustus, semel, primus, in, intra, inter, 
ius, impensa, 

I. prima. 

IAN. ianuarius. 

TAN. CLV. ianum clusit vel clausit. 

IA. P. intra provinciam, ( pomcerium.) 

I. A.P. Q. V. incomparabili amantis- 
simz ene que virtuati. 

I. A. P. X. IN F. P. TEX. in agro pe- 
des X. in fronte pedes ITX. 

I. C. ius civile, index cognitionum, in- 
tra circulum, iulius cesar, iuris con- 
sultus. 

I. C. E. V. iusta causa esse videtur. 

ID. interdum, iduavii, idus. 

I. D. iure dicundo, iussu dei, iudex de- 
legatus, inferis duis, iudicium dabo, 
iurisdictio, in dimidio, 

I. D. C. iuris dicendi causa. 

I. D. P. iuri dicundo prefuit. 

ID. QUOT. D. F. HS. C. idem quo- 
tannis det fisco sestertios centum. 

I. D. N.C. iudex delegatus nomine ci- 
vium. 

1.D.T. S. P. in diem tertium seu pe- 

' rendinum, 

I. E. iudex esto. 

I. E. L. F. E. in eius locum factus est. 

I. F. iussa fecit, in foro, iulii filius. 

- FO. B. in foro boario. 

.C. H.S. iussa fieri curavit here- 

m suorum. 

O. C. in foro cesaris. 

*O. FLAM. in foro flaminio. 

O. IV. in foro iulii. 

-I. A.V. in fronte in agrum ver- 


oe” 


” 


bel hat 
sigeter 


ee in foro livii, (lueii.) 
. in foro pacis, vel palladis. 
‘i IX. in fronte pedes octo. 
. POMP. in foro pompilii. 
- POP. in foro populi. 
.P. R. in foro pro rostris. 
- TR. in foro traiani. 
. P. X. in fronte pedes X. 
. lus gentium, 
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I. H. iustus homo. 

1. H. H. M.E. in hoc honore mortuus 
est. 

I. I. ius iurandum, in iure. 

UI. iterum, secundus. 

IN. A. V. P. in agrum versus pedes. 

I.1.C. in iure cessit. 

Til. F. tertio filie. 

II. M. iteratus miles. 

I. IR. inintegrum. 

J. IT. imperator iterum. 

HI. V. DD. duum viris dedicantibus, 

IT, ViR. 1. D. duum vir iuri dicunde. 

Tf, VOT. iterum vota. 

I{Tl. (agnomen feminz) quartum. 

IMI, VIR. R. P. C. triumvir rei publi- 
cx constituenda. 

IIT. VIR. A. P. F. quartumvir auro 
(argento) publico feriundo. 

TIT. VIR. AVG. sevir augustalis. 

J. L. inure legis, intra limites, in loco, 
iusta lex. 

I. L. D. in loco divino. 

I. L. F. illius liberta fecit. 

J. L. H. ius liberorum habens. 

I. L. P. in loco publico. 

I. L. R. in loco religioso. 

I.L.S.inloco sacro. 

1M. infmortalis, imperator. 

IM. ANN, IV. immunis annis qua- 
tuor. 

IM. IT. HON. III. 
honoratus quartum. 

I. M. M. E. in magistratu mortuus 
est. 

IMP. imperator, impensa. 

mi <4. imperator augur decem- 
vir. 

IMPP. imperatores. (duo) 

IMPPP. imperatores. (tres) 

IMP. C. imperator cesar. 

IMP. COM. AVG. impensa communi 
augustalium. 

IMPER. RECEPT. imperator recep- 
tus. 

IMP. IP. imperator ipsorum. 

IMP. N. imperator noster. 

IMP. S. i sua, 

IN. AGR. P. X. in agro pedes de- 
cem. 

INC. incole. 

IND. indictione. 

IN. E. L. F.E, in eius locum factus est. 

IN. F. in foro. 

INF, ©. PP. L. X. inferat zrario pon- 
tificuin libras X. (decem) 

IN. F.IN. A. V.L. P. X. in frontem 
_ sey versus longe pedum X. (de- 


immunis iterum 


m) 
IN. “ER. P. ITX. in fronte pedes TIX. 
(ecto) 


O 
IN. H. DD. in honorem dedicarunt. 
IN.H. DOM. DIV. in honorem domus 
divine. 

IN H.H. in hoc honore. 

IN H.L.S. E. in hac lege scriptum 
est. 

IN H. M. in hoc magistratu. 

IN H.’?. SUNT COM. OR. H. S. in 
hoc titulo sunt comprehensa orna- 
menta huius sepulcri. 

INL. inlustris, s. illustris. 

IN M. M. E. in magistratu mortuus 
est. 

IN M. O.E. in magistratu occisus est. 

“IN PR. QO. E. in pretio occisus est. 

I. N. Q. iniustis nuptiis quesitum, iu- 
stus nuptins queesitus. 

IN SING. H. in singulos homines. 

IN S. R. in senatu romano. 

IN TVT. in tutelam. 

IN V.1.S. inlustris vir infra seriptus, 

I.O. M. D. iovi optumo maxumo dica- 
tum. ; 

I.0.M.D.1I. iovi optumo maxumo 
divino iussu. 

I. 0. M. E. IVN.REG. ET G, LOC. 
iovi optimo maximo et iunoni reginz 
et genio loci. 

I. O. M. H. iovi opt. max. hammoni 
(heliopolitano, helvio.) 

I. O. M. H. AVG. iovi optimo maxi- 
mo honore augusti. 

I. O. M. 1. iov. opt. max. immortali. 

YT. O. M.S. iovi optumo max. sacrum. 

I. O. T. iovis olympii tonantis. 

J, P. in provinciam, iustus possessor, 
ius pontificum, in possessione, idem 
probavit, insta persona, ius pretoris, 
(precepti.) 

I. P.N. M. P. XV. iulia paterna nar- 
bon. martia ped. XV. (pedes quin- 
decim. ) 

I. Q. P. idem que probavit. 

1.Q. T. IT. ianus quirinus tyrannus 
italia. 

I. R. iure romano, iure rogavit, iunoni 
regine, iurisdictio regionis, inte- 
grum, iudicium recuperatorium. 

I. S. indicio senatus, indicatum solvit, 
infra scriptus, in senatu. 

1. S.C. iudex sacrarum cognitionum, 
in senatus consulto. 

1. §. D. im seris diis. 

iSEL. iselastica. (certamina) 

. 8. E. infra scripta erunt. — 
. §. M. R. inno sospita mater (magna) 
regina. ? 

. 3N. ROM.(1. 8. R.) in senatu ro- 

mano. 

. 5. 8. inferius scripta sunt. 

.S. V. P. impensa sua vivus .posuit. 


femal fs fen 


od pot 


60 In antiquis codicibus et monumentis obvit 


I. T. intra tempus, iure testamenti. ~ 

IT. italia, italic. : 

ITALIC. MVN. 
pium. . 

I. T. C. intra tempus constitutum. 

ITE. iterum. 

J. V. iustus vir. 

IVD. iudicium, index. : 

I.V. E. E.R. P.F. 8. V. C. ita vti 
eius e re publica fideque sua videbi- 
tur censere. 

IVL. iulius, iulia. (scil. tribu) 

IVL. F. L. iulii filius, (filia,) libertus, 
(liberta.) 

IVL. P. AREL. iulia paterna arelate, 

IVL. TRA. iulia traducta. (colonia) 

IVN. iunior, iunius, iuno. 

IVN. EV PROSERP. iunoniet pro- 
serpine, ‘ 

IVRD. iurisdictio. 

IVR. DIC. iure dicundo. 

IVR. REG. iurisdictio regionis. 

IVST. iustus. 

IVV. iuvenis, iuventus. 

IVV. M. iuvenum moderator. 

IVV. MED. iuventutis mediolanorum. 


italicense munici- 


K, vide C. 

Y- pro K, 

K. kaius, kaia, kalendis, kaput, ka- 
Jumnia, karissimus, karissima, kan- 
didatus, keson, prenomen fabiorum, 
kastra, kasa. 

KAL. IAN. kalendis ianuarii. 

KAL: SEXT. kalendis sextilibus. 

KAL. AVG. kalendis augusti. 

KANT. kaninius. 

KA. DD. kastra dedicarunt. 

KA. PER. kastra peregrina. 

KAR. karthago, karissimus, kardo. 

KARC. karceris. 

KAR. MAX. kardo maximus. 

KART. PAN. karthago panormitana. 

K. C. kapite census, karthago Civi- 
tas. 

K. CONT. karo contubernali. 

K. D. kapite diminutus, kastrorum 
dedicatio, (deditio,) kapitis damna- 
tus. . 

K. DD. kastra dedicaverunt. 

K. F. kardo finalis, kesonis filius. 

K. TAN. kalende ianuarii. 

KK. kaput, kalumniz kausa. 

KL. kalende, K. L. kesonis hbertus. 

K. M. kardo maximus. 

KME. karissime. 

K. N. kesonis nepos. . 

K. O. Q. karthagine officina quarta. 

KP. wy: positus, kastra ponit, (po- 
suit. 


i 
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KR. T. karitas tua. 

K. O. Q. M. karthagine officina quinta 
obsign. moneta. 

K. QVINT. kalendz quintiles. 

K. S. kalende sextiles. 

K. T. kapite tonsus. 


on 


‘J. pro L. libertus, liberta, lelius, lu- 
cius, lyciz, legio, lucrum, locus, ‘lon- 
gum, lustrum, latinus, lex, libens, 
laribus, ludi, litis. 

L. A. libens animo. 

LA. C, latini coloni. 

LL, A. D. locus alteri datus. 

L. ADL. lucius elius. 

L. ARG. lege agraria. 

L. AN. COM. lucii antonini commodi. 

LL. AN. quinquaginta annis. 

L. AP. ludi apoliinares, (apollinis) — 

LAT. latinus. 

meaty FER.C. latinarum feriarum cau- 


LAVD. laudicea. 

L. BIB. lucius bibulus. 

L. BQ. lex boaria. 

L. B. M. D. locum bene merenti dedit. 

LBT. libertas. 

L. C. lucius cornelius, lege cavetur, 
lucrum, latini coloni, locus conces- 
sus. 

L. CAE. 
ceelius. 

L. CEN. lucius censorianus. 

LC. D. lucrum divinum, vel lucus do- 
minus. 

L. C. FEL. PAP. lucius caius felices 
papiria. 

L. CIN. lex cincia. 

LC. SACR. locum vel lucrum sacrum. 

L. D. locum dedit, (dedicavit,) liberis 
dedit, lucrum divinorum, sive ludus 
domus, (dominz sive august, ) libero 
damno, litibus diiudicandis. 

L. D. A. B. M. locum dedit aulus bene 
merenti. 

L. D. B. D. S. M. locum dedit bene de 
se merenti. 

L. D. D. liberis dono dedit, locus do- 
no datus. 

L. D. D. C. (S.)} locus datus decreto 
collegii (senatus.) 

L. D. DD. locum diis dedicavit, lo- 
cum dono dederunt, locus datus de- 
creto decurionum, libens dono dedit, 
libens datum decreto decurionum. ~ 

L. DLV. lucus (locus) divinus. 

L. D.D. D. E. locus decreto decuria- 
num datus est. 


vel COE. lucius celius vel 


L. D. P. locus datus publice. 
L. D.S. libens (locum) de suo. 
L. ne S. L. locus datas senatus consul- 


L. °D. S.P. D. locum de sua pecunia 
dedit. 

L. E. D. lege ea damnatur. 

LEG. legionis, legatus, legavit. 

LEG. AVG. legatus augusti. 

LEG. AVG. PR. PR. legatus augusti 
pro pretore. 

LEG. GR. V. legatus gratuito quin- 
quies. 

LEG. I. ADI. P. F. legio prima adiu- 
trix pia fidelis. 

LEG. I11I. FL. VI. P. VI. F. legio 
quarta flavia sextum pia sextum fide- 


lis. 

LEG. If. TR. FOR. legio secunda tra- 
iani fortis. 

LEG. LEG. legionis legatus. 

LEG. PROV. legatus provinciz. 

LEG. PRO. PR. legatus pro przto- 
ris. 

LEG. S.S. legionis supra script, 

LEG. VII.CL. GEM. P. FIDEL. le- 
gionis septime claudiz gemine pix 
fidelis. 

LEG, VII. CL. VI. P. VI. F. legio 
septima ohana sextum pia sextum 
fidelis. 

L. E. LV. M. C. ur libens et lubens 
merito cum suis. 

LEM. lemonia. (tribus) 

L. EM. locus emtus. 

LENT. CVR. X. F. lentulus curavit 

' denarium faciendum. 

LEP. lepidus, leptis. (colonia) 

L. F. lucii filius, lustrum fecerunt, lu- 
cius furius. 

L. F. L. N. lucii filius, lucii nepos. 

LG. legavit, legio. 

LG. D. legem dedit, legis decime. 

L. H. locus hereduin. 

L.H. D. DD. locum hune dis dedi- 
cavit, 

L.H. L. D. locus hic liber datus. 

L. I. litis indicium, (iudex.) 

LIB. libertus,liberta, libertas, liberali- 
tas, libera colonia.) 

L. IB. DAA, CF ick Bow 06 th proBiwy, (an- 
no 12. flaviorum.) 

LIBERO. P. libero patri. 

LIB. LIB. Q. POST. Q. E.  libertis 
libertatibus que posteris que eorum. 

LIC, licinius. 

L. I. C. laus iulia corinthus. 

LIC, COR. SAL. VALER. licinius 
cornelius salonius valerianus. 

L. 1. D. A.C. lex iulia de adulteriis 
coércendis. 
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L. II. V.D. P.S. locus trium virtm 
decreti publico sumtu. 

LIT. IVD. litibus tudicandis. 

L. IVL. lex iulia. 

L. L. lucius, lucii, (livii, livius) liber- 
tus, liberta, lanrentum, lavinatum, 
luceius, liberti, lucii libertus, legi- 
bus. 

L. L. L. lucii liberti locus. 

L. D.L. L. I. E. lucius duorum luci- 
orum libertus iussu eorum. 

L, L. L. M. M. lacerat lacertum largi 
mordax mevius. 

L. L. L. P. O. M. S.liberis libertis li- 
bertabus posteris omnibus monu- 
mento scriptorum. 

LL. M. Inbentissime merito. 

L.L. Q. P. Q. E. liberis libertabus que 
posteris que eorum. 

L. M. libens merito, lucius murena, lo- 
cus monumenti, (mortuorum. ) 

L. LVC. Q. F. lucius luceius Quinti fi- 
lius. 

L. M.A.H.T. locus monumenti ad 
heredes transit. 

L. M.D. libens merito dedit, iocum 
monumento dedit. 

L. N. Lucii nepos, librarius notarius, 
latini nominis. 

L. NN. FAV. lucius nonus fanstinus. 

LOC. D. EX D. D. locus datus ex de- 
creto decurionum. 

L. P. libens posuit, loco proprio, lege 
punitus, locus promtus, (propitius.) 

L. P. C. D. D. locus publice concessus 
decreto decurionum. 

L. P. C. R. latini prisci cives romani. 

L. P. D. locus publice datus. (plebi 
scito) 

L. P. D. D.D. locus publice datus de- 
creto decurionum. 

L. PL. lex plebeia. . 

L. PR. loco privato, latini prisci. 

L. PR. C. latini prisci cives. 

L. PVBL. loco publico. 

L. P. V. LAT. P.Iil. longum pedes 
quinque latum pedes tres. 

L. Q. S. locus qui supra. 

L. R. lege romana, hicius roscius, (ru- 
brius.) 

L. RV. lex rusticana. 

L. S. libens solvens, laribus sacrum, 
locus sacer, laudabili substantia. 

L. S. A. lucius sextius aurelius, aué si- 
mile nomen. 

i. SACR. D. loco sacro dicatum. 

L. SC. locus sacer. 

L. S. DEN. lucius sicinius dentatus. 

L. S..M. C. locum sibi monumento cu- 
ravit. 

L. 8. S. legionis supra scripte. 

L.S. P. D. D. locus sepulture permis- 
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sus decreto decurionum, locum se- 
pulcri publice dedicarunt, locum 
sua pecunia (sumtu publico) dedica- 
runt. y 

L. T. lucius tacitus vel titus, legem 
tulit. 

L/ V. lex vetat, lex vetus. 

LVC. lucanus, lucrio. 

LVD. AP. ludi apollinares, (apolli- 
nis.) 

LVD. EQ. ludi equestres. 

LVD. MAT. ludus matutinus. 

LVD. SEC. F. ludos sewculares fecit. 

LVGD. OFF. S. lugdunensis officina 
signavit. 

LVG. S. M. lugduni signata moneta. 

L. V. P. F. ludos votivos publicos fe- 
Cit, 

L. V. lex voconia. 

L. V. S. locum viva sibi. 

L. XX. M. N. P. sestertia viginti mil- 
lia nummim pendit. 


M. 


M. sive qq. mareus, mucius, mulier, 
miles, mensis,magister, mater, monu- 
mentum, marmorea, municipium, 
memoria, Magna, magnus, maximus, 
merito, millia, meritis. 

M. A. massilia, macuvius, memori ani- 
mo. 

M. A. A. municipium albe auguste. 

MAC. macellum, macer. 

MACH. F. P. machinarii fori pistori. 

MAG. magistratus, magister, magnus. 

MAG. DECENT. magnentius decen- 
tius. 

MAG, EQ. magister Equitum. 

MAG. ET DEC, magistris et decuri- 
onibus. 

MAG. IVV. magister iuventutis. 

MAG. QVIN@Q.COLL. FABR.TIGN. 
magistri quinquennales collegu fa- 
brim tignariorum. 

MAG. VIC. P. magister vici pacis. 

MAG.iVIC. SAND. magister vici 
sandaliaris. 

M. A. G.S. memor animo grato solvit. 

MAG, X. VIR. magister decem virfm.: 

MAM. mamertus. 

MAM. F. mamerti filius. 

MANL. manlius. 

MAR. martia, (aqua) marti. 

MARC. marcius, marcus. 

MAR.CL. marcellus clodius, 

MAR. VLT. marti vitori. 

MARIT. maritus. 

MAT. P. FEC. ET S. ET S. P. Q. E. 
mater piissima fecit et sibi et suis 
posteris que eorum, 


Interpretatio, ex variis auctoribus collecta, $e. 


MAX. maximus. 

M. 8B. municipii bergomatum, mulier 
bona. 

M.C. marcus cicero, mareus censor, 
monumentum condidit vel consecra- 
vit. 

M. C. D. memorize causa datum. 

M. C. P. C. memoriz causa poni cura- 
vit. 

M. C. ET CONS. monumentum condi- 
dit et consecravit. 

M.C.1V. municipium calaguris iulie. 

M. COH. miles cohortis. 

M.C. P.M. RENO. CYR. memorize 
causa posuit marco reno cyrenensi. 

M. D. militum dacorum, matri dem. 

M. D. M. (1.) magne deum matri 
(idze.) 

M.E. monumentum vel memoriam erex- 
it. 

MED. mediolanum. 

M. E. M. municipes eius municipii. 

M. E. M. D. BD. E. municipibus eius 
municipii dare damnas est. 

MENS. mensis. 

M. EQ. magister equitum. 

MER. S. mercurio sacrum. 

MES. mensis. 

MES. IAN. (FEBR.) &c. mensis ia- 
nuarii, (februarii) &c. 

MET, DELM. metallum delmaticum. 

MET. NOR. metallum noricum. 

M. F. marci filius, municipalibus func- 
tus, manifestum. 

M. FA. marcus fabius. 

M. F. C. monumentum (memoria) fieri 
curavit. 

M. F. M. N. marci filius, marci nepos. 

M.F. P. male fidei possessor. 

M. H. magnus (malus) homo. 

M. HIB. ILLERG. DERT. munici- 
pium hibera illergavonia dertosa. 

M. I. maximo iovi. < 

M.1.¥. PETIT. militiz ius filiis pe- 
 titori. 

MIL. miles, militavit. 

MIL. ANN. XX. militavit annos vi- 
ginti. 

MIL. CL. PR. RA. miles classis pre- 
toriz ravennatis, 

MIL, COH. III. miles cohortis tertia. 

MIL. LEG. S. S. militis legionis supra 
scripte. / 

MINAT. minatius. 

MINER. minerve. 

M. vel OQ INTER. morte interventus. 

M. I. V. marcus iulius valerius, vel aliud 
tale nomen. 

M. K. V. T. moneta karthaginensis ur- 
bis officina tertia. 

_M. L. marci libertus, miles legionis, 
monumenti locus, militis locus, 
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M. LEP. S. S. miles legionis supra 
scripte. — 

M. LEP.C. REG. INST. marcus le- 
pidus civitatem regiensium instaura- 
vit, 

MM. meritissimo, milites, municipium, 
mediolanense, marcorum, matrimo- 
nium, mulier mala. 

M. MAN. marcus manlius. 

MM. 1. V. municeps iulie valentie. 

MM. L. marcorum libertus. 

MN. manius. 

M.N. marci nepos, millia nummim, 
meo nomine. 

MNF. L. manifestus locus, 

MO. monumentum. 

MON. vel MONET. moneta. 

MON. VRB. moneta vrbis. 

MO. S. VR. moneta signata treviris. 
M. P. marcus pompeius, (pacuvius,) 
mensam posuit, maximus princeps. 

M.P. II. millia passuum duo. 

M. POS. mensam posuit. 

M.P.V.ET M. P. XI. millia  passu- 
um quingue et millia passuum unde- 
cim. 

M. R. municipium ravennas aut raven- 
natium, marcias, marcia, miles ro- 
manus, 

M. REG. militiz regiensium. 

M.S. meesia superior, menses, mensi- 
bus, municipi suo. 

M.S.'B. M. magistro suo bene me- 
renti. 

M.S. D. D. municipes sui decreto de- 
curionum. 

M.S. P. memorize suz posuit. 

M. T. marcus tullius. 

MV. mucius, M. V. minervz victricis, 
menses quingue. 

MV. F. mucii filius, (filia) 

MVLIEB. muliebrem. 

MVL. XX. multiplicata vicennalia, 

M.V.M. marcus valerius maximus. 

MVN. municipium, municeps. 

MVN. CAL. iVL. municipium calagu- 
ris iulia. 

MVN. CLYN. manicipium clunia. 

MVN. TVR. municipium turias. 

MVN. FANE. EL. municipium fa- 
nestre elium. : 

MVTVESC. mutuescani, mutuesce. 

M. X. menses decein. 


N. 


N. numeratus, (sc. miles) natus, nata, 
numerius, nepos, natione, numerus, 
numerayit, nummus, numini, non, 
nomen, noster, nobilissimus, nauta- 
rum, nonius, neptuno, Romino. 
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NAC. nactus. 

NAE. neevius. 

N. AGR. AM. namerator agri ambi- 
tus. 

NARB. narbonensis. (se. colonia) 

NAT. natalitia, natorum, natione. 

NAT. GAL. natione gallus. 

NATOR. natorum, 

NAT. VRB. natalis vrbis. 

NAT. VRB. P. CIRC. CON. S. C. 
natale vrbis post circum conditum 
senatus consuitum. 

NAV. naves, navicula. 

N. B. numeravit bavus (s. bivus) 

N.C. nobilissimus cesar, non clam. 

N.C. C. non calumniz causa. 

N. CL. nero Claudius. 

N.C. MM. numerius caius duo marci 
(scil. hic siti sunt.) 

N.C.S.C.S.D. E. novis civibus se- 
natus consulti sufiragium datum est. 

N, D. numini divino. 

NEG. negotiantes. 

NEM. nemausus. (colonia) 

NEP. nepos, neptuno. 

NEP. CONT. NAVT. S. neptuno con- 
tubernio nautarum sacrum. 

NEP. RED. neptuno reduci. 

NEP. SAC. neptuni sacellum, neptuno 
sacrum. 
NEPTVN. 
NER. nere. 

N. F. C. nostre fidei commissum. 

N. F. N. nobili familia natus. 

N. G. nobili genere. 

N. H. notus homo. 

N. I. nomine ipsius, 

NICEPH.. nicephora (colonia) 

NICR. nicero. 

N. 1. O. T. numini iovis olympii to- 
nantis. 

N. K. C. non calumniz causa. 

N.L. nominis latini, non liquet, non 
licet, numerius lucius. 

N.L. F. numerii lucii filiz. 

N. MACR. nonius macrinus. 

N. ME. VL. natus (a) menses VI. 

N. MON. novum monumentum. 

N. M. N.S. novum monumentum no- 
mini suo. 

N.M.Q.E.D. numini maiestati que 
eius devotissimus. 

NN. nostri, duo numerii. 

NOB. nobis, uebilis. 

NON. nonarum, nonis. 

NON. TRANS. H. L. vel N. TRAN, 
H. L. non transilias hunc locum. 

NOSTR. nostri, nostrorum. 

N.P. C. nomine proprio curavit. 

NQ, nusquam, nunquam. 

NR. nero, neratius, 

N. V. non vi. 


neptunalia. 


A 
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N.V. FIL. nostre vrbis filio. 

NVM. DOM. AVG. numini domus: 
auguste. 

N. V.N. D.N. P.O. neque vendetur 
neque donabitur neque pignori obli- 
gabitur. 

NVP. nuptie. 

N. VRB. CONS. nostrz vrbis conser- 
vatori. 

N. T. M. numini tutelari municipi. 

N. FR, nova traiana. 


O. 


O. optimo, ossa, obiit, oportet, opera, 
ollius, ordo. 

O. A. Q. omnis ad quos. 

OB. obiter. 


OB. AN. L. obiit anno quinquagesi- 


mo. 

OB. AN. V.«XCI. obiit anno vite 91. 

OB. CIV. SER. (O.C.S,) ob cives 
servatos. 

OB. HON. AVG. 
talitatis. 

OB. M. E. ob merita eius. 

OB.M. P. E. ob merita pietatis (pa- 
rentis) eius. 

OB. M. P. E. C. ob merita pietatis et 
concordie. 

OB. RP. CONS. ob rempublicam con- 
servatam. 

OBS. obsignatum. 

O. CON. operas conduxit. 

OCR. ocritulana. (tribu) 

O.D.S.M.P. optime de se merenti 
posuit. 

O. E. B. Q. C. ossa eius bene quiescant 
condita. 

OEC. oecumenica, (certamina) 

O. E. R. ob eam rem. 

O.E. F. Q. ossa eius feliciter quies- 
cant. 

O. E. H. S. S. ossa eius hic sita sunt. 

OF. officina, officinarius. 

OFF, officium. _ ; 

OFF. FAB. FER. officina fabrorum 
ferrariorum. 

OFF. Ill. CONST. officina tertia con- 
stantinopolitana. 

OFF. LVGD. S. officina lugdunensis 
signavit. 

OGVL. ogulnius. 

O.H.S.S. ossa hie sita sunt. 

QO. L. operas locavit. 

OLY. olympius. 

OLYD. olympiadis. 

O.M. H. optimo maximo hammoni. 

OMN. omnes. 

O. M.'T. optimo maximo tonanti. 

O. P. opiter, opinio, optimo principi. 


ob honorem augus- 


Interpretatio, ex variis auctoribus collecta, &c. 


“O. P. D. olle publice date. 

OPEIM. opeimus vel opimius. 
OPEL. opelius. ; 

OP. ETS. P. optimo et sancto patro- 

no, vel patrone. 

O. P. F. optimo patri (principi) fecit. 
OPP. oppidum, oppidani, oppressus. 
OP. PRIN. optimo principi. 

OPVS DOL. opus doliare. 

OR. ornato. ‘ 

ORB. PAR. orbati parentes. 

ORB. TERR. orbis terrarum. 

OR. CI. ornato civi. 

ORD. MIL. ordo militum. 

ORD. RED. ordine retrogrado. © 
OS. C. omnes conciliat. 

O. V. D. omni virtuti dedito. 

OVF. oufentina. (tribu) 

O. V. F. omnia vivens fecit, optimo 
viventifecit, omnibus vivis fecit. 
OVF. MED.  oufentina mediolano. 
(tribu et patria.) 

O. opertum. 
©. mortem significat. 


‘Se P y 


P. patria, pontifex, publius, principi, 
pater, puer, perpetuus, posuit, pub- 
lius, (ce,) patrono, pias, pia, pecunia, 
populus, potestas, patrensis, percus- 
sa, pedes, passus, pondo. 

PA. papilla. 

P. EL. AVG. LIB. publius elius au- 
gusti libertus. 

PAC. DEVLT. pacensis deulton. (co- 
lonia) 

PAC. ORB. TERR. Pacis orbis terra- 
rum, pacato orbe terrarum. 

PET. petus. : 

P. ZL. publias wlius.  ~ 

PAL. palmatus, palatina. (tribu) 

PAPI. papius, papirius, papia. (tribu) 

PAR. parentum. 

PART. parthicus.. . 

PAR. AR. AD. parthicus arabicus adi- 
abenicus. 3 

PAT. COL.(P. C.) patrono coloniz. 

PATR. patrensis. (colonia) patricius. 

P. AVGYR. publicus augur. 

P. C. patrono corporis, (colonia,) po- 
nendum curavit, post consulatum, 

' patres conscripti, pactum coaven- 
tum, pecunia constituta, procurator. 

PCA. pecunia. 

P. CON. pactis conventum. 

P.CONST. percussa constantinopoli. 

P.C. N. posuerunt communi nomine. 

P. D. Publius Decius, (decimus,) po- 
pulo datum, Publice dedit. 


PWV It. Cl: Ji. 


NO. XIV. 
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P. D. D. publice dedicatum, (dono dae 
tum,) positum decreto decurionum, 

P. DEL. V. pro delictis vindictarum. 

P. D.S. IM. C, ponendum de sua im- 
pensa curavit. 

P. E. publice erexerunt. 

PEC. S. DD. pecunia sua dedicavit. 

PELAG., pelagia. (venus) 

PER. peregrinus., 

PERM. permissu. 

PERP. perpetuus, a. 

PE. R. P. pecuniarome percussa. 

PERT. pertinax. 

PESC, pescennius. 

P.F. publii filius, (a) parcente filio, 
pius felix, pia fidelis, (legio) publice 
fecit. ; 

P. F. TR. AVG. pius felix triumphator 
augustus, 

P. F. V. pio felici victori. | 

P. H.C. provincie (pretor) hispanie 
citerioris, publicus honor curandus, 

PH. COND. pliilippus conditor. 

P. I. principiiuventutis. 

PICEN. picenum vel picentes: 

PIENT. pientissimus. 

P. I. S. L. pondo duarum semissis li- 
brarum. 

P.I. R. populus iure rogavit. 

P. 1. S. publica impensa sepultus. 

P. K.SEXT. ET PR. KL. pridie ka. 
lendas sextiles et pridie kalendarum. 

P. L. publii libertus, PL. plebs. 

PLET. pletorius. 

PLE. plebis. 

PL. TR. plebis tribunus. 

P. LVG. percussa lugduni. 

P. M. pontifex maximus, principi mi- 
litum, princeps militum, poni man- 
davit, post mortem, plus minus. 

P. M.S. COL. VIM. provincie fhe- 
siz superioris colonize vimiacium, 
prefectura militum superventorum 
colon. vimiz. ; 

P. N. publii nepos. 

P. N.R. publico nomine (pecunia nos- 
tra) restituto. (a) 

POM. TER. pomeeria terminavit. 

POMP. pompeius. 

PONT. MAX. pontifex maximus. 

POP. popilius, populus, popilia. (tri- 
bu) 

PORT. OST. portus ostiensis. 

POST. postumus. 

POST. LIB. postumi libertus. 

POT. potestate. 

P, P. pontificum, pater patriz, pecunia 
publica, publice posuit, potestate pub- 
lica, prefectus pretorio, prases pro- | 
vincie, prepositi patres. 

PP. C, patres conscripti, 
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P. P. H.T. preses provincia hispa- 
nie tarrdconensis. — 

P. P. L. I. per predicte litis iudices. 

P. P. P. prafectus pratoriv provin- 
ci, pater patrie patratus, (provi- 
dentissimus) primus pater patriz. 

P.P. P.M. pietate plenus posuit me- 
renti. 

P.P.P. P. E. 8.8.8. E.V.V. V. V. 
V.V.F. F. F.F. primus pater pa- 
trie profectus est, secum salus sub- 
lata est, venit vidit vicit victor vali- 
dus virens (vrbis vestra) ferro fame 
flamma frigore. 

PQ. postquam. 

P.Q. E. posteris que eorum. 

P. R. pepulus romanus, possessori red- 
ditum. 

PREF. CLASS. ET OR. MAR. pre- 
fectus classis et ore maritime. 

PRAEF. COH. prefectus cohortis. 

PREF, PRAS. prefectus presidii. 

PREF. TVR. prefectus turme. 

PREF. VIGIL. prefectus vigilum. 

PRAF. VRB. prefectus vrbis. 

PRA. VRB. presidi sive prefecto ur- 
bis. 

PR. /ER. prefectus erario. 

PR. C. praetor constitutus. 

P.R. C. post romam conditam. 

P. R,. E. post reges exactos. 

PR. H. O.C.S. pretextatus hostem 
occidit civem servavit. 

PR. ID. pridie idus, init iy iuri di- 
cundo. 

PRI. N. pridie nonas. 

PRINC. IVVENT. principi inventu- 
tis. 

PRIV. privernum. 

PR.K. pretori kandidato, pridie ka- 
lendarum, 

PR. L. V. P. F. praetor ludos votivos 
publicos fecit. 

PROC. proconsuli, procurator. 

PROCOS. proconsuli. 

PROCOSS. proconsules. 

PRON. pronepos. 

PROP. propretor. 

PRO. Q.P. pro questor provincialis, 
(pratorius. ) 

PROV. provincia. 

PROV. DEOR. providentia deorum. 

PRO. XX. HER. procurator vigesi- 
me hereditatum. 

PR.PER. pretor peregrinus, (perpe- 

 tuus.) 

PR, PR. prefectus pretorio, pro pra- 
tore. 

PRR. VRB. pretores vrbani. 

' P.R.S. pretoris sententia, post reges 
servatos, 


\ 
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PRS. preses. 

PRS. P. preses provincie. 

PR.S. P. provinciz syrie palestine. 

PRSS. presides. 

P. S. publico sumtu, posuit sibi. 

P.S. ETS. posuit sibi et suis, 

P.S. F. pecunia sua fecit, publice sibi 
fecit. 

P.S. F.C. proprio sumtu (public sa- * 
luti) fieri curavit. 

P.S.P. provincie syriz palestine. 

P.S. P. Q.8. posuit sibi posteris que 
suis. 

Pais: C. pecran sua statuendum cu- 
ravit. 

P. TR. O.Q. percussa treviris officina 
quinta. 

PVB._ publius, publilia. (tribu) 

P. V. D. pro voto dedit. 

PVP. pupillus, pupinia. (tribu) 

PVPIE. pupienus. 


Q. 


Q. quintus, quintius, questor, quadrati, 
quinquennalitio, quesitum, quando, 
qui, quod, que, quirinus, quartus, 
quinquennalia, quinarius. 

Q. AL. questor edilis. 

Q.ALIM. questor alimentorum. 

QU M7. quemadmodum, 


' Q.B. V. qui bene vixit. 


Q. B.F. E. quare (quod) bene factum est. 

Q.B.M. V. que bene mecum vixit. 

Q. C.M.P. 1. quintus cecilius metel- 
jus pius imperator. 

Q. D. quinquennalis decurio. 

Q. DESIGN, questor designatus. 

Q. D. E.R. F. P. quid de ea re fieri 
placet. 

Q. D. S.S. qui dederunt supra scripta. 

Q. E.R, E. V. quanta ea res esse vi- 
debitur. 

Q. F. quinti filius, quod factum, 

Q. F. E. 1.8. F. quod factum est in 
senatu fuerit. 

Q. FVNC. quinquennalitate functus. 

Q. K. questori kandidato. 

QUIN. ITER. quinquennalia iterum. 

Q. I. H. H. M. E. qui in hoc honore 
mortuus est. 

Q.INF. SC. 8. que infra scripta sunt. 

Q. L, quinti libertus, quintus lucius, 

Q. L. F. quinti lueii filius. 

—Q. 1.5.8. quesivit liberam statuam 
senatus. 

Q. M. quomodo, ‘quo magis, (minus,) 
quintus marcius. 

Q.N.A,N.N, quando neque ait ne- 
que negat, 


Enterpretatio, ex variis auctoribus collecta, &¢. 


Q. PR. questori provinciali. 

Q. PRO. C. questor pro-consulis. 

QQ. quinquennalitius, questores, quo- 

ue. 

ad. CORP. quinquennalitiis corporis. 

QQ. IL. quinquennalitia iterum. ~ 

QQ. Tif. quinquennalitia tertium. 

QQ. L. H. SE. quo quoversum latitu- 
do huius sepuicri. 

QQ. PP. quinquennalia perpetuo, 

QQ. V. qua qua versum. 

Q. R. questor reipublice. 

Q. R. F. E. V. quod recte factum esse 
videtur, 

QS. quasi. 

Q. S. P. P.S. qui sacris publicis pres- 
to sunt. 

Q. 8. S.S. que supra scripta sunt. 

QV. quartus. 

Q. V. A. qui vixit annis. 

QVADRAG. REMISS. quadragesime 
remissz. 

QVZES. questor. 

QVZESS. questores. 

QVEVE. E.C, P. D. L. -queve eius 
causa paravi do lego. 

Q. V.A. 1. qui vixit annum vnum. 

Q. V. M. A. XXIX.S. OF. qui vixit 
mecum annos 29. sine offensa. 

QVI.(QVIR.) quirina. (tribu scilicet) 

QVI S. P. P.S. qui sacris publice 
presto sunt. Fay a 

QVIN.ITER. quinquennalis iterum. 

QVING. quinquennalitatis. 

QVM, pro cum, quemadmodum, 

Q. VRB. questor yrbanus, 


R, 


R. roma, romanus, rei, recta, (i, 0.) 
roscius, rubrius, retro, rudera, regio, 
restituit, 

-RA. O.S. rationali operum sacrorum. 
(operum domus divine sive augusti.) 

RAT. S, R. rationalis sacrarum ratio- 
num sive remimerationum, 

RAV. A. ravenne signata moneta offi- 
cina prima. se. 

R. C. romana civitas, romani €lves, 

R.D, recte dare, regis domus. 

R. D. D. res dono data. 

RECEPT. receptis, (signis) receptus. 

RED. reditus, redux, redacta, regis 
domus. 

REFEC. refectus, nomen. 

REG, regione, regis, regni. 

REG. F. regis filius. . 

-REI MIL, rei militaris, 

REIP. TIF. TIB. reipublice tiferna- 
tium tiburtinorum, 
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REMPVBL.N. rempublicam nostram. 

RES. resius, cognomen. 

REST. restitutor, restituit, restitutus. 

REST. A. CAMB. M. P. XI. restite- 
fa a cambideno millia passuum 

REST. NVM. restituta numantia, (nie 
midio, restituto nummo, (numine,) 

RET. P. XX. retro pedes XX, 

R. (REG.) F. regis filius. 

RG. RAV. regia ravenna, 

R.G.C. reigerende causa, 

R. I. M.D.R. regum invicto magno 
domino restituit. 

R. L. P. recte legi possit. 

R. M. rei militaris. , 

R.N. LON. P. X. retro non longe pes 
des X. 

ROC.I.L. C. litere inverse pro C. L. 
I. COR. colonia laus iulia corinthus. 

ROM. ET AVG. romz et augusto. 

ROM. RED. rome reduces. 

R. P. S. rome pecunia signata, 

R. P. res publica, retro pedes, respons 
dit. 

RP. C. reipublice causa (constituen- 
dz.) 

RP. C. C. reipublice constituende 
causa. 

RP. H. V. reipublice huius vigilantis- 
simz (vrbis.) 

RP. IN. AMP, ATQ. TRAN. S. E, 
respublica in ampliore atque tran- 
quilliore statu est, 

RPM. responsnm. 

R. PRI. res privata. 

RP. S. D. D. reipublice saguntinorum 
decreto decurionum. 

R.R. ruderibus reiectis, regnum ro- 
manum, rurum. 

R. R. PROX, CIPP. TER. regnum 
romanum proximo cippo terminavit. 

R. REG. rurum regiensium. 

R. R.R. rurum romanorum. 

kR.R RLF. F.F. regnum rome ruet 
ferro fame flamma. 

R.S, rome signata. (scil. moneta) 

R. V. re vxoria, ravenna vrbs, 

R. VER. respublica yeronensis, resti- 
tutor. 


-RVF. rufius, rufus, rufinus. 


R.V. POMOER. T. 
pomeeria terminavit. 
RVR, rura, rursus, 


romane vyrbis 


8. 


S. sextus, (prenomen) saguntini, sin- 
guli, stipendia, servus, (a) sextus, (6) 
sepulcrum, sine, socius, senatus, sa- 
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cerdos, sacrum, sacellum, sibi, soli, 
sanctus, signatum, sinister, semissis, 
(Mota,) suis. 

SA. salus.. 

SAB. sabina, sabatina. (tribu seil. ) 

SAC. sacerdos. . 

SACERD.COOPT.IN OMN.CONL. 
SVPRA. NVM. sacerdos cooptatus 
in omnia conlustra supra numerum. 

SAC. FAC. sacris faciundis. 

S. A. D. sub ascia dedicarunt. 

SAG. saguntus, saguntini. 

SAL. salonius, salutem. 

SALL. sallustia. 

SA. P. sacerdos perpetua. 

SA. R. sacerdos rome. 

SARM. sarmaticus. 

S. C. senatus consultum, (0) suis (sibi) 
curavit, suam causam. 

S. C. D. senatus consulto decrevit. 

S.C. D.S. sibi curavit de sua. 

S. C. F. C. senatus consulto faciendum 
curavit. (curaverunt.) 

S.C. F. E. senatus consultum factum 
est. 

SCIP. ASIA. scipio asiaticus. 

S. CONST. signatum constantinopoli. 

SCR. scribonius, 

SCRI. SVL. P, scriba sulmonensis po- 

uli. 

8. D. sententiam dixit. 

S.D.1.V. (C.) K. I. sinistra decuma- 
num primus vitra (citra) kardinem 
primum. (in divis. agr.) 

S. D. S. soli deo sacrum. 

SEC. seculun, securitati. 

SEC. ORB. securitas orbis. 

SED.S. C. seditionis sedande causa. 

SEN. senatus, senior. 

SEP. COL. LAVD. METR. 
colonia laudicea metropolis. 

SEPT. septimus, (a) septimius. 

SER. servius, servilius, sergius, ser- 
vus. 

SER. COL. servii colliberta. 

SERT. sertorius, 

S.E. T. L. sit ei terra levis, 

S. ET S. sibi et suis. 

SEV. Severus sevir. 

SEV. AUG. seviro augustali. 

SEV. AUG. ARM. PART. severus 
augustus armenicus parthicus, 

SEX. sextus. 

S£X'T. sextilis. (mensis.) 

.S. F. sacris faciundis. 

S. F. S. sine fraude sua, 

SIC. V. sic voluit, (sicuti.) 

SIC. XX. SIC XXX. sicut vicennalia 
sic tricennalia. 

SING. RECEP. signis receptis, 

S.1.M. soli invicto mithre, 


septima 


In antiquis codicibus et monumentis obvii 


SIGN. X.IT. singulis denarios binos. 

SIRM., sirmium. 

SISC. V. siscia vrbs. 

SISC. P. siscia pereussa. 

SISC. P. Z. siscie percussa (officina) 
septima. 

S. L. sua laude, sententia libens, solvit 
libens, sacrorum ludorum, senatus 
legitimus. 

S. L. M. solvit libens merito. 

S. M. signata nroneta. 

S. M.A. L. 8S. sacrum memori animo 
lubens solvit. 

S.M. ANT. E. sienata moneta antio- 
chie (officina) quinta. 

S. M. D. sacrum matri deum. 

S. M. HER. signata moneta heracleex. 

S. M. K. B. sacra (signata) moneta 

' karthaginensis secunda, 

S.M.N. T. sacra moneta nicomediz 
(officina) tertia. 

S.M.R.P. sacra moneta rom pere 
cussa. . 

S. M. SIS. E.  saera (signata) moneta 
siscie (officina) quinta. 

S. M.T.S. E. sacra moneta treviris sig- 
nata (officina) quinta, 

SN. senatus. 

S. N, LL. sociis nominis latini. 

S. N.S. Q. sinegat sacramento ques 
rito. 

S. O. sine occasione. 

S. OF. sine offensa, 

S. P. spurius. (prenomen) sacerdos 
perpetuus, sua pecunia, sacri palatii, 
sacra publica. 

S. P. C. Signata pecunia camaloduni. 

S.P,D. sua pecunia dedicavit, salu- 
tem plurimam -licit. 

SPEC, LEG, specalator legionis. 

S. P. F. sua pecunia fecit, spurii filius, 

SPOR. sportale. 

S. P. P. sua pecunia posuit. 

S. P. P.C. sua pecunia ponendum cu- 
ravit. 

S. P. P.S. sacris publicis presto sunt. 

S. P. Q. L. senatus populus que lanuvi- 
anus. 

S. P. Q. R. senatus populus que ro- © 
manus. 

S.P.Q. R. P. T. senatus populus que 
romanus precipiet tibi. 

S. P.Q.S.C. P. 8. sibi posteris que 
suis Curavit pecunia sua. 

S. P. Q. S. P. C. sibiposteris que suis 
poni curavit. 

S. P. V. T. S, sua pecunia vsus titulo 
suo, 

S. Q. C. F. senatus que consultum fe- 
cit. 


S, Q.R.E, Q, R. I. Sa: E.H. L. N. 


Interpretatio, ex variis auctoribus collecta, &c. 


R. E. si quid rogatum est quod ro- 
gaviius non sit eius hac lege nihilum 
rogatum est. (clausula communis le- 
gum romanarum. ) 

§. Q.S.S. E.Q.N. 1S. R. E. H. L. 
N.R._ si quid sacro sancti est quod 
non iure sit rogatum ejus hac lege 
nihil rogatum. (itidem LL. rom, clau- 
sula., 

S. R. sacrarum remunerationum. 

S. S. senatus sententia, supra scriptum, 
sanctissimus -senatus, sacri scrinii, 
sanctissimus, sacro sanctum. 

5. S. C. secundum suam causam, sedi- 
tionis sedande causa. 

S.S. E. sive sepulcrum est. 

S. SOL. sacerdos solis, 

S. S. M. satis secundum mancipium. 

S.S. P. suo sumtu posuit. 

S. S. S. soli sanctissimo sacrum, silvano 
sancto sacrum,suprascripte sunme, 
supra scripta sunt. 

§.S. T. N. suprascripti titi nomine. 

ST. stipendium, studium, stadium, sig- 
nata treviris, sine testibus. 

STA. stadia. 

S. 'T. A. sine tutoris auctoritate. 

STABIL. stabilita (terra.) 

STD. stadium. 

STEFAN. 2cipavog 

STIP. stipendio. 

STLITIBUS pro litibus. 

ST. MIS. stipendio missus. 

ST. P. studium ponit. 

. STPN. stipulationem. 

8. T. T. L. sit tibi terra levis. 

SVBMIN. subministrata (alimenta.) 

8. VE. C. senatus ve consulto. 

SVF. suffes. (7. q. consul) 

SVF. E. suaffectus est. 

SVF. P. D. suffimenta populo data. 

SVLP. sulpitia, (colonia) 

S.V. L. Q. sibi vxori liberis que. 

S.V. P.. sibi vivens posuit. 

S. V. P. HAEC F. sponsu vtrius que 
partis hee facta. 

SVRVM. suorum. 

SVSC. suscepta (vota.) 

S.V.T. L. H. F.C. sit vobis terra le- 
vis heredes faciendum curarunt, 

SYLL. sylla, 


T. 


T, titus, turma, testamento, tutela, ti- 
tulus, tribunus, tune, tarraconens. 
terminayvit, tutor, tyrannus, togato, 
tonanti. 

T. A. tatius, taurnm album, titas anni- 
us, tutoris auctoritate. 


1 eA 
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TAB. tabularius, tabula. 

TAB. B.C. tabularius provinciz cite- 
rioris. 

TABVL. XX. tabularius vigesime. 

TAR, tarquinius. 

T. AVG. tutelz anguste. 

T. B. tempus bonum. (bonorum) 

tunc, testamenti causa, testa- 
mento cavetur. 

TEMP. temporum. 

TER. terentina, (tribu) terminavit, te- 
rentius, tertium. 

TER. DD. terminum dedicavit. 

TERR. terracina. 

TES. A. tessalonice (obsign. mon. of- 
fic.) prima. 

TES. OB. tessalonice obsignata. 

T. F. testamento fecit, titi filius, titus 
flavius, titulum fecit. 

T. F. I. testamento (titulum) fieri 
iussit. 

T. F. 1. H. F.C. testamento (titulum) 
fieri iussit heredes fideliter curarunt, 
testamento fieri iussit heredes facien- 
dum curarunt. 

THE. OB. thessalonice obsignata. 

THERM. therme. 


THEVP., ¢. Qroumsn ¢, theopoli offi- 
cina6. 

THR. thrax. 

TI. tiberius, tiburtinorum. 

TIB. D.F. M. tibi dalci filio meo. 

TIF. TIB. tifernatium tiburtinorum. 

TI. F. TI. L. N. tiberii filius tiberii 
liberti pepos. 

T. IT. tyrannus italia. 

T. L. titus livius, titi libertus. 

T.LEG. TL ITAL. tribunus legionis 
If. italice. 
TMP. tempore. 

TM. DD. terminum dedicavit, therm 
dedicate. 

T. N. titi nepos. 

TQL. toletanus. 

TON. tonanti, tonsor, 

TOS. tonsor, 

T. P. titulum posuit. 

T. B. (TPB.) tempus bonum. 

T. P. 1. testamento poni iussit. 

TR. tribunns, traiectus, translatus, tra- 
janus, tribus. 

TR. A. treviris (obsign. mon. offic.) 

rima. 

TR. AER. tribunus aerarii. 

TRAD. traducta. (inlia) 

TR, AM. trans amnem. 

TRAN. tranquiilus. 

TRANS. PAD. trans padum, (padana) 

TREBANT. trebanius. 

TR. CEL. tribunus celerum. 

TREBVL., trebule, (trebulani) 
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TREB. trebonianus. | 

7. R. E.S.P. R. terra regesta ex sua 
pecunia restituerunt. 

TR. F. traiana fortis. (legio) 

TRIB. SVCC. tribu succusana. 

‘FRIVME. triumfator. 

TR. LEG. II. tribunus legionis seeun- 
de. 

TR. MIL. tribunus militum. 

TRO. ; tromentina (tribu) trocas cian 
lon. 

TR. OBS. treviris obsignatum. 

TR. PL. DES. tribunus plebis desig- 
natus. 

TR. POT. tribunitia potestas. 

"ER. S. treviris signatums 

TR. V. CAP. triumviri capitales. 

TR. V. MON. triumviri monetales. 

TR. VN. PPP. trium publiorum. 

TF. SC. EX VII. EIVS B. M. PP. tes- 
tamento scripti ex septem eius bono- 
rum monumentum posuere. 

T.S. F. I. testamento suo fieri iussit. 

T.S.E. treviris signata (officina)quinta. 

T.V. titulo vsus. 

TVL. tullius. 

PVR, turma, turiosa. (munic.) 

TVT. tutor, tutela. 


Vv. 


V. valerius, volusius, veteranus, vrbs, 
vsus, quingue, votum, vir, vivens, 
vivus, vopiscus, quinto, vixit, virtus, 
victoria, victrix, votivus. 

V. A. veterano adsignatum. 

V. AED. viro aedilitio. 

V.AET, virtus aeterna, 

V. A. F. (P.) vivus aram fers (po- 
suit.) 

V. A.I. D. vivus aram iussus dedit. 

V. A. L. vixit annos quinquaginta. 

VAL. BYZAC, valerie byzacene. 

VALER. valerius. 

V. ANN. XX. M. VI. D. V. H. III. 
vixit annos XX. menses VI, dies V. 
horas ITI.: 

VAT. yates. 

V. B, viro bono. 

V.B.A., viri boni i 

V.B. F. vir bone fidei. 

V.C. vir consularis, (clarissimus,) vr- 
bis conditor, vrbs condita. 

V.C.P.T. vir consularis provincia 
tarraconensis, 

V.CeoR.IM. OR. vice cxsaris rector 
imperii orientis, 

V. D. vivus dedit. 

V. DICT. vir dictatorius, 

VDL. videlicet, 


In antiquis codicibus et monumentis obvit 


NV.D.I. M. VI. vixit diem I. menses 
VE. 

V.E. veteranus, vir egregius, (excel- 
lens,) velamen, verum etiam. 

VE.AVG. PM. velamen augusti pers | 
petuum. 

V. E. D. vir egregius decurio. 

V.E. D.F. vir egregius decimi filius. 

VEL. velina. (tribu) a 

VESP. vespasianus. 

VET. AVG. veteranus augusti. 

VETER. veteranus. 

VET. veturia, (tr.) veteranus. (70 
men ) 

VET. LEG. veteranus legiouis. _ 

V.F. viro fidelissimo, vivus fecit, verba 
fecit, vsus fuerit, valerii filius, vsus 
fructus, viro forti, vale feliciter, vic- 
trix fidelis. (legio) 

V. F.C. victoriz felicitatis eesaris, vi- 
am faciundam curavit. 

V. FR. usus fructus. 

V.F.S. ET S. vivus fecit sibiet suis. 

V. FS. C. vivus fieri sibi curavit. 

V.L. vir iustus. 

VIB. vibius.. 

V.I. C. victor, vniversi ita censuerunt. 

VICES. I. C, vice sacraindex cogniti- 
onum. 

VIC. GERM. victoria germanica. 

VIC. PAR. victoria parthica. 

VIC. P. vicus pacis. . 

VIC. SAND. vicus sandalionis. 

VICTOR. ACC,C. D. N. RE. victo- 
ria accepta comite domino nostro 
rege, 

VILL. notat in sestertiis illos octo asses va- 
lere. . 

VIil. VIR. octumvir, 

VII. VIR. septemvir. 

V.1. N. K. victrix iulia nova kartha- 
£0. 

Vv i Rt. sextus rome. 

VIR. DIAN ZE. virgini diane. 

VIRT. virtus. 


VIR. VES. virgines vestales. 
VI. VIR. EPVL. sevir vet sextumvir 
epulonum. 


V.K.I. vitra kardinem primum, ~ 
VL. vipius. prenomen. 

V.L.S. votum libens solvit. 
V.M. volens merito. 


-V. M. M. votum merite minerve. 


V.M.S. voto merito suscepto, votum 
merito solvit. 

V. NON, quinto nonas (nonarum.) 

VOLER, volerus (prenomen) 

VOL. F. volusii filius. 

VOLT. voltinia. (tribu sciiaae 

V, OP, vir optimus. 

VOT. votinia, (tribu) 


Interpretatio, ex variis auctoribus collecta, &c. 


VOT. E. voti ergo. 

VOT.P.SVSC. PRO.SAL. ET RED. 
vota publica suscepta pro. salute et 
reditu. 

VOT. X. MVLT. XX. votisdecenna- 
libus multiplicatis vicennalibus. 

V. P. vtriusque pannonie, vir patricius, 
vir perfectissimus, vrbis prafectus, 
vir prudens, vivus posuit. 

V. POS. vivus posuit. 

V. P. P.P. H. vir perfectissimus pre- 
fectus provincie hispaniz. 

V.P. R. veteri possessori redditum. 

V. PRE. vrbis prefectus, vir preto- 
rius. 

V. P. RED. CES. 8. votum pro re- 
ditu cesaris solvit. 

V. QVZES. vir questorius. 

V. R. vrbs romana, vti rogas. 

VR. viro. 

VRB. Q. vrbanns questor. 

WRBISAL. vrbisalia. 

VRB. VIC. vrbs victrix. 

VR. C. vrbe condita. 

V.S. votum solvit, voto suscepto, vi- 
vens statuit. 

V.S.A.L. P. voto suscepto animo li- 
bens posuit. 

Y.S. C.. voto suscepto curavit, votum 
solvi curavit, voti sui compos. 

V.S. DON. DEDIT. voto suscepto 
donum dedit. 

V.S. F. vniversi sic fecerunt, voto sus- 
cepto fecit. 

V.S. 1. vice sacra iudicant. 

V.S.1. F. voto suscepto iussit fieri. 

V.S.L.M. votum solvit libens meri- 
to, vivens sibr locum monumenti, vo- 
to suscepto libens merito. 

V.S.L. S. vivens sibi locum statuit. 

V.S. P. vivens sibi posuit. 

V.S. P.L. L. M. voto suscepto posuit 
libens lubentissime merito. 

V.S.S. L. M. votum susceptum solvit 
libens merito. 

~¥V«~.S. P.(S.) L.S.D. EXPRIM. vo- 
tum susceptum posuit (solvit) libens 
sacerdos dex ex primis. 

V.S. PR.S. IMP.’ votum solvit pro 
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salute imperatoris. 

VT. vtilis. 

V.T. FE. L. vsus titulo fieri iussit. 

VTILIS. quintilis. 

V. TRIVMPH. vir triumphalis. 

V.7T.S. vsus titulo suo. 

V. VY. votum vovit, yt voverat, valens - 
victrix, (legio) virgini vestali, vrbs 
victrix. ° 

VV. CC. viris clarissimis, 

V. V. F. virtus vivens fecit. 

VV. FF. viventes fecerunt. 

V.V. E. vobis visum erit. 

V. VL. COR. victori vitori corusca- 
tori. 

V.V. MAX, virgini vestali maxime. 

V. VRB. vir vrbanus. 

VV.SS. F. vivis srpra scriptum fecit. 

VX.vel VNX. vel VCS. vxor,.. 

VXO. D. vxorem ducit. 


X. 


X. decimus, (prenomen) decimus, (nus 
merus ) decennalis, denarius, 

XBER. december. 

. ER. decime erogator, 

. F. denarium faciendum, 

. P, decem pondera. 

. VIR. decemvir. 

VI. tn nummis denotat, denarium sede- 

cim assibus permutatum tune fuisse. 

X. VIRI. LIT. IVD. decemviri litibus 
iudicandis. 

XV. VIR. SAC. FAC. quindecimvir 
sacris faciendis. 

XX. vigesime, (hereditatum) vicene 
nalia. 

X. XL. denarios 40. in num, aureis des 
notat, 

XXX. tricennalia, 


™ 


PA Pe 


Y. 


Y. pro CON ponitur. 
YSTAN. constantinus. 
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PAL HEOGRAPHIE. 


Mémoire sur les manuscrits @ Herculanum ; 
par M. MorcenstTern. 





M. MorGENSTERN, professeur 4 l’Université de Dorpat, a 
adressé a la Société royale des sciences de Goettingue un Mé- 
moire sur les Manuscrits d’Herculanum, qui est tiré de la savante 
relation qu’il doit publier de son voyage en Italie. Ce Mémoire 
contientdes détails curieux et peu connus que nos lecteurs n’ap- 
prendront pas sans intérét. 

‘¢ Les rouleaux de papyrus, dit M. Morgenstern, que l’on a décou- 
verts le 3 Novembre 1753, sont placés dans des armoires vitrées et dans 
le méme salon ot Von est occupé ales dérouler. Chacun des rayons 
sur lesquels ils sont rangés porte un numéro en bronze. Ces rouleaux, 
2x demi-brfilés, ressemblent 4 des carrottes de tabac. Je vis un homme 
qui procédoit & leur déroulement. 11 étoit assis devant Vingénieuse 
machine inventée par le Pére Antonio Piaggio, et dont Winckelmann a 
donné la description. On la trouve aussi décrite exactement, et repré- 
sentée dans le Voyage de Bartel. Lorsqu’on approche de ces antiques 
manuscrits, on retient presque sans le vouloir son haleine, de peur d’en 
faire disparoitre quelques parcelles. Je m’apergus combien ja! ma- 
nipulation qu’exige leur déroulement avoit d’inconvéniens et de difficul- 
tes." 

‘“« A mesure que le rouleau se développe, un dessinateur en retrace 
fidélement chaque ligne; un savant corrige ce travail, et le traduit sur 
le champ en latin, et on grave sur culvretout ce qu’ona pu lire. Lorsque 
je visitai l’etablissement, on €toit occupé a figurer de nouveaux 
fragmens de Philodéme: c'est le célébre philologue Carlo Rosstn1, 
évéque de Pouzolles, qui est chargé de'les expliquer, de les commenter 
et de les publier. Voici les mots qu’on cherchoit aussi a déchifirer: 
TloaAver earou TEC arsryou TAU POV TEWS old Emeygagoder woos Tvs aroyws 
xara hoacuvonevous TOY EV TOS TOAAGIS DoFatounevwy. 

«“ L’ancien gouvernement a fait beaucoup, mais trop peu encore, 
pour la Paice tehe des Manuscrits d’Herculanum, et M. Heinse a eu rai- 
son de dire qu’il est malheureux que cette découverte n’ait pas ete faite 
du temps des Robert, des Cosme ou des Laurent de Médicis. Quelles 
récompenses, en effet, ces illustres protecteurs des lettres n’auroient-ils 
pas décernées a un Polizione, 4 un Ficine, & un Lascarisse, pour de si 
glorieux travaux, et quelles jouissances n’auroient pas éprouvees ces sa- 
vans hellénistes en y coopérant ! 

‘¢ On m’assura que le méme salon renfermoit pres de dix-sept cents 





* Ces difficultés sont bien expliquées dans la Correspondance de MM, Heinse, 
‘Gleim ct Jean de Miller, T. If, p. 468. 
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ynanuscrits, et que trois cents environ étoient déja déroulés. Cette der- 
niére assertion est difficile a croire, & moins qu’on ne veuille compren- 
dre dans le nombre des Manuscrits déroulés ceux sur lesquels on a fait 
quelques essais. La plupart de ces ouvragessont sans noms d’auteurs. 
Les seuls écrivains qu’ils ayent fait connoitre jusqu’ & présent sont Dés 
métrius, Epicure, Philodéme et Polystrate, un des disciples d’Epicure, 
que Diogéne de Laerce* fait succéder immédiatement & Hermachos ou 
plutét Hermarchos. C’est le méme que Valére Maxime *associe avec 
Vepicuréen Hippokleides; et il les cite comme deux modeéles d’amitié, 
également semblables par leurs meeurs, leurs gofits, et méme par l’épo- . 
que de leur naissance et de leur mort. 

** Outre le quatri¢me Livre de Philodéme sur la Musique, qui est 
connu, on yoit encore les deux premiers Livres de son ouvrage sur la 
Rhétorique, sous ce titre: “Psrodywou seol pyroeimys A. B. et un autre 
duméme auteur: regi xaniwy nalrwy avrimeneva aoerdv. Je nentendis 
pas faire mention du nom de Kolotés. Ona mis de coté l’ouvrage con- 
nu sous le nom de Pavixs, que Piaggio avoit commencé a dérouler en 
1762, et qui, d’aprés opinion de l’abbé Galiani, traite dela Botanique, 
Il est & croire quil a disparu. Il seroit a désirer qu’on pit sa- 
voir ce que contenoient les dix rouleaux dont on fit présent au prince 
de Galles. a 

*< Les savans peuvent se féliciter des soins que l’on prend pour hater 
les résultats de tous ces travaux. J’eus l’avantage de voir, dans la der- 
niére visite que je fis 8 l’établissement, le célébre directeur de la biblio- 
théque, Juan Andrés, qui est originairede Valence, et l’@véque de Pou- 
zolles dont j’ai parlé plus haut. Ils m’apprirent que le second volume 
du texte des euvres d’Epicure, qui contient sa Physique, étoit imprimé, 
et qu'il n'y manquoit plus que la préface. On me fit espérer qu'il seroit 
mis en vente avant impression du Commentaire. M. Juan Andrés me 
fit voir aussi chez lui le texte d’un poéme latin, le seul que l’on ait dé- 
couvert jusqu’aprésent. Ilest imprimé sur quatre feuilles yrand-in- 
folio oblong, avee cette indication; Gio. Batt. Malesci dis. Bart. oratit 
anc. Le Manuscrit est figuré sur deux colonnes, dont chacune est de 
8 ou 9 lignes. Les lettres onciales latines sont trés-bien formées et 
moins angulaires qu’elles ne le sont ordinairement dans les inscriptions. 
Les mots sont s¢parés par de simples points. Ce fragment sera trés-im- 
portant pour la Palxographie latine, puisque les manuscrits qui nous 
restent en cette langue sont bien postérieurs a l’ époque de la ruine @ 
Herculanum. II sera facile, 4 la vue de ces Manuscrits,, d’observer la 
difference de l’écriture cursive et de celle qui étoit employée dans les ine 
scriptions monumentales. L’impression imite parfaitement YVoriginal, 
et les hachures indiquent exactement l’étendue et la forme des lacunes. 
Les passages encore existans, mais qui n’ont pu étre déchiffrés, sont 
marqués au pointillé. Ces vers sont malheureusement si mutilés qu'il 
nest gueéres possible d’en saisir clairement le sens. Le poéme est 
en vers hexamétres, et, traite de la guerre d’Alexandric. Nya 
‘ evidemment une description de la mort de la reine Cléopatre. Sur ces 
quatre feuilles, dont M. Andrés voulut bien me faire present, il y a en 
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tout soixante-un vers disposés sur huit colonnes, mais la plupart tron 
qués. Je pense au reste que ces feuilles ne sont pas les seules, et j’ai en- 
tendu parler d’un plus grand nombre de vers. Au second vers de la 
premiére colonne, on lit le nom de CESAR. Au troisiéme de Ia se- 
conde colonne, PELVSIA et CAHSAR. Le huitiéme vers de la méme 
colonne porte ces mots: VINDICAT. ... MVLAM. ROMAM. 
COTE... .NDEM. Une main étrangére, qui est peut-étre celle 
de M. Andrés lui-méme, a écrit en marge de ce vers, sur mon exem- 
plaire, ce passage de l’Eneide: 


Tecta videns que nunc Romana potentia cale 
JE quavit.* 


Col. III, 1, on lit: 
AL.XANDRO v. 3. A.TIACOS (Actiacos). 
Col. IV, v. 2. 
PRAEBERETQVE. SVAE. SPECTACVLA, 
. TRISTIA. MORTIS 
QVALIS. AD. INS.TANTIS. ACIES. CVN 
ILLA. PA..NTVP 
SIGNA. TVBAE. CLASSESQVE. SIMVL 
TERRESTR..,. ARMIS 
EST. FACIES. EA. VISA. LOCI. CVNI 
SAEVA. COITRENT 
INSTRVMENTA. NECIS. . . . TO. CON 
GESTA. PARATV 
VND. QVE.- SIC. ILLVC. ....MP.... 
DEFORME. CO...VM 
OMNE. VAGABATVR. LETI. GENVS. 
Beye TIMORIS 


Col. V, v. 2. 
sWks PEN. NT. ...38. CERVICI 
BVS. “ASPIDE. MOLLEM 
v. 3 


ABITV. . .N. SOMNVM. TRAHITVRQVE 
LIBIDINE. MOR... 


ve. 4 
PEAC....¥FLATV. BR. VIS. HVNC. SINE 
MORSIBVS. AN.... 


Vv. 7% 
IN. IAM. EPTANIMAM. PRESSIS. EF 
FVNDERE, VENIS 


v, 8. 
» » «e MERSISQVE.... . O. CLAVSERVNT 
GVTTVRA,. FAVCES 


Vv. 9. 
»AS. INTP. STRAGES. SOLIO. DESCEN 


DIT. INTER 
Col. VII, v. 3. 
IIPEC. REGINA, GERIT. PROCVL. TIA 
«A. VIDEBAT 


v. 4. 
ATROPOS. or RID. N... ...R. DIVER 
SA, 


v. 5. : 
CONSILIA. INTE. ITV. QVAM. AM.... 
AMAN .. RENT 


a er a a a A SE SE TI LEI I 
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TER. * PVERAT. REVOCATA. ... ES 
CVM. PA.....ATVS 


ET. ‘PATRIAE. -.. OMI. ANTE. SVAE 
| CVM. MIL... CAESAR 


v. 8. 
REN .. .“ALAUX AND Te Coie. EN. AD 
M... EN... VENIS 


v. 9. 
SIGNAQVE. CONSTITVIT. OMN... 
RROR. IN. ARTVM 
Col. VIII. ——— VRBEM 
OPSIDIONE. TAMEN. N. C. pM 
MOENIBVS. A... 
CASTRAQVE. PRO. MVRIS. ATONE: AR- 
MA. PEDESTRIA. PONVNT ' 
HOS. INTER. COETVS, AL. SQE. AD 
BELLA. PARATVS 
VTRAQVE. SOLLENNIS. ITERVM. RE- 
VOCAVERAT. ORBES 
CONSILITS. NOX. APTA. DVCVM. LVX 
' APTIOR. ARMIS. 


« J] sagit évidemment de Ja guerre Alexandrine: ces vers ont rap- 
port au temps ou Auguste arrive en Kg gypte. Antoine se donne la mort, 
et Cléopatre, en prenant le méme parti, s ’arrache a la honte de Pescla- 
~ En consultant Plutarque et Dion, il nest guéres possible de sup- 
ee au reste de Vaction, dont ils ne rapportent que ‘les principaux 
fails, ‘Dans les premieres colonnes, le Poéte parle de Varrivée d’Oc= 
tave et deson armée. Il s’avance vers Alexandrie, tandis que le gros de 


ede y*t * 


Varmée se dirige parl’Hippodrome.’ Antoine attaque la cavalerié d’Oc- 
tave ayec succés, et fait avancer sa flotte. A la seconde charge, il est 
trahi, et sa flotte est dispersée. Ce fut le signal de sa perte. I] paroft 
que les vers suivans de la quatriéme colonne y sont relatifs: H 

Qualis, ad instantis acies cum bella parantur, 

Signa tubae classesque, simul terrestribus armis, 

Est facies ea visa toct ; cum saeva coirent 

Instrumenta necis, multo congesta paratu, 

Vndique ; sic illuc deforme coactum 

Omne vagabatur leti genus, omne timoris. 


“* Dans son désespoir, Antoine appelle Octave, pour le rendre temoin 
de sa fin déplorable. (Ut)—praeberetque suae spectacula tristia 
mortis. 

“ Suit la description du trouble et de la confusion qui régnent par- 
mi les courtisans ‘de la reine. Plusieurs se privent de'la vie de diffé- 
rentes maniéres, 


Col. V, v. 2. cervicibus aspide mollem 
v. 3, labitur in somnum, trahiturque 
libidine mortis. 
v. 4. flatu, brevis hunc sine morsibus 
anguis. 


v.7. _ animam pressis effundere vents. 

v.38. J. mersisque * . . clauserunt gutture 
Sauces, 

v.9. Has inter strages solio descendit. « » 
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“ Aprés une longue lacune, on voit dans la septiéme colonne tes 
tentatives que fait Octave, par le message de Proculeius, pour engager 
Cléopatre, qui s’est enfermée dans un tombean, a se rendre a discres 
tion. 

Col, VII. v. 3. Resregina gerit: Proculeit.. . videbat 
; vy. 4. Atropos inridens++ diversa... 
v.5. Consilia intcritus .. . amaret. 
v.6. Ter fuerat revocata... es cum pa.,.atus 
v.7. Et patriae comitante suge: cum... Caesar 
Vv. 8. ——v. 9, Signaque constituit sic... 
in artum. 
Col. VIIT. ————-urbem ; : 
Opsidione tamen nec corpora moenibus aptant, 
Castraque pro muris atque arma pedestria ponunt, 
Hos inter coetus aliosque ad bella paratus ° 
Vtraque sollemnis iterum revocaverat orbes 
Consiliis nox apta ducum, lua aptior armis. 





* Octave entre dans Alexandrie. La ville, 4 proprement dire, 
n’avoit, pas été assiégée. Dans ces entrefaites, la nuit survient, et le 
Poéme ne nous instrujf pas des derniers instans de Cléopatre.” 


M. Morgenstern donnera plus de développement 4 tous ces dé- 
tails, lorsqu’il publiera son intéressante rélation. Au reste, on 
apercoit déja, dans les fragmens de ce poéme, l’esprit dans le- 
quel il a été composé. Le rhéteur s’y fait sentir, et on ne peut y 
méconnojtre un contemporain ou un émule de Lucain et de Pé- 
trone. 

A ce Mémoire étoient jointes trois Lettres inédites de Jeanne 
Gray. M. Morgenstern les a découvertes dans la bibliothéque de 
Zurich. Elles sont adressées au célébre théologien Henri Biil- 
linger, doyen de PEglise de Zurich, & l’occasion de louvrage qu'il 
avoit publié sous ce titre: De Perfectione Christianorum ad Hen- 
ricum II Gal. Reg. | Ces Lettres sont pleines de sentiment, et 
tout y respire une douce piété. Le style en est vraiment clas- 
sique. La date de la seconde Lettre est de Pan 1552, consé- 
quemment de l’année qui précéda la chitte du trone de cette in- 
fortunée princesse. | 


RTI LITA AS CATT 


ON THE TYRIAN INSCRIPTION. 





S exine inserted in your Journal the Translation of a Tyrian Inscrip- 
tion by Sir W. Drummond, I will, with your permission, offer a few 
remarks on the subject, To many of his statements I readily assent 5 
a few I hope to correct. Mis i 

In vindicating the apocope of the X in YN, Sir William has as- 
serted, that, in the Chaldaic affix 83, the 8 is often, nay commonly, 
cut off by apocope: whereas the contrary is certainly the fact. In 
the Jerusalem ‘Targumist, indeed, instances may be found ; but in 
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Onkelos and Jonathan, by far the most eminent both for purity 
aiid antiquity, the reader shall hunt a month for such apocopes 
without finding at last as many in number as.weeks spent in the 
search. | 

To the emphatic & being applied to )\¥, I seriously object ; as being 
equally repugnant both to grammar and custom. Certainly, the He- 
brew dialect never uses the emphatic aleph, and therefore, cannot be 
expected to furnish exaimples of it in \)¥; but then it uses, what is 
paramount in signification, the émphatic he ; and was as competent to 
say, The Tsor, or The Rock, as it was to say, The Tordon, which it 
sometimes does: had that been equally consistent with grammatical 
propriety. The names of most towns in this country may be traced 
to common appellations; as Longtown, that is, the long town; Tweed- 
mouth, that is, the mouth of the Tweed; but it by no means follows 
from that consideration, that the inhabitants ever did, much less that 
they do now say, The Longtown, or The Tweedmouth ; grammar re- 
claiming against it as well as custom. Had the Tyrians, as the author 
supposes, often called their city, by way of eminence, Tsora, the Rock 3 
Tsora, and not Tsor, would eventually have become its name, and the 
emphatic aleph would have been retaiiied as an essential part of it in 
the kindred dialects. Besides, admitting what-is wholly uncertain, 
that the Tyrians always used the Chaldaic, and not the Hebraic em- 
phasis ; how can we justify the present application of it to the term, 
Tsor, so contrary to the Syriac and Chaldaic authorities ? The Chaldee 
paraphrases, the Syriac versions of the Old and New Testament; the 
Talmud, the Chronicon Syriacum of Bar-Hebraeus; not to mention 
the few coins, for of them I never saw any myself; contain this pro- 
per appellation, at least a hundred times; but never at all with the 
emphatic aleph ; though it is well known, that on other occasions they 
abound with this emphasis almost to a fault. The author, indeed, 
seems to think, that the common signification of the noun, YX, was 
not known to the Paraphrasts. The Jerusalem Targumist, however, 
im paraphrasing that part of the prophecy of Balaam, which relates to 
the Kenites, has evidently used it in its common acceptation: PI2 
Y8—in the clefts of a rock: to which if we add, on the authority 
of Sir William, a text in Jonathan, though I strongly suspect he ins 
tended to say Pseudo-Jonathan, the Targumist of the Pentateuch, we 
shall then be in possession of two testimonies to show, that as a com. 
mon appellation they knew well what it meant. 

I next advert to parts of the translation, which cannot be defended 
on any grounds whatever; I mean, 7 WwW—two marbles; and, jl w— 
two sons: to which it ought to be deemed sutlicient to object, that 
for impropriety of construction, they can find no parallel in any dialect, 
much less in the Syro-Chaldaic, agreeably to which the. Inscription is 
to be interpreted. ‘To support this silly reading, however, the author 
comes forward with a few unfounded, and I am compelled to Say, un- 
Jearned remarks. He believes that the 7J of the verb, 73, from which 
DW, two, is said to be derived, is not radical; and that the most 
ancient form of this root was WW; as we read, 13W%, Ww — Repeat it : 
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and they repeated it. Jt is not an easy matter, perhaps, to guess what 
the author exactly means by most ancient ; but, if the second book of 
Samuel has any claim to antiquity, the root, as it is found in it, is 
doubtless Jv. Thus we read 19 73u 8\—But he did not repeat it 
on him: Ch. xx, v. 10. The 77 in all verbs of this class, when fol- 
Jowed by the plural termimation 4, is constantly absorbed: as from 
4123, to reveal, we form 32), reveal ye ; as well as 959%, and they re- 
vealed ; not to mention twenty other verbs of a similar complexion. 
But the apex of Chaldaic erudition is contained in the subsequent 
remark: “If I do not. forget, Jonathan puts {2 in the singular after 
? 1; and translates JIA wv JIA MN—thy two son, for thy two 
sons. (1 speak from memory; but see the Targum 1 Sam. ec. iv.)” 
Now, in the dialect of the Paraphrasts, the suffix of the second person 
singular, referring to masculines, is subjoined to all nouns plural 
whatever without the jod, to distinguish it from the other sufhx of the 
less worthy gender; consequently, in all nouns masculinely declined, 
-and accompanied with this affix, the plural is to be distinguished from 
the singular only by the context; of which six hundred proofs may be 
instantly adduced, should the position be disputed. For what end, 
then, the foregoing text from Samuel was quoted, except to show 
that the author is by no means conversant with the language of the 
_Targumin, 1 am ata loss to discover... papi aero a 
., I shall now present the reader with my own interpretation of the 
inscription, which I am persuaded is not very ancient; and afterwards 
_develope the grounds on which it is established. 


‘To TOON AND ApNTay Way 72° oss bya DpIn? WIN? 
3 DIT OPP OD * AONTAY 12 WISIN 12 


To our Lord, Malcarth, god of the Tyrians ; the vow of his servants 
_ Abdasar and brother Asermemar descended from a son of Asermemar 
the son of Abdasar. May the Pleiads, their crooked director, prosper 
them in their voyages. | | yi tug 
The disputed character I treat as a mem ; for it does not differ from 
that which is allowed to be such toa greater degree, than many letters 
- appear to difier from themselves on the Jerusalem coins ; not to men- 
“tion that Sir William himself has taken it for’a mem after the lamed in 
tolam. 20 | 
From “WW, the city so called, I form ¥, a man of that city; which 
“an the plural number, according to the Hebrzo-chaldaic manner of 
- declension, forms, DIN, Tyrians ; and by dropping the jod, DN; 
the reading in the inscription. Jonathan ben Uzziel has, evidently 
used this derivation in the emphatic plural: (NWS Nw TW—When 
the Tyvrians heard: Isaiah, Ch. xxiil. v. 5. The formation of plurals 
in, DN, from singulars terminating in jod, is common_im the Mishna, 
"Thus in Masseceth 'Trumoth, Penek 4, we read; DSI, halves, from 
sur, half. That the jod of the plural termination, 9), 1s frequently 
‘omitted, is known to. all; and Raps verified eae which is 
. put for, DN WII—the, princes: Ex. Ch. xxxv..V. 27+ 4 “ 
The lacuna after, T2y, I fill up with a Hebrew affix; though it 
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might be supplied many other ways without detriment to the trans- 
lation. 

Immediately after Asermemar, I understand the part. ot, born, 
or descended ; which naturally requires, V5, after it; so naturally in- 
deed, that, the preposition being expressed, it may, on the present oc- 
-casion, be well understood, agreeably to that conciseness which usually 
obtains in all lapidary compositions. The construction, though not 
the ellipsis for which we contend, is frequent in the Mishna. So 
SDI Vd om 45, All the offspring of the horse: Masseceth Ke- 
laim, Perek 8. 

D5, pointed D’D, written 7W5°D, and in Chaldee. N93, denotes the 
constellation, Pleiades; so called by the Greeks, frum its rising 
being the signal for commencing, as its setting was for concluding, 
their navigation. That the he is not radical in this term, appears 
from the aleph being substituted instead of it in the Targumin ; as 
well as from the authority of Buxtorf, who has given it, O95, in his 
Hebrew Lexicon. That the jod is but a part of the punctuation, I 
maintain on the authority of R. Nathan, who gives it without any 
jod in his Sepher Aruch. 

Dy I consider as a sort of participial noun, formed from the 
‘Piel of py signifying, to render any person or thing crooked .in 
their movements or direction; and being accompanied with the suf- 
«fix, is thus applied to the Pleiades, which used to‘summon the mariners 
always to their ever crooked travels on the sea, and directed them to 
perform their voyages at the night season of the year. Though the 
Piel conjugation of this verb cannot be found in the scriptures, it 
may in the Talmudists; but especially in R. Nathan ben Jechiel ; as 
on the following occasion ; JVI py 99 19 Nw: He walked off 
and eluded her, that is, he crossed or changed the direction of the road. 
Aruch 4}. 7 

The inscription seems to consist of three colons or members; the 
first of which contains the address, the second the fulfilment of the 
vow, and the last the general petition of the voters, that their seasons 
of navigation might always be prosperous to them. In dialect it ap- 
proaches the Babylonish Mishna, or rather the Jerusalem Targum ; 
which last is certainly our principal authority for apocopizing the 
affix. of the first person plural. ‘ 

I now submit my criticism to the consideration of the truly leamed, 
who, whatever they may think of the translation itself, will easily 
assent to the justness of my remarks. I ought, however, in fairness 
to Sir William, who is both a learned and a candid writer, to confess, 
that I greatly prefer his interpretation to that of Ed. Calm, which is, 
‘to say the best I can of it, the most imperfect specimen, of orien- 
tal criticism that has ever occurred to me in the progress of my 
reading. 


Nov. 14, 1812. 3 7’. O, 
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ZESCHYLI TRAGG@ DIEZ que supersunt ac deperditarum Fragmenta. 
Recensuit Christian. Godofr. Schutz. Vol. I. Prometheus vinctus et 
Septem adversus Thebas. Hale, impensis Joannis Jacobi Gebaveri, 
1782. 


Extracted from Maty’s New Review for February 1783, written by 
Professor Porson, 
ee AEP 


Ma. Schiitz is the author of a commentary on the Agamemnon, 
published some years ago in Germany, and much approved of, as well 
as his Xeyorowatia of select readings from various Greek authors. 
His plan on the present occasion will be best explained in the words of 
his own elegant dedication to that celebrated commentator Mr. 
Heyne. 

Viro illustri Christiano Gottlob. Heyne, litteratori philosopho qut 
primus Germanorum in veterum poetarum tnterpretatione gratias et 
musas amabili vinculo consociatas adhibuit ; artium politioris elegantie 
universum orbem subtili, st quis alius sctentia comprehendit ; auctoritate, 
dxctrina, litteris illustravit, morumque humanitatis venerabili exemplo 
nobilitavit ; hanc /Eschyli editionem, Heyniane poetarum enarrationis 
nobilem cursum haud equis passibus urgentem sed longe sequentem et ves- 
tigéa prorsus adorantem, 

Officit et observantie causa dicavit, 
Chr. Godofr. Schiitz. 

Uhe further account Mr. Schutz gives of his work in the Preface, 
amounts to this: 

He has consulted four new manuscripts, viz. two from Moscow, 
communicated by Prof. Matthzi (who found the hymn to Ceres) one 
from Wirtemberg, and a Guelferbitan one.* ‘These, however, furnish- 
ed very little, and what little they. did furnish had been found before 
in the manuscripts in the French king’s library, collected by Mr. 
Brunck. Mr. Schiitz only mentions them therefore to save other 
people the trouble of looking for what they will not find. As to 
himself, he professes not to have looked ambitiously for manuscripts, 
but to have consulted all the editions (a list of which he gives us) very 
carefully. 

He has made great use of Mr. Brunck’s edition of the Prometheus, | 
Persz, et Septem apud Thebas (Strasb. 1779) not, however, so as not 
to differ trom him, especially when, as is sornetimesthe case, Mr. 
Brunck’s great genius has led him to hazard conjecture, always 
sensible, but sometimes too bold and wnauthorised. 

His opinions of the merits of the several editors he reserves for his 
comment ; in the mean time it appears, he speaks respectfully of Heath, 
Abresch, and especially Brunck, otten very well of Morell, and con- 
temptuously enough of Pauw. 








M, P. ought to have said, one/rom Wittenberg, and one from Wolfenbiittel, 
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The best various reading is taken into the text: the others, together 
with the reason for adopting that chosen, are thrown into the form of 
notes at the bottom of the page. As to emendations, Mr. S. has some- 
times received into the text those of others; his own, as became his 
modesty, are mostly amongst the notes. 

The Commentary, which will probably make the fourth volume, 
and therefore cannot be yet expected, as the second is only to be pub- 
lished at Easter, is tocontain whatever is necessary for understanding 
the poet’s meaning, the beauty of diction, &c. &c. 


Besides this there will be, 


1. A very curious schylean Lexicon, particularly tending to illus- 
trate the Poet’s use of old words in the language. 

2. Excursus’s on historical and critical questions, after the manner 
of Heyne. 

3, A pretty large collection of fragments, with a great many entirely 
new emendations and illustrations. 

4. Corrected Greek Scholia, with short notes on the value of them, 


The Apparatus Historicus will contain, 


1. The life of A2schylus, comprising a dissertation on the character 
of his Tragedies, and the additions made by him to the Drama. 

2. Metrorum rationes. 

3. A dissertation on the merits and demerits of the several MSS. 
editions, critics, &c. &c. 

A large collection of similar passages, after the manner of Fulvius 
Ursinus, mostly from Latin and Greek authors, but sometimes, though 
sparingly, from the moderns.—I hope the immense use Milton has 
made of the Prometheus will not be forgot. | 

It remains now only to give a few notes from the first volume, after 
repeating, however, that we are not to form a complete judgment of 
Mr. Schtitz’s talents from this beginning, as he very sensibly admits 
most of Brunck’s readings, and the plays themselves are very easy. 


VARIETAS LECTIONIS. 


Ver. 6. edcepeavrivev—mar edocs | dO LAITIVOIS weonow cep eAK Tol ETE cts Cod. Ar, 
adapartivers wedyow ey aepuxtoss wéveass Cod. Reg. A. At in Reg. B. & tan- 
quam glossema superscriptum, ddamavriveis mtdnow iy dpinnross merges 
Ed. Ald. Turn. Garb. Victor. ceDonpece ye veess widuss éy ap Ann oss WET QOS Rob, 
adaporrivdy deopav ty cpfyxross wedass Schol. Aristoph. ad. Ran. Hane 
lectionem ceteris omnibus preterendam duximus. Non solum enim aucto- 
ritate Codicis, quem Scholiastes adhibuit, sed etiam hoc areumentoconfirma- 
tur, quod ex ea ceterarum lectionum ortus declarari optime potest. Libra- 
rius enim qui sedate scribere debebat, propter similitudinem clausule e 
versu 4, repetiit x2rgass. Quod ut cum prioribus v. 6. verbis conciliari posset, 
fuerunt qui pro ddapavrudy decudy scriberent adapeavrivess Secwois. Pro 
derucois alii vel ex glossa, vel ex collatione aliorum codicum scripserunt 
wiOnoey vel widass, post adewsyrivess. Sic Hesych. Obotece interpretatur sédeece, 
Solemnis autem est Aeschylo hac verborum structura: édemevrivay deoud’y 
ay appnnrols mia Sic. v.61. adapearrive cPnvis wvbddn yrddor, Sianlejus 
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“vero htine versum ita emendandum putabat aepeavrivay Sernolow epenuresg 
wider, quam lectionem suopte quoque ingenio repertam in textum recepit: 
Cl. Brunck ; que quidem quamvis ‘sit elegans, veritatis tamen insignibus 
caret. ; 

V. 899. daxgucicraxrey 0am docwv| Ita edd. omnes, ante Brunckium, 
qui Heathium secutus delevit 0’, ut versus'hic aatithetico melius responde- 
ret. Sed hoc opus non est, cum in Stropharum et Antistropharum versibus 

-antitheticis non requiratur, ut syllabz syllabis, pedes pedibus, sed tantum 
metra metris respondeant, quod non uno loco Heathius ipse monuit. Jam 
versus antitheticus Meyaroryypeore xeexat—est lonicus a minore. Jonicus 
a minore vel ex solis Jonicis constat, vel etiam alios pedes v. c. Epitritos 


recipit. Versus antistrophes tertius Meyaroryiweovee xxexat:————constat 
duobus Jonicis a minore | » »—— |.vv—— | : ideo non opus est ut. stro- 


phicus oppositus eosdem pedes habeat ; sufficit siei metrum Jonicum a minore 
conservetur, gued non perit, sicum editionibus et codd. omnibus legamus 
daxgucicraxtoyd ax oocwv. Tum enim versus Ionicus a minore constat 
“pede Ionico, et epitrito secundo | »» —— | —» | ——]. Particula 
Fs autem more Aeschyleo h, J. abesse nequit. cf. locus simillimus v. 145. 

‘'V. 459. coPirpdrav] vorPiepecrav in quibusdam libris scriptum fuisse- 
notat Schol. «.e qua quidem Jectione quamvis putida et inepta ille tamen 
-sensum aliqueim elicere, aut potius-extundere conatur. At quis nescit pluri- 
mis ex hoc genere hominum tam dura.esse ilia, ut vel silices concoquere 
possint ? : 

V. 472. demts].Propter legemsillam que anapestum e paribus iambici 
carminis regionibus plane exulare jubet, Dawesius synizesin in #xés fieri, et 
éxé¢ pronuntiandum esse statuit, Assentior autem Brunckio, &c. quibus 
“tragicos illius legis non ubique curloses fuisse certum est. 

Ver. 631. 632. in Oxoniensi plane absunt. Sane si abessent ad sensum 
“nihil desideraretur. Et fortasse alio modo interpolationem, que hic alicubi 
latere videtur, tollere liceat. Quid si sic Aeschylum scripsisse dicamus ? 

Tig. .ch.per, pedety wos xpsioror 4 reebsiv rade, 
"la. penroe eesyorige F20¢ poor Owenuceres. 
Tg. PSeyos. ety ovdsls. oats 0 sxrw Ieakas Pezvees. 


Ita saltem brevius et elegantius alternaret dialogus, cujus ut nunc est 
paxegororyic non placet. 
SEPTEM APUD THEBAS. 

Ver. 575. In hoc versunon solum post wesceeogey syllaba deest ad metri 
-integritatem, sed etiam: sensus ejus ‘duorumgue sequentium multis: modis 
implicitus est. Ut antem nos ex- omnibus expediamus, ita corrigendos 
opiner: Kel roy cy atdis mesopeogoy és ddea@ery EfuarricCov oupea, TMoavyeines 
Biceey Avoravoy avrw rovvope’ woarsneves Kea &c. Emendationis veritatem ut 
assererem, operam dediin Commentar, adh. |, Brunckius audacius, quam ut 
probare possim, in textum invexit eoerogey xanoz (odor pro medctegey catAQsov, 
neque tamen reliquorum versuri ditheultatem reinedie tam aspero subleva- 
vit, Pro @deaPey in Rob. est #dAPov. In codd. reg. annotatur lectio futilis 
Teorwepav, quam exponunt glossa, TY &y FB LaurE om oe, by TS avrns cmogas 
vented, in quo Brunckius suum illud osereegey latere putabat. 


The other places Mr. Schiitz proposes to remark on in his excursus’ 
‘are, Prometheus, v. 365. “Ivovyzevos (which reading he adopts}—371. 
Orgusis.anayncrovr, Ke. 430.—+-Nuwers vroorevates. 463,—Zaypaciv.— 


. 


‘select the following, which were enriched by his notes :— 


7 &. 8. d. 
Burke on the French Revolution «s+eceecscessseceeeee § 12 0 
Godwin’s Enquirer, 1797 +++++++: sosescccescceseess 3150 
‘Hardy’s Trial, 4: vols. @eececoceoereeeseonee seers 000008 5 5 0 
Todke’s ditto «e+e cccccccccvccascesecrevsscssccese 615 0 
Harris’s Hermes «ecessccccceccccssscscccesccsecess 16 O80 
Johnson’s Dictionary, purchased by Major James ++--++ 200 00 
Locke on the Understanding, 2 vols. -++s+eeeesseeeeees 13 00 
Locke’s Works, folio -+cccssessccesescscsccscoccsse 18 00 
Lowth’s Grammar «+-+-- cece ee ccccencessccsseesess§ § 100 
Another Copy ecteoesece Re aie Se Sine wer BIR © os wy eae eoseee A 1:0 
“Lye, Dict. Saxonicum ceresseces eecccccerccesseses§ 94 00 
Monboddo on Language Coos ececs cece cevecccscceces 5 76 
Oswald on Cominon Sense +++eeeserscreccssscscesess 4.30 
Piozzi’s Synonymy SC diss aU 6/6 040s 0 enc h ees we hoes bees A 13 0 
‘Ritson’s Remarks on Shakspeare «+eeecesereseeceseee 7 26 
~Skinner’s Etymologicon Lexicon +++++++++- Staiale te Boise 2° DORKUG 
Spelman’s Glossary Selesdis adze ee ee 3.17 0 
Vossii Opera seveserececcrescecescesseccccevcsees (12 12:0 


Bibliography. £88 


570. drev’ w da.—682. Adgvrjs dupay t2.—723. ‘TBoiorjv (which he 
mri ps the name of a river,)—~IlaAjurrayxroos (indicated as the true 
reading. 

The type is pretty, and paper better than usual. . From. the .gaod 
sense and learning hitherto displayed, I cannot but have the best ex- 
pectations of the work. By the Agamemnon, however, it will stand 
or fall, and there I am afraid the want of MSS. will be heavily felt. 





List of BOOKS which produced remarkable Prices at the late 
Mr. Horne Tooke’s sate. | | 


a tl ai 
The Library of John Horne Tooke, Esq. by King and Lochee, 
‘consisting of 805 lots, sold for 1251/. 14s. 6d. among the articles we 


Rare articles without his notes : 
191 A Lytel Treatise, called the Disputacyon, or Complaint 


‘of the Herte, printed by Winkin'de Worde -+++++ 630 °'0'0 

194, Dives and Pauper, by ditto ++---++- coececeesess 16°16 0 
499 Nycliodemus’ Gospel e: wiviejencecece rss ésineivecess'ces 99.1520 

_570.A Booke on Purgature coe eeeccsr cesses ccsesses. 17 OO 
759 Virgil by Stainghurst, 1583 «ssecessteceeseecooe 15 00 


‘Upwards of a thousand persons attended the'sale, and the books were 


divided among a hundred purchasers- 
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NOTICE OF | 
Yeucher's Edition of Antoninus Liberalis. 


Anrontnr LIBeRALIS Merapoppwctwy Suveywyt,y TRANSFORMA- 
-rionum Conceriges, cum Notis Guii. Xytanpri, ABR: 
BERKEL, ‘Hom. Munckerti, ET HENR. VERHEYKII: AC- 
CESSERUNT A‘sop!1 FABULE ALIQUOT, QUR IN /MSOPEARUM 
EDITIONIBUS HAUD LEGUNTUR, ET BABRII NONNULLE: CU- 
RaviT Lupov. Henr. Treucuerus. Lipsitz, 1791, pp. 227, 
OcTavo. 


= nee TN a 


We shall make the following extract from Teucher’s Preface, to end- 
ble our readers to form some opinion on the merits of this edition : 

© Nos quidem in hac nova editione retinuimus Xylandri, Munckeri, 
et Verheykii Notas, omissis lis, quze minoris momenti esse videbantur : 
ex Berkelianis adscripsimus*eas, quas vel indigitaverat Munckerus 
vel ad quas remiserat Verheykius, vel quas ad contextum vel alius 
(alium) scriptoris locum illustrandum facere judicabamus: quas ad fi- 
nem adjecimus fabulas, que in nulla Hsopearum editione reperiuntur, 
atque etiam Babrianas sumsimus ex Thom. Tyrwhitti, qui eas ex Co- 
dice Bodleiano descripsit, Dissertatione de Babrio Fabularum Scrip- 
tore, edita Londini 1781. recusa Erlange. 1785.” 

Our readers might suppose from this extract, that, in possessing Teu- 
cher’s Edition of this work, the edition of Verheyk, published in 1774. 
Lug. Bat., would be an incumbraunce to their library, and it is to guard 
against this error, that we notice at all-Teucher’s edition, which was 
published so many years ago. ‘The editor informs us that, of the notes 
of Xylander, Muncker, and Verheyk, he has omitted ‘* quz minoris 
momenti esse videbantur:” we differ with him in the opinion of the 
importance of the parts, which are omitted, and are disposed to think 
that every thing written by such men, as Muncker and Verheyk, scho- 
lars of deep research, aid accurate remark, merits the attention of the 
student. ‘Teucher gives an “ Index Rerum et Verborum, quz obser- 
vautur et explicantur,” but he has omitted the ‘‘ Index Seriptorum ve- 
terum, qui vel illustrantur, et teutantur, vel corriguntur,” which is 
surely a most important part. It is, however, to be observed, tliat. 
Teucher has reprinted entire Verheyk’s ‘‘ Excursus in Dialectos Anto- 
nianas.” We also find among the omissions the dedications of both 
Verheyk, and Muncker, as well as both the prefaces, though the pre- 
face of Verheyk is particularly valuable upon many accounts, It pre- 
sents us with useful information respecting the former editions of An- 
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toninus Liberalis ; it gives to us a brief history of the disputes between 
Berkelius and Muncker, and it acquaints us with what Verheyk has 
himself done. Verheyk there says that he received from Ruhnken 
and Valckenaer, some conjectures of Hemsterhuis, together with some 
of their own. 


x 


Fulmen, Sceptrum Jovis. 
We recommend tothe student to attend to the following note: 


“* oleh yao auroy 2y mao! TOIS dovios Bagirex, xal dsdor Qua arcey 70 
iepov cxynrpov, XMylander emendat roy legov THATT EOYs non improbo : 
aliud sceptrum preter fulmen non novyit Jupiter. Priap. c. XIX. 


“ Fulmina sub Jove sunt, Neptuni fuscina telum :” 


et telum, et sceptrum Neptuni fuscina, ut Jovis fulmen: Plin. L. X. 
ce. 3. ‘ Negant unquam solam hanc avem fulmine exanimatam, unde 
armigeram Jovis consuetudo judicavit ;’ Servius ad An. I. v. 398. 
fium in avem convertit, quam avem Jupiter inkerere sibi precepit, et 
Julmina gestare? nec unquam legere memini, ubi sceptrum gestans 
intvoducatur aquila: Jovis armiger ales est Virgilio Georg. 3. non 
scepiriger, quamvis licet fulmen Jovi pro sceptro sit: Phedr, L. IV. 
CGH17. 


‘ Consedit genitor tum deorum maximus 
Be cidten fulmen,’ 


h. e.sceptrum: si quis tamen 7¢ oxiargqy retinere maluerit, advocare 
potent illud Pindani, Pyth. Od. I. 
xa) TOY aby moray xepauvoy oBevvuns 
aevaou 7p 0s. 
ede 0’ dvd oxamTw 
Asos aieros, 
sed éx magadAyAou, ut vides, ponit fulmen et sceptrum.” Munck.“ A 
conjectura Xylandri cxja7ov emendantis etiam Cuper. non alienus 
est, in Apoth. Hom. p. 24. fulminis minister et armiger poetis dicitur 
aqguila: vid. Heins, ad Sil. Ital. L. XII. v.58. Pindarus Nob, viro 
cit. Pyth. I.v. 9. 
evdst 8 avedoxamtm Ads aieros, 
sed fulmen Jovis sceptrum erat, unde lectio non sollicitanda ; prop- 
terea quod mox subjungitur dodvos, de que vid. Burm. de Jov. Fule. 
c. 14.” Verh. p.37. For our own parts, we are satisfied with the 
reasoning of Verheyk. 
amoBaivery, éxBalvew, evadere. 
Teucher in page 50. dréByoay éxrémws gidccryol, omits entirely an 
important note, which we have in Verheyk’s edition : 


“* aweBvoay, unica littera mutata, scribe, dnéBycavy, Lucianus, 
Goloros divdces amoBalvover, optimi viri evadunt : Xylandro non ignara 
fuit hee lectio, ut indicat ejus versio : atque hoc ultro profiteor, ne 
laureolam in mustaceo querere me censeas.” Munck. Idem conjecit 
Galeus, etiamsi Berkelius voluisset, arecGecoy, quod in altera Ed. 
mutavit in y¢eveay.” Verheyk. p. 66. 


986. Notice of 


Thus, we have in Longinus weg) tous, c. 44. dimep ovdev ore pi. 
xOAranes exBaivousy weyadroguels, ‘ nil nisi magnifici adulatores evadi- 
mus.’ 

xabalow, xalaspiw. 

In page 68. xabasoyoes 76 ys ddeAgys owe Teucher cites the fol- 

lowing excellent note : 


“ Xyl. priusqguam sororis corpus deponeret, bene sane, Lucas, 
e. XXIII. v. 53. xabearwy av'rd (7d cwma rov “Eycod) evervarkey avré 
ivdcvt, Erasm. et depositum involvit sindoni.” Munck. 

But in Verheyk’s edition we have the following words besides, which 
ought not to have been omitted : 

“ Aliud xuafaiow, aliud xafaiéw, ne quis heie, ut aliquando factum 
vidi, de purgatione corporis agi existimet.” 

doyyv, omnino, used only with a negative. 

Muncker, in page ‘117, has the following note: 

* Apollodor. L. I. Zyrovvrwy b2 dwporeouy tov "YAay f vais avian by. 
‘Hesdoros 9 (seribe ‘Heddweos cum Fabro) odd2 viv deny gyos wAsvoas 
TOT, GAG TAO Ougaan doudrcvey, non intellexit illud ry» deriv inter- 
pres; vertit enim, Herodotus neque jam tum statim navigasse, sed 
apud Omphalen servitutem serviisse affirmat: tu vide Vigerum de 
Idiot. Ling. Gr. p. 18, verte, inquam, omnino non navigasse ait: 
nam Vigerum accuratius dum considero, ut satisfacturus sit tibi, vereor: 
producit ex Xenoph. L. VII. Exped. dow ree yarerwregoy, ex Brou- 
clu mevyra veréobas, f aoyyy uy TAoUTATAL, Kar bow AuTYGOTEQOY, EM 
Pacrrews iiuryy Cavfvat, 4 dorniy pu) Pactredoot, ‘quo gravius ex divite 
pauperem fieri, quam abfinitio divitem non fuisse, quantoque molestius 
ex rege privatum fieri, quam regem fuisse nunquam:’ nimirum illud 
THY dency respondet sepe ro omnino, prorsus, plane, Thucyd. oud 
meiowyras thy aoyyv: familiarem Dioniistam esse locutionem observat 
cl. Jacob. Gronovius Supplem. nunc nuper edit. p. 54.” 

But doyyy is never so used, but with a negative, as isshown, if we 
remember rightly, by Lennep, (in his Notes on Phalaris’s Epistles,) 
who first explained the principle of the thing. 


Digitus, digitum, 8axrvaAcs, Sdxtudroy, Kc. 


The subsequent, note is worthy the attention of the student: | 

‘© Gloss. Benedicti, Interdita, wecolaxrvda,leg. interdigita:—ne di» 
gita mireris, vide mihi, quam multa contra vulgarem usum ovdsrEgus 
in Vett. Gloss. efferantyur, Articula,. do$ea, Nervia, vevea, Petron. 
fragm. Tragur. p.17. Ed. Comer. Mortuus pro mortuo, gua habet 
nertia precisa: Non. c. 3.149. ut probet nervia esse neutrl generis, 
producit ex Varronis Satyra, évos Avcas, Et id dicunt suam Brisei- 
dem producere, que ejus nervias tractare solebat: nisi nervia heic le- 
gas, quomodo id, quod intendit, evincet hoc exemplo Nonius? Gla- 
dium, £i¢05, Gladia, Figy, Stumbilum, xevreor, leg. stimulum : Gloss. 
Cyrill. ducs, humerum, aoxnd; ratocos, culleum, et sexcenta alia: 
ceterum, ut digitus et digitum Latini, ita déxrvAos Graeci et ddnruroy 
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dicunt: Anthol. L. I. ¢. 86. Epigr. 8. dot-Jaxrura oeeeos, L. IV. 
c. 25. Epigr. I. 
GaxTUAa xo} Louray xo ele rovee neh xagirwy : © 
Museus, v. 114. 
Hogue wav Alay podocidéce DecntuArce yerpds: 

adde qu :Nansius ad Nonn. Paraphras. c. X1X. v. 130. notavit: 
metaplasmus ille Ionicus videtur: Hom. Ti. E. VV. 722. Kar at HUVHAAE 
annotat Schol. Iwyinds, xUxAovs, rods TooKaus $: sic Chuck pro P4iLod5 in 
Epigr. Anytes, L.1. c. 33. Numer. 28.” p. 181. 

We have cited this note more particularly with a view to guard the 
student against the absurdity, into which many, whom we shall not 
name, have fallen, of supposing that the neutral plural, such as digita, 
daiurvaa, comes from the masculine singular, digitus, ddxrvros. 

calvetv, adulari, de Animalibus caudam moventibus. 

By far the most valuable note, that has ever been written on this 
word, which has afforded such ample scope for the display of learning, 
and the exercise of ingenuity, appears in page 156, and we shall cite 
it entire, because Mr. Blomfield on ‘The Seven against Thebes,’ 
‘v. 379, will, we doubt not, be thought by many scholars to have gone 
to the bottom of the subject, whichis by no means the case. It is 
true, thet at the conclusion of his elaborate note, he refers us to the ‘‘ In- 
terpretes ad Antonin. Liberal. 35,” but it is equally true, that he has 
wi, littie, or no use of the important matter, which is to be found 
there, except, perhaps, to take one, or two examples from it, else he 
would not have said: ‘ caive igitur PROPRIE dicitur canis, qui 
caudablanditur, caudam leniter atterens, ut ait Horatius.” 


* Avuor 0& cuvayTowevos nal oxvavres, hec vox non de lupis tantum 
et cunibus, sed omnibus adeo animalibus, Que cauda adulantur, usur- 
patur: hine cavviov, penis, cauda: pevagooinis et catvety rivad homi- 
nes. dicuntur : Pind. Pyth. Od. I. legi nunc nuper, Lovo av ry no 
fey Didray Ka rig ewy weyardvwe éoave: in Scholiis ad eandem oden in- 
venio IlegiAaoy eenei illius tauri, in quo hospites cremabat Phalaris, 
‘vocatum fuisse artificem, quem Perillum Plin. et Ovid. appellant: id 
quod haud scio, an quisquam notaverit: iterum monendum mihi 70 
caivey latius patere, quam quidam rentur: Jeonibus illud_ tribuit 
Tzetz. ad Lycophr. p. 131. Ed. Steph. eldoy 2 Eeuey Tis. aUARs Tis 
Kigxns Adnovs Xas AgovTas WmepIUS, TUIVOYTAS AUTOS TAG oupaIs, Hie- 
ronym. in Vit. Pauli Eremit. Et ilii (leones) directo cursu ad cadaver 
beati senis substiterunt, adulantibusque caudis circa ejus pedes occu- 
buere: nimirum caivesy PROPRIE est cauda adulari: quecunque ergo 
animalia facere hoc consuevere, calvery dicuntur: Apollon. Argon. I. 
v. 1144, | 

Oxpes 2 eiAdous Te HUTA Euddnxous TE Aurdvresy 
oupiow calveyres emydrubov.” 
Munck, “Ad Lactantium, unde hocargumentum observationis huctraas- 
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tuli, agnoscit quidem Staverentus, quze dixit Munckerus, sed con- 
tendit verbum hoe proprium esse canum, a quibus metaphorice ad 
alia animalia translatum esset; si vero analogiz rationem habuisset, 
vidisset vix aliam quam movendi significationem huic verbo inesse, 
quod cum fiat cauda, res ipsa loquitur, proprie de omnibus animalibus 
dici, gue caudam movent, sive hoc motu tanquam remigio utantur, ut 
pisces, de quibus etiam caivey adhibuit Sophocles ap. Atheneum, 
Ls Viloe 2 

0p 95 o devatdov ix bdwy €mepsodes 

Tuivouriy ovoaioimy 
cet. et aves, de quibus adhibuit Antigonus in Histor. 48, " monente hie 
Berkelio; sive eo letitiam testentur, quod omnes faciunt bestiz ci- 
cures, uti incanibus non tantum, sed et eqguis, si palpes, in percis, 
et ovibus cet. constat : de lupis et leonibus jam vidimus, et confir- 
matur Ovidii loco Tzetzx exposition! congruo, Met. L. XIV. v. 255. 
abi et ursi adduntur, i 


Mille lupi, mizteque lupts urseque leeque 


Occursu fecere metum ; sed nulla timenda, 
a ke «# &® & KF + he ~ H HB 


Quin etiam blandas movere per aera eek ne 
Nostraque adulantes comitant vestig 
vides quod innuo, blandas movere caudas, et Saadeh Jungi quidem, 
sed tamen diversa esse, quod minus distinguunt, qui illud canis pre 
ceteris proprium censent; alterum enim caivesy, alterum est TLOTKUVEIYy 
quod Livius mnuit L.1X.c.18. Desiderate humi jacentium adulatio- 
nes, etL. XXX.c. 16. More adulantium procebuerunt, unde disci- 
mus guomodo ad homines translatum sit, et pro simpliciter aliquid 
petere. sumatur, unde cum adorare vel confunditur, vel idem signifi- 
cat; sic enim Vet. Inscriptio ap. Murator. Deos pro me adularent : 
nisi distinctionem facias inter calyesy oveay, et ovpe : certe calvw et 
adulor spe tantum indicare voluptatem, quam motitando caudam 
ostentant, vel etiam adsultando, ac vocis sono, testantur Lucretius L. V. 
v. 1069. ubi gannitu voces adulare dixit, et Alian. L. XIE. c¢. 42. 
aoroy Meriraloy uuvidiov grave, adsultando letitiam testabatur, quam 
Epaminonda reviso capiebat: neque aliter vetulus canis, qui solus fere 
Ulyssem post tam longos errores agnoscebat, Homer. Odys. P. 
v. 301. 
| oy Tore ws Zyoyoey  Obuscrea, ey ys OYTO 

ougH peev p by zonve, ual ovata xaBBarsy audw : 
certe ad gue@vis animailia retulit Eustath. ad Odys. K. v. 20.- quem 
Homeri locum ob oculos habuit Schol. Lycophronis, xasvorarn de 
rgkig 79 Daves er) Cuomy Angye0, O €or, oeElEly THY ougay, et ad Odyss. 
Ti.v. 10. xUpLOAEMTGU LEV OY weve ET XY YOY Hon nae el er rE guy TLE GwY Cwvroy, 
PETADOGINEY de reominws nal ig Tous imod ous “ah HOKAMIKOVE, Schol. Pind. 
Pyth, Il. v. 15t. et ad Olymp.AV. 7. Evavay avel rou exdenoay, ane 
Tov cawovrwy Cow.” 

To these instances we add Hesych. v. Zaivovgor, of ras oupas cuvex cis 
HIVOUVTES invos ah KVVES. 
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To THE EDITOR OF THE CLASSICAL JOURNAL. 


T was surprised to find in your twelfth Number an attack on an um- 
published work of mine, by a Gentleman, who calls himself ‘‘ the 
Abridger of Bryant.” The work which he abridges, is the only publi- 
cation, I believe, of Mr. Bryant’s, which I have never read. It re- 
lates to four passages in Scripture concerning Balaam, Joshua, Sam- 
son, (improperly spelt Sampson) and Jonah. I cannot speak of the 
original ; but we learn from this curious abridgment,—that Balaam, 
who came to Moab from “ the mountains of the East,’ was Archi— 
mage of Midian and Edom, lying to the south and the west of Moab !— 
that the Ass was made an object of veneration iu those regions “ from its 
peculiar sagacity!”—that Bacchus placed the ‘‘ Asinine species” in 
the celestial sphere !—that their gérv, or crib, which was also placed 
there, was “ perhaps a distant adumbration of the ark !”—that “ both 
these constellations” (the Asivine species and their crib) “are reckoned 
ominous of serenity !”—and that, as whales are not found near Joppa, 
a whale must have been sent on purpose from the north to swallow up 
Jonah! (Class. Journ. xii. pp. 321—330.) We have, besides, some 
delectable specimens of correct writing: e. g.—‘‘ where the LXX 
translation.” p. 323. ‘ The mountains of Kiddim probably 
means some eastern eminences.” ibid. 

‘Now, sir, if I were to close this letter here, I much mistake the usual 
feelings of authors, if your correspondent would not think himself 
entitled to complain of a little want of candor on my part. He 
would, perhaps, be obliged to confess, that part of the ridicule is just, 
and that all of it is founded upon his own expressions; but he might 
say, that he had oftener than once been quoted by half sentences ;— 
that some undoubted errors which had escaped his pen had been in- 
vidiously selected, in order to expose him to contempt ;—~—and that all 
that is ingenious, learned, or argumentative, in the system which he 
supports, had been either concealed, or misrepresented. But, sir, 
have I no reason to make a similar complaint against your correspon- 
dent? If I be not misinformed concerning the name of this gentle- 
man, he is aman of letters, and, what I esteem much more, aman of 
genius. His short, and, I must say, flippant, account of my book, 
would not have otherwise attracted so much of my notice. But he 
should recollect, that it is scarcely worthy of a good painter, to sit 
dowii to draw caricatures. 

Having taken up the pen, I shall proceed to make a few remarks 
on Mr. Bryant’s work, as it is made known to me by the abridgment, 
for I have not been able to procure the book itself; and I shall submit 
it to the judgment of your correspondent, whether, or not, he will 
still adhere to all of Bryant’s opinions. : 

J have always, sir, considered it to be the duty of every man, who 
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disputes for the sake of truth, not only candidly to examine the reason- 
ing of an adversary, but to produce all the evidence which he can find 
in its favor. When this is fairly done, and he still feels that he cannot 
be convinced, he may expect that a candid hearing will be given to 
him, while he states his objections. Your readers are in possession of 
what Mr. Bryant’s abridger has said for him. In answering him upon 
several points, I shall state what additional arguments, L think, might 
be adduced in favor of Mr. Bryant’s opinions; and then show why 1. 
sit still unprepared to follow him. 

In the passages in Deuteronomy and Numbers, in whisk Balaam 
1s said to be brought from Aram, or Syria, and Aram Naharaim, or 
Mesopotamia, Mr. Bryant proposes to substitute a J for a 3—to read 
MIN Edom tor TIN Aram—and to dismiss Naharaim as a gloss. 
Mr. Bryant’s reasons for proposing this alteration are stated pp. 321- 
322. In addition to these arguments it may be observed, that if 
Pethor (TVS Pethorah) the place of Balaam’s residence, were the 
same with Petra, as Mr. Bryant supposes, there can be no doubt that 
it was in Edom, and not in Syria, or Aram. Eusebius distinctly tells 
us that Petra was a city in the land of Edom—Tlerga, me. ev yt 
"Edy, &e. 

2. It is said that Balaam came from Pethor, which is by the river of 
the land of the children of his people. In favor of Mr. Bryant's opi- 
nion, it may be observed that a river flowed by Petra. “Nabatei, 
says Pliny, oppidum incolunt Petram nomine in convalle, paulo minus 
11 mill. pass. amplitudinis circumdatam montibus inaccessis AMNE 
INTERFLUENTE. 

3. If Mr. Bryant be right in supposing Pethorah, and Petra, to 
have been the same, there seems to be no occasion to dismiss Naha- 
raim asa gloss. ‘This, indeed, would be taking a considerable hberty 
with the text. ‘That part of Edom, in which Petra was situated, 
abounded in rivers; and it, therefore, might have been called Edom 
Ne tein? to distinenish it from other districts not so well watered ; 
just as Aram Naharaim was so called, to distinguish it from other parts 
of Syria. Petra, according to Eusebius, lay ten miles to the east of - 
Aila; and Aila, which was situated at the extremity of the Elanitic 
bay, by the consent of Eusebius and Jerome, was the Eloih of Scrip- 
ture. Now, as nearly as I can judge from the map, the place called 
Jotbuthahk, or Jotbath, must have been situated about fifteen miles 
~from Aila, or Eloth, and about five miles from Peéra. Let us then 
turn to the words of Moses (Deut. x.) From thence theu journeyed 
unto Gudgodah, and from Gudgeodah to Jotbath—M—9N1} YoR— 
a land of rivers of water. Thus Petra was situated within ‘five miles 
of a‘spot expressly called a land of rivers of water. If, then, Balaam 
resided at efra in the land of Edom, it was precisely in that part 
which might be properly called £ dom Naharaim ; for since we find 
from Pliny, that one of the rivers of Edom ran near to Petra, we may 
conclude, that Petra, as well as Jotbath, was included in the land of. 
rivers of water, especially as the two cities were only about five miles 
distant from each other. 

4, These observations appear to me to strengthen Mr, Bryant’s Opi- 
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Rion, who contends, justly enough, that if Balaam came from the 
mountains of the East, he could not have come from Aram Naha- 
raim, or Mesopotamia, which was to the north of Moab. But it is 
further to be observed, that when Balaam quitted Balak, he returned 
to his own people; (Num. xxiv.) and we find that Balaam. was slain 
afterwards with the five kings of Midian, or Edom, (Num. xxxi.) Is 
it not to be concluded from this, that Balaam was a Midianite, or Eda- 
mite, and not an inhabitant of the distant country of Mesopotamia ? 

All these things considered, in addition to Mr. Bryant’s arguments, 
will make it very difficult to comprehend how Balaam could have come 
from Mesopotamia; and yet I find it impossible to agree with Bryant, 
or his abridger, in thinking that he came from Edom. | 

1. I remember no instance which authorises us to read DIN fer 
DVN Edom. The vau is, I believe, no-where omitted in the ortho- 
graphy of the word. This, I confess, would not be a great difliculty, 
- if other obstacles did not oppose themselves. 

2. Mr. Bryant thinks that the Pethor, or Pethorah, of Scripture 
was the same gity with that which the Greeks called Petra. But this 
last city was not called Petra by the Hebrews; for the name which 
they gave it was MpPn, Rekem, or Rokom, (Epiphan. in Synops. 
L. ii. advers. heres.) or Arekeme. (Joseph. Antiq. iv. 7.) It ts, there- 
fore, apparent, that if Moses had intended to describe the city of 
dom, which the Greeks called Petra, he would not have named it 
Pethorah, but Rekem; and Pethorah must be some other place than 
Petra, which the Hebrews did not know by that name. 

3. It is said (Num. xxii.) that Balak went out to meet Balaam, unto 
acity of Moab which is in the border of Arnon, which is in the ut- 
most coast. Mr. Bryant and his abridger think that the river Arnon 
was to the south of Moab; and, indeed, this is quite necessary to sup- 
port their hypothesis. But the abridger will find, by giving a little 
attention to the subject, that the river Arnon was the northern boun- 
dary of that Moab which was possessed by Balak. 1 shall make this 
plain. to him in a moment. The river Jordan runs from north to 
south, from the lake Gennesareih to the lake Asphaliites. The river 
Jabbok takes its course from the east, and falls into the Jordan a few 
miles to the south of lake Gennesareth. The Arnon rises in “ the 
mountains of the East,” and after bending to the south, runs from 
east to west, and nearly parallel to the Jabbok, until it falis into the 
lake Asphaltites. The Jabbok 1 compute to be about fifty miles further 
to the north than the Arnon. Now let us turn to the Scripture. The 
Arnon was the border of Moab, between Moab and the Amorites. 
(Num. x#i.) When the Israelites crossed the Arnon, they invaded the 
territory of the Amorites ; and possessed the land from Arnon unto 
Jabbok. (Num. xxi.) The king of the Amorites had driven the former 
king of Moab beyond the Arnon ;—he had taken all the land out of 
his hand even unto Arnon. (Ibid.) It is clear, then, that the Arnon 
was the northern boundary of Moab ; because the land which lies be- 
tween Jabbck and Arnon, is all to the north of the latter river, and 
this was the land which the Amorites had possessed, before it was 
taken from them by the Israelites, But since Arnon was the northern 
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boundary of Moab in the time of Balak, that king would have beer 
going in a contrary direction from what he ought to have done, if he 
had meant to meet Balaam, and if Balaam had come from Petra. 
This will appear from what I am about to state. . 

4. Balaam says (Num. xxiii.) that Balak had brought him out of the 
mountains of the east. But Petra, which was situated within ten 
mniles of Atia, or Eloth, lay 8.S.W. of Pisgah, and of the moun- 
tains of Abarim, where Balak and Balaam held their conferences. (See 
Hist. Geog. of Dr. Wells, p. 239.) Two contradictions, then, must 
follow, if we adopt the hypothesis of Mr. Bryant. ist, Balak must 
have gone to the northern border of his territory to meet Balaam, who 
was coming from Peéra, which was situated to the south-south-west of 
Moab. 2dly, If Balaam came from Petra, to Moab, he came from 
the south-south-west ; and yet he distinctly declares, that he was 
brought from “the mountains of the East.” 

Mr. Bryant propeses to read “Woy 33, the children of Omar—or 
Voy A, the children of Ammon, for Woy 3, the children of his 
people. Who were the children of Omar? ‘The city called 7J7W3y, 
had been destroyed, with all its inhabitants, in the time of Abraham. 
I cannot think the learned author more happy, when he would read 
Beni-Ammon. The river of the land of the children of Ammon was 
the Jabbok, which formed the southern boundary of their territory, and 
which separated their possessions from those of the Amorites. pl’ Ty 
Toy %35 Syy9 Sriary—even unto the river Jabbok the border of the chil- 
dren of Ammon. Great part,of Edom, all Moab, and all the land of 
the Amorites, intervened between Petra, and the country of the Am- 
monites. It would be impossible, therefore, to say, that Balaam 
dwelt at Petra, which is by the river of the land of the children of 
Ammon. | . 

The country to the north of the Arnon still continued to be called 
Moab, even after the Moabites had been driven to the south of that 
river. But it is evident from Scripture (Num. xxi. and Jud. xi.) that 
the Moabites had no possessions to the north of the Arnon, or be- 
tween that river and the Jabbok, in the time of Balak. I think, there- 
fore, that the hypothesis of the learned author cannot be supported by 
facts, when he says, that the Arnon was to the south of Moab, and 
would consequently describe Balak as coming from some part of the 
country between the Arnon and the Jebbok to meet Balaam. 

He shall smite the corners of Moab—(Num. xxiv.) DRVD ND YT). 
Mr. Bryant prefers the translation of the LXX, and would translate 
with them yyeuovas, leaders, ox ehiefs, as the proper meaning of 
NS, instead of corners. Was Mr. B. aware, that this tra&8lation of 
the LXX is confirmed by the Chaldaic 2 | : 

And destroy all the children of Seth. Balaam apparently meant to 
predict the destruction of the several kinds of idolatry practised by 
the Moabites. It may, perhaps, help to elucidate the text, if we stop 
to make a few remarks on this subject. 

The principal objects of idolatry among the Moabites were Baal- 
Peor, Chemosh, and it may be presumed Seth, for by the children of 
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Seth, we may safely understand the idolatrous followers or worshippers 
of Seth. 

1. It has been the opinion of most writers, that Baal Peor was no 
other than Priapus; but this notion is controverted by the learned 
Selden. I must, however, confess that his arguments appear to me to 
be of little force: they are borne down by the voice of antiquity. 
‘There can be no doubt, indeed, that the derivations of the name of 
Peor, as given by Jerome, and by some of the Rabbins, are untenable. 
Ihave long been persuaded, that Peor is the Egyptian God Or, with 
the Egyptian definite article prefixed. Pi-Or, or Pe-Or. Most cer- 
tainly, this Egyptian God Or was the same with Priapus. Thus Suidas, 
TO dyarua rod Ugiaqrov rod" Quov rag Alyusriots nexrayuevov, &e, Im- 
mediately after the Israelites came into the neighbourhood of the 
Moabites and Midianites, we find them to be led astray in the matter 
of Peor. Ipsi autem educti, says Jerome, de Egypie fornicatt sunt 
cum Madianitis, et ingressi sunt ad Beel-Phegor idolum Moaahiiarum, 
quem nos Priapum possumus appellare. Now this species of idolatry 
seems to have been borrowed from the Egyptians. Stephanus, speak- 
ing of Panopolis, says, gars 32 xa} rod bed dyarua meya, Gobianty enor 
7¢ aidoioy. Plutarch tells us, that the image of Osiris was every-where 
shown under a human form, and under similar circumstances. But if 
the worship were derived from the Egyptians by the Moabites, it is 
not improbable that the name Pe-Or, was likewise of Egyptian origin. 
Plutarch observes that the image of Osiris was shown in this state, did 
vyovinoy nai Teodioy ; and it may be conjectured that Baal Peer was 
worshipped as the Sun that is the source of generation and nourish- 
ment. The whole system of this wretched idolatry was built ona 
noble foundation ; but when men mistook the creature for the creator, 
and the material symbol for the intellectual principle, the progress of 
error could only be checked by the influence of a better philosophy, 
and by the precepts of a purer religion, such as the legislator af the 
Hebrews endeavoured to introduce among his countrymen. 

2. The Moabites are called the people of Chemosh; (Num. xxi. and 
Jer. xlvili.) and Chemosh is likewise said to be their God. (Jud. xi.) 
But what was this God; and what was the signification of his name ? 
Philo Judzeus says, aus ecunveverat we byacoryua—which words 
are rendered by Selden, Chamos sonat ut contrectatio, sive ut palpa- 
dio. Selden adds, certe WVD, mosh, est contrectavit, seu palpavit ; et 
elementum caph servile ws interpretatur. But this would be a strange 
name for a God, Ut-contrectatio! I believe the name and the wor- 
ship of Chemosh to have been borrowed from the Egyptians. Jerome, 
as quoted by Selden, tells us, that on Mount Nebo erat Chamos ido- 
lum consecratum quod alio nomine appellatur Becl-Phegor, (i.e. Baal- 
Peor.) The Egyptians worshipped the generating principle under the 
symbol of a man with a goat’s face. This ido} was called Mendes by 
the Egyptians, and Pan by the Greeks. Mendes (see Suidas é voce) 
signified a goat in Egyptian; and it was the image of this God, which 
Stephanus described, as I have quoted him above, and which was seen 
at Panopolis, the city of Pan, or of Mendes. But this Panopolis, 
where the obscene idol of Mendes was worshipped, was also surnamed 
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Chemmis, or Chemmo, by the natives. This is clearly attested by 


Diodorus Siculus, who Says. that the proper name was interpreted 
Panopolis: rovro xa TOALY ereyup.oy HATA THY Onbatra TEN OLNKEVEL, 
uadOULEryY ey Une Tw eyywokuy vey, 7 EMD, wedecuyvevomevay 
02 Ilavos modi. Now the Evyptians were 2ecustomed to name their 
cities and districts directly after their Gods ;—thus they spoke of On, 
of Canobus, &c. without saying the city of On, or the district or 
Canobus. I conclude, then, that Chemmis was the name of the deity, 
worshipped under the form of a man with a goat’s face, and thence 
commonly called Mendes, or the goat. But this idol Goblancy Brov TO 
aidoioy; and was consequently the symbol of the generating principle. 
It seems then very probable, that this Chemmis was the same with 
the Moabitish Chemosh, who, as we learn from Jerome, was otherwise 
called Baal Peor. 

3. Mr. Bryant justly remarks, that Plutarch identifies Seth with 
Typhon, or Peor-Apis ; ‘in whose temple the ’OvoAurgsia was prac- 
tised by the Egyptians.” Plutarch telis us that ‘Typhon was symbo- 
lized under the form of an Ass, on account of the indolent and impure 
_ nature of the animal. The ‘Ovorargela, or worship of the Ass, ap- 
pears to have been chiefly celebrated in the months Payné and Phaophi, 
when, according to Plutarch, the Egyptians baked cakes with the 
figure of an ass bound impressed upon them. This was evidently a 


symbol of Typhon. Mr. Bryant might have cited the words of Epi- 


phanius, which are directly to the purpose. Ty wey rw dvw els Ovowce 

TOO Vx9rod "Tugavos 7 erevras eoyatovrat—sometimes, indeed, they per- 
jorm sacred rites to the ass under the name of Seth or Typhon. Now 
the Coptic word for an ass’s colt is GC HS (See the lexicon of La- 
Croze) and it appears from Woide’s grammar that the ° is often 
sounded like {%; consequently the Egyptian word may be written Seth, 
an ass’s colt. When, therefore, it is said he shall destroy all the chil- 
dren of Seth, the Prophet alludes fo the destruction of thew orshippers 
of Typhon, who was symbolized under the form of an ass, 

Now, sir, let us return to Balaam. I think Mr. Bryant’s abridger 
will allow, that the son of Beor could not have come from /Mesopo- 
famia ; and it appears to me that | have shown that he could not have 
come from Peira. It must be acknowledged, then, that there is no 
way of getting rid of the contradiction, which is manifest ia the text, 

as it stands at ‘present. We are there toid that Balaam was brought 
out of the mountains of the east, and likewise that he was brought out 
of Mesopotamia, which lies to the north, and not to the east of "Moab. 
If the story of Balaam hed been intended to be understood as a true 
history, it seems scarcely possible that the sacred writer should have 
fallen into such a mistake. ‘The learned abridger seems to doubt, 
whether ‘ an objection, professing to limit the operation of an avowed 
miracle, deserve any answer.” I shall, therefore, say nothing of the 
dialogue between Balaam and his ass; but I cannot possibly admit, 
that any untruth, or contradictién, could be recorded by an inspired 


writer as an historical fact. Balsam is said to have come to Moab 


from the mountains of the east; yet he is said to have come from 
Mesopotapia which lies to the north. Again, we are told that he re. 
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turned to his people; and he was evidently slain in Midian, which is 
to the south of Moab. How, then, could the place of his dwelling 
have been either in the north, or in the east? 

Under the impression, sir, that these contradictions could not have 
been admitted into the sacred text, if the story of Balaam had been 
intended to be understood as a true history, I can by no means deny 
that I believed it to be an apologue, or allegory. It does not seem to 
me that this in any way affects the authority or the truth of the pre- 
dictions, which are put into the mouth of the son of Beor. On the 
contrary, it appears to me, if the allegory be properly understood, 
that the prophecy loses nothing either in clearness or in truth. 

I am well aware of the cry which has been raised against those, who 
consider the historical parts of the Old Testament to be abundantly 
mingled with allegories. And yet it must be acknowledged, that ail 
the early Oriental historians, unless the writers of the Old Testament 
be excepted, introduced the icgavimovs wvfous of their country into 
their histories. Look at the Vedam, or the Zendavesta, or at the 
fragments of Sanchoniatho, of Berosus, and of Manetho. Ifthe au- 
thor of the Pentateuch could employ allegory to the advantage of-his 
cause, why might he not do what Oriental custom fully authorised? 
His object was to convert his countrymen from the practice of idolatry, 
The worship of the Sun, the Moon, and the Stars, prevailed in all the 
neighbouring nations; and the efforts of Moses were unceasingly ex- 
erted to destroy this false theology, of which alienated Israel was but 
too much inclined to become a disciple. It is known to every one, 
that in the time of the Jewish legislator Hero-worship had no existence ; . 
that all the Gods of the heathen world were to be found in the starry 
host ; and that Tsabaism, founded upon a false system of astronomy, 
was the religion of the Gentiles. Animals, plants, &c. were, indeed, 
chosen as symbols of certain qualities and energies supposed to belong 
to the various celestial bodies ; and, in process of time, these symbols 
had come to be adored by the superstitious multitude, as possessing 
the nature of the Gods whom they represented. ‘To what nobler pur- 
pose could the sacred writer direct his attention, than to the destruction 
of this degrading theology, or rather of this foul idolatry? Why was 
he not to call in allegory to his aid? This was a language universal 
in Egypt and in Asia. But we children of the west—we will allow 
nothing for the difference of time and place-—of manners and customs 
—of modes of speaking and writing,—which may have existed two thou- 
sand miles from us, more than three thousand years ago; and we will 
not permit it to be said that Moses ever employed the language of alle- 

ory. 
: ‘Vhe léngth to which this letter has already extended, precludes me 
froin examining, at present, the remainder of Mr. Bryaut’s system. 


Edinburgh, W. DRUMMOND. 
March 10, 1813. | 


*.* We cannot hesitate to give a ‘place to the ingenious investiga- 
tions'of the learned writer; but we shall be glad to receive from our 
Biblical and Antiquarian correspondents any critical dissertation, which 
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will tefid to vindicate the truth and the authority of the Sacred Serip- 
tures. Our earnest wish is, that ‘ Nostre disputationes nihil aliud 
agant, nisi ut, in ulramque partem disserendo, eliciant et exprimant 
aliguid, quod aut verum sit, aut ad id quam proximé accedat.” Cicero, 
de Nat. Deorum, 1. 1, 
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To THE Epitor oF THE CLAssicaL JOURNAL. 


Wi your learned and ingenious correspondent, Mr. Barker, 
excuse me if I propose the expression * in the web of a Spider’ to 
be turned into Greek, and if I ask whether a better, or indeed 
any other, translation can be given than the Greek of Aéschylus, 
in the 1501st verse of his Agamemnon, éy dpayyns bpacuati? If 
we amplify the idea by supposing the circumstance of an insect 
entangled, or taken in this web; let us conceive also an apostrophe 
to the little unfortunate; can we do better, if we would express 
this also in Greek, than by again adopting the language of the 
Same poet, a 
xeioas 8 apdayyns by dddopars ¢ 
Admitting the resemblance of a silk-worm to a spider; if apay- 
wns Upacux be a silk-worm’s web,” what zs the Greek for a 
spider’s web? In the 10th Number of your Journal, Mr. Barker 
is inclined to suppose that /A®schylus is alluding to the dress of 
royal women. ‘Lhen apayvys vacua must mean @ silk robe! 
But where would be the poet’s wonted energy in making the 
Chorus say, “ Thou liest in a silken robe ?” Does not this rather 
appear to Mr. B. a jejune, spiritless idea? The common Latin 
translation is “ Jaces aranez in tela.” And what other version can 
be given ? k 
Your correspondent well knows that nothing is more common, 
among both the poets and prose writers of antiquity, than, when 
depicting the human character or disposition, to display a resem~ 
blance to some animal of the brute creation. Without multiplied 
quotations, we will look for this truth in the Play before us. — 
v. 1232. ’Ex rav de mowes Qyps Bovasdesy rived 
Aéovr’ dvaruw ey Alves oTpwddpevoy. 
v. 1267. et seq. ary Chrous Adaiva cuyxoimapevy 
Atxw déovrosaetryevods amougi, — 
In the above allusions, the three principal characters, Agamems- 
non, ./gistus, and Clytemnestra, are plainly described. But what 
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can more descriptively place before our eyes the insidious Clytem- 

nestra than | 
nero 0 dpdyung tv bbaopatim—x. 7. A. 

Yi am firmly of opinion, that the common translation is per- 

fectly right; which I understand thus, ‘Thou lest ensnared in 

the web of thy spider-like, insidious consort.” 

The Chorus behold their sovereign weltering in blood and en- 
veloped in the fatal robe: more particularly described by Euri- 
“pides Orestes, v. 25. 

“H ads cmelow mepiParodo’ sbacmars 
“EMT ese. 
See also the Scholion to verse 1277. Hecuba. 

Now, will Mr. Barker accompany me.in idea, and we will sup- 
pose ourselves among the best possible judges of this passage, the 
Athenian critics, during the performance of the Tragedy? The 
scene is beforeus; the murdered Agamemnon,—the Chorus (com- 
posed of old men his subjects) bemoaning his fate. But hear! 
they exclaim that the robe, or mantle, on which the royal corpse 
lies, is silken!! As though, forsooth, the audience are dlind, or 
it were of importance, just at this crisis, to be told of what mate- 
Fials this robe be made, whether of silk, muslin, or of cotton! 

On the other hand, if we take xeica: x. 7. A. in the common 
and obvious acceptation, what can the Chorus, with this scene be- 
fore their eyes, utter more appropriate and pathetic? tddéopars 
designates the mantle on which the king lies; agéyvys—the insi- 
dious queen, who, like the insect which characterizes her, appears 
most aloof when she is most industriously instrumental in the 
operation of her toils :— see verse 905 to 922. where her diabolical 
designs are cloaked under pretended love. 

Then, with every respect for, and frequent concurrence in, Mr. 
Barker’s classical opinions, I am compelled to differ from him in 
his novel conjecture, that, by dpayvys vdacua, Aischylus merely 
means a silk, cotton, or muslin, robe. 

Lucian. Lib. 2. Verze Historiz (as he himself ironically terms 
it) says, “Eodyrs 02 sodvta1 deayvioss Aemrois mogduplos. Here I 
would ask, (says Mr. Barker) what Lucian can mean by gpayna 
aenra but siz, and is not this the toucna ageyvys of Aeschylus ?” 
I answer, that there is not the slightest allusion to silk, but that 
he certainly means, with the addition of the epithets Azmrois and 
mopoupios, the same as A'schylus by his t¢acna doeyvys, com- 
monly and rightly translated, ‘*aranez tela.” - 

Writing of a certain imaginary region, in a strain of raillery 
directed against several Greek writers, he informs us of a city 
moon youve}, TO oe Telos meplnsitar OU.AgaydivoY.—mvAcI OE siow Exrd, 
‘mares poveevros, xivvamcdsyor,—megl OF TH MOAI. fei ToTAMdS mupoU, 
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—olxot parytrgr barwor—cvtt peuros Tou UdxTos dodros bepun eoriv. 
"Eobyrs Ge ypavrat, "APAXNIOIX AEITOIZ HOPSTPOIS. (in 
vestitu utuntur ARANEARUM TELIS TENUIBUS. They use fine 
purple spider webs for clothing,) auTol dé odocer pay ovx EX OueH, 
GAN dvadels xa aT upxob eit, peopdyy 82 xcl ideay wsvoy euepauivour. 
Me Te dis 

Delighted, Mr. Editor, with Lucian’s inimitable wit, I can 
proceed no farther in the present subject than, in the name of 
Good Humor, to beg of Mr. Barker not to snap this fine tissue 
of improbabilities by brag the wonderful people in mere silk or 
, cotton ! Bis 


Grosvenor Street, Liverpool, 
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Or the different scholars in this country, who have directed their 
studies to the dramatic writers of Greece, and, since the time of Por- 
son, haye given to the world the fruits of their researches, the yhole 
list, we believe, is contained in the names of Blomfield, Burges, 
Burney, Elmsley, Gaisford, and Monk: and of their respective 
publications some notice has been taken in this Journal, with the 
exception of Elmsley and Gaisford. Since the latter of these scholars, 
however, has confined himself to the republication of Markland’s edi- 
tions of the Sepplices, Iphigenia in Aulis and in Tauris, without intro- 
ducing much original information from his own pen, his work could 
scarce be considered as a novelty, although, as a reprint, much might 
_be said in its praise, But the same reason, it may be urged, does not 
hold good in favor of our neglect of Elmsley’s first work, the dcharn- 
enses of Aristophanes: we must therefore state in our justification, if 
any is required, that want of inclination, or, if the reader pleases, abi- 
lity, prevented our touching upon a subject where, to satisfy ourselves, 
was not easy; and others, impossible. Of Mr. Elmsley’s’ second 
publication, the Gidipus Rex ef Sophocles, we intended to give a full \ 
account; but, having been unable to meet with Erfurdt’s edition of 
the same play, we were compelled to defer the execution of our inten- 
tions to a futute period ; as we had experienced, more than once, how 
difficult it is, without an access to works of preceding scholars, to 
form an accurate estimate of the justice of the pretensions to which 
modern editors lay claim. But, whatever truth there may be in this 
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observation, on general grounds, and more especially in the case of 
Sophocles, its particular application, on the present occasion, is con- 
fined to a very narrow compass. For, unless we mistake, Mr. E. in 
the publication of the Heraclide, has been preceded by no scholar, 
whose attention, directed to that play solely, might be expected to have 
smceothed a subsequent editor’s path by the illustration of obscure, or 
emendation of corrupted, passages. Hence, to ascertain the merits of 
Mr. E. the only Criticus Apparatus Euripideus requisite is Beck’s edi- 
tion, by the comparison of which, containing nearly all that former 
scholars have done, with this publication, their respective exertions 
will be seen at one view. We ought, however, to observe, that it 
were well for an editor of the Philosopher of the Stage to look into 
Jacobs’s Animadversiones in Euripidis Tragcedias, Gothe, 1790; and 
Cure Secunda in Euripidis Tragedias, Lipsie@,; 1796 ; since, from the 
neglect of both of these works, Mr. E. we are afraid, will subject him. 
self to the charge of plagiarism. It is most probable that they were 
never inspected by Mr. E. who, being a devoted admirer of Porson, 
was perhaps influenced to disregard the Professor of Munich, in con- 
sequence of the late Cambridge Professor’s note on the Orestes, 
v. 1080. where Jacobs’s character is dismissed with a sarcastic quota- 
tion“#tom Lucan. That the German is, nevertheless, deserving of 
some attention, is evident from his having anticipated, or simultane- 
ously hit upon, a few of Porson’s emendations of Atheneus. Let it 
not be thought that we are advocating the cause of Jacobs versus Por- 
son, or that we insinuate Mr. Elmsley’s invasion of the literary pro- 
perty of another. ‘The former would be a difficult, and the latter a 
dishonorable attempt. Coincidences of this kind, every scholar knows 
by his own experience, are too common to excite surprise, in the case 
of others, although so many and strong instances of literary dishonesty 
in all ages can be produced, as certainly to give birth to suspicions 
that may be, in fact, eventually ill-founded. ‘I'wo such cases we can 
produce from this very play, where one of Mr. Elmsley’s emendations 
has been anticipated by Stanley, and one by Tyrwhitt, the latter of 
whose notes are preserved in the British Museum, and those of the 
former in the University Library at Cambridge; but neither of which 
Mr. E. seems to have consulted. Other coincidences of Mr. E. with 
Porson, Jacobs, and Burges, could be adduced from the following arti- 
cles, (of which Mr. E. acknowledges himself the writer) in the Edin- 
burgh Review, No. 33, on Blomfield’s Prometheus ; in the same jour- 
nal, No. 37, on Porson’s Hecuba; and in the Quarterly Review, 
No. 14, on Gaisford’s reprint of Markland’s three plays of Euripides. 
But, on subjects of this kind, it may be observed, once for all, that, 
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whether there be plagiarism or net, the agreement, either casual or 
intentional, of scholars respecting the propriety of a particular read= 
ing, is nearly the best proof of its probability and truth. 

In,a short preface of two.pages, Mr, E. informs us that, though he 
knows not himself, or if he does, that the reader need not be told, what 
motives. induced him to publish the Heraclide of Euripides, he con- 
ceives it of more consequence to state the design and method of his 
undertaking. His view, then, seems to be, to give as correct a text as 
the materials already in the hands of scholars can supply ; te mark what 
and by whom improvements have been suggested since the time of ° 
Aldus; and to make such a selection of explanatory notes from pre- 
ceding commentators, either in their very werds or in an abridgment, 
das to supersede the necessity of recourse to former editions. When we 
speak of materials already before the public, we mean such helps as 
are to be found in edited works; since it does not fall in with Mr. 
Elmsley’s plan to hunt eagerly after the MSS, reliques of scholars, 
preserved i in various public repositories of this country; nor, what, 
in the present state of political affairs, would searce be practicable, to 
give re-collations of the Italian and Parisian MSS. To diminish, 
however, the regret we might otherwise feel for the want of those 
documents, it may gratify the learned reader to know, that if the 
notes of Tyrwhitt, above-mentioned, there exists 2 collation of the two 
Parisian MSS. more perfect than that of Musgrave, yet with differ- 
ences so few and unimportant, as plainly to show how little is to be 
expected from a re-inspection of those authorities. From the cursory 
manner in which HEH. Stephens examined the two Italian MSS. (the 
same, we conceive, as those mentioned in Bandini Catalog. Bibl. Med. 
tom, u. p. Th. et ibid. p. 124.) it may be fairly presumed that the dis- 
eoveries of Matthias will amply repay his ‘labors: whose expected 
edition, if it contam nothing else than accurate collations of MSS. 
will be a very acceptable present to the admirers of Euripides; in 
whose name we pray for the literary traveller, from the Kremlin to the 
Vatican, bona omnia, fausta, felicia, fortunata. Thesé four MSS. are, we 
believe, all that are known to contain the Heraclide ; and though, in 
some instances, they have been of considerable service, especially, in 
one place, by the substitution of a reading, which not the most dash- 
ing conjecturist would have ventured to propose, in liew of an. unace 
countable corruption, yet from the absence of better transcripts, 
Mr. E. has been under the necessity of adopting the conjectures, of 
others, and of proposin g his own, but never, we think, without sufii- 
cient cause: and in truth, this part of an editor’s duty has been exe- 
euted with a caution which even the good old friends of mampsimus. 
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will doubtless approve, whatever may be the sentiments of the fewer, 
but more intelligent, partisans of sumpsimus. 

Such, then, are the materials, and such the mamer in which they 
have been used by Mr. E. and though his external resources, it appears, 
are not beyond what are common to any editor of Euripides, yet, from 
his extent and accuracy of research, he has been able to collect for him- 
self materials for the illustration and correction of his author, in a 
manner very superior to the vulgar breed of modern commentators. 

With respect to the arrangement of the text, Mr. E. has continued 
the plan he adopted in the Cidipus of Sophocles, of printing the 
Greek free from contractions, and the text without interruption, except 
from the various readings of the Aldine edition, placed at the bottom, 
of the page; nor are there to be found any words in the Choric parts, 
indicative of the beginning and termination of the strophe and anti- 
strophe: the marks used for that purpose are two parallel lines (= ) 
at the end of the preceding Iambics, and every subsequent strophe 
and antistrophe ; both of which commence with a capital letter, in the 
same manner as the change of persons in the dialogue is noted, in addi- 
tion to the abbreviated name of the speaker. In recording the varia- 
tions from Aldus, Mr. E. professes to have aimed at accuracy, and to 
the number of those he has recorded, we supnose few, if any, omis- . 
sions can be praduced ; but we have not an Aldus at hand to enable 
tis to speak positively on the subject. As to the other editions made 
use of by Mr. E. it will be best to quote the editor’s own words, taken 
from his preface : “ Non ignorare debet lector sex tantum esse editiones, 
gue quidem hanc fabulam exhibeant quas Veteres appellem, Aldinam sci- 
ticet, tres Hervagianas, Brubachianam, et Stiblinianam. Reliquas omnes, 
quarum prima est Canteriana Anno MDLXXIJ, im lucem emissa, recen- 
ziores appello. Cantero proxime successit Aimilius Portus 3 quit opera 
sua Hieronymo Commelino typographo Heidelbergenst locata anno 
MDXCVII. recensionem edidit a Canteriana paulo diversam, addita 
etiam versione Latina a se confecta. Insignt sane fraude Porti versi- 
onem, obscuri scilicet hominis et cujus. nomen libro prefixum parum 
gralie conciliaturum esset, sub illustriort Cantert nomine venditavit 
Paulus Stephanus; qui additis scholiis ex ed. Hervagiana nécnon 
Brodai Stiblinique annotationibus ex ed. Stibliniana editionem Comme- 
lianam sive Portranam quinguennio post Geneve expressit.” 

Of the suppression by Paul Stephens of Portus’s name, and of the 
substitution of Canter’s in its place, as being the real translator, 
Mr. E. hasspoken in the Quarterly Review, No. 14. p.454, note; who, 
however, has neglected to observe that, though the trick of the Geneva 

‘editor was successful in imposing upon Barnes, Fabricius, and Mark- 
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land, he was not equally lucky in deceiving Bentley ; who, in his let- 
ter to Mills, p. 14. Cant. 465. Lips. after having corrected in the frag~ 
ment of the Danae, “Yaowergoy Aéovre into ixromregoy, remarks on the ver- 
sion: “ At interpres homo sane festivus ita convertit sub saxo natum 
leonem. Nempe huic committas, si quid recte curatum velis. Et 
tamen is ipse est, ni fallor, qui bonam etatis partem contrivit ut 
Suidam foras extruderet mendis maculisque usquequaque obsitum, ut 
aliquando fortasse ostendemus.”? This editor of Suidas, we know, was 
fEmilius Portus. Before we dismiss this subject, we should wish to be 
informed, whether the translation done by Caspar Stiblinus is the same ~ 
as that under the fictitious name of Dorotheus Camillus: an inquiry 
which we are unable to pursue, possessing only asmall ibrorum supellex, 

Of the whole remains of Greek tragedy there is not a play 
which at first sight seems ‘so little liable to the suspicion of corrup- 
tion as the Heraclide. The following remarks, however, will 
prove that, considering its length, less by two hundred lines than any 
other tragedy of Euripides, except the Alcestis ; and the absence of 
intricate measures, it has a very fair proportion of blemishes from the 
rude hands of interpolators and transcribers; all of which, we will 
venture to say, not only in this, but in the other works of the trage- 
dians, a reiterated perusal of the text, with a competent knowledge of 
the language of the drama, will enable a critic to detect and amend; 
though to supply deficiences, if within the province, is seldom in the 
power, of criticism. The sentiments here expressed will startle some 
by their novelty, and by their boldness give offence to others. To the 
first of whom we would remark, that a faulty reading receives no sup- 
port from its inveteracy ; and to the latter, in points of criticism, very 
ofien audaciam bonis literis plus prodesse quam tnertem et superstiti- 
esam religionem, as Ruhnken observes of Bentley.—See his preface to 
the second volume of Alberti’s Hesychius. 
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Vil. marue wor’ tort rots’ iol dedoypivoy. Ita E. At Stobzi edit. 
prima exhibet AEAETwivey quod fortasse spectat ad AEAETwévey. Rec- 
tius ‘l'yagicus fabulam ordiretur non a persona suam ipsius sententiam 
sed ex ore vulgus proverbium cloquente. Cf. Trach. 1. AOPOS pty éor’ 
agynios avieanouy Pavels: Kt profecto illud asasyeefvey quodammodo con- 
firmant verba Iolai cided ov acy» watdv. Hinc elucet argumenti ratio. 
Olim fando audivi, nunc ipsa re non verbis certior sum, factus. 

Vv, 2. “O ety Osnacios rois wtras weux’ dvae* “OO tig 70 xicdos Ane’ Exgawe 
etveyssvoyy Toate 7” AN CnO TOS KO) TLVEAART OLED Auevs, Avra d MLLT TOS. Locus 
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tam ob sententiam quam ob voces et vocum depravationes notabilis. 
Qui sint of wéAus vere monuit Elrasleius, nempe gurvis alit : sic 4 toyay, 
@ biAwy, 6 Bevrcusves: cf. Soph. Aj. 1151. 1146. (et Synesii locus a Mus- 
gravio ibi citatus) Philoct. 340. Ad tuendam syntaxin rots wintes we- 
Ovxiver E. citat Iph. A. 1385, 6. cujus tamen loci emendatio non 
omne punctum tulit: mox in 79 xégdo5 Aywe nilusisset Euripides (nempe 
voluit Arc tis 73 Azueex) CO more, de quo multa dici possunt nec pro- 
trita; alicni videri potuisset alia ab Euripidis manu esse profecta: 
Raro etenim Ajue in malo sensu accipitur; vel genxerost animum, vel 
wracundi denotat, non sordidt: verum, ut dixi, insolentia _ captat 
Noster ludendi causa: deinde avesive; plerumque sonat remissus, hic 
tntentus, sensu plane contrario: (quod in verbis aliis evenit, scilicet 

7Axtaivety, QoxCew) quem satis adfrmavit E. tribus locis Herodoteis 
cujus verba in vit, 103. Plutarcho tribuit H. Steph. in Thes. V. 

7 Avemves. Mox vice xéaz: prebet Stobxus P/ros non probante E. quia 
in sententiis hujusmodi plerumque ‘lragici privata et publica officia 
solent distinguere. Hoc quidem est verum: at non ad rem apposita 
loca Nostri Antiopz, quorum omnia mendosa mox emendabuntur : 
interim moneo, quod, licet @/ro/ et weAss recte sibi invicem opponantur, 
non eodem jure aita aeiwros et wires eyen-ros conferantur, Neque 
enim [olaus id in animo habet, ut edoceat quis urbi fuerit utilis quis 
non, verum ut ab infido idum amicum secerneat, e quibus ille alte. 
rius hic suo commodo consulere sit. solitus: neque sententia usque- 
quaque fuisset vera, si dixisset Euripides eos civitati esse inutiles qui 
lucrum sibi prospiciunt: is contra etenim, ut quisque optimus est civis, 
Ita maxime et suas opes et reipublicz, sine cujus auxilio sua ipsius 
commoda servari nequeunt, curabit. Restituatur igitur @/rs. At 
unde weas: hic adhescrit nescio, facilius dicturus causam mutate scrip- 
ture in fragmentis Antiopz sic legendis: X. Koopeod 0: cyt? oriQavos 
evoeos ov xanov' To 0’ txrAurciy rev)’ yoovis piv aareras TAs a opesAnge’ are 
Bevis te xe) xexov. Indue te stlentio. Similiter wegBwrciy cwrneiev. Herc. 
F. 304. cixroy Iph. A. 934. Deinde nddvns aareras redde aims at pleas- 
ure. KI. OD grvyos Qirowi v arParrs Piros Wéres ve y2neres. XXIX. 
“Aeyos fey oboe nei mores yemveras Dirots + andys: Quanquam de muta- 
tis; apiores IN TEX CNTTOS ambigi potest, nulla lis movebitur de Qiaomw: =” 
ovbers (Sic enim exstat apud Sextum Empiricum) in @/Asis +’ ents permu- 
tatis. Cf. Ixion. Fragm. 11. Qirois 5° ceeeinrds tors nal wicn wore. Quam 
vere dixerit Euripides literatorum ingenia in pejus deflecti solere et 
fieri erga amicos 24%; quotidiana exempla commonstrant. Quod ad 
eeryes_oixos Vid, Toup. ad Suid. mr. p. 23. Verum ad Heraclidas redeo. 
Ewaarracce Regus reddit E. in vite commercio gravis. At hee sententia 
parum bene Iolai persone convenit, cui nihil cure fuit utrum mores 
amicorum faciles necne fuerint, sed hoc voluit ut parati forent ad ami- 
cos inopes adjuvandos. Malim igitur os cuvavraucew Baeos. VWerbum 
avrAtiv et composita amat Noster. Cf. Hippol. 898. Troad. 433, Ion 
200. %¢ (seil. "Tdrcos) xatvevs awavous Ais asd) SYNANTAEL. Alcest. 355. 
BAPOS—zdzevrrclny dy. Orest. 1641. Med. 79. eavrayxéves (quo re- 
spexit Hesychius 7EZnvrnxtvas, Zamrations. lege "EknvrAnvevas Lomavrargons) 
plura dabit Beckii Index in Asavraciy (quod compositum sicut et curv. 
7iv omisit H. Steph.) et “Emayraiiy. In Herc. F. 871. Pro xeravagce 
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espe MS. G. xxravrryow non male; si legeretur et Qover, cruorents 
Hinc restitne Pheen. 709. °H oar’ danyraovy vice éxAndoy, etiam Ion. 1108. 
Zatav vv, avrancwe vice &wrAncw. necnon Suppl. 317. Qatroy avzranous 
wévey Vice a@bdxcus verbi nuspiam nist hoc loco ab Euripide usurpati. 
Quoniam autem Stobeus dat cvverrdge:, nihil impedit quo mmus lega- 
tur cuvazytAneas. Denique quod ad as et x: vid. Markl. ad Iph. A. 170. 

V.6. Aidot (rectius legeretur Aida cf. Ajac. 384) interpres reddit pre 
pudore. El. intelligit reverentzam guce miseris debetur collato Suppl. 
909. cui addi possunt infr. 461. Herc. F. 300. Alcest. 1003. Hom. 
Ia. Q. 44, ut monuit Musgr. ad Soph. Ged. C. 1333. 

V. 7. “EZsy xar’ “Apyas yrvyoy very. Ita E. collatis novem Tragicorum 
locis ubi gevyos verbo jungitur et septem ubi adverbia et adjectiva 
commutantur. Quoniam vero nebyes Ald. exhibet, E. monet legi 
posse 4o'~o+, non debere, si quidem post jy longe usitatior est quartus 
casus, Hic tamen fortasse prestat novyw, ne cum “Agyos jungi vide- 
atur, et seéveey pro vase, ne bis idem verbum tantillo post intervallo re- 
petatur. Idem E. in hac nota emendationem in medium profert loci 
vexatissimi Bacch. 035. Vulgo legitur gis tev yde, dv dune, Els maya 
Srbeiv ETdALe HOvI7,05 d x Botragoes cvryory Aaparey nue Tes duos TMevbews ov Peov- 
tices. E. vult éroauanr yovyos d & Bacirxav: Modo Bacchus e Penthei 
regia exierat: verba Gucirmev douarov exstant in El, 306. Fortasse 
preestat érorceno’* eyyas tx Canyevucray Atcua bd od’ yuo meos tpeces Tevbeas op 
Peovrirus. Redde é& post » ch Troad. 367. tbe Benrevurkt av. 

V. 8. wivav mrsioroy metioyoy es ame “Heaxarta. Ita E. pro waderap 
collato Alcest. 967. wAticroy arbapevos Adyov, ubi MSS. wasicrov. Non 
definit E. utrum wasicrey sit adverbium an adjectivum. Nobis quidem 
neutrum esse videtur, sed corrupta scriptura participii dyad»: vid. 
que dicta sunt ad v. 2. Mox pro sis avg, quod de Iolao dictum non 
omni parte est vere dictum, quippe qui non solus esset Herculei labo- 
ris particeps, legi debet of’ éyze: similiter in Pers. 325. pro as ane 
corrige oi avng, wASieroy gwovey "Ex eois Weary, cy EuxALwS amarsro. Neque 
enim ¢ig recte opponitur voci wAterous ; quanquam simile quid reperias 
in Orest. 733. Wot "cry 4 masicrovs “Ayam wrscey yun pose: etin Trach. 
459. Ovyi aoer ects TlAcicres cevine £16 “Heaxargis eynues oy: ubi tamen mani- 
festo legi debet Moar. Usitata est locutio Xdzege: woaros. vid. Valck. 
ad Hippol. 728. Insolens yzregos wasiores. Unde corrigas xoaAdods: in 
Oreste. Sed ut ad sic revertar in oe’ mutatum,-simili mutatione opus 
est in Cid. T. 1380. xdarer oevng sig 8) yt Taig "O%Botss TeaPels : qui tamen 
locus ne sic quidem perpurgatus est: lege & ye OnBais tis tea@iis. 
Tronice loquitur CEdipus, Optime, utpote qui Thebis nutritus sim, 1.€. pes- 
stme: nam Beeotii ad 'proverbium sunt hebetes : quod ad seis in tis vid. 
Br. ad 845. In Sophoclis loco redde oiz utpote: in A&schyli et Euri-— 
pidis, szcut et qualia. 

V. 14. ’AAN’ Eidgauev. Ita E. cum Reiskio. Ald. édgaper: unde 
ert potest ‘Zedeatpeouesr. | 

V.1G6. “Aaany im’ earns eLogiovrss arodsy. Barnesius et Toupius eZogire 
évrts. Hoc, judice E.,-sententie hujus loci repugnat. At non videt 
FE. quod ea scriptura admissa aéaw de Qetyouey pendeat. Cf. Incert. 
apud Suid. v. ago vis. "Eya d8 Qevya yay weo vis, et alia que citat BL 
ad Prom. 703. Nempe Iolaus voluit dicere secum Heraclidas dudum 
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e finibus suis expulsos nunc terras pro terris profugos pervagart. In 
locis ab E. citatis Med. 433. Aschyl. Suppl. 553. redde dgCew radere, 
vel fines ponere Anglice to skirt. At ’EZogiCew est e finibus amovere 
teste Hesychio Vv. Asogiont. Idem Lexicon habet "EZogsC opeces, Logioros 
ray dewy ixros: at due gl. divisim legende sunt ’EZoeiCopeat "EZcgirros, tay 
dewy éxrd¢: quarum altera interpretamento caret, altera spectat ad 
Demosth. C. Mid. p. 548. 27 ed. Reisk. LExstat éeiCopes media voce 
apud Aischylum Suppl. 264. in sensu mzhz terminos pono, unde satis 
se tuetur égi@eras in nostri Telepho, ubi xegaigeras necnon in Hippol. 
431. vult Jacobs. Exercit. Crit. p. 84. | 
V.21, 2. Moaw meorevay "Agy05 OU opeixgery Pirwy Ex becy ye berbus yavror 
eutruxouvd awe. Ita E. (qui conjecturam suam $/aos postea repudiat) 
partim cum Cantero partim auctoritate MS. Ald. wgormdy et yevicbas, 
Sed vera scriptura fortasse erit @/doy meoreivay "AeY055 ov opesxecty TOALY 
"Fxbeay ye Vicbas, yavrov ov truxovd wx. Redde Anglice, Holding out 
the friendship of Argos, not a little city to make enmity with, and himself 
not aman of no estimation. Quod ad syntaxin od cpuxedy (wore) brbas, 
cf. Demosth. Olynth. m1. p. 30. woaw eDogeesty Msydany Tois Ewvroy x01 065 
ubi subaudiendum est were: quod ad txbeny dicbas cf. Lys. p. 84. Reisk. 
Davegedy enbecey meas éxesvous mig avTwy xarebecbe: ubi citat Marklandus 
Prom. 807. zivd” éxoi xetes beobas. Quibus addit Bl. nonnulla ; et plura, 
nunc mendosa, adduci possunt. Quod ad od tvyevre quanquam 
melius respondent vocibus od cusxedy, ea tamen dubia esse possunt ob 
articulum omissum. 
V. 33. et seqq. Hos versus, ni fallimur, luxatos, sic disponas, 
inérocs xocbsComectoe Basesos bea 
meoruPernrur exryovos Tlavdsdvos 
ToUcd bys Bytes (widice yee THodE ybovds 
Dicrovs xuroineiy Onctws maids ravyos 
xANeD Acyeaveces) ay Encore Tegpeovees 
xray Abnvayv ryvos 0 ixouecd’ CORY. 
Vulgo ‘Ixéras—— bedy TeorwQernoas wedbee yore riot x bovss Asooous xoerosnsiv 
Onztws meidus Aovyos Angew Aayovras tx ryévous Tcvdsovog Toicd’ tyyis Byres ; 
ay exore Tiguovas xrtwav “Aduvav ryvd &Pixcperd odov. Quibus illud verti 
vitio potest quod xegocaPeaioas construi nequeat. Dicitur quidem ixé- 
Tas meocwPerncas, monente M. et probante E., ut ixéras ep mweacat woALw 
in vy. infr. 345. ubitamen manifesto deprivata scriptura éosscde in 
evouerde est mutanda, collato Aischyli Suppl. 529. Mess ratira wipve xed 
bcovs eyxweious Arrais mwagarrov TOY eeus ences toxeiv. Et profecto Si wore 
hic subauditur, necesse est ut seocwPsrtirbas legatur. Reponitur weorw- 
Perncar’ exyovoe: cf. nostri Suppl. 327. et adi ad Pheen. 954. ubi vice 
éxyévous MS. FI. teste Burtono exryovous leg. eneryovoy. Vocibus transpo- 
sitis ratio patet sententie interposite, nempe ut spectatores certiores 
fiant, unde Iolaus, vultu ad xdes regias converso, ipsos reges nomine 
genus Pandionis compellaverit. Mox ante w» subaudi rade (scilicet 
"Heaxatiday). Deinde rivd’ &@ixnéuer6’ quantillum distat a civde 0" ixopecd’. 
Denique pro ed¢y MSS. ager e quibus eruitur “gay cf. 55. rivd" Cec. 
V. 44. "Oxaw mercCew xemBausocrareiv. Monstrum vocis illud éw- 
Ropiorrertiy non sine jure appellat Musgravius: qui réstituere vult 
iriedeesov crévesy NON Optimo quidem successu: preterquam quod istam 
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“vocem esse dissecandam videt ; at quomodo corrigi debeat mox vides 
bitur. Exstat quidem fragmentum /schyli apud Schol. Ven: ad Il. 
=. 200. “Yueis 0 Boer vovde nei augers cirus Kixaw megiorar’ ey rAoyw 9 
amtigovs Evgaots. Hee verba quin ad Supplices referri possint nemo 
inficias ivit; et fortasse fatebitur quod locum habere debeant post 
v. 200. ejus fabule in qua, postquam Danaus Chorum e filiabus suis 
constantem monuit, ad quos Deos precandum fuerit, pergit dicere 
‘ Havrav 0” avdxtoy rade xowohapiay Dé@erbe: At quanto rectius ordiretur 

suam orationem Danaus tali fere modo “Yyis 8 Bama rovde xoei mugs 
sihas KUKAW wepiTTHT ty Adyw O daticovs Oxwy avexta@y THYdE xoWoBamiad 
Befeod’: adeo ut svgaede proficisci videatur e scholiasta memoriter alle- 
ganti, et xeévrwy € pravo studio interpolatoris, qui defectum resarcire 
voluit, nec tamen potuit ad mentem /Eschyli, qui paulo ante non 
omnes deos sed Jovis Neptuni Apollinis et Mercurii nomina tantum- 
modo recensuerat. Ad hune A‘schyli locum respiciebat Euripides et 
more suo ludibrio habebat. Similiter in Phen. 763. oblique tangit 
fEschylum elaborantem in eo narrando, cui quisque ducum oppona- 
tur, necnon in Electra monet Gaisfordus ad v. 524, AEschylum esse 
derisum ob ineptam agnitionem Orestis ab Electra factam. Inde 
patet pro aya# legi debere Acywo: mox e werdCew et crartin litteris rer 
et crave transpositis, erui potest crariCew et werdy: sed weady est solita 
var. lect. pro weezy (vid. ad Troad. 504.) denique e xemsGapesos fit xa? 
meosapes tx; adeo ut totus versus evadat Asya orarilew nal weobaps’ tx- 
aiedy. De rsy» supra dictum est; quod ad crarigev cum Aschyleo 
wigsornss (Ut restituit Bl. ad Prom. 7.) convenientem, cf. Alcest. 90. et 
Electr. 316. ZrariZoves quo respexit Hesych. in v. et exponit per cracw 
éxoves: Aenique reoBduse substantive usurpatur infr. 80. Znvde éx wpoBw- 
giavy. Nemo nescit apud Grecos parum esse virgini decorum coram 
populo foras exire: et collato Iph. A. 727. Od xaady ty oyaw o” Bopes- 
Atirias oreara vulgatum ova certe quo se tueatur invenit, Sed vix 
est dubium quin Aéschyli verba Noster in animo habuerit. 

Ibid. Ad h. v. conjecturam protulit E. in Iph. A. 992. quam 
plerique infelicem predicabunt, mitius aliquod dicturi de emendatione 
IN V. SUPT. 42, yév0s "Eras vecod rovd’ ianyarwmévey Pro danyxaaricpeeyn. Ubi 
tamen fortasse prestat tweyxaricuaere: qua voce usus est- noster 
Helen. 247. Troad. 752. et restituere vult E. Ionis v. 1337. legendo 
“Opes TOO ayes X8e0s dmayudrwe’ eects VICE bx’ eydrass tals 3 rectius 
scripsisset brayxaricuare. Amant Tragici similia, que citat Porson. 
ad Orest. 1051. 

V.45. Otce reecBever yeves. Proba est interpretatio Barnesii, at prava 
scriptura; ope Flesch Euripides redintegratur. TesrGuyévetm, raraso- 
tiga vyavects, lege TgecBeves yon > seepe noster usurpat yor, genitura s vid. 
Beck. Ind. -yéves est proles. 

VAG. Znrote’ omos yns——cixsovucte. Ita E. At rectius Barnesius czy. 
Dudum monuit Porsonus ad Hec. 1670. e Scholiasta Aristoph. Plut. 
447, od quietem notare xo motum z% in utramque partem sumi, idem 
quoque de correlativis est statuendum, orev, ore, own. Nulla igitur 
est sana ratio, cur E. vj et ox, ex Atticorum scriptis eliminet, ad v. 
supr. 19. ; erga 

V. 53. “Os woard On nei ravde: Ita E. vice ws et mox commemorat: 
wos Vice dy Reiskii conjecturam. Sed fortasse prestat woard deve: 
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quoties devas usurpaverit noster docebit Beckii Index. Eandem vocem 
corruptam in v. infr. 214. restituit Tyrwhittus. 

64. E Coprei verbis paves Pgc8 ae’ ov xerds patet aliquid prefracte aut 
vatis more dictum esse ab Iolao. Lege igitur Oris Bie y dv, otde, 
rove)’ tor Away. Mox distingue post xwAts, ut réde cum yrooe conjungi 
possit. Ridet Copreus Iolaum utpote malum-.vatem, qui tamen vera 
predicare mox visus est. Hoc facit Euripides ex ordine et consulto 
propter odium in precones inveteratum. Vid. Schol. Orest. 893. Suppl. 
436. Troad. 432. | 

Hee in presenti sufficiant : mox plura nec vulgaria proferemus. — 








NOTICE OF 
MOOR’s ‘HINDU. PANTHEON’ 





Avrrer the discovery of a passage to India, by the Cape of Good 
Hope, had facilitated the researches of European curiosity among the 
fairest regions of Asia, it would appear that, for a considerable time, 
the religion and literature of Hindostan were considered as second- 
ary objects of inquiry by those strangers, who, from motives of ava- 
rice or ambition, having traversed extensive oceans, occupied them- 
selves in commerce, in the protection of their establishments, or in 
schemes of territorial aggrandisement. They sought geographical 
knowledge with indefatigable perseverance, and they diligently ex- 
amined the various productions of nature. ‘“ But it is wonderful,” 
(exclaims a writer of the seventeenth century) “that although the 
standards of Christianity have so long been planted in the East Indies, 
although the Hollanders for above fifty-years have been perfectly ac- 
quainted with these countries, yet no person has hitherto described. 
the modes of worship or superstitious ceremonies of the natives, 
whilst we have whole volumes treating of the birds, fishes, and other 
animals, the trees and fruits, the herbs of the field, and spices of the 
mountains.’?’ And this consideration induced the Sieur Thomas de 
la Grue, to compile and translate from the Dutch papers of Abraham 
Roger, that curious work entitled « La Porte ouverte pour parvenir a 
la connoissance du Paganisme caché,” and printed at Amsterdam in 
1670.* i 

Since this publication, several ingenious men have directed their 
attention to the history and antiquities of the Indians, whose my- 
thology, however, was little known until our learned countrymen, 
Sir William Jones, and Mr. Maurice, rendered it a subject of interest 
to the lovers of classical literature—the former in various works, but 





' * Abraham Rogerius was minister of the gospel at Paliacatta, on the coast 
of Coromandel, where, during a residence of ten years, he studied amongst 
learned Brahmans their philosophical and religious doctrines, and made observa- 
tions on their forms of worship. 
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more particularly in his dissertation “ On the Gods of Greece, Italy, 
and India ;”? the latter in his “ Ancient History of Hindostan,”? and 
“ Indian Antiquities.” : 

Still, those who desired to trace the idolatrous system of the Brah- 
mans, through its minute ramifications, were obliged to seek many 
objects, highly necessary towards the’ successful prosecution of their 
researches, amongst the different accounts of travels, and a multiphi- 
city of other books, generally conveying, by inaccurate engravings, 
and descriptions, erroneous ideas of the divinities, and false opinions 
of their attributes. 

But these difficulties are removed by the work of which we now 
propose to give an outline—it places the student of Indian mythology 
at once before the idol’s shrine; enables him to explore the temple, 
and the sculptured cavern’s dark recess ; and, in conformity with its 
title, exhibits all the Gods of Hindostan before him. 

On the subject of these extraordinary divinities, whatever could af- 
ford elucidation, has been judiciously, and with due acknowledgment, 
extracted by Major Moor, from the writings of others, and ingeni- 
ously combined with the valuable result of his own actual enquiries, 
made during the course of a long residence among the Hindoos, and 
often in situations peculiarly favorable to the attainment of informa- 
tion. 

From the opening paragraph of this volume, it appears that the 
present Brahmanical doctrine is of the double kind, external and in- 
ternal, dnuddes xi caopfnrov* one divulged to the multitude, the other 
kept secret by the priests. We shall give our author’s words. 

«‘ The religious doctrines of the Hindus may be divided, like those 
of most other people whose scriptures are in a hidden tongue, into 
exoteric and esoterie : the first is preached tothe vulgar, the second 
known only to a select number, and while the Brahmans are admit- 
ted to possess a considerable portion of unadulterated physical and 
moral truths, the exoteric réligion of the Hindus in general consists 
in gross.idolatry and irrational superstition.” 

Such, we have reason to believe, was the system of Indian doctrine, 
in ages of remote antiquity, and such, as the learned Warburton’ has 
sufficiently proved, of the Greek philosophy, whilst, % the ancient 
sages held it lawful, for the public rst to say one thing when they 
thought another :’?--(Divine Legation of Moses, Book iti. Sect. 2.) A 
sentiment declared by Varro, who says (according to Saint Augus-’ 
tin,) “ that there are many truths which it_is not expedient the vulgar 
should know, and many fa/sehoods which yet it is useful for the people 
to receive as truths.” 

Notwithstanding the number and variety of monstrous idols which 
this Pantheon offers to our view, Major Moor assures us that in fact 
—“the religion of the Hindus is monotheism. They worship God 
in unity, and express their conceptions of the Divine Being, and his 
attributes, in the most awful and sublime forms ; God thus adored, is 
called Bramu ; the one eternal mind, the self-existing, incomprehen- 
sible spirit.”” (p. 1.) 

To this: great Deity, no altars are erected among the Hindus ; * of 
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him whose glory is so great, there is no image ;” according to one of 
the sacred books, or Vedas. But under the articles of Brahma, (p. 5.) 
(after confounded by former writers with Brahm, or God,) we find a 
personification of the Deity’s creative power. Brahma, (like Vishnu 
and Stva) has had incarnations, or avataras; he is called framer 
of the universe, and guardian of the world ; agreeing in the latter 
character, with Vishnu, he creates, and Siva destroys. But as «to 
destroy is to create in another form; Siva and Brahma hence co- 
alesce.” (p. 5.) 

Brahma is not distinguished by so many names or epithets as his 
great coadjutors, who are said to have a thousand each. Vishnu is 
the second person of the Hindu triad, and denotes the preserving 
power. Heisthe sun, (as every thing in this mythology seems to be) 
he is time, air, earth, the humid principle, &c. (p. 16.) His con- 
sort, or sactt is Lacshmt, and in one of the engravings which illus- 
trate this volume, we find her represented, sitting with her celestial 
spouse, on the back of Garuda, an animal possessing the body of a 
man, the head and wings of an eagle. Having mentioned that the 
thousand names of Vishnu and Siva are strung together in verse, and 
repeated, on certain occasions, by the Brahmans; Major Moor in- 
forms us, that at the recital of each name, with the attention fixed on 
the attribute of which that name exacts an idea, the bead of a rosary. 
is dropped between the finger and thumb; an operation which the 
enthusiastic Hindu supposes efficacious in promoting abstraction, 
Our author here suggests a subject for antiquarian investigation 
which we shall indicate to our readers. “The use of rosaries is 
adopted in India, and perhaps other countries of the East, Persia 
for instance, by Mahommedans as well as by Hindus; with the Ma- 
hommedans the rosary seems to answer the same purpose as with the 
Hindus: a bead is dropped between the finger and thumb, at the con- 
templation or repetition of certain names and attributes of God, who 
ii the ‘copious rhetoric of Arabia,’ has as many appellations 
nearly as in Sanscrit. It might be curious to investigate how the 
use of rosaries came to be adopted for the same purposes, by people 
so distant and distinct as Christians, Hindus, and Mahommedans. 
I do not recollect, (but my recollection and research are too confined 
to hang the lightest weight of argument on) that they were used by 
Christians of the earlier ages, or by the Jews anterior to Christ ; and 
as there can be very little doubt of the high antiquity of their usage 
among Hindus, (it would indeed be demonstrated,) it would, if the 
former supposition be well founded, follow, that it is an implement 
borrowed into the Christian church from the Pagan temples of the 
East. Unless indeed we suppose, that distant people may, without in- 
tercommunication, conceive and adopt a similar practice, for the ob- 
tainment of a similar end. But it is still difficult to extend such 
supposition to such congeniality as that now under considera. 
ommsaps 21.) 7 

The third power or attribute of the Deity is personified by Siva, 
who is also Mahadeva, the God of destruction, or rather reproduction, 
as the Hindu philosophy does not entertain an idea of absolute anni. 


* 


f 
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hilation. (p. $5.) The consort of ‘Siva is Bhavani, or Parvati; his. 


type is the Zinga or Phallus ; he is represented holding a trident (cal- 
led érisula his most common attribute) and he rides on a bull; he 
has four, eight, or ten hands, five faces and a third eye placed in 
his forehead, and pointing up and down: this distinguishes him, his 
children and incarnations. Serpents, with which many divinities are 


decorated, as emblems of immortality, abound on the figure of Ma-— 


hadeva, twining in his locks and encircling his neck, wrists, arms, and 
legs. The goddess Ganga is supposed to be the offspring of Siva 
or Mahadeva, from whose hair, in mythological pictures, that cele- 
brated stream, the Ganges, is often seen to flow. Yet it sometimes 
appears as issuing from the fingers of Parvati, and there are various 
extraordinary legends concerning the origin of this river: all, how- 
ever, agree that its waters are endued with a degree of sanctity most 


efficacious in the purification from sin, and that it is highly fortunate 


to live, and die in its vicinity. Pilgrims from distant places visit the 
holy Ganges; others depute proxies, whose expenses they defray.— 
Many are constantly employed in carrying the water. Temples of 
celebrity, however remote—those of Iameswara and Jejury for in- 
stance,—are said to use it daily for the ablution of the Idol, and in every 
city it may be purchased from persons who carry it about in two vases 
slung at the ends of a bamboo, carried across the shoulders : these are 
carefully covered, and of course preserved with superstitious venera- 
tion. | 

«« One of the holiest spots of the Ganga, is where it joirs the Yamu- 
na, (Jumna) near Illahabad, below Dehly, anciently called Indrapres- 
tha. ‘The Saraswati is supposed to join them under ground, whence 
the junctionis called Yrivenz, or ‘the three plaited locks.’ Pilgrims 
here begin the ceremonies, afterwards completed at Gaya. The 
confluence of rivers is a spot peculiarly dear to Hindus, and this, more 
especially, of the Ganga and Yamuna, is so highly esteemed, that a 
person dying there is certain of immediate moksh or beatitude, with- 
out risk of further transmigration.. We shall notice in another place, 
that suicide is not only pardonable, but in some cases meritorious with 
Hindus. Cutting one’s throat at the above holy junction, is, in refer- 
ence to its immediate result, an instance of the latter; widows, who 
become Sati, or pure, by burning themselves with the bodies of their 
deceased husbands, which is genéraily done at the Sangam or confluence 
of rivers, perform an act of meritorious suicide; and all acts in them- 
selves good, are rendered vastly better if done onsucha spot. Para- 
su Ram Buaao, the Mahratta Brahman general, to remove an impurity 
transmitted to him from a cobler’s wife, who had been kissed by a 
Brahman who dined with another who dined with the Bhao, weighed 
himself against precious articles at the confluence of the rivers Toom 
and Badra ; and distributing the amount in charity to Brahmans and 
poor people, again became pure, and fit society for his sanctified fra- 
ternity ; many of whom, however, had also derived impure taints, 


-circuitously from the base tribed damsel; and the Bhao’s whole 


army were at a critical time marched to the confluence of the rivers, 
that the Brahmans might have safe escort thither, and by bathing, 
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charities and other sin-effacing ceremonies, be restored to their wonted 
spiritual and corporeal cleanliness.’’ (p. 43.) Hie 

For a comparison of Siva with Jove,-and of many Indian divinities, 
with the gods of Egypt, Greece, and Italy, we must refer our readers 
to the Pantheon itself, and to the writings of Sir William Jones, Mr. Cole- 
broke, Wilford, Paterson, and others, quoted by Major Moor, in the 
course of his extensive range. We shall proceed to notice the extraordi- 
nary personification of that divine spirit, which according to the book of 
Genesis, (chapter the first) “ moved onthe face of the waters.”? This 
spirit of God is denominated Narayana, or Narrain, an epithet which 
signifies ‘“ moving on the water ;’ and is represented by the Hindus, 
in their pictures, as a male Deity, of a color uniformly dark blue, 
who cradles in a leaf, floats -on the surface of water, amidst lotos 
flowers ; he is decorated with gold and pearls; he wears a nose-jewel, 
and holds in his mouth the toes. of one foot. By this action (like a 
serpent represented with the tail inserted between its jaws) expressing 
infinity, eternity, and immortality. 

Our limits will not allow any observations on the Viraj, the Menus, 
Brahmadicas, Rishis, Munis, and a variety of allegorical beings de- 
scribed by the ingenious author, (p. 83, &c.) nor can we devote much 
attention to the lovely goddess Saraswati, (in some respects the In-« 
dian Minerva). although Sir William Jones entitles her— 


“ Sweet grace of BRauma’s bed— 
«¢ ‘Whose sigh is music arid each tear a pearl.” 


We shall, however, from the section allotted to her, (p. 129.) ex- 
tract the passage, which proves the systematical legitimation of false- 
hood of which, says Major Moor, the discouragement is ‘so little 
pointed, both in regard to the trifling degree of disgrace that attaches 
to a man’s character on detection, and to the too great qualification 
of the prohibitory clauses of the law against lying. _ Falsehood is not 
only tolerated in some cases of evidence, but is declared in special af- 
fairs to be even preferable to truth: a few texts from Menu will evince 
this ; chap. vill. v. 103. In some cases a giver of false evidence from 
3 pious motive, even though he know the truth, shall not losea seat 
in heaven. Such evidence wise men call, the speech of the gods’”-— 
v. 104, «¢ Whenever the death of a man, who had not been a grievous 
offender, either of the servile, the commercial, the military, or sa- 
cerdotal class, would be occasioned by true evidence, from the known 
rigor of the King, even though the fault. arose, from inadvertence or 
error, falsehood may be spoken: it #s even preferable to truth,” v. 105. 
«‘ Such witnesses must offer, as oblations to Saraswati, cakes of rice and 
milk, addressed to the goddess of speech, and thus will they fully ex- 
piate the venial sin of benevolent falsehood.’’. It appears from the 
account of Parvati, (who is also called Bhavani; Durga, Kali, and 
Devi,) that this goddess was propitiated by human sacrifices, which, 
we have reason to believe, are no longer practised, within those ex- 
tensive regions subject to the mild influence of British laws. In page 
149, our author mentions that he had, when very young, attended 
ceremonies, (in Malabar), where a cock was,the victim immolated.—- 
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‘These rites were performed for the purification of women and those 
girls of the Teah or Tiya sect, who were subject to diabolical visita- 
tions and who could not be relieved from-the influence of Satan but 
by means of public exorcism. The process was very tedious, and ac+ 
companied with a loud noise of trumpets, drums, and shouting. Within 
a circle of her friends, she, whom the evil spirit possessed, sate quietly 
during several hours, with dishevelled locks, holding in both hands 
a vessel said to contain blood. When, excited by the tumult and dis. 
cordant sounds, the girl became hysterically affected, a cock’s head 
was cut off near her, and the convulsions which she suffered, were 
supposed to proceed from the resistance of the evil spirit, at that mo- 
ment compelled to leave her and pass into the bird. 

These ceremonies, always nocturnal, are attended with considera- 
ble expense, on account of priests and music; and the possessed are 
mostly, if not exclusively, females. 

In page 153, a manuscript is quoted, which we may consider of in- 
estimable value, as Sir William Jones, speaking of it, (in the third vo- 
lume of Asiatic Researches,) declares that “the learned works of 
SeLpEN and JaBLonski on the gods of Syria and Egypt, would derive - 
more illustration from the little Sanscrit book, entitled Chandi, than 
from all the fragments of Oriental mythology, that are dispersed in 
the whole compass of Grecian, Roman, and Hebrew literature.” 
We learn from Major Moor, that a copy of this manuscript is in En- 
gland, and in the hands of one highly qualified for gratifying the 
world with a translation of its contents, but unfortunately occupied in 
the execution of larger though less interesting works. 

We now return to the Goddess Parvati, who, in her character of 
Devi, is much pleased by extreme austerities. Our author describes the 
picture of some ascetics who. endeavoured to gain her favor by very 
extraordinary means; “ one has his left arm held up with the fingers 
clenched, till the nails have grown through the back of his hand ; near 
him sits another penitent, also on the skin of a tiger, with both hands 
similarly uplifted over his head, and a disciple near him is about to 
give him drink: when both hands are thus upheld, the person is called 
Urdha-Bahu. A very celebrated. Saniyast of this description, named 
Puranapuri, lately died at Benares, who had made a vow to continue 
in that position four and twenty years, but died before their expiration. 
Of this person, and his extraordinary travels, a very interesting account 
is given by the Honorable Mr. Duncan, in the Fifth Volume of the 
Asiatic Researches, ( part 2,) where is also a print of him. I have 
met, and several times conversed with this interesting man: his arms 
had fallen, quite shrivelled on his elbows, the upper arms being per- 
pendicular, the fore-arms horizontal: his clenched fingers falling on 
the opposite elbow; thus his fore and upper arms being nearly at right 
angles, forming three sides of a square over his head. When I saw 
him, he had, I think, been twelve years in this position, and his arms 
were of course immovably fixed, but he told me that at the expiration 
of his vow he expected to restore their functions by friction, accompa- 
nied by the superior potencies of ceremonies and sacrifices. He was 
attended by several disciples and servants, and travelled very respect- 
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ably in a Palky, with suitable attendants: and was of course treated 
every-where with great attention; all pious persons feeling happy 
to contribute to his conveniences. His nails were very long, and 
crooked, or spirally curved; his hair and beard were also very long, 
and were plaited and bound up together on his head; he wore no 
clothing buta slight cloth round his middle; nor did his disciples, who | 
were mostly very stout handsome young men. On the left of our 
Urdha-bahu, is another worthy, standing on one leg, with uplifted hands, 
and his eyes fixed on the sun, a very powerful method of obtaining 
favor or forgiveness. Below are two others, with their legs raised 
‘over their heads. I once saw a man who had been in this attitude 
many years, his shrivelled legs had fallen on his neck, &c.”’ p. 162. 

Ganesa, Son of Siva and Parvati, is the God of prudence and po- 
licy, and invoked on the commencement of any business by the Hindus 
of almost every sect; he is perhaps the most popular of all Divinities, 
and his image of most frequent occurrence. Major Moor has, accord- 
ingly, chosen the figure of this God to be the subject of his frontispiece, 
avery fine engraving. Ganesa has the body of a man, the head of an 
elephant, four arms and hands, but sometimes six or eight, and often 
only two. 

Under the form of Krishna, we behold Vishnu, in his most illus- 
trious incarnation of Avatara: in the fifty-ninth plate he is represented 
as an infant at the breast of a beautiful female; the head of each is sur- 

‘rounded with a glory, or nimbus. 

Some interesting remarks on the magnificent excavations at Ellora 
and Karly, the sculptured caverns of Elephanta, Kenerch, and other 
places, will be found under the article of Buddha, and a curious section 
of this volume is devoted to Indra and his subordinate genii. 

Surya, in a chariot with seven horses, governs the sun, and is at- 
tended by a multiplicity of beings who sing his praises. Chandra is 
God of the moon; Deus Lunus, of the Carrhenians. Fire is personi- 
fied by Agni: he has two faces, three legs, and seven arms ; from each 
of his mouths a forked flame is seen to issue, and a ram is his vahan, 
or vehicle. | 

Yama, or the Indian Pluto, resides in “the infernal city of Yamapur, 
whither the Hindus believe that a departed soul immediately repairs, 
and receiving a just sentence from Yama, ascends to Swerga, the first 
heaven, or descends to Naraka, the smoky hell, or assumes on earth the 
form of some animal, unless its offences had been such as deserved 
condemnation toa vegetable, or even to a mineral prison.” p. 304. 

That the Brahmans, in several places, abstain from animal food, is 
certain ; but that a great number of them indulge in eating flesh, ap- 
pears from Major Moor’s remarks, pp. 349, 350, &c., and he adds, “IT 
will go a step farther and say, that not only do. Hindus, even Brahmans, 
eat flesh, but that at least one sect eat human flesh. I know only of 
one sect, and that, I believe, few in numbers, that doth this; but there 
may, for aught I can say, be others, and more numerous. 'They do 
not,~l conclude (in our territory assuredly not) kill human subjects to 
eat, but they eat such as they find in or about the Ganges, and perhaps 
other rivers... The name of the sect that I allude to is, I think, Para- 
mahausa, as 1 have commonly heard it named, and°I have received 
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authentic information of individuals of this sect being not very un- 
usually seen about Benares, floating down the river on, and feeding 
on,acorpse. Nor is this a low despicable tribe, but, on the contrary, 
esteemed (by themselves at any rate) a very high one. Whether the 
exaltation be legitimate, or assumed by individuals in consequence of 
penance, or holy and sanctified acts, [ am not prepared to state; but I 
believe, the latter ; as I have known other instances where individuals, 
of different sects, by persevering in extraordinary piety or penance, 
have been deemed in a state incapable of sin. The holiness of the 
actor sanctified the act, be it what it may, or as we say, to the pure 
all things are pure ;-but I never heard of these voluptuous saints car- 
rying their devotion or imprudence to the disgusting extravagance 
under our consideration. ‘T'hey are still much respected; more, how- 
ever, under all their shapes, by women than men. I will finish my 
notice of the Paramahausa by observing, that my information stated 
that the human brain is judged by these epicurean cannibals, as the 
most delicious morsel of their unsocial banquet.” p. 353. 

The horrid subject of infanticide by some tribes of Guzarat, and in 
the neighbourhood of Benares, is noticed in page 353, and in page 354 
is mentioned the immolation of human victims at the shrine, of of- 
fended or avenging deities, and our author declares, that “ well-authen- 
ticated anecdotes might easily be collected to a considerable extent, 
of the sanguinary propensity of this people, such as would startle those 
who have imbibed certain opinions, from the relations of travellers, on 
the character and habits of the ‘ abstinent and blood-abhorring Hindus,’ - 
and ‘ Brahmans with souls unspotted as the robes they wear.’”? p. 355. 

The burning of widows alive, with the-bodies of their dead hus- 
bands, seems to occur most frequently at Poona, on an average, per- 
haps, twelve times in the course of a year. Major Moor witnessed 
several of these dreadful ceremonies, when the Saiz, or widow, evinced 
considerable fortitude, and appeared to have been a voluntary victim : 
‘the first that I attended, (says he) was a young and interesting 
woman, about twenty-five years of age. From the time of her first 
coming on horseback to the river side, attended by music, her friends, 
Brahmans, and spectators, to the period of her lighting the pile, two 
hours elapsed; she evinced great fortitude: on another occasion, an 
elderly, sickly, and frightened woman, was hurried into the pile ina 
quarter ofanhour. Of-the first of these I took particular note. Soon 
after J arrived at the pile, then erecting, she saw me, and beckoned me 
. to come to her, all persons immediately made way, and I was led by 
a Brahman close up to her, when I made an obeisance which she re- 
turned, looking full in my face, and proceeded to present me with 
something that she held in her hand. A Brahman stopped her, and 
desired me to hold my hand out, that what she was about to give me 
might be dropped into it, to avoid pollution I suppose, by touching 
any thing while in contact with an impure person. She accordingly — 
held her hand over mine, and dropped. a pomegranate, which IJ re- 
ceived in silence, and reverently retired. J was sorry that it was not 
something of an unperishable nature, that I might have preserved it.” 
“« After the Satz was seated in the hut of straw, built over the pile, 
with the corpse of her husband beside her, and just before the fire was 
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applied, a venerable Brahman took me by the hand, and led me close 
tu the straw, through which he made an opening, and desired me to 
observe her, which I did attentively. She had alighted wick in each 
hand, and seemed composed. I kept sight of her through the whole 
of her agony, as, until forced to retire from the intensity of the heat, 
which I did not, however, until a good deal scorched, I was within 
five feet of the pile. When the victim is a person of consequence, the 
ashes are, it is said, collected and thrown into the Ganges. I do not 
imagine that such attention is paid to persons of inferior condition, 
but am, perhaps, mistaken. Of my fhteresting victim, I was desirous 
to obtain some of the ashes to preserve in lockets, &c. but was not 
able to obtain any. A military guard is generally placed over the 
spot of sacrifice, and my application was refused by an attendant 
Brahman, who, after some solicitation, told me, he could not imagine 
of what utility the ashes of the Sa#z could be to me, unless for the pur- 
poses of sorcery. AQ firm belief in the power of witchcraft and necro- 
mancy exists very extensively among all ranks and religions in India 5 
and some instances of its effects, both of a ludicrous and terrible na- 
ture, have come within my knowledge.” p. 355. 

Suicide is not uncommon, and, on many occasions, is considered 
legal amongst the Hindus: the mode generally adopted is drowning in 
some holy river, but those belonging to certain low tribes of Berar and 
Gondivana, throw themselves from a precipice, named Kala-bhairava, 
according to the work entitled Ayin Akbery (translated into English 
by Mr. Gladwin) we learn that suicide is often deemed meritorious, 
and the modes recommended as preferable to others are ;—1. starving ; 
2, being covered with dry cow dung, and consumed by fire ; 3. being 
buried in snow; 4. going into the sea, at the mouth of the Ganges, 
there praying and confessing sins, until devoured by alligators; and 
5. cutting one’s throat at Allahabad, where the Ganges and Jumna 
unite their streams. 

For a variety of curious information respecting the Lznga and 
Yon, the sectarial marks or symbols of the Hindus, the mystic OM, 
the sacred Vedas and Puranas, Kama the God of Love, and other 
subjects, we must refer our readers to the Pantheon itself, a work 
from which we have derived much pleasure and instruction. 

The sum of five guineas must be considered as a moderate price 
for this volume, when we calculate the expenses of printing, paper, 
and engraving. It is of a large Quarto size, and contains about four 
hundred and eighty pages of letter-press, besides one hundred and six 
copper-plates, many of which exhibit a considerable degree of spirit 
and elegance in the execution. 

Of these, the subjects have been chiefly taken from pictures, or from 
rea coins, and other antzgues in the author’s collection, and they 
display such an assemblage of uncouth and extraordinary figures, that 
we should blush for human nature, on reflecting that millions pay 
them divine honors, did we not remember the words of Sir William 
Jones, who, in the First Volume of Asiatic Researches, p. 267, says ; 
“ We must not be surprised at finding, on a close examination, that 
the characters of all the Pagan deities, male, and female, melt into 
each other, and at last into one or two, for it seems a well-founded 
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opinion, that the whole crowd of gods and goddesses, in ancient Rome 
and modern Varanes ( Benares ) mean only the powers of nature, and 
principally those of the sun, expressed in a variety of ways, and 
by a multitude of fanciful names.” 

Since the appearance of this work, Major Moor has given to the 
public an account of the practice of infanticide among certain tribes 
of India, which shall be the subject of notice in a future number of the 
CLASSICAL JOURNAL. 


—_— 


EGYPTIAN ANTIQUITIES. 


Extract of a Letler from Monsieur Drovetti French Com- 
missary General in Egypt, to Mr. Asselin." 





iE is not in my power at present to answer, as I could wish, the 
questions which you have communicated to me from Mr. Seetzen. 
The islands still remaining in Lake Manzaleh are at present called 
by the name of those different Sheikhs or holy men whose tombs 
are there held in veneration by the Musulmans.—The island of 


Tanis retains its ancient name, preceded, however by (saa Sheish 


and the conjunction , waw — thus itis named jwaiS » (joass Sheish 


wau Tanis. I have gone over this whole island, where, it is said, was 
situated the capital: of the province bearing the same name, but ,I 
have not discovered any ruins of considerable edifices. A bath into 
which I descended, is in a good state of preservation, but the column 
which supports the vault is neither of granite nor of marble—but 
simply constructed of bricks. ‘There are vestiges here of an ancient 
canal, which, like the Kalice of Cairo, appears to have crossed the 
city ; on the borders of this canal are some ruins which prove how 
much superior the cement formerly used, is in comparison with the 
modern. ‘The examination of these ruins, the level of them and 
the earth above the bath into which I descended to the depth of six 
feet, convince me that by digging here, some interesting discoveries 
might be made. The inhabitants say that the French have never 
undertaken to explore those remains; a great deal might be done 
with money and a firman of the Bashaw. But what appears ex- 
tremely surprising is, that in the environs of this island, a spot very _ 
much circumscribed, no other vestige of building whatsoever can be 
found, although there is but very little water for a considerable 
distance. J shall collect as much information as possible to satisfy 
the curiosity of Mr. Seetzen, on the existence of the islands of 
yes) a! Aboo al Koom, &c. 

Between Cattié and El-arish there still remain vestiges of the 
canal drawn from Damietta to Suez; and these are sufficiently con- 
siderable to be seen by those who, going from Damietta to Jaffa, sail 
at some distance from the coast. Ae 
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? From the first number of the Fundgruben des Orient, &c. or “ Mines of the 
East” —- published at Vienna, 1809, page 77, &c. 
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I propose to see the ruins near Semanout in returning to Cairo, 
but I shall not confine myself to those; Ihope to examine some 
others near Mansoura, which, it is said, are called at present Behabeit. 
I regret my own insufficiency of knowledge in determining situa- 
tions, so as to ascertain the original denominations of different 
places. A Dictionary of modern Geography, compared with the 
ancient, and illustrated with suitable maps, would be extremely 
useful. If you or Mr. Seetzen.can procure me such a work, it 
would afford me great satisfaction. 

I have seen the Papyrus, and it abounds here, especially in that 
spot where the Jewish cemetery is situated; the pulp or pith of the 
stalk, near the roots, has a delicious su gared flavor. 

All my researches have hitherto failed of procuring any informa- 
tion respecting the existence of an island in Lake Menzaleh where 
columns and other vestiges of antiquity have been found. They 
boast much of the ruins of Jan in the province of Salaiesh—these 
ruins are six hours distant from the Lake Menzaleh, and situated 
within half an hour’s distance of the canal called Mousef I should 
have visited them, had not a quarrel taken place between the Arabs 
and the province of Farascon and those of San; the latter would 
probably have detained me, in hopes of effecting the liberation of 
several of their people who are now confined in the prisons of the 
former. 

I am every day more strongly confirmed in the opinion which I 
have already expressed, respecting that flower which is found in the 
neighbourhood of Damietta, and which is considered by some tra- 
vellers as the ancient Lotus; from you I learn that its name in the 
old Arabic 1S 343 Noofer, thus it is called in Syria, where, like 
the Nympheza of Europeans, it is employed in medicine. Here it 
is called isi» Bishnin, and by this name it ts known equally at 
Cairo, where it is found in marshy places, as I have been assured. 
IT also am informed, that at Cairo the people eat the root, as here, 
and even the interior part of the flowers. -Now, as the ancient 
Egyptians exalted into Divinities almost every thing which yielded 
them a wholesome or pleasing nutriment (Felices populos, guibus nas- 
cuntur in hortis—numina) we are authorized in believing that, since 
the modern inhabitants eat the root and other parts of the Lotus, 
the Nymphza must have been extremely salutary in so hot a country 
as Egypt. After this digression, it remains to determine what de- 


gree of relation and resemblance exists between the 3,5 Noofer and 


the Lotus, to ascertain whether those travellers have been deceived, 
who thought that they had discovered the latter in the vicinity 
of Damietta. But this is a subject of discussion beyond the reach 
of my powers. I once possessed a medal, (which formed part of 
the precious collection sold to Ali Bey) of some ancient city of 
Lower Egypt, as well as I can remember, and on this medal the 
Lotus (being the reverse to the Apis) was represented as so much 
blown that the points of the leaves of the flower diverged, and these 
leaves appeared to me of a form more elliptical than that of the 
Noofar and resembling much more the flowers of the lily. 
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NOTICE OF 
ELEMENTS OF ENGLISH GRAMMAR, 


With Exercises and Questions for examination, and NOTES 
for the use of the advanced Student. By the Rev. W. ALLEN. 
1813. Lackington and Co. Pr. 5s. bound. 





t. has been well observed by one of the predecessors of this 
ingenious grammarian, that « many of the differences in opinion 
amongst men, with the disputes and alienations of heart which 
have too often proceeded from such differences, have been occa- 
sioned by a want of proper skill in the connexion and meaning 
of words, and by a misapplication of language.” ' 

Every new attempt to lay down the canons of our tongue, 
and to give greater perspicuity to our oral or written communi- 
cations, ought therefore to be viewed. with attention. At this 
day, we are not indeed to expect that any important discoveries 
should be made, or that another Horne Tooke should arise to 
re-model our studies. ‘The present author’s aim appears to have 
been to collect carefully, from every quarter, the true principles 
of our tongue, placing them in order and embodying them in his 
own language, with examples selected from our best authors 
where necessary. ‘This task he appears to have performed with 
commendable industry and very considerable success. His defini- 
tions and rules are expressed in simple, perspicuous language, 
and throughout his work the lucidus Ordo is well’ observed. 
Each paragraph is numbered, and at the bottom of the page, 
questions are subjoined, referring to each, and bearing the same 
Numbers. ‘This author appears to disapprove the ordinary 
distribution made in English Grammars of nouns into three gen- 
ders: he thinks that'a fourth class is necessary, under which to 
rank those names which are at once masculine and feminine, as 
Friend, Parent, Cousin, &c. For those names which are of 
neither sex, it has been deemed necessary to set apart one gender: 
for those which include either sex, or both sexes, it seems as 
necessary to set apart another.—The old names of cases familiar 
to our ears, of genitive and accusative are here restored; and in 
conjugating, “J shall have,” is termed the future imperfect— 
«TJ shall have had,” the future perfect; not the Ist and 2d 
future. 

The hints for writing with correctness and elegance are well 
condensed, and might be perused with advantage by many to 
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whom an English grammar has ceased to be «useful, but we 
cannot equally approve the portion of the work which imme- 
diately follows: ‘*On the Structure of Themes:? which has 
but an indirect relation to grammar. 

As the author (page 304.) adopts expressly the opinion of 
Horne Tooke that the word many is a substantive, we wonder the 
more at his admitting that this word, and much, are susceptible 
of comparison ; this assertion, we confess, we do not understand. 
No doubt can remain that Dr. Johnson’s conjecture and Tooke’s 
opinion, as to this word’s being a substantive, are perfectly well 
founded. It still exists in its original form in German, the 
least corrupted dialect of Teutonic: there ‘* Menge,” signifies 
abundance ; multitude ; a heap; in ours the medial G is univer- 
sally dropped. Many such words exist in the German, and in 
our dialect, as Segel, Flegel, Regen, Hagel, Auge, Galgen, 
—Sail, Flail, “Rain, Hail, Eye, Gallows. In pronunciation 
the G becoming faintly marked as a guttural, at length disap- 
pears wholly. 

The author does not always closely observe his own rules: 
after telling us, §. 211. and §. 369., that “either” is one or the 
other of two things, and should not be applied to three, he 
applies it §. 413. to one or the other of four; and §418., to one 
or the other of eighteen. But notwithstanding this and a few 
other slight errors, which might be noticed, we think he has 
attained his end of laying before the public an English Grammar, 
which may challenge comparison with any that has yet appeared. 
A slight inspection of the work makes it evident that the author 
has spared no pains in his preparatory researches. On its perusal, 
as strong proofs appear throughout, of his taste and ingenuity 
as of his learning. | 





ASONAS OF THEOPHYLACT. 
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TO THE EDITOR OF THE CLASSICAL JOURNAL. 


I was induced, many years ago, to solicit, through the medium of a 
respectable periodical work, some information concerning a word, 
which occurs in the Fourth Book of Theophylact’s History, (Paris 
edition, 1647, p. 101.) but as my inquiries on this subject have 
hitherto failed of success, [ now take the liberty of addressing your 
learned correspondents. 


320 — Asonas of Theophylact. 


In the letter written by Varanes, or Bahram, the Persian General, 
to Chosroes, and in the Monarch’s answer, we discover much ‘* oriental 
‘bombast,’ as Mr. Gibbon very justly denominates the style of those 
exalted personages—(Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire, chap. 
xuvr1. Note 14.) The General is “ friend of the Gods, the illustrious 
conqueror, an enemy of tyrants, Satrap, or chief, of the great,” &c.— 
ss Bagot GiAos Tos Oeois, vinyris emiPeyys, Tupavywy Zabods, Tareanns 
peytoravwy, &c. Among the titles assumed by Chosroes, (the King 
of Kings, he that gives eyes to the night, &c.) Theophylact enu- 
merates— 9 rods "Aowvas psodoumevos.” 

The object of my inquiry is the true signification of “Acwvas; the 
Latin version, which accompanies Theophylact’s Greek text, affording 
no elucidation in respect to the meaning or etymology of this word— 
“© Asonas mercede conducens.” 

The learned Selden, in his “ Titles of Honor,” (vol, 111. Pp 962.) 
would read avowvas, and render it Ausonians, or Italians; whilst Mr. 
Weston, very naturally seeking a Persian origin for the word, informs 
us, that it—* is most probably Ws, ashena, from -~wlit, Shinas, or 
Shonas, intelligent, knowing,”—(vide ‘‘ Specimen of the Conformity of 
Languages,” Preface, p.xxvi.) The title above mentioned would ac- 
cordingly represent Chosroes as “ having the learned in his pay ;’— 
thus Mr. Weston renders it. 

But neither the reading suggested by Selden, (which would suppose 
a letter to have been omitted in the Greek text, and not supplied by 
the Latin translator,) nor Mr. Weston’s conjecture, however ingenious, 
can satisfy my doubts, because—Ist. “ J’he Geni,” as Mr. Gibbon 
(in the note before quoted) explains the word, would seem much better 
suited to the bombast of Chosroes’s other titles, than either the Italians, 
or the learned—and 2d. It is su translated by Mr. Gibbon, without any 
note of interrogation, or expression of doubt, (such as frequently 
occurs in his voluminous work); and that there exists some authority, 
which he, at least, deemed sufficient, I am inclined to believe, from. 
his manner of explanation ; evincing, in my opinion, an air of con- 
fidence, that could scarcely be founded on mere conjecture— 


“6 rods "Acwvas (the Genii) picbovmevos.” 


Among the ‘* Veteris Lingue Persice AEI¥ANA,” of Burton, 
(Edition of 1657,) Asonas cannot be found; neither is it noticed by 
Hadrian Reland, who, in his “ Dissertatio de Reliquiis veteris Lingue 
Persice,” (the cighth of his “ Dissert. Miscellan. Traject. ad Rhen.” 
1708,) has explained, according to alphabetical order, one hundred 


and sixty ancient Persic words, preserved by the Greck and Latin 
writers. 


* * The following Tract is thus submitted to the Public, 
merely as a Plan or Prospectus: the detection, therefore, of any 
Errors, or the suggestion of any Improvements, either in Matter 
or Form, will be thankfully recetved by the Author. 





CARMINA HOMERICA, 


ILIAS ET ODYSSEA 


A RHAPSODORUM INTERPOLATIONIBUS 
KEPURGATA, ET IN PRISTINAM FORMAM, 
QUATENUS RECUPERANDA ESSET, TAM E VETERUM 
-MONUMENTORUM FIDE ET AUCTORITATE, 
QUAM EX ANTIQUI SERMONIS _ 

INDOLE AC RATIONE, 


REDACTA } 
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RICHARDI PAYNE KNIGHT. 


VOL. VI. J. NO, XIV, H 


PROLEGOMENA, &e. 


NO. I. 





Ocrocrsimo post Trojam captam anno, Mycenarum regnunr 
tenente ‘lisameno Orestis filio jam sene, magna et infausta mu- 
tatio reram toti Greeciz oborta est ex irruptione Dorum, gentis 
semibarbare, in Peloponnesuni;' qui, vel expulsis vel in servi- 
tutem redactis veteribus incolis, alios ac duriores mores, et lin- 
guam rudem ac vitiosam secum intulerunt. Pauca et parum 
certa de hac status dc fortune conversione tradidere veteres : 
cujus tamen gravissimum fuisse momentum ad res Hellenicas in 
deterius mutandas, ea ipsa mutatione, que inter Troica et Medica 
tempora facta est, certissime constat.* 

11. Achzi vel Danai’ veteres, qui expulsi erant, primum in 
Boeotiam et Atticam sese recepisse videntur; atque inde in Asiam 
paullatim transtulisse; famam sequuti majorum, qui tertia antea 
tate, bellum iis regionibus gloria maxima, minimo licet fructu, 
diu gesserant. Ibi, cum ommem pene oram maritimam occupas- 
sent, urbes quamplurimas condiderunt, quas statim ab incuna- 
bulis preclaras fuisse, tam ingerliis quam opibus civium, Home- 
rica Carmina, earum antiquissima et eterna monumenta, satis tes- 
tantur. 

111. Quis fuisset antea rerum Grecarum status; qu popu- 
lorum conditio; que regum ac civitatum jura 3 qui mores homi- 
num; quibus porro artibus, et quo cultu vite, emolliti quodam- 
modo, et expoliti essent;-ex his carminibus cuivis scire licet: 
omnia enim, facundia ea simplici et exquisita, lectorum animis 
ita obversantur, ut depicta potius quam enarrata videantur. De 
ipsorum autem carminum auctore vel auctoribus, nihil omnino 
scimus nec scire possumus: neque enim ipsi Grzci, qui, poest 
resurgente sexcentis circiter annis post Dorum:irruptionem, de 
ejusmodi rebus inquirere ceeperunt, ullam certam aut probabilem 
notitiam de patria, tate, vel nomine poetz obtinere potuerunt. 

Iv. Post direptas autem et in servitutem redactas a Cyri duci- 
bus civitates Asie, ingens carminum copia in Greciam illata est, 
ac per urbes et vicos decantata sub nomine Homeri, vatis antiquis- 
simi, de quo multa et incongrua narrabant isti homines, qui poe- 


o 


+ Thoevds liaise. 22, 2 Vide Heyne in Apollodor. 1. ii. ¢. viii, s. 1. 

3 Sic-Greci universi in Homericis appellati sunt; poeta enim veteres fabulas 
de regibus Achwo, Danao, Ione, Hellene, &c. quas sibi confinxerunt poster ut 
€ogym nomina diversis stirpibus imponerent, prorsus ignorasse videntur. 
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mata sparsim decantabant; atque idcirco jaws, 1.€. pamrdy 
éréwy cosdol* appellati sunt. Carmina ipsa in diversorum corpo- 
rum compages ab iisdem hominibus congesta vel redacta esse 
feruntur: atque sumptibus et cura Pisistrati, et aliorum forsitan 
principum vel tyrannorum illius seculi, litteris mandata. Ipsum 
Pisistratum grammatici et critici officio functum esse, et Homert 
libros, confusos antea, sic disposuisse ut jam inde extiterint, Ciceroy 
e quodam rumore incerto, tradidit.* Complures apud_ posteros 
eadem repetierunt, sublata omni dubitatione; ut solent homines 
in ejusmodi rumoribus tradendis; dum inviti etiam, naturali quo- 
dam impetu, ferantur in augendo et ornando, et pro compertis et 
indubitatis venditando, quecunque e traditionibus obscuris et in- 
certis acceperint. At neque Herodotus, neque Thucydides, neque 
Plato, neque Aristoteles, qui tot de Homero, de Pisistrato, et 
filiis ejus, memorize prodiderunt, tanta in poetam beneficia nosse 
omnino videntur. Aristoteles autem, vir rerum antiquarum peri- 
tissimus, laudes in Homerum cumulat ob pulchram carminum dis- 
positionem, et artificiosam compagum structuram; neque unquam 
suspicatus est eas laudes ad eorum redactorem Pisistratum, non ad 
poetam, jure pertinuissey Fabula nihilominus sic crevit eundo, 
ut e fama tenui et obscura inter Aristotelis et Ciceronis ztatem 
orta, ac variis deinde circumstantiis paullatim aucta et ornata, 
Judzeorum tandem somnia de sacrorum librorum interpretatione 
zemulata sit; atque Pisistratus, quemadmodum postea Ptolemzus 
Philadelphus Lxx11 grammaticorum opera usus, inter quos Zeno- 
dotus et Aristarchus precipuum locum obtinerent, Homerica car- 
mina sparsa aut deperdita collegisse, et in duo corpora redegisse 
crederetur.? Nugacissimorum hominum putida commenta recen~ 
Sere pudet pigetque : tametsi a quibusdam haud indoctis, sed no- 
varum in re critica et historica opinionum nimium studiosis, Thu- 
cydidis et Aristotelis gravi judicio et auctoritati prelata esse, dolens 
indignansque videam.* 

v. In dialogo Socratico, cui nomen Hipparchi adscriptum ést, 
et qui inter Platonis, dubia auctoritate, recensetur,’ Pisistrati 
filius Hipparchus Homerica carmina primus Athenis intulisse di- 
citur, et a rhapsodis in ordine, alterum altero excipiente, in Pana- 
thenzis decantanda curasse ; qui mos apud posteros etiam viguit; ° 








1 Pindar. Nem. ii. 2 De oratore, |. iii. 

3 Vide Diomed. in Villoison. Anecdot. ap. Wolfii prolegom. 

4 Jeune Anacharsis, introd. Bryant. ancient Mythology. Siege of Troy, &e. 
Wolfii prolegom. in Homer. ) 

5 Aélian. var. Hist. 1. viil. s. 2. 

6 Os ahha Te MorAw acl xahe Epyen cohins amedciaro, nal To ‘Ourvipou mw ros ixdpasrcy 
dg any ynv Taverns nal jyaynars Toads fadwiads MareFnvaions 2& Saornbews igedug adra 
Ssivat, women yoy Evi oide maotciw x +. A. Homerita Athenis antea ignota fuisse 
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atque inde fortasse fabula de carminibus a Pisistrato aut Pisistra~ 
tidis in corpora collectis et in ordinem redactis originem traxit. 
Rhapsodos, gui antea confusé, pro suo quisque hibitu, singulas 
singuli rhapsodias in Panathenzis sacris cantitaverant, aut Solon, 
aut Pisistratus, aut Hipparchus (varie enim a diversis scriptoribus 
res natrata est) primus coercuit, et in ordine Iliadem et Odys« 
seam ab initio ad finem, altero alterum excipiente, in iis sacris 
decantare jussit; atque inde fama, que postea latius sparsa est, 
apud Athenienses percrebuit, carmina ipsa, a Pisistrato vel ejus 
filiis, in ordinem redacta esse, et eam formam accepisse, quay 
Aristotelis et aliorum criticorum sententia, tantas laudes poeta 
meruisset ; cum ille tamen, si iis hominibus credere libet, ne-in 
somniis quidem, ejusmodi formam animo concepisset. Aristoteles 
autem non tanto intervallo temporis Pisistratidas subsequutus est ; 
Neque carminum Homericorum fama per id intervallum adeo 
tenuis aut obscura fuit, ut historiarum omnium et nature et artis 
indagatorem acerrimum, quid in ea contulissent principes ili 
Atheniensium, fugere potuerit. Plus etiam isti rumori homines 
postea tribuisse videntur, quam primi ejus auctores significare 
vel tradere voluerint: nam lzbrz antea confusi non sunt libri incon— 
diti a principio, vel sua natura diversi, sed ii, quibus, ordine justo 
compositis, postea confundi et commisceri contigerat ; atque eo. 
sensu verba Ciceronis accipienda, non quo viri doctissimi Heyne et 
Wolf ea acceperunt. 
vi. Prater Iliadem et Odysseam, Hymnos et Epigrammata, a 

diversis auctoribus inter Homerica recensita sunt, 


1. BATPAXOMYOMAXIA, ranarum et murium pugna, quam majori- 
bus operibus prelusisse Homerus a nonnullis fertur. Ahi Pigretz 
Halicarnasseo, Artemisiz, que inter Xerxis nayarchos strenue dimi- 
cavit, fratri tribuerunt.* Verum enimvero e sermonis indole ac. 
forma; necnon a scribendi more éy dgarois, mm tabubis,? haud ¢v 
Oieieoous, in pellibus ovellis vel caprinis, quibus Asiani veteres us? 
sunt,* Attico cuidam pocte prioris xvi potius tribuerim. Galli gal- 
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nemo, nisi rerum antiquarum prorsus ignarus fuerit, facile crediderit: sed tota 
narratiuncula suspicionibus Justis obnoxia est : _ineptissumis enim commentis de 
Hipparcho tyranno, ejus Mereuriis, &c. &c. reterta est, qua, quo loco habenda. 
sint, Thucydides antea ostenderat. Veri tamen aliquid sublatere potest; quod 
eruere et in Incem proferre conati samus. 


* Fabricii Biblioth. Graec. lib. ii. c. ii. s. xi. melius fortasse Lycurgus, Phi- 
lippi et Alexandri magni temporum orator Atheniensis, doctus et veridicus, _po~ 
pulum Atheniensem sic, lege lata, jussisse, tradidit. odrw yep Smida Boy vy of 

waripes omovdasey tives Tomtny (' ‘Ouengor, \ wore VOpAaY Geyro nad” inacrny KevTarTnpice THY 


Kavebyvaiwr, pedvou THY aNrwy Tointwy pobwoicdas +o a fe 209 ed. Reisk. de Solone - 
wide Luertii 1. i. 0. 57. 


2 Fabricii biblioth. Gree. ed, Harles. lib. ii. ci. 3. 4. 3 Vide vs. 2. . 
* Herodot. lib. v. ¢. 58. 
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Jinacei quoque cantus matutinus, de quo pocte antiquiores vix silu- 
issent, si-avis illa iis innotuisset, hic, ut omnibus jam notus et fami- 
liaris, | primo memoratur." Indiz indigena esse videtur ayis, ubique 
terrarum jamdudum domestica: sed in Samothracum et Himeren- 
sium nummis argenteis, sexto saltem ante Christum natum seculo 
cusis efficta occurrit. 

2. ’ATQN, certamen Homeri cum Hesiodo, nugatoris cujusdam infi- 
ceti commentum, haud alio loco habendum, quam versus isti extem- 
poranei poete tributi in vita ejus sub Herodoti persona ac nomine 
venditata. 

3. AIZEMTAMEKTOS, capra hirsuta 7 Baieiay syouoa niuyy, % ewrdnsg 
Suvanery xapyvas ; ludicrum poemation, de quo nihil restat, aut me- 
moria proditum est, nisi quod versu iambico sit compositum ; quam 
ob causam pro serioris zvi opusculo certissime habendum est,* 

4, “"APAXNOMAXIA, arancorum pugna, 

5. TEPANOMAXIA, gruum pugna, et 

6. PAPOMAXIA, eturnorum pugna; tria poematia ludicra, a Suida in 
voce “Ouyeos laudata, et ad imitationem fortasse Batrachomyomachie 
composita. 

7. KEPKQIIES (cicadarum genus apud “lian. Hist. anim. x. 44.) 
carmen argument perinde Tudicri de hominibus callidis fraudulentis 
ac versutis; qua vero forma aut quomodo conditum minimé con- 
stat. 

8. MAPTITHE, poema satyricum, ludicrorum omnium celeberrimum 
de Margite guadam homine fatuo ect inepto, qui 


MOAN YTioraro eoya, xanwS 0 YtloTaTo Tarra. ; 


vel, antiquiore forma, 

MOAA’ EWIFIZSTATO FEPPA, KAKQX® A’EVIIFIZSTATO TIANTA: 
quod facetissimum et jucundissimum fuisse, ex hoe quidem frag- 
mento, uti et Aristotelis de eodem judicio, sentire hcet. Homero 
illud tribuunt haud dubitanter et Plato et Aristoteles; Callimachus 
yero ita in deliciis habuit, ut imitando expresserit. Merito igitur 
antiquissimum fuisse quivis securé dixerit: neque herendum est 
propter aliud poema ejusdem argumenti trimetros iambos dactylicis 
hexametris catalectis permixtos habens; quod quidem Pigreti Hali- 
carnasseo nonnulli serioris ztatis scriptores tribuerunt, cum tamen. 
recentiori cuidam tribucre fortasse debuissent. Pigres iste totam. 
Jliadem versibus alternis interpolasse traditur; et in elegiaci car- 
minis formam, singulis pentametris post singulos hexametros } mnsertis, 
«edegisse ; cujus specimen conservayit Suidas sub voce mye%s. 


Myviy deste bed Thy Aqscadew Ayiryoss 
Masud: ov yao TOTHS meloar exer roping, 
pari ratione Timolaus quidam Larisseus dactylicos hexametros sin 
gulos singulis versibus Homericis subdidit.* 
sist"! vb ¢ Spey SC NAR NGS’ henna aOR = RDN ATRIAL ALAR cE Mca a Ca ee RS RR NE teen 
t Vs. 191. 2 Vide Fabric. ib. s. xxiv, no. 10, 
3 Vide Fabric. ib. no. 14. 
+ Vide Eustath, in Odyss. proem, et Suid, in Tspsoda0¢. 
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9. ’ETIIOAAAMIA, et poema perinde amatorium,* 

10. “EINIKIKAIAE®, nuncupatum, quia poeta, cum id pueris decan- 
titaret, premii ides xixras, turdos ab ils retulerit.* 

11. "AMAZONIA a Suida laudata, sed nomine tenus tantum nota 

12. TNQMAL, sententie extemporanee a pseudo-Herodoto memorate, 
et a nugacissimo isto homine fortasse confictex. 

15. EIPEZIQNH, ab eodem laudata, sed de ea nihil certi comperi- 
mus. 

14. OIXAAIASD “AAQZIE Gchalie expugnatio, ab Hercule nempe; 
qui, oles, Euryti regis filia amore captus, urbem eam expugnaverat 
et dirucrat. Poenia alii Homero, alii Creophylo cuidam ejus hos- 
piti vel magistro tribuerunt + * melius autem qui Creophylum istum 
serioris 2vi poctam fuisse, quamvis vetustum, erediderunt.° 
5. ©HBATE, de priore Avgivorum in Thebas expeditione, septem 
Zest sive libris constans,° cujus hoc initium retulit scriptor certa- 
minis Homeri atque Hesiodi, 


4 
1 
, 
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Alii quoque memoraverunt; et Pausanias proximum Tiadi et Odys- 
sex locum ei assignat.” 

16. “EMITONOI, de Argivorum altera in Thebas expeditione, qua urbs 
expugnata erat é77 sive carmina septem,® quorum initjum idem cer-~ 
taminis scriptor reenlit . 

Niy auf’. oraoréowy avdedy aoywmmela modoas. 
Herodotus dubitanter Homero tribuit;® atque ipsa ejus dubitatio 
poema satis antiquum fuisse demonstrat. 

17. KYTIPIA”EIH Cypria carmina (ita nuncupata fortasse ab insula, in. 
qua primum decantata fuerint) res a Thetidis et Pelei nuptiis usque 
ad ijliadis initia duodecim libris comprehenderunt; ut ex eorum 
arguinentis a Proclo collectis et adhug exstantibus, patet. A vete- 
rum nonnullis inter Homerica recensita erant, Herodoto tamen plané 
adversante :“° neque aliquid certe de eoram auctore vel ztate sciri 
potest, alio allis tribuente. Ilade autem et Odyssea haud paullo 

wxtate posteriora fuisse ex ipsa fabularum ratione certissime con- 
stat. 

18. IAIA> MIKPA sive ’EAASSQN, Ilias minor, a nonnullis Homero. 





© Suid. in “Opn. 2 Athene. |. il. p, 65 et xiv. 639. 3 Jn “Opnp. 

4 Vide Fabric. ib, no. 19. 

5 giroy tivig ual dedcrnarsy “Oprpov Aéyoues yeyoviver? wal lori adres moinua OIXAATAS 
"AAQSIZ, apyalos piv By tors, vere pos 3% ixavwg “Oparipov. 

Phot. Lex. MS. a Bentleio citato in epist. ott Millium Malale Hist. chron. 
subjuncta. Oxon. 1691. 


6 Vide Fabric. ib. no. 2, 

7 iy de chy moinow cavrny peste ye “Iniede xecl res ean te is “Odvoria imaiw parte, 
Beot, p. 729. 

8 Vide Fabric. ib. no. 7. 

9 tots ds xeeh “Open ey emrydyorce, et Oh TD overs ye “Opsnpos tavte ra exeq Emoines. 1. iv, 
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~tributa; ab alis tamen, ratione potiore, Leschei poete Lesbio seri- 
oris xvi, res Iliacas a morte Achillis et armorum judicio usque ad 

. urbis excidium, equo intra meenia recepto, amplexa esse videtur ;* 
neque dubitandum est quin ex hoc poemate Quintus Smyrnzus ca, 
qua melioris evi et felicioris ingenii, quam ut sua esse possint, notas 
pre se ferunt, mutuatus sit.” 

19. NOZTOI, de reditu principum Grecorum a Troja, auctoris ac 
temporis incerti.* 

20, KYKAO®, a nonnullis recentiorum apud Suidam ect Philoponum,* 

inter Homerica laudatur: Cycli autem mytbici et epici plures me- 

morati sunt; qui non nisi compendia quedam carminum yeterum 
mythicorum et heroicorum a Celi et Terre congressu usque ad 

Troje excidium et -Gracorum reditum, eo modo connexa, quo 

Ovidii metamerphoseon fabule, fulsse videntur.2 Nomen tamen 

‘OMHPOS, ex ‘OMAEIPQ deductum, cychcum quendam signifi- 

casse videtur; et ad corporis poematum auctorem dignoscendum 

primo adhibitum esse ; quanquam ex ipsa contracta ejus forma pa* 
teat, diu post Homerica tempora, immutata jam lingua, effictum 
esse. 

A pseudo Herodoto €QKA TIE inter Homerica memoratur;° si non 
errore pro PAIAKIZ, quo nomine ea pars Odyssee, qua Phaacum 
res natrantur, internoscebatur,’ Greculus nugacissimus id usurpa- 
verit; vix enim urbs Phocewa Heroicis seculis nota esse potuerat, 
aut fabulis ejusmodi peeticis unquam materias prebuisse; quas 
derculis res gestae, et Grecorum foederatorum in ‘Thebas et T rojam 
expeditiones veterum doédy carminibus precipue suppeditabant, 


vit. Inter carmina autem ea, Ilias et Odyssea gradum eminen- 
tiorem apud veteres obtinuerant; atque communi hominum opi- 
nione pro vero foctu vatis antiquissimi semper habitz sunt; etsi 
non defuere, tunc quoque, accuratioris doctrine et castigatioris 
judicii viri, qui ea perinde poemata haud unius auctoris fuisse cre- 
diderint. Extitere etiam inter Germanos hujus seculi viri doc- 





? Vide Heyn. excurs. in [neid., ii. 
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trina et ingenio insignes, qui suspicati sunt, non tantum utrumque 

poema e diverso fonte fluxisse, sed utrumque congeriem poema- 

tum esse, e variis laciniis diversorum poetarum consutam, et a 

thapsodis, qui Pisistratidarum zetate floruerint, in duo pulcherrima 
et absolutissima corpora redactam.' 

vir. Hane suspicionem Francogalli quidam . Hedlin et Perault 
centum abhinc annos primi moverant: sed, cum neque doctrina 
neque ingenium audaciz par esset, insulsa hominum temeritas ab 
ipsis Francogallis, novarum rerum et opinionum alioquin semper 
avidissimis, irridebatur. Hac tamen nostra etate F. A. Wolfius 
eandem sententiam amplexus est, ac tanta subtilitate et ingenit et 
doctrinz illustravit, ut multorum animis dubitationis aliquod in- 
jecerit. Subsequutus est, vel fortasse praivit, vir omnigenz doc- 
trine et scientiz copiis instructissimus C. G. Heyne ; qui /suspi- 
¢iones contulit, non tantum in singulas rhapsodias aut cprorelas, uth 
a singulis auctoribus profectas, sed in singulas rhapsodiarum partes 
quoque ; ita ut Patrocli éxirédix putaret varios auctores habuisse, 
gut plura certaminum genera cumularunt ad fastidium usque.* 

1x. Feracia maximorum ingeniorum preter omnem  naturz 
rationem modumque fuisse ea secula opottet, quee tot greges poe= 
tarum enutrirent, quorum quilibet carmina ejusmod1 effuderit, 
qu nemo omnium gentium postea per tria millia annorum emu- 
Jari posset ; neque nisi unus aut alter probabiliter imitari ! Neque 
minus mirandum est tot poetas, consiliis inter se haud communi- 
catis, ita, fortuito et casu quodam felici, ingenia in eadem mate- 
Yla exercuisse, ut sparsa eorum carmina, sua quasi sponte, in Cor- 
pora singula tam apté coirent, ut ea corpora pro exemplaribus 
absolutissimis per omnia subsequuta secula haberentur; et poetze 
apud posteros tanto plus laudis tulerint, quanto plus in iis imitan- 
dis valere visi sint. Dum eorum itaque, que justam mirationem 
fortasse faciant, viri docti .rationem reddere conati sunt, alia vi- 
dentur imprudenter introduxisse prorsus aan ck < ac rerum. 
naturze et historiarum fidei plane contraria. 

x. Audaces satis ac temeraril merito visi sunt, qui rerum na- 
turam ex atomorum concursu fortuito ortam esse contenderunt, 
Eos tamen veniam temeritati impetrare, equum forsitan fuerit, eo 
quod, rerum, qu omnibus pariter essent ignote, nemo certiorem 
rationem reddere posset; atque, in meris ariolationibus et con- 
jecturis, jus omnibus idem, Carminum autem quibus quis, omnes 
et in omni genere eloquentia, procul a se reliquisse, atque ipsa 
dispositione totius operis, humant ingenit modum excessisse,’ Visus 
sit, doctissimis etiam judicibus, 3 ita fortuitam fuisse compositionem, 
non ratio duntaxat, sed ipse hominum sensus communis, et expes 





* Vide Wolfii proleg. et Heyne in Hiad, 
+ In I, ¥. 806, vide etiam in 257. 
3 Quintil. Inst. lib. x. ¢. 4. 
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rientia quotidiana reclamant. Diversis jam inde seculis, maxima 
et felicissima ingenia in eodem campo sese exercuerunt; sed nemo 
adhuc parem laudem honoremve aut meritus aut consequutus 
est : in sublime enim Virgilius, aliena vestigia premens, arte magis 
quam natura assurgit ; lascivientes ingenio Ovidius et T'assus ali- 
quoties; impetu Lucanus; labore ac sudore Miltonus, cxypirré= 
pevos xeoolvre méowre—laborat quoque lector, licet seepe delectatus, 
sepius mirabundus: solus autem Iliacus poeta, indole propria et 
vi animi ingenita elatus, ad summa quzque sponte ac natura, 
non nisu vel intentione, pervenit; omnesque omnigene eloquen- 
ti gratias et virtutes ea facundiz felicitate condivit, ut versibus 
innate, non intext, videantur: cultusque, ubique eniteat, nus- 
quam ostendatur: sed quotidiani sermonis facilitas, heroicz gran- 
diloquentiz majestatem, temperet non minuat, molliat non enervet. 
Successores, pluviis et stillicidiis undique collectis, rivulos aux- 
isse videntur: ipse gurgite vivo exundat, cujus vorticibus abripi, 
hauriri, atque invitum ferri, lector quilibet se protinus sentit. 

x1. Videamus nihilominus argumentorum genus, quo viri docti 
in hac disputatione usi sunt; atque ex iis, que clarissimus Heyne 
in dacmi8oroiav, Zenodoto olim damnatam, cumulaté congessit, 
Specimen depromptum paullo accuratius expendamus. In im- 
mensum creverunt ingenii et doctrine copiis, quas vir egregius 
in omnia profudit: at summa tamen disputationis ad hec pauca 
redit, atque ex hisce tota pendet. 


Clypei, nempe, Georeuxvov Achillis omnino nullam esse rationem ad carmen 
ejusgue argumentum; nihil inesse quod conjunctum sit cum ipsa 
JIhadis actione; nullam habere vim ad declarandam Achillis virtutem, 
facta, eventa: animum contra avocat a carminis summa; delectgt 
utique, sed aliarum rerum suavitate et varietate; porro argumenta 
rerum expressarum ab opere ejusque usu prorsus abhorrent ; quorsuze 
hec signa in manu pugnantis, quando singula contemplandi otium 
haud est. Satis erat unam vel alteram speciem, que ornaret vel ter- 
reret, Gorgonis vel Draconis, aut monstra alicujus visum offerre : 
Altera parte non minus aliena est clyper sculptura ab Homerici evi, 
ne de T'rojanis temporibus dicam rudiore simplicitate ; ipsa tandem 
episodit narratio et oratio mulio majore copia et ornatu elucescit 
quam in ceteris carminis partibus animadvertimus. In ll. 2. 473. 

Ipsa vero anaglypha quam otiosa, quam angocdsvuea in elypeo! quam 
aliena a persona Achillis, non minus quam ab Iliadis argumento ? 
quomodo hoc poet in animum venire potuit ut in clypeo heros, etsi 
ornatissimum eum clypeum esse vellet, urbes, agros, pascua, choreas, 
cumulatissimis figuris excusas esse narraret ! Excurs. in clyp. p. 588. 

Sz tamen artifex ad ipsum opus accesserat, nullo modo probabile fit, eum 
ad illud eo modo, quo poeta exposuit, elabvrandum aggressum esse. 
Sunt enim singule aree tam numerosis figuris, ut eas seu fundere sex 
malleo extundere diuturni et inunensi operis res fursseé; si auten 
effectum esset, ceulorum delectationem nullam habiturum fursset ; tam 
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parve enim ac varia et obscure figure tam multis in areis, operis 
quameis magni et dati, v 1S Cle discerns poturssent. Thid. 

Verbo clypeus Achillts a poeta fingt nequiit, nisi jam tum similis arti- 
ficu opera extarent ; quecunque tandem illa essent. Ib. p, 582. 


Opera similis artificii haud extitisse multo ante quinquagesi- 

mam olympiadem vir doctissimus subinde plane ostendit; atque 
ided, Si ejus hypothesi assentimur, totum episodium aut illius aut 
Serioris svi esse negare non licet. 
_ xu. Hec ita visa esse aut grammatico Alexandrino aut critico 
Gottingensi mirationem haud facit: omnes enim homines de re- 
bus, rationibus, et consiliis alienis, e suis ipsorum judicare solent; 
et normam aliquam, cum sentiendi tum cogitandi, e quotidiana 
vite consuetudine sibi fingere. Philosophorum collegiis innu- 
triti, atque in scholarum umbraculis vitam degentes, intellectum 
exercere magis quam affectibus indulgere, aut sensibus anim 
nativis vacare, assueverunt 5 atque ejusmodi hominibus solenne 
est pascere et instruere ingenium ex opinionibus jamdudum recep-~ 
tis, et usu et auctoritate quadam publica sacratis, potius quam e 
rerum experientia, eventuum cbservatione, aut allorum hominum 
commercio. Omnia igitur ad hasce opiniones redigere et qua- 
drare solent; et, quoticscunque aliquid in re critica offendant, 
quod his adversari visum sit, id ab auctoris consilio ac summa 
operis alienum judicare; et precidendi vel mutandi libidine ani. 
mos imbutos habere. 

X111. Poetz autem, qui ejusmodi sapientiam prorsus ignoraves 
fat; at 
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alia erat omnino sumima consilii atque operis, quam critici ef tri- 
buere vellent: rudium scilicet hominum animos varietate rerum 
et imaginum delectare; afiectus movere, irritare, delinire: nune 
trvculentis irarum minis et przeliorum tumultibus agitare ac ter- 
rere: nunc teneris conjugum et amantium colloquiis, aut quiet 
et pacifieze vite amcenitatibus muleere ac placare, Continua pug- 
naxrum ac cedium serie, per tot milha versuum porrecta, et se ip- 
sum ct audientes jam defatigaverat ; atque ideo, ante quam apiorelas 
Achillis, preliorum omnium maxima, dicere aggrederetur, nova 
quzdam et jucundior rerum species, ac letior imaginum conge- 
ries obducenda et interponenda erat; cui ciypeus {fle bzdreuxros 
eccasionem haud spernendam prabuerat: neque, ut ejus orna- 
menta ad Achilis potius quam ad Vulcani aut Thetidis personam 
et animi indolem adaptaret, poete curandum erat ; cum ejusmodi 
subtiles et artificiosas congruentias, auditores neque postulaturi, 
neque sensuri essent. 

xiv. Si autem Achilles in oratione cautam Ulyssis calliditatem, 
aut Ulysses fervidam Achillis vehementiam usurpasset, nemo 
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erat, qui non statim offenderetur; in dijudicandis enim diversorum 
hominum diversis moribus, et in sermonis specie, que unicuique 
apta fuerit, discriminanda, haud paullo acutiores redduntur animo- 
rum sensus quotidiano rerum usu, quam philosophorum aut cri- 
ticorum sapientia : sed quenam armorum ornamenta duci unicui- 
que convenirent, hominis est theorema in ludo litterario aut arti- 
ficis oficina magis quam in acie aut foro, aut aliis ejusmodi nego- 
tis, versati. 

xv. Neque poetam, ut clypeum fingeret, similis opificii opera 
nosse oportebat, magis quam statuas sese sponte moventes, quales 
paullo ante finxerat,* vidisse : neque satis mirari possumus, Hey- 
neum, virum tantum, dixisse, guidguid jingimus ad similitudinem 
alicujus rei, que natura vel arte naturam adumbrante, jam sensui 
objecta fucrit, animo conceptum esse ; cum tironibus etiam notum 
sit, id-verum esse de simplicibus tantummodo, et primariis animi 
notionibus et conceptis ; e quibus composita pro libitu confingere 
unicuique liceat. Hine profecta sunt monstra illa rerum nature 
ignota, que Aigyptii et Indi, deorum loco venerari solebant. 
Artium progressui ac consuetudini magis consentaneum est, 
clypei ejusmodi archetypum a poete phantasia potius quam arti- 
ficis manu profectum esse: Jovis enim imaginem illam sublimem, 
quam adhuc simulachris antiquis miramur, non poeta ex artificis 
alicujus opere, sed Phidias e poete versibus effinxit: atque ita 
mecesse est omnia omnium artium inventa, mente prius eiiknet de 
esse, quam manu perficerentur. 

Xvi. Poete autem munus solenne et peculiare est, non tantum 
nature operibus artis speciem obducere, sed naturam ipsam tan- 
quam Dei artem exhibere: unde, sermone poetico, omnia, etiam 
quotidiana hominum negotia ac rerum vicissitudines, deorum ope 
et ministerio fiunt: neque vir doctissimus magis offendi debuerat, 
quod clypeus tam ornatus, et tanta artis subtilitate elaboratus, 
intra paucarum horarum spatium malleo et incude a Vulcano per- 
ficeretur, quam quod Jupiter fulgura et tonitrua manibus ex Ida 
in planitiem ‘Trojanam jacularetur. $i deorum opera iisdem rati- 
onibus atque hominum fieri credidissent veteres ; et poeta curi- 
osum critici hodierii ingenium sortitus esset, Vulcano fortasse 
scalprum, et Jovi fundam tribuisset. Moribus autem illorum tem- 
porum simplicior miraculorum expediendorum ratio conveniebat; 
et cum poeta clypeos et thoraces, rudibus forte figuris, malleo 
extusis, aut acu vel pigmento impressis, ornatos vidisset, perfacile 
erat vivido ejus ingenio majorem in imitando solertiam ac peritiam 
deo tribuere ; atque pleniora argumenta, ex omni rerum natura 
‘collécta; ei subjicere. Neque quomodo, aut quibus instrumentis, 
divina illa opera perficienda fuissent ; aut an talia essent, qualia ab 
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homine ullo, aut ullo instrumento, perfici potuissent, cure erat ei 
inquirere ; instituto enim sufhciebat, leta esse ac jucunda; atque 
ad animos audientium deliniendos ac delectandos apta. Si cau} 
sarum et eventuum rationi et congruentiz potius quam audien~ 
tium delectationi studuisset, quam longissimé ab instituto aber- 
rasset, cum ducem exercitus, ardescente pugna, abstraxerit et im 
urbem miserit, nullo urgente negotio, nisi ut auguris mandata, 
preconi cuilibet tradenda, et alioqui sine effectu evasura matré 
perferret. At scena jam mutanda erat; et, post tot virorum 
Strages, tam multiplici varietate enumeratas, fastidio et satietata 
occurrendum, diversa aliqua rerum specie obtenta, qua alii animo- 
rum affectus commoyerentur: neque opportunius quidquam nec 
efficacius induci poterat, quarm Hectoris cum conjuge celloquium ; 
quod ideo omnino proferendum erat, et serie narrationis quocun- 
que modo intexendum ; neque qua verisimilitudine id fieret mag- 
nopere fuit ei curandum; cum auditores homines rudes et sim- 
plices, imaginum illecebris delinitos et delectatos, judices parum 
teveros in causis expendendis et rationibus exigendis, experturus 
esset. 

xvir. Disputationis suze conclusionem ipse vir doctissimug ti- 
mere videtur: tanta enim experientia et usu lingue Grace edoce 
tus, vix hoc episodium pro opusculo septimi ante Christum natum 
seculi habere potuit, cum serio et ex sensu animi sul, non e prze- 
sumptis opinionibus, judicium proferret: seculi enim istius poe- 
mata extant; neque alii tribuerim Batrachomyomachiam, ludi-« 
cram illam Homericorum imitationem, que inter Homerica ab 
antiquis semper recensita est. In eo autem, alioquin haud inficeto, 
poematio, quam diversa et ab hoe episodio aliena sunt omnia? 
alii mores, alia grammatica, alia prosodia, alia sententiarum struc- 
tura, alia denigue lingua! Ipsa etiam Odyssea haud paullo ve- 
tustiorem hanc ézAcmolav esse eo constare puto, quod lyre chord, 
quze.in illa ex ovium intestinis, ut postea, factse traduntur,’ in hac, 
e lino, rudiorum et antiquiorum hominum materia, fiunt.* Neque 
dubitandum est quin poeta hoc Vulcani opificium animo propo- 
situm habuisset, cum antea Patroclo omnia Achillis arma mduerit 
preter hastam ; * quz utpote ligno instauranda, dei officine haud 
conveniret. r 

xviir. Speciem probabiliorem potius quam vim validiorem hae 
bent argumenta, quee viri docti attulerunt in Lx11. versus Odys- 
see ;* quos omnes, splendidissimos licet ac pulcherrimos, Aris 
tarchus et alii veterum grammaticorum pro insititiis et diversi 
poete foetu habuere;° neque inficias ire licet, narrationem de 
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simplici mortuorum evocatione hisce versibus turbari; ac novam 
scenam et diversam rerum speciem, inopinato et nulla ratione red- 
dita, obtrudi, cum, omnibus ejectis, cterorum junctura apta et 
congrua fieret, atque marratio integra et continua. Omnia tamen, 
tam de loco quam de rationibus, quibus ea evocatio fiebat, obscura 
et perplexa sunt; atque Ulysses, etiamsi magicis quibusdam sacris 
a Circe edoctus manes evocasse super ripam Oceani ulteriorem 
dictus sit,’ se ad Inferos descensurum paullo antea preedicaverat,” 
et descendisse, postea professus est ;? ita ut sontium poenas el 
vidisse licuisset. 

xix. In poeta antiquissimo, qui nihil aliud sibi proposuerat, 
quam rudium hominum aures carminum dulcedine mulcere, et 
animos, speciosis fabularum miraculis, ac splendida imaginum et 
sententiarum varietate, commovere et delectare, philosophicam eam 
subtilitatem, que e rerum naturalium scientia jam adulta pro- 
fecta est, vix aliquis antiquitatis paullo peritior desideraret ; pre- 
sertim in religionum tenebris; ubi quo quzque obscuriora, eo 
magis veneranda et magnifica. Critici autem Alexandrini, qut 
versus mutando, amputando, et ejiciendo, crudas ct informes 
tudium animorum notiones de ejusmodi rebus ad rationem quan- 
dam philosophicam redigere annitebantur, frustra laborarunt: 
nam res ipse inter ripura religionis et poesis sunt, que a philo- 
sophia maxime abhorrent. Virgilianee etiam fabule de Inferis 
Vix Magis inter se congruz, aut rerum nature consentanee sunt; 
cum, in imis terrarum visceribus anime incluse 
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neque, si historiz et origines carminum Virgilianorum perinde 
ignote essent atque Homericorum, dubitaveric forsitan Aristar- 
chus aliquis seriovis vi omnem locum de piorum sedibus, tan- 
quam diversi cujusdam poetz foctum, perinde repudiare. 

xx. Gravius est profecto quod vir doctrine copia et ingenii 
subtilitate summus e Pindari Olymp. 1. 91, &c. evincere conatur 5 
totum scilicet de sontium poenis locum ‘exemplaribus, quibus usus 
sit lyricus, defuisse, atqu2 ei prorsus ignotum esse :* sed fallitur 
vir doctissimus; Pindarum enim in animo habuisse versus de 
Tantali supplicio vix dubitandum est, cum eum dixit Zyey wera 
tpiwy téraprov movov, quartam habere penam (saxum nempe super 
Caput suspensum ) post tres; que sunt Homerice illie situs, xab 
Aros, xoch oT aoks ¢v Aizvye UHaud tamen nescius sum Pauwium 
réraproy iN rérapros mutasse: et recentiores quosdam editores 
foedam hanc insuisi hominis corruptelam in textum recepisse : 
acutissimum autem professorem Cantabrigiensem ea deceptum 
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esse, non suspicari decet. Neque eum in Heynei interpretatiorie 
&ddov 2x’ AAW Consensisse temere credendum est. 

iy OSH Quod in hujusmodi questionibus maximi est momenti ad 
judicium 1 recté constituendum, sermo antiquus est et Homericus, 
qualem nemo rhapsodorum, vel Pindari vel Pisistrati etate, purum 
et nitidum per tot versus conservasset ; quo pracipue commotusy 
locum splendidum pulcherrimumque, et cujuscunque poets in- 
genio dignum, a totius carminis auctore abjudicare, ob causas e 
critica vel philosophica subtilitate ductas, non ausim ; tametsi sus~ 
picionibus obnoxium esse haud negaverim. Auctorem antiquis- 
simum esse, et Heracleis carminibus Pisandri et aliorum priorem. 
€x eo certissime constat, quod Herculi arcum, Orioni clavam tri- 
buit; cum illi atque omnes posterioris vevi boas Herculem clavi- 
gerum exhibuerint.' 

xxi. In carminibus Homericis, omnia que communi hominum. 
sensul, aut quotidianz observationi, obversarentur accuratissime 
ubigue descripta vel potius depicta sunt; ita ut sibi invicem ac 
nature rerum aptissimé semper constent: siquid enim ejusmodi 
inscité tractatum esset, auditores, quamvis rudes alioquin, at earum 
tamen rerum observantissimi, protinus sensissent; atque irrisu ac’ 
sibilo excepissent. Quz autem mente sola concipi possent, parum 
curabant an congrua an incongrua essent : neque rationem inven- 
torum a poetis requirebant: quo fit ut omnia de Superis aut In-. 
feris, de Olympo aut Hade, de deorum aut mortuorum sedibus, 
confusa, incerta, et incongrua sint. Olympus nune ayavigos et 
moAUTTVE est, ut mons terrestris; nunc coclestis quedam beatorum 
regio 
GUT cviporrs THKTOETH, OTE TOT CuUBew 
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Tlintaras dvvehzros, Azuxy O enidedpomev aiyAy. 3 
Neque de mortuorum statu aut sedibus in regione tenebricosa 
quadam ultra Oceanum, quem fluvium esse, et totum terrarum 
orbem continuo et equabili cursu ambire, et iterum in se ipsum 
redire putabant, plenior aliqua aut certior notitia est. Poeta, que 
accepisset, tradidit, aucta fortasse et ornata, et audientes quz pror- 
sus nescirent, ingenita animi a TEED Ons credere quam arguere ma- | 
luerunt. 

xxi. Argumenta nequaquam leviora in episodium elegantis- 
simum Ihadis J. 121 —244, urgenda sunt: nam omni rerum ra- 
tioni atque hominum fidei contrarium est, Priamum non antea vi- 
disse aut cognosse Grecorum duces, qui decimo jam anno bellum 
sub moenibus 'Trojz gererent : neque Helenam antea scisse utrum 
sui fratres ei bello interfuerint necne. At carminum primi audi- 
tores non adeo curiosi erant, ut ejusmodi rerum rationem, aut ex- 
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Guirererit aut expenderent : neque earum fides e subtilioribus con- 
gruenttis omniN0 pendebat : : monendi enim sunt etiam atque etiam 
Homericorum studiosi, vetéeres illos 40sd00¢ non lingua professoria i ill- 
ter viros Criticos et grammat ticos, aut alios quoscunque argutiarum 
captatores, carmina cantitasse 5 sed inter eos, qui serfsibus animo- 
rum liberé, incauté, et effus¢ indulgerent ;. neque affectus naturales, 
aut philosophiz, aut alius cujuscunque sapientix scholastica, fuco 
oblevissent; neque eorum impetum cultioris vite elegantiis obtu- 
dissent. Perperam itaque doctissimus Heyne observat, hoc episo- 
dium nullum vinculum cum tpsa carnanis rerum summa habere tam 
necessariumy ut a@ primo auctore profectum videri debeat :* omne 
enim summe rerum ac poctze instituto necessarium erat, quod 
animos audientium varietate rerum et imaginum captare, ac per 
vices irritare et mulcere poterat. Si nihil preter ducum rixas, 
pugnas, et consilia carminibus celebrasset, rudium hominum aures, 
Guee satietate ac fastidio facile afficiuntur, haud diu tenuisset. 

xxiv. Similem ob causam vir doctus suspicatus est Diomedis 
&prorsiay singulare aliquod carmen constituisse ; quod postea in [li- 
adis textum receptum fuerit: At si contextum illud, ejecta hac 
- parte, ipse legisset eo acumine et judicio quo solet, omnia manca 
et mutila facta esse facile sensisset; adeo multa sunt ac neces- 
satia, que ex ea pendent; ut Hectoris et Andromaches congres- 
sus et colloquium ; Paridis in pugnam reditus et Diomedi ab eo 
vulnus illatum ; Nestoris e periculo liberatio ope equorum, quos 
ab Enea Dionedes abstulerat 5 ere equorum in certamine 
funebri agicrsiz; Diomedis rebus a se gestis fidentis oratio in prin- 
cipum consilio adversus cae taal fugam suadentem; atque 
inde legatio Ulys sis, Ajacis, et Pheenicis ad Achillem ; qua eous- 
que pacata est ejus ira, ut reditum in patriam distulerit; unde 
omnia que subsequuta sunt, ratione probabili atque ordine justo 
ac naturali procedunt 5 et corpus integrum, e membris de se invi- 
cem mutuo dependentibus, constitutum est; e quo, quemvis demp- 
seris lapidem, tota compages luxata hiabit. lLatericia tantum et 
albaria posterorum additamenta, quibus marmoream poematis 
structuram male seduli imitatores, dum reparare et ornare cupie- 
bant, foede commaculaverunt, amovenda sunt, ut tota ejus pul- 
chritudo, per omnes partes uno tenore diffusa, plane claréque eni- 
teat. Poeta et Diomedis res gestas (@. 1—310) et ejus exinde 
orationem, (I. $1 ~ 49) jam tum in animo adumbratos plane habuit, 
cum eum, injuria ab Agamemnone objurgatum, tam modesté ac 
verecunde silentem exhibuit (4. 401—2.) 

xxv. De episodio provocationis ac pugne Hectoris et Ajacis — 
Il. H. 17,—diversa, et sibi invicem Tepugnantia judicia tulit idem 
vir preestantissimus : primo enim, suspicari se innuit singulare id 
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fuisse olim carmen, et serius in Iliadis compagem receptum :* at 
postea, causam ac rationem, qua pugna sine exitu intercepta et 
dirempta esset, in totius carminis ceconomia, 1. e. in ipsa illa Ili- 
adis compage, qurendam esse censuit; quoniam ea utrumque 
heroem superstitem esse postulaverat.? Si autem vir egregius, 
singulare et integrum aliquod carmen, aut ex hoc, aut ex alio 
quovis hujusmodi episodio, conficere conatus esset, membrum 
solum, atque id mancum et saucium, e corpore pulchro et abso-, 
Juto, se rapuisse tantum et avulsisse, haud dubie sensisset. 

xxvi. Haud minus inter se discrepantia sunt, que vir eximiusy 
nimio studio in suam de carminibus Homericis hypothesin seduc- 
tus, in rhapsodias K et A protulit: ut enim, priorem ceteris inser-~ 
tam et adaptatam esse ab alio fortasse poeta, ostenderet, apertum 
esse dixit, alteram ultimos ejus versus excepisse :? at mihilommus 
cum eam quoque eidem suspicioni subdere vellet, exordium zta 
comparatum esse, censet, ut novum prorsus carmen exordirt voluisse 
videatur pocta.* Exordium autem hoc A. 1—2, insititium ac se« 
Floris zevi esse, planum facit, cum fabula de Tithone e posterorum 
opinionibus de diis profecta, tum rerum antecedentium series et 
junctura : inclinata enim nocte et luce jamjam oritura Zyyu)i jos,5 
Diomedes et Ulysses e castris profecti sunt; ita ut primo diluculo, 
cum jam videre possent quomodo res gerendx essent, Rhesum 
adorti sint. Cum autem redibant, diem plané exortum esse, Nes= 
toris de Rhesi equis judicium,— vs. 547—manifestum facit. 

xxvur. Cum libidine quadam aut credendi aut non credendt 
mens semel imbuta sit, nihil est quod credere, vel non credere, 
possit, speciosis adscitis rationibus: atque quanto quis ingenit 
viribus et doctrine copiis prepolleat ; tanto avidius presumptas 
Opiniones amplectitur; et tanto majore apparatu ac validiore cus- 
todia, contra communem hominum sensum eas tuetur: unde spe 
fit ut ludibria ages philosophorum delicize sint ; 5 et Plato, Zeno, 
Berkeley, Hume, &c. serio tractaverint, que quivis.e trivio homun- 
culus jure risisset. Hujusmodi homunculum me esse fateor : neque 
exquisitiore aliquo ingenil acumine, sed communi hominis cujusvis 
sensu in re critica uti: at, quoad communi hoc sensu judicare liceat, 
venia viri doctissimi dixerim, nulla pars neque Iliadis, neque alius 
cujuscunque poematis, magis e precedentibus et ante narratis 
pendet, quam rhapsodia illa decima. Animorum affectus, loco- 
rum situs, castrorum custodiz, ducum orationes, omnium denique 
rerum gestarum in utroque exercitu nexus et consilia, non. nisi ex 
anteactis intelligi possunt 5; neque poeta, si ejusmodi carmen sin- 
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gulare apud homines simplices et agrestes, quales erant omnes pro-" 
pemodum illius zevi, cecinisset, ad vigesimum versum audientium 
coronam tenuisset. Quod vir eximius ex Eustathii commentariis 
protulit; hane scilicet rhapsodiam sigillatim ab Homero scriptam 
esse, et a Pisistrato Iligdi insertam, ad madaydyere relegandum 
est cum aliis ejusmodi fabulis anilibus quibus abundé scatent 
quz de poeta tradita sunt sub Herodoti, Plutarchi, et aliorum per- 
sonis, ab ineptissimis ludimagistris; qui virum viribus ingenii et 
animi celsitudine omnibus prefulgentem, ludimagistrum quoque 
‘fuisse perinde fatuum et stolidum, pueris persuasum adnitebantur. 

xxvitt. Viri criticil, qui animos multiplici scientia imbutos ad 
carmina legenda adhibent, omnia ra wasudAcimdéueve e@ memoria 
facile supplere solent: sed cum libri nulli erant; neque rerum 
anteactarum memoria nisi a poetis conservata, omnis aut historia 
aut fabula, ut placere posset, integra esse debuerat, ita ut ex se 
ipsa plané intelligeretur; meque interpretis aut commentatoris 
opere egeret. 

XXIx. Que in undecima Miadis rhapsodia narrata sunt haud 
minus ex ante narratis pendent; neque rationem pugnze com- 
miss, neque rerum in ea gestarum nexum atque ordinem quis- 
quam intelligere posset, nisi iram et secessum Achillis, et victo- 
riam, quam ‘T’rojani inde consequuti erant, antea cognosset. Ini- 
tium quoque, ejecto, exordio insititio, vs. 1, 2, finem precedentis 
libri aptissime excipit: Rhesi enim cede Trojanis cognita, et 
Grzecorum exploratoribus regressis, uterque exercitus ad pugnam 
se accingit 5 atque e pugna, que et Ai PEs et rebus in ea ges- 
tis, mors Patrocli, et inde reditus et dpicreiz Achillis, et omnia de- 
nique, quz poeta in animo narrare habuisset, serie continua et or- 
dine probabili oriuntur. 

xxx. Ita parum in sequentibus vir egregius sibi constat, ut 
postea, in O. 390, admirabilem esse carminis ceconomiam obser- 
varit, guod poeta tam diu Patroclum intra tentorium Eurypylt 
retinuit morantem, ut lle tpso rerum affectu percussus ad Achillem 
rediret. Atqui hc omnia e rebus in undecima rhapsodia nar- 
ratis pendent; neque, ea exempta, Patroclum in Eurypyli ten- 
toria intrasse, aut ad Achillem redire debuisse sciremus : sed nar- 
ratio, que nunc ordine justo et nexu continuo usque ad finem 
procedit, luxata et interrupta foret. 

xxx1. Ratione probabiliore que Hectoris et Ajacis a provoca- 
tione pugnam subsequuta sunt de Zrojanorum concilio et legatt- 
one Idai—H. 345, §:c.—alium et recentiorem auctorem habere; 
viro docto visa sunt: neque in hac re ab ejus judicio dissentirem, 
$i ita detrahi possent, ut neque hiatum neque cicatricem in cor- 
pore poematis relinquerent ; quod quomodo fiat, neque ipse indi- 
Cavit, neque mihi scire contigit. 

xxx11. Poemata nihilominus Homerica interpolationibus haud 
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paucis scatere; ac maculis et corruptelis posterorum temporum 
‘foedata esse, nemini, qui artem criticam vel summis labiis teti- 
gerit, dubium esse potest; neque alia ratione recentiora ab anti- 
quis secernenda esse videntur, nisi vera indole ac specie veterrimz 
lingu e tenebris eruta, quam quidem certissimam normam in 
earminibus in pristinum nitorem ac formam Antegram restituen- 
dis adhibere licet.. Hac precipué nos usuri sumus: nam conge~ 
rere argumenta, vel e veterum discrepantibus sententiis, vel e cri- 
ticorum diversis opinionibus, petita, in unam aut alteram partem, 
nihil aliud est, quam otio proprio et patientia aliena abuti. De 
earminibus vel eorum auctoribus, neque quidquam scimus heque 
scire possumus preter ea que in carminibus tradita sunt: unica 
enim monumenta antiquissimorum temporum nobis restant; ne- 
que de lis judicaturo, aliunde quam ex ipsis judicium instruendum 
est. . Historiola de compage rhapsodiarum a_ Pisistrato vel Pisis- 
tratidis facta, si non prorsus spernenda, de Atheniensium exem- 
plari vel editione tantum accipi debet; cujus apud veteres haud 
magnam fuisse auctoritatem, e grammaticorum silentio colligere 
licet. i 

xxx1i1. Ut tamen concederemus poemata in rhapsodias divisa, 
sparsim et,membratim in Greciam illata esse, nihil obstaret quo- 
minus antea’ in Asiz civitatibus integra extitissent.- Inter exem- 
plaria antiqua in Bibliotheca Alexandrina asservata, percelebre fuit 
Massiliense illud, quod reges Alexandrini ex ea civitate coemerant, 
vel conscribendum curaverant ex antiquiore quodam, quod condi- 
tores, exulantes ex Ionia, secum asportasse credibile est 5 nisi quis. 
Hibernici cujusdam antiquarli sententiam preetulerit, et Homerum 
neque Grecum fuisse, neque lingua Greca, sed Celtica vel Hi- 
bernica usum esse, credere malit.* Herodotus, scriptor Asiaticus, 
qui seculo Pisistratidarum expulsionem subsequuto vixit, nihil 
nosse videtur de rhapsodiis:sparsis, et ab Atheniensium principibus 
in duo corpora 'redactis: sed laudat Iliadem et Odysseam, tanquam. 
poemata integra et absoluta ea forma, qua per quadringentos jam~- 
pridem annos extitissent.* Poemata quoque ipsa, haud e mem- 
bris alienis, aut partibus heterogeniis, conflata esse ; at singula et 
integra fuisse ab initio; et postea, lectorum vel audientium com- 
modo, in rhapsodias dissecta ac sejuncta, me jam comprobasse 
confido, argumentis haud spernendis, quibus alia fortasse adjecero, 
cum in notulis ostenderim interpolationes haud paucas eo insertas 
esse, ut singule rhapsodiz commodé a se invicem sejungerentur, 
et partes integra viderentur. 

xxxiv. Pretér Massiliense, aliarum etiam civitatum atque gén- ; 
tium nominibus insignita singula exemplaria antiqua a grammaticis 
Alexandrinis laudata sunt; scilicet Chii, Cypri, Sinopes, Cretz, 
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et Argeos; quz d’Ansse de Villoison, vir de omnibus bonis lit- 
teris, presertim Grecis, optimé meritus, non singula exemplaria 
a majoribus tradita, aut a rhapsodis collecta credit; sed editiones, 
quas curaverant nonnulle civitates.' Me tamen fateor, (venia 
viri doctissimi et nobis dum vixit amicissimi dixerim) haud intel- 
ligere quomodo civitates aut respublice editorum officiis fungi 
possent; aut qualia senatus consulta vel plebiscita fierent de 
singulorum versuum variis lectionibus, cum ex unoquoque co- 
dice aliz seligendz, aliz repudiandz essent. Minus etiam com- 
pertum habeo, qua ratione omnes civitates insulz Cretz vel Cypri, 
unius editoris vel grammatici munus exequerentur vel explerent : 
Grecorum autem veterum moribus et institutis optime congruit, 
singulas vel socias civitates singula exemplaria e sparsis et divulsis 
diversorum rhapsodorum cantilenis, communi auctoritate integra 
comparasse, ac publico sumptu litteris mandasse. 

xxxv. Haud tamen Fred. Aug. Wolfii de hac re sententiam 
omnino repudiare ausim: neque enim a ratione vel consuetudine 
veterum alienum est, custodes Bibliothece Alexandrinz singulis 
Homericorum carminum exemplaribus nomina. posuisse earum 
civitatum vel insularum, e-quibus ea, privatorum fortasse scriniis, 
emissent vel collegissent ; atque inde orta esse duo recensionum vel 
editionum genera que ab Alexandrinis laudata sint; ai xaz’ dvdpa, 
quales essent Antimachi et Rhiani; et ai xard oasis vel éx roAguy; 
ut Massiliensis, Chia, Argiva, Sinopica,-Cypria, et Cretica.* Pra. 
terea fuit exemplar percelebre illud éx vaelyxos ; quod cura Aris- 
totelis,? vel, ut alii maluerunt, Callisthenis et Anaxarchi, correc- 
tum,* Alexander in cista pretiosissima, inter spolia Persarum 
capta, depositum tenebat, et secum semper habebat. Wolfii au- 
tem sententiz vocabula 2xddces et Qioghdoess, Quibus vetera exemplaria 
dignoscuntur, obstare videntur; wasatocis enim, non Zxdocis vel 
Sidebmoss ea ratione facta fuisset. 

xxxvi. Mirari alioquin in primis debuit, quisquis viri docti 
sententiam, de carminibus a Pisistrato vel Pisistratidis in ordinem 
redactis, amplexus sit, Atticam recensionem vel editionem in Bib- 
liotheca nullam’ fuisse memoratu dignam; neque regem munifi- 
centissimum, qui quindecim talentis, adjectis quoque novis et pul- 
cherrimis apographis, tragicorum A%schyli, Sophoclis, et Euripi- 
dis exemplaria antiqua ab Atheniensibus, invitis etiam, coemisset,° 








1 Prolegom. in Il. p. xxur. 2 Proleg. s. XXXIX. 
3 Plutarch. in Alexandro, 4 Strabon. lib. xiii. p. 594. 
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de Homericorum carminum exemplari aliquo conquirendo ex ea 
Civitate, que iis formam ipsam induisset, et litteris prima con- 
signasset, unguam cogitasse. uod si tanta beneficia in poesim 
contulissent Attici, ut Iliadem et Odysseam e sparsis ac disjectis 
diversorum poetarum carminibus condidissent, antiquissima earum 
exemplaria, haud minus quam tragoediarum ex Athenis compa- 
randa fuissent. Bibliothecee tamen conditoribus ac curatoribus 
potius visum est, neglectis prorsus Athenis, talia exemplaria e Si- 
nope et Massilia, extremis Asiz et Europze oris, inter gentes feras - 
ac barbaras conditis conquirere 5 ubi Sacxevacréy et emendaturien- 
tium fuco et commentis minus obnoxia fuissent ; atquesideo pris-. 
tinum nitorem carminum integrum et illasum conservassent. Fa- 
bulam itaque istam aut nescisse aut sprevisse eos oportet : studia 
enim regum et grammaticorum haud paullo acriora erant in Ho- 
merum, quam in tragicos, vel alios quoscunque poetas; neque 
sumptui aut labori ulli pepercissent, quo codices meliores vel an- 
tiquiores se obtinere posse snerassent. 

xxxvit. Ipse Wolfius, cum e sensibus animi potius quam e 
presumptis . opinionibus judicium profert, parum huic fabulee 
fidere videtur ; tametsi, ut sententiam suam, quz tota ex ea pen- 
det, quoquo modo tueatur, aliam et absurdiorem, ei quasi fulcrum 
ac supplementum, sibi confinxit ; atque religiosam eam et perpe- 
tuam morum veterum observantiam, et loquendi sentiendique for- 
mularum constantiam, quam in carminibus miramur3; et que uni 
zetati, et unius hominis ingenio tantum congrucre videtur, ex 
unius Aristarchi eleganti ingenio et doctrina profectam esse con- 
tendit ;* cum nihilominus, ex innumeris locis constaret, ut doc- 
tissimus Heyne jampridem monuit, Aristarchum neque indolem 
neque prosodiam veteris linguze cognitam habuisse. 

xxxvil1. Haud-tamen ullum Homericorum carminum exemplar 
Pisistrati seculo antiquius’extitisse, aut sexcentesimo prius anno 
ante Christum natum, scriptum fuisse, facile credam: rara enim 
et perdiflicilis erat iis temporibus scriptura ob penuriam materize 
scribendo idonez ; cum litteras aut lapidibus exarare, aut tabulis 
ligneis, aut laminis metalli alicujus insculpere oporteret; quo 
modo in laminis plumbeis antiquissimum Hesiodi exemplar apud 
Delphos asservabatur. Lamine autem, que totius Iliadis vel 
Odyssez capaces fuissent, omnem rationem modumque ponderis 
et impensi excessissent; atque ideo memoriter rétenta. sunt, et 
hxc, et alia veterum poetarum carmina 3 et per urbes ac vicos, et 
in principum virorum zedibus decantata a rhapsodis istis, qui his- 
trionicam quagdam artem exercebant, et alienorum fructibus in- 
geniorum sese alebant. Neque mirandum est ea per tot secula 
sic integra conservata esse: quoniam, non, ut Scotorum quidam 
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de pseudo-Ossiani sui poematibus pérsuadere laborarunt, casu 
quodam novo et inaudito, per homines rusticos et indigentes, aliis 
negotiis et curis distractos et impeditos, tradita erant:-sed per. eos, 
qui, ab omnibus Greciz et coloniarum regibus et civitatibus mer- 
cede satis ampla conducti, omnia sua studia in iis ediscendis, 
retinendis, et rité recitandis, conferebant. Ne tamen Scoti, de 
poesi sua Celtica, soli sine emulis gloriarentur, Hibernicus anti- 
quarius facetissimus poema haud paullo antiquius, si credere libet, 
de bello Trojan, patria lingua prisca scriptum invenit : quam 
linguam, sive Celticam, sive Scythicam, sive Magogicam, sive 
Pelasgicam dixeris, non aliam esse ea, e qua omnia Grecorum 
carmina antiquiora translata sint; preesertim Homerica; que Ter- 
pandrum, septimi ante Christum natum seculi lyricum et citha- 
ristam, aut alium quemvis ejusmodi hominem transtulisse conten- 
dit; neque unquam suspicatus est vir egregius Iliadem suam Hi- 
bernicam ex iisdem materiis, quibus Shakespearii «Troilus et 
Cressida,” confictam esse, eodem vel seriore etiam seculo :.quamvis 
id tuto admittere potuerit, et plané nihilominus evincere Hiberniz 
{liaca vetustiora quam Scotiz Ossianica carmina esse." 

Haud minus egregi¢ hallucinati sunt veterum nonnulli; qui, 
‘sacerdotum /Mgyptiorum jactatione et preestigiis ludificati, Home- 
rum, Mernphi, e libris in Vulcani templo asservatis, Iliadem et 
Odysseam transtulisse vel confinxisse tradiderunt :* Aigyptii enim, 
etsi materiam ad conscribendos libros idoneam, Grecis medio 
septimo ante Christum natum seculo primi suppeditaverint,’ ipsi 
nullos “nisi rituales et annales scripsisse videntur ; neque minus 
coclum et solum, quam hominum ingenia et indoles hnguns poesi, 
que varia et inzequalia poscit, inimica fuerunt. 

xxxix. Plutarchus autem Lycurgum, Lacedemonioru m legum- 
latorem, carmina Homerica in Ionia apud Cleophyli cujusdam 
posteros invenisse tradidit; atque ea nono ante Christum natum 
seculo exscripsisse, et in patriam retulisse; cum jam antea ob- 
scura quedam eorum fama inter Greciz incolas percrebuisset, ac 
partes aut laciniz nonnulle sparsim et singulatim circumferrentur. 
Sed hee fabula, ut cuivis sentire licet, in Lacedeemoniorum, vel 
eorum legumlatoris laudem tota conficta est ab homine rerum an- 
tiquarum, et priscz morum indolis prorsus ignaro ; qui libros ex- 
scribere-ejusdem impensi atque operis in Lycurgi, ac sua ipsius 
xetate crediderat. 

XL. Si vero carmina tam sero litteris. mandabantur, haud mi- 
randum est grammaticos Alexandrinos tam parum luminis aut 
fructus e suis codicibus hausisse; cum scribx, qui ea e rhapsodo- 
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rum recitationibus exceperant, rei antiquariz parum studiosi, sua 
quisque ipsius, aut ejus qui recitabat, patria dialecto usi sint 5 
quam, gentis cujuscunque fuisset, Pisistrati ztate, plurimum ab 
Homerico sermone immutatam esse oportet ; ita ut, ne in anti- 
quissimo quidem Bibliothecze exemplari, grammatici ili digamma 
inventuri essent; neque, si forte in Argivo vel Cretensi occur- 
risset, pro alio quam dialecti semibarbare signo exoleto, a poets 
cultissimo sermone prorsus abigendo, habituri essent. E brevibus 
titulis, in laminis et lapidibus insculptis, linguze veteris reliquiz 
eruendz erant; atque ex iis norma aliqua constituenda, qua, ex- 
emplaribus inter se collatis, et metri analogizque justa ratione ha- 
bita, e diversorum discrepantiis, unum congruens et sincerum, ab 
omnibus rhapsodorum sordibus purgatum, confici potuisset. Sed 
alia prorsus criticorum veterum emendandi corrigendique ratio 
fuit. 

xt. Inscriptionum, que adhuc extant, vix unam aut alteram 
ad setatem Pisistrato priorem referre ausim: in nummis enim an- 
tiquissimis, quorum complures haud paullo vetustiores sunt, sig- 
num pro nomine gentis vel civitatis est; et litterze aut null, aut 
initiales tantum: neque Homericorum temporum monumenta in- 
scripta speranda sunt; sed posteriora potius exquirendas que 
inter gentes minus cultas condita, sermonem ipsis antiquiorem, et 
Homerico propiorem exhibeant. Hujusmodi est tabula illa He- 
racleensis; que, sub finem quarti ante Christum natum secull 
exarata, dialecti speciem vetustiorem exhibet, quam que in alio 
quovis ejusmodi monumento adhuc deprehensa sit. 5i Pelo- 
ponnesi, Bocotiz, et Phocidis urbium reliquias perscrutari liceret, 
alia forte et antiquiora, hominum haud magis elegantiis recenti- 
oribus climatorum, inventuri foremus: neque hujus seculi princi- 
pes, si partem aliquam opum, quas in bellorum et luxus voragines 
profundunt, in iis eruendis, exquirendis, et in lucem proferendis, 
expenderent, minus sue ipsorum glori, aut civium et subditorum 
felicitati consulerent. Qu reges Alexandrini bello fortiter ges- 
seriut, vel pace splendide ostentaverint, vix est qui nunc scire 
curet: sed quz in bonas artes ac litteras, preesertim in Home- 
rica carmina contulerunt, ea demum omnia pro communibus in 
genus humanum beneficiis adhuc agnoscuntur; et, ubicunque 
terrarum humanitatis et elegantiz studia aliquid progressus fece- 
rint, tanquam gloriz monumenta celebrantur, que eo etiam ommni- 
bus allis ejus: modi monumentis preestant, quod ipsa vetustas, que 
cetera subruit, hee auget, in eeternumque auctura est. 

xLit. De se suaque patria Hesiodus in carmine queedam — me- 
moravit ; atque ideo ansam prebuit chronographis accuratius in- 
quirendi de etate, qua vixerit: sed neque Iliadis neque Odyssezx 
auctor aliquid de se ipso dixit; neque ullam notitiam vel hominum 
vel rerum sui seculi posteris tradidit, e qua vel de loco vel de 
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tempore, quo floruerit, quicquid certi statuere possimus. Ex in- 
dole tamen linguz, et syllabarum nonnullarum mensuris certis- 
simé constat utrumque Hesiodo antiquiorem esse: nam omnium 
linguarum progressio eadem est; atque in contrahendo et com- 
primendo paullatim tonos ac syllabas, et in elidendo ac molliendo 
vocis articulationes, precipuc fit. 

xLuit. Hance presertim ob causam, {lias mihi videtur antiquior 
Odyssea; et a poeta precedentis zevi condita esse. Par in utro- 
que poemate simplicitas morum, idem yobs acyasomgenns nal yeors 
aBlacros: atqui voces quedam Odyssez e vitz cultioris usu, et 
rerum statu jam maturiore orta esse videntur; ut yoyunra, opes, 
que xrjuere in Iliade sunt; Agony, diversorium publicum ; 6iBAijvos 
onros, funis e bibli, herba Aigyptiaca, Lliadis auctori ignota, factus ; 
iytevw, Operam mercenariam facio, verbum e nomine $y, servus 
mercenarius, efictum, ac novum hominum ordinem, medium in- 
ter servos et ingenuos, indicans; qui nusquam in [lade memo- 
ratur, neque civili rerum statul in ea adumbrato satis congruere 
videtur. 

xutv. Voces aliz, in utroque poemate perinde obviz, in Odys- 
sea breviorem sumunt formam ; atque Atticam istam elegantiam 
et concinnitatem, quz majestatem veteris linguz paullatim subrue~ 
bat, jamdudum obreptantem produnt. Hujusmodi sunt NOQNT- 
MO, penultima brevi, pre NONYMNOX, e participio NONT- 
MENO® contracto; @EXIIX pro OEXTESIOX; ct ATPOTHS 
pto AFPOINTHS; atque item secundus casus nominis ’HNX, 
"HOOX in dissyllabum; et 4OATO, penultima correpta, pro 
AOAXXATO; KIOI quoque et KPEA in monosyllaba; et par- 
‘ ticipia preterita TEONHQX, UEUTHOS, &c. que, more anti- 
quo Ionico, penultimas semper productas in Iliade, nisi locis in- 
terpolatis habent, in dissyllaba TE@NEQS, MENTED, &c. 
poetarum Atheniensium more contracta. Vox, qux in Tliade, 
uno dempto loco,* I'EPAIH trisyllaba est ubique, in Odyssea 
non nisi dissyllaba vel monosyllaba, I'PAIH, PPHY,. et dicerest 
IPH TX, occurrit; que more antiquo, I'PAFH, [PAFX, et 
I'PAFIX scribenda esse, e Latino GRAVIS, inde deducto, cer- 
tissimé constat; atque ita TEPAFOX et PEPAI'H, pro yegaids et 
yeas}, pari ratione Iliadi restituenda sunt. 

xLy. In gententiarum constructione, que vulgo syntaxis vo- 
catur, parum differentiz est: observare tamen licet, “EIJHN in 
Odyssea haud infrequenter indicativum sibi subjunctum habere ; 
quod in Iliade nusquam evenit. | 

xuvi. Alia est autem mythorum et sacrorum ratio; cum IMla- 
cus poeta neque Mercurium deorum nuncium, neque Neptunum 
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tridentigerum, neque Delon insulam Apollini sacram, neque deum 
eum oraculis ypclovre, aut homines HpnTomevous ;* neque ‘Thesea 
aliquem heroa; neque hominem ullum, impia ista posteriorum 
temporum éofewoe, inter deos relatum, nosse videtur. 

xLvii. Vestigia etiam Odysseze insunt artium ac scientiarum, 
rudium scilicet adhuc et agrestium, auctarum tamen, et gradum 
aliquem paullo eminentiorem adeptarum. Lyre chorde haud 
diutius e lino facte sunt,” sed ex ovium intestinis, ut hodie fiunt ; et 
verticillum, xoAAdy, quo intenderentur et remitterentur, adjectum 
est 53 quod Iliacus poeta in Achillis lyra+ vix silentio transisset, 
si ei innotuisset. Usus etiam columnarum in zdificiis frequens 
in Odyssea, nusquam in Iliade, memoratur; atque ideo ignotum 
fuisse poetz antiquiori colligere licet: vix enim in Priami «dium 
tam magnifica descriptione,’ eum siluisset, si cognosset. Co- 
Jumnz, que in Ulyssis aula sive triclinio stabant, arborum trunci, 
medio edificio erecti ad tigna tecti imbricati sustinenda, fuisse 
videntur; atque ita, ut hastas, quibus Greci antiquissimi nun- 
quam non armati prodibant, appositas continerent, circumquaque 
striati, haud ajiter quam columnz Doricx in posterorum templis.® 
Oceanum denique cadppoov, refluentem esse, longinquiore naviga- 
tione, quamvis obscuré et ambigue, homines’ jam tum _percepisse 
videntur ; cum nihil ejusmodi in carmine Iliaco, nisi in versu 
manifesté spurio et commentitio,’ memoratum sit. In artibus 
humilioribus quoque et agrestibus, usus aiyuminy aquilarum mi- 
norum, in aucupio ;° et retis, Sixrdou woAudmov, in piscatu,”) pro- 
gressus indicant, qui, utcunque spernendj in hac satietate et fas- 








1 Odyss. 0. 79—81. 

* Thiad ©. 570. Haud me effugit vires doctos Atvoy istud pro cantiuncula qna- 
dam habuisse : sed obstat eorum sententiv i716; nam etic qui ad citharam ca- 
nit; ipsa vraeider, 

3 Odyss. . 408. 4 Tliad. 1, 186. 5 Il. Z, 249-50. 

6 Od. A, 210. Hand me fugit doctrina et ingenio insignes esse viros, qui 
negaverint Jovpodoyny istam column striam sive canaliculum fuisse ; et pro ap- 
penso vel prope apposito quodam; vel ipsa media columna excavata potius ha- 
huerint. WVenia tamen eorum dixeri im, male eos intellexisse Greca tam poete 
quam commentatoris Eustathii: nam 3¢ %4éve, columne ipst, non rei alicut 
ex ea exstanti vel anteposite, hastam adnixam, unice significare pottery ut bené 
weg uiait Virgilius 

————— qnie mediis ingenti adnixa column. 
#Edibus adstabat, validam vi corripit hastam. 

(En. xii. 92.) 
neque Eustathius, per sg xidve. eyyeyrupencny, aeteans columnam excavatam, vo~ 
luisse existimandus est; cum id per dye xenovrwpctyny exprimendum foret ; sed 
superfictem ejus insculptam vel exaratam, jta ut haste, ei adnixe, immote 
starent. 

7 2. 399, 8 Odyss. X. 303—6. 
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tidio rerum, iis zetatibus nonnisi tardé et pluribus irritis conatibus 
fiebant. 

xtvirr. Ut uberior et validior in ornando, ita modestior in 
fingendo est Iiadis auctor; quod non a mente solum vegetiore 
et judicio severiore profectum esse crediderim ; sed quodammodo 
etiam, e locorum ubi res geste essent propinquitate: ‘Troadis 
enim camporum situs, fluminum cursus, montium prerupta et 
cacumina, audientibus proximarum regionum incolis, apprimé 
nota esse debuerant; atque ideo; dum heroum vis ac fortitudo 
supra omnem nature modum efferebatur, istiusmodi rerum. ra- 
tio justa et accurata habenda erat, qua integra veritatis species, 
in rebus notis, fingendi licentize in ignotis obtenderetur. 

xut1x. De Ithaca autem, insula parva, longinqua et obscura, 
cum nihil omnino scirent coloni.illi Asiatici, pronis auribus, ad 
quecunque poets fingere libuerit accipienda, auditum verie- 
bant. Minus etiam curiosos fuisse oportuit de peregrinationibus 
Ulyssis, de gentibus et regionibus, quas eum adiisse, et portentis 
ac prodigiis, que eum in iis vidisse, poeta commentus sit : neque 
Serioris evi geographi, qui eas gentes et regiones inter freta Si- 
cula, Tyrrhena, &c. perquirebant, aliter errasse mihi videntur, 
quam ‘siquis inter insulas Oceani Australis Gulliverianas istas Lil- 
liput, Blefuscue, &c. perquirere-susceperit. Ita nonnull OS gra= 
wioris judicii viros inter veteres sensisse constat 5° quanquam re- 
centiorum poetarum studia, dum res, quas tractarent, Homericis 
fabulis ornare et augere laborarent, alteri opinioni plus ponderis 
et auctoritatis addiderint. Gentes quoque, quz eas regiones in- 
colebant, dum in patriz honorem, antiquitatis speciem e carmini- 
bus Homericis unaqueque captaret, rumorem vel indicium quod- 
cunque, tenuissimum etiam, quo Grzcorum principes a-'Troja 
redeuntes ea loca attigisse | crederentur, avidé arripuere et ambi-- 
tiosé auxere: unde evenit ut Sicilia pro Cyclopum, Campania 
pro Lestrygonum, et Corcyra pro Phzacum patria habita sit; 
cum tamen, revera, non aliter e mente poetz, de Cyclopibus et 
Lestrygonibus quam de Brobdignagiensibus, statuendum fuerit ; 
neque Phzxaces et eorum insula Scheria alio loco habendi, quam 
Panchza, Laputa, Eutopia, et aliz ejusmodi fabulosz, quas face-~ 
tissimi homines, sive in sacerdotum et philosophorum ludibrium, 
sive in summz beatitudinis exemplum, suopte quisque ingenio, 
efinxerint. Neque multum profecit viracerrimus, qui, post Ilia- 
cam topographiam tam felici industria expeditam, Odyssiacam 
dhaud paribus auspiciis tentavit : omnis enim similitudo Homerice 
cum posterorum Ithaca e nova lectione Jacobi Bryant, ATTAP 
pro ‘AI AE T’ in Od. ix. 26, pendet: quam senex, inscitia vix 
tironi condonanda, protulit ; et juvenis, verecundia etiam in puero 
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nimia, amplexus est: quoniam AYTAP pronomini emphatico AT- 
TH sic avriberixnwe subjunctum de una eademque re nulla unquam 
vel'ratio vel consuetudo loquendi agnovit. Non aliam ob causam 
forsitan poeta Ithacam et res Ulyssis czeteris Greecorum a Troja 
redeuntium materiam carminis preetulit, quam quod, audientibus 
minus note, majorem fingendi licentiam przberent : insula enim 
parvula, pauperrima, et remotissima nullas illecebras habebat, 
quibus peregrinatorem, mercatorem, vel etiam piratam Asiaticum 
visendi studio allectaret. , 

L. Odysseam Homericam in hbri xx1tt. vs. 296, finem ha- 
buisse, grammatici celeberrimi Aristophanes et Aristarchus olim 
censuerunt 3 neque aliter cuivis Homericis paullo altius imbuto 
censendum est; tam multa subsequentibus insunt a moribus ac 
sermone illius zevi prorsus aliena. E ‘Tiresiz vaticiniis quoque 
constat Ulyssem ob procorum cxdem in exilium actum esse,” 
et longinquis peregrinationibus postea diu jactatum errasse. Pau- 
ca, quz veterum traditionibus poeta acceperat, ornare et augere 
speciosis miraculis studebat, mutare non audebat ; atque ea nihil 
amplius docuisse videntur, quam Ulyssem, a ‘Troja in patriam 
redeuntem, via. aberrasse, et inter terras longinquas et ignotas nau- 
fragium fecisse, et diu latuisse; decimo autem anno solum sub 
aliena persona clam rediisse, et principes aliquot viros, qui uxo- 
rem sollicitarent, et hospitio abuterentur, dolo interfecisse 5 a 
quorum parentibus et propinquis e civitate exactus sit. Horum 
numerum, ut ejus gloriz consuleret, poeta immodicé, supra om- 
nem fidem et opinionem, ampliavit et AUXIt 5 quo precipué, et 
in foedis istis et immanibus supplictis, que Ulysses et ‘Felemachus 
de caprario et miseris aliquot mulierculis sumunt, judicium lima- 
tius ac liberalius desiderandum est.  Bellatores suos, atroces, 
seevos, et feroces exhibuit Iliadis auctor; sed a frigida ea ac tarda 
crudelitate, quz odium duntaxat ac nauseam pariat, omnes abhor- 
rent. Czrede et sanguine hostium, non cruciatibus inimicorum 
gaudent: neque Achillis tantum vel Diomedis, sed Ulyssis etiam, 
qualis i Iliaco carmine adumbratur, excelsior et generosior est 
animus, quam ut in servos et ancillas szevierit, aut tam yili et mi- 
serando sanguine ultionem vel iram placaverit. 

. Veruntamen, quo minus judicli et ingenii in fingendo, eo plus 
artis et elegantiz in distribuendo et ornando prodit Odyssez auc- 
tor. Summus est ubique nitor; et lactea quedam ubertas tenu- 
issimas res citra fucum auget, et veram earum speciem, quamvis 
religios¢ retentam, honestiorem reddit. Quoties res postulant, 
vigore non impetu, assurgit ; alioquin extenuat consulto vires, et 
cursu facili et equabili fertur; dum res communes, domesticas et 





1 Vide Schol. min. et Eustath, p. 1948. 
7 Vide A, 120, &c. et ¥. 267, &c. 3X, 465, &e. 
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rusticas, sermone culto quidem ac nitido, a quotidiano tamen 
proximo, plané et perspicue narrat. 

Li, In universum tafen, utriusque poete ratio, fingendi eadém 
est ; atque ita pro audientium captu instituta, ut veritas in notis ac 
reapse existentibus fidem faceret fictis et ignotis : quz ideo omnes 
crederent simul et stuperent. De rebus sensibus subjectis subti- 
liora plerumgque et morosiora judicia sunt hominum foris et sub 
dio xtatem degentium, quam criticorum, qui scholarum et gym- 
nasiorum litterariorum umbraculis cessantes, alienis oculis szepe 
vident, et sensus animorum, e przsumptis opinionibus, arte pro- 
fessoria goncinnant. At ea ipsa judicia eo exercenda, quo expe- 
Yientia quotidiana nihil valeret, prorsus hebescerent, ita ut omne 
miraculum, vel loci vel temporis spatio semotum, facile ad cre- 
dendum esset; et quidquid licentia fingendi de Achillis vel Ulyssis 
rebus gestis proferre posset, pronis auribus, tanquam fide dignum, 
acciperetur, ab iis etiam, quos ne Virgilianas quidem hyperbolas de 
fluctibus ad sidera assurgentibus, &c.‘ zquo animo auscultaturos 
fuisse, ex eo colligere licet, quod, in carminibus tam multiplices 
ejusmodi rerum species tam varié adumbratas complexis, nihil 
tale veteres poetze ausi sint. Pari quoque modestia, impari quam- 
vis arte et ingenio, poete barbari Septentrionales eandem materiam 
tractarunt, adeeque immodici in deorum et heroum factis ultra 
omnem humane nature rationem augendis et exaggerandis: de iis 
enim audientes omnia credere parati erant, quia nihil scire potue- 
rant. In omnibus autem, que e solitis navigandi, venandi, et ar- 
menta pascendi studiis cognita haberent, nihil, quod non verum 
esset, oblectare potuit ; atque hanc ob causam, si nulla alia sub- 
esset, Inanium ista ampullarum farrago, que sub Ossiani cujus- 
dam ficto nomine venditata est, pro commentitia et subdititia, a 
quovis non veterum morum et consuetudinum prorsus ignaro, 
habenda foret. 

Lu. Cum flumina Troadis Simoenta et Scamandrum male alte- 
rum ab altero distinxissent geographi veteres, omnia, quorum notitia 
aliquo modo ex iis pendebat, situm nempe urbis et planitiei Tro- 
jane, navium Grecorum stationem, &c. perperam intelligebant, 
et locis alienis perquirebant ; neque nisi hoc demum seculo, Che- 
valieri, Morittii, Gellii et Clarki1 curis ac laboribus, justa ac vera 
aliqua eorum expositio facta est; qua tandem aptissime congruere 
traditis a poeta visa sunt. Nullo modo igitur nugarum venditato- 
ribus auscultandum, quorum alter bellum Trojanum,” alter Medi- 
cum,’ nullo quasi negotio, de medio sustulit. Mihi etiam puero, 
senem haud minus doctum, neque aliogui magis delirum, audisse 
contigit, qui paribus argumentis, nec majore nisu, Americam et 
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insulas Americanas ex orbe terrarum sustulerat; quecunque enint 
de lis narrata essent suis temporibus, cum omnia fraude et men- 
daciis impudentissimis referta et inquinata essent, nemini sano 
credenda esse contendebat; neque que Hispani, Lusitani, et Itali 
de Christophori Columbi, Americi Vespucii, Ferdinandi Magel- 
lani, et aliorum longinquis per maria incognita profectionibus, 
antea tradidissent, pluris zestimanda, quam que eorum populares 
iisdem temporibus de Amadis, Palmerini, Orlandi, vel Rinaldi 
rebus gestis scriptitassent ; sive que, pari impudentia, nebulo qui- 
dam sub Gulliverii nomine de ejusmodi navigatione nuper proferre 
ausus esset. 

Lim. Diversorum hominum diversi cum ratione insaniendi sunt 
modi. Huic aliquid verum credere, quod non et antiquum, reli- 
gio fuit: illis omnia omnium hominum ac temporum commenta, 
versus sibyllinos, Phoenicias Sanchoniathonis, nescio cujus, his- 
torias, poemata Rowleiana, &c. &c. pro sanctis et sinceris amplec- 
tari et venditare solenne erat ; dum virorum gravissimorum, Thu- 
cydidis, Aristotelis, et Strabonis de rebus antiquis testimonia vix 
notatu digna viderentur. Que de Anaxagore, Metrodori Scepsii 
et aliorum opinionibus suam sententiam comprobantibus, attulit 
quidam, falsa sunt omnia; nemo enim veterum, ne eorum quidem, 
qui sub Homericarum fabularum involucris suz sapientiz argu- 
tias se invenisse credebant, de ipso bello Trojano dubitationem 
unquam attulerat; licet poeta res in eo gestas exornasse potius 
quam enarrasse visus sit; et de animis audientium commovendis, 
magis quam de mentibus instruendis cogitasse ; atque idcirco vera 
consilia belli non aperuisse; sed speciem quandam probabilem, 
poesi magis quam ‘erum rationi aptam, ei pretendisse: nam He- 
Jena, si pretexta, vix vera causa tanti belli esse potuit; nunquam 
enim homines usque eo fatui et stulti fuerunt, ut pro una mulier- 
cula, aut illi tot labores suscipere voluissent, aut isti tot mala sus- 
tinuerint. Si de belli Peloponnesiaci causis nihil cognitum esset 
preter ea que tradidit Aristophanes, non alia fuisse Periclis in eo 
suscipiendo consilia quivis crediderit ; nec de Gracia subigenda et 
imperio rerum occupando; séd de mulierculis quibusdam recupe- 
randis eum tantum cogitasse." Que comicus vituperandi et mor- 
dendi, antiquus poeta ornandi studio fingebat, haud nescius quan- 
tum Helene persona ei profutura esset ; atque audientes non adeo 
curiosos ejusmodi rerum zestimatores asse; ut justa earum ratio in 
omnibus reddenda foret. | 

Liv. Vera belli causa fuisse videtur aucta ultra modum imperia, 
cum Agamemnonis, tum Priami; atque inde mutua zemulatio, sibi 
invicem precavendi studia, timores, odia, et ire; que inter pre- 
potentes semper suboriri solent. Imperium Trojanum quoque Pes 
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lopidatum regnum avitum fuisse traditur; quod Dardanidarum 
familia, expulso Tantalo, Agamemnonis et Menelai proavo, vi oc- 
cupasse credebatur. Recuperandi itaque imperii studium momenti 
aliquid in consiliis habere potuit; nec non et juris equi probabilem 
obtendere speciem expeditioni, qua majorum res sibi vindicandas, 
et injurias prius illatas ulciscendas, susceperat. Belli autem even- 
tus vix minus funestus victoribus quam victis fuit: quantumvis 
enim gloriz Grzcorum principes inde retulissent, res domi, qu 
interim labefactabantur, nihilo validiores ex ea post reditum factz 
sunt ; at conquassata Pelopidarum potentia, et sumptibus ac czedi- 
bus fracte et imminute Achzorum opes, Heraclidis et Doribus 
occasionem redeundi et Peloponnesum invadendi pracbuisse viden- 
tur: ita ut memorabili, haud tamen unico exemplo, victoris populi 
clades et ultjma ruina e bello prospere gesto successerit. 

Lv. Etiamsi alia sit in nonnullis mythorum et sacrorum ratio, 
Odyssez tamen, nihilominus quam Iliadis auctori, mystica illa et 
symbolica posterorum religio prorsus ignota fuisse videtur; ne- 
que dei ex ea orti, vel ad eam pertinentes; ut Pan, Silenus, Bac- 
chus, Cupido, &c. in locis non interpolatis usquam obversantur. 
Neque Hercules, neque Helenz fratres, qui, ex ea religione per- 
sonas alienas induti, in deorum numerum relati sunt, gradum ali- 
guem vel honorem supra naturam humanam adepti erant: versus 
enim, quibus inter deos recensentur, manifesté spurii et. insititii 
sunt... In nummis tamen Grecarum civitatum antiquissimis, OC- 
tavo vel nono etiam seculo ante Christum natum cusis, ejus reli- 
gionis symbola haud infrequenter i impressa occurrunt, 

tvi. Nusquam autem vel in Iliade vel in Odyssea, aut nummt 
aut litter memorantur; nam ojuarx ista Avyed, qu in tabella 
plicatili Bellerophontes a Proeto acceperat, symbola erant quedam 

afunesta et exitiosa, inter socerum et generum prius constituta, quo- 
rum voluntatem neque Bellerophontes neque alius quipiam, non ab 

s edoctus, intelligere posset :* neque talentum auri numisma, sed 
= coidats est, nulla alia re usurpatum ; unde numisma fortasse ini- 
tium cepit: quatenus enim e pretii ratione magnitudinem ey us de- 
finire licet, haud alia existimanda sunt numismata ea antiquissima, 
que adhuc extant, pondo granorum-ecLx. plus minusve, singula, 
quam talenta illa Homerica cusa ac signata. Omnia ex auro non 
decocto, quale e fodinis ac metallis provenit, opere vetustissimi 
moris, rudi et informi, facta sunt; neque e quatuordecim, qu 
mihi videre contigit, nisi unum litteris signatum est; J nempe, 
initialibus, SIPNIQN ;? quorum insula, alioqui sterilis et saxosa, 
auri metalla satis ampla habebat. 





? Odyss. A. 300—4. Athoynac ioe interpolatorem manifeste prodit. 

2 jliad, Z. 168, &c. 

3 Cantabrigize apud virum ornatissimum D. E. Clarke, LL. D. qui eo et com- 
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Hi nummi fortasse Kpoireios orerype¢ Pollucis sunt, qvorum ‘ad 
exemplum postea Darici ex auro decocto, quo primus Darius 
Hystaspis filius in moneta usus est,’ facti esse videntur ; majores 
enim ejusdem quasi ponderis sunt, minores dimidii: atque ex his 
urbium Asiaticarum et regum Macedonum crarijpes vel Philippi 5 — 
Romanorum aurez vel solzdz ; et aliarum deinceps gentium numis- 
mata aurea usque ad nostratium Guineas et Francogallorum Louis, 
originem forte traxerunt ; pondo enim quasi omnia, auri plus mi- 

nusve puri in nonnullis “ratione habita, Persarum Darica minora- 
xequiparant ; licet pretium, e copia continuo aucta, sensim immi- 
-nutum sit. Omnes etiam omnium civitatum Grecarum nummi 
aurei e partibus aliquot talenti Homerici conficti esse videntur 3; 
atque usque eo talentum id in mercantium et vendentium coms 
moda divisum est, ut e CXxx™a ejus parte nummuli cusi sint; 
quorum unus Coiorum, conservatissimus pondo 1. granorum in 
museo nostro asservatur. Zalentum vetus quatuor drachmarum a 
scriptoribus de-re nummaria memoratur ;* quod Homericum ta- 
lentum, et regum Lydorum staterem, Kpoiwsioy oreeripél fuisse, 
vix dubitandum est. 

Apud Siceliotas et Italiotas argentea pari modo paneer ponde- 
ris ratione, in falenta, minas, et nummos divisa erat :* neenon et 
zrea quoque; quze apud Etruscos ac Latinos, qui eam ab Italiotis 
receperant, fusa, non cusa, antiquitus erat. Unicuique tamen 
genti, et in unoquoque metallo, ratio ponderum et divisionum di- 
versa fuit. | 

Fallitur autem Richardus Bentleius, cum e locis parum sinceris 
Pollucis et Festi, Siceliotas et Italiotas scribit mzzas in re num- 
maria‘ non habuisse; talentum autem e nummis XXIV. constitu- 
isse :* in tabula enim Heracleensi, sub finem quarti ante Christum 
natum seculi insculpta, M/NAI et NOMOI diserte memorantur 35 
atque editor ejus Mazzochius plane ostendit ratione pretii utrorum- 
que habita, et loco Diodori Siculi citato, minam istam Italioticam > 
XXIV. nummos, et talentum Sicelioticum xx1v. minas, valuisse.° 
NOMOX (sic enim omnino scribendum, cum yoipmos mera barba= 





nostrum humanissime ditavit ; ita ut, e quatuordecim quos vidi, undecim nunc ha 
beat. Ceterorum, duo in locupletissimo nummophylacio Baronis de Northwick, 
et alter in Hunteriano asservantur. ; 


t Herodot. lib. iv. 166. 2 Schol. Ven. in Il. J. 269. 
3 Tab. Heracl. Nap. 1, 95, 96, 123, et Mazzoch. Disquis. in eand. 75. 
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ries sit e Latina pronunciatione orta)' quarta pars, plus minusve 
drachme Attic fuit; cujus moduli frequentissimi extant num- 
muli civitatum Italicarum. AITPA et ’OVKIA (sic enim, non 
siyxiz, scribendum) LIBRA et UNCIA, eris, et rerum pondera 
viliorum distinguebant ; quamvis postea AITPA monetam argen- 
team que libram ris vel { partes nummi, apud cosdem, signifi- 
caret; et dyximg x11. valeret. Sic Menandri versus intelligendus 
est, quem e codice bene restituit Athenzi editor elegantissimus — 
winpod TaAKVTOU vyiverar xaTa Adyov—at maleé interpretatus est—zm- 
pensd, si summam rerum subducas, est talentti—axpot—parum 
abest. Sermo est enim de vilitate rerum et parsimonia, non mag- 
nificentia sacrificantium, quorum impensa in deos ad rationem 
parvi talenti, Siciliani scilicet, tota computanda esset. Vide 
Athene. deipnos. l. virr. C. uxvir. ed. Schweigh. 

Lyi. Grzecorum aliorum numismatibus, ratio numeri, non pon- 
deris, nomina dedit, e clavis deducta vel obolis ferreis vel zreis, 
qui apud Dores forsitan pro nummis primum usurpabantur; et 
ejus erant moduli, ut manus hominis sex commode comprehendere 
posset; unde xs, quod uniuscujusque pondus, et argentum, quod 
unluscujusque pretium equaret, (OBOAN2; et quod sex, 4PAX- 
MH, appellabatur.* Mina autem Attica, et talentum Atticum, 
Euboicum, Atgineticum, &c. pondera erant majoris trutine, et 
vilioribus rebus propria; quz serius, et auctis jam divitiis, ad ra- 
tionem nummariam translata sunt. Oboli et drachme AXgineticz 
argenti majores erant quam Euboicz vel Attice ; atque illas Pe- 
loponnesi, Boeotiz, et Phocidis civitatibus, has Greciz ceteris in 
usu fuisse, e nummis adhuc extantibus colligere licet:: quamvis 
ratio ponderis, nisi antiquissimis, lubrica admodum et incerta sit 
quoniam, inopia vel avaritia urgente, haud infrequenter imminuta 
esset, presertim a regibus et tyrannis. Drachme /Aiginetice, quas 
vidi conservatissimas, tum ipsius Aigine tum Thebarum, Tana- 
gre, Elidis, et Phocidis, granorum xcv. plus minusve erant sin- 
gule; et didrachme cxc.: cum drachme Athenarum et Alex- 
andri magni Lxv.; didrachme, que rarissime, Cxxx. sint, Alex- 
ander I. tamen, Xerxi zqualis, pondera majora adhibuisse vide- 
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tur; quz a successoribus paullatim imminuta, in minora ea Attica 
tandem cesserunt. Aristoteles, teste Polluce, litram Sicelioticam 
pretio quam obolo A%ginetico esse tradidit :' ita ut monetz alte- 
rius rationem ponderis ad alterius rationem numeri redigere in num- 
mis adhuc extantibus facile fuisset, nisi violentia tyrannorum rem 
Szepe male tractasset 5 et argenti, ut verls, signatl pretium supra 
ponderis et moduli rationem auxisset. 

LVII. Si traditis a Strabone et chronico Pario fides habenda est, 

Phido, Argivorum tyrannus, monetam gine cudendam anno 
ante Christum natum DCCCLXIX. primus curavit;” at Lydis tamen 
Herodotus, justiore forsitan titulo, ejus inventionem vindicavit 3° 
nam qu Plutarchus de nummis a Theseo cusis, et bovis efligie 
signatis, prodidit,* ab omni historiarum fide et rei antiquariz ra- 
tione prorsus abhorrent; cum Homericis etiam temporibus, diu 
post Thesei xtatem, si Thesea aliquem unquam fuisse credere 
libet, omne genus numismatis usque eo ignotum esset, ut neque 
aurum, neque argentum, neque xs, pretii rationem aliis rebus sup- 
peditaret, sed boum armenta; quorum tantus erat usus apud ho- 
mines simplices et agrestes, ut absolute pro opibus haberentur, 
Neque me fugit Phidonem hunc, r2 weren moijoavra Medomovyyciosciy 
inter Crocsi zquales sexto demum ante Christum natum seculo 
recensitum esse ab Herodoto ;° qui seriori cuidam Argivorum ty 
ranno ejusdem. nominis ea tribuisse videtur quee ad autiquiorem 
jure pertinebant: nam nemo non rei antiquariz prorsus ignarus 
credere potest, Croesi demum seculo, vel mensuras vel pondera 
vel monetam Grzcis quibuscumque primum innotuisse. 

Lviti. /Zginensium nummi argentei, vulgo A%giensibus perpe- 
ram tributi, extant nonnulli, quos si non sub. antiquissimo illo 
Phidone, zxtate ab eo proxima cusos fuisse, ex opere rudi et in- 
formi, colligere licet: at aurea nihilominus Asiaticorum talenta, 
supra memorata, aliquanto vetustiora esse videntur: artis enim 
prima et incertissima incepta plane exhibent. Aurum justo pon- 
dere finitum, et igne liquefactum in aquam effundebatur, qua in 
masse naturalis speciem abnormem et fortuitam eflingebatur; at- 
que sic in typum malleo et clavo quadrato adigebatur. Aurea nu- 
mismata argenteis et vereis zetate priora esse, credendum est; cum 
aurum magis obvium et inventu facilius fuerit ; atque etiam mollius, 
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ductilius, et operi cuicunque, quod instrumentis nondum perfec- 
tis perficiendum esset, aptius. In his tamen antiquissimis mys- 
tice religionis symbola, gryphus nempe, leo, et aries, singuli 
super singulos pisces, impressa occurrunt: et si, in re tam ve- 
tusta et obscura, conjecturis indulgere liceret, ejusmodi symbola, 
una cum arte nummaria, Grzcos colonos, decimo forte ante 
Christum natum seculo, ab Asiz gentibus indigenis didicisse di- 
cerem. Apud Indos ea religio ortum habuisse videtur; ibi enim 
adhuc viget, et sub iisdem symbolis latet ; quorum nonnulla, ut 
anguis cucullatus, in A%gyptiorum monumentis frequens, earum 
regionum indigenz sunt: aries quoque, in nummo antiquissimo 
Clazomeniorum supra citato impressus, eodem situ et figura mem- 
brorum et corporis, quo aries sacer in zodiaco Indico, efligiatus 
est: necnon milites Indi, qui sub nostris ducibus nuper stipendia 
meruerunt, suos deos et eorum sacra, inter /igyptiorum vete- 
rum numina, et signa hieroglyphica, ubique agnoverunt. Litteras 
autem et monetze cudendz artem Indos a Grecis, sub Macedonum 
et Parthorum imperiis accepisse probabile est: nullum enim ejus- 
modi monumentum apud eos, temporibus iis antiquius, adhuc in- 
ventum est; et signa litterarum, eque ac nummorum Indicorum 
veterum forma et fabrica, imitationis, Grzcorum recentiorum 
etiam, notas manifestissimas prze se ferunt. 

Etsi inventionis ratio in omnium artium origine et progressu 
suaderet, sigilla in lapidibus pretiosioribus insculpta, ad imagines 
in ceram imprimendas prius adhibita esse, quam typi ad monetam 
e metallo aliquo cudendam fierent; nulla tamen ejusmodi sigilla 
perantiqua in dactyliothecis mihi videre contigerat; cum anno 
demum MDCCCVI. vir eximius Gulielmus Gell, de litteris Grecis, 
presertim Homericis, optime meritus, e Peloponneso reportavit, 
et mihi humanissime dedit jaspidem purpuream triquetram, mag- 
nitudine semiuncialem; cujus in una parte est leo, in altera leo 
bovem jugulans, cum hedere corymbo supra, in tertia duo ju- 
venci recumbentes, cum corymbo item Dionysiaco; omnia pere- 
leganti, antiquissimo licet, opificio, leonum in Mycenarum portis 
persimili, insculpta; neque monetam ullam, que tante speciem 
vetustatis prz se ferret, hucusque vidimus. Mycenaica ea leonum 
anaglypha, quorum membra et corpora, capitibus amissis, nunc 
restant, sub Pelopidarum imperio sculpta esse vix dubitare licet ; 
neque jaspidis nostre sigilla zvi multo serioris esse crediderim 5 
ita ut symbola mystica, decimo ante Christum natum seculo, Pe- 
loponnesi incol’s haud ignota fuisse pro comperto habeam. Ne- 
que tamen inficias eo, potuisse tam symbola quam numina mys- 
tica sacerdotibus et aliis principibus viris plane innotuisse, et in- 
ter secretiora diu latuisse, antequam poetis et rhapsodis ea in cote 
tus hominum vulgares proferre et promulgare licuisset : ubicunque 
enim sacerdotes extiterunt, mysteria, ad sanctimoniam et reveren- 
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tiam tacenda religione augendam, excogitata sunt. Si ejusmodi 
sigilla in Peloponneso ante Heraclidarum reditum facta fuerint, 
haud a ratione abhorret colonos inde oriundos, auctis jam divitiis 
in terris, quz auro abundarent, ea adhibuisse ad symbola ei 
imprimenda, quibus pondere vel pretio, in singulis portioni- 
bus, publica cujusque civitatis auctoritate comprobato, in merca- 
torum usum non examinatum acciperetur: vel, si magis credere 
libet, eos Lydorum regibus, qui metalla possiderent, artifices ad ea 
in ejusmodi usum sculpenda suppeditasse; nam isti reges, teste 
ipso Herodoto, qui Lydis monet inyentionem tribuit, Grzecos 
artifices ad omnia elegantiorum artium opera perficienda accersere 
solebant.' 





NOTICE OF 


Nonni Dionysiacorum Libri Sex, ab octavo ad decimum tertium, . 
res Bacchicas, ante expeditionem Indicam, complectentes : emendavit, 
omnium Nonni librorum argumenta, et notas mythologicas, adjecit 
Georgius Henricus Moser, Vima-Bavarus, Seminari Philologicé 
Heidelbergensis sodalis. Praefatus est Fridericus Creuzer. Hei- 
delbergae, ex libraria Mohrit et Zimmert Academica, MDCCCIX. 
8. page. 281. 


Quon eruditissimus juvenis G. H. Moserus consilium cepit edendi 
Nonni, eo magis est laudandum, quo plus ipse facultatis ad hoc opus 
adtert lectione antiquorum optimorumque poetarum et Scriptorum 
comparatae. Et poetarum quidem Graecorum aetatis postremae 
carmina, exceptis Dionysiacis Nonni, et editionibus frequentata, et 
doctis hominibus satis cognita sunt. Nam ex heroico genere Musaeus, 
Coluthus, Tryphiodorus, Quintus Smyrnaeus, nostra aetate, singulares 
quisque editores habuerunt: et ex epigrammatico, Palladas, Julianus, 
Paulus Silentiarius, Agathias, alii, Graecae Anthologiae beneficio, ut 
servati, ita celebrati sunt. Nonni quum exstent duo carmina, alterum 
parvum, Metaphrasis Evangelii S. Joannis ; alterum magnum, Dio- 
nysiaca, de rebus Bacchi, libris quadraginta octo; illud saepe editum 
est: hoc bis separatim, semel conjunctim cum caeteris poetis Graecis 
in Lectii Corpore P. Gr. Quae sors carmini a legentium paucitate 
venit. Atqui argumentum certe debebat studiosos antiquitatis ad 
legendum invitare, amplum illud et in vetustissima historia celebra- 
um et sic a Nonno tractatum, ut illud non modo fuse et copiose 
persequeretur, sed maximam rerum partem é perditis nunc poetis et. 
scriptoribus assumeret. Quibus materiae dotibus qui non contenti, a 
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versificatore etiam poeticas laudes, inventionis, orationis, ornatis pos- 
tulant, profecto iniquius agunt. Sed redeamus ad propositum librum. 
Hujus tres sunt Partes: prima, De Nonnz vita, ingenio, et scriptis, Com- 
mentatio, pag. 1 —12: altera continet Dionystacorum illos ocio libros, 
cum emendationibus et notults contextut subjectis, et omnium lbrorum 
brevibus arzumentis, pag. 13 168: tertia est, Commentarius Mytho- 
logicus in octo dlos libros. In omnibus his partibus exstat haud vul- 
garis cum doctrinae copia, tum judicandi facultas. Et prima quidem, 
praeter ea, quae titulus ejus profitetur, habet alias duas notationes 
cognitu jucundas, et utiles, alteram, recentiorum hominum erudito- 
rum diversa in utramque partem de Nonno judicantium, vel laudan- 
tium, vel contemnentium ; alteram, antiquorum poetarum et aliorum 
Scriptorum, qui carminibus hoc argumentum vel attigerunt, vel trac- 
tarunt, quale hodieque superest Euripidis drama Bacchae. Secunda 
porroe pars ¢ grammatica ratione ad locos corruptos et obscuros ex- 
pediendos adfert brevis et opportunae animadversionis quasi adsper- 
sionem. ‘Tertia denique plane thesaurum totius Mythologiae con- 
tinet; quippe nullum in illis octo libris memoratur nomen minus 
quidem vulgare, Dei, herois, semidei, numinis, loci, rei, quin ejus 
historia et auctorum de illa mentiones docte copioseque annotentur. 
Quo magis optamus, ut tantae industriae et eruditionis juveni is locus 
obtingat, ubi has dotes, ad iisdem imbuenda instituendaque juniorum 
mgenia, expromat. DOCTR. MISCEL. 
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To tHe Epiror oF THE CLAssicaL JOURNAL. 


In reading Bishop Berkeley’s Minute Philosopher, I met with an 
explanation of a difficult passage in the 1 Cor. c. xv., which may 
possibly be acceptable to some of your readers. 

In the 29th verse of the above-mentioned chapter, are these 
words ;.— 

“Else what shall they do, which are baptized forthe dead, if the dead rise not 
at all? Why are they then baptized for the dead?” 

The following explanation of this verse is given in the Minute 
Philosopher, Dial. vi. Vol. 11. p. 25. 2nd. Ed. 8vo. 

«© IT remember,” says Euphranor, to have heard this text 
explained by Laches, the Vicar of our parish, to my neighbour 
Lycon, who was much perplexed about its meaning. If it had 
been translated, as it might very justly, ‘ baptized for the sake of 
the dead,’ \ do not see, said Laches, why people should be puzzled 
about the sense of this passage; for tell me, I beseech you, for 
whose sake do you think those Christians were baptized? For 
whose sake, answered Lycon, but their own? How do you 
mean: for their own sake in this life, or the next? Doubtless in 
the next, for it was plain they could get nothing by it in this, 
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They were then, said Laches, baptized, not for the sake of them- 
selves, while living, but for the sake of themselves when dead; 
not for the living, but the dead. I grant it. Baptism, therefore, 
must have been to them a fruitless thing, if the dead rise not at 
all. It must. Whence Laches inferred, that St. Paul’s argument 
was clear and pertinent for the resurrection; and Lycon allowed 
it to be an argumentum ad hominem, to those who had sought 
baptism. There is then, concluded Laches, no necessity for sup- 
posing, that living men were in those days baptized instead of those 
who died without baptism, or of running into any other odd 
supposition, or strained, or far-fetched interpretations, to make 
sense of this passage.” 

I should be much obliged to you, Sir, or any of your learned 
correspondents, to inform me, where I may find Burton’s Poem, 
s¢ Sacerdos Paroecialis Rusticus.” I know several persons, who 
would be much pleased to see it printed in the « Classical 
Journal.” ¢*) 

Your insertion of this letter in your Journal will be an 
encouragement to the writer, who now addresses you for the first 
time, to communicate to you other biblical remarks. 


Edinburgh, May 3, 1813. D. S. 


* That Poem is printed in Opuscula Metrico-Prosaica Johannis Burton, 
S.T. P. Oxon. 1771. We shall make inquiries for the book ; and if we find it to 
be very scarce, we will with pleasure reprint the Poem in the Journal,—Ep. 
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A ea the rest of the Pamphlets, Ahoee came forth this week 
a Resolution to a Question made by the Lord Carew, touching 
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the true time of the birth of Christ, framed by way of a letter, 
and subscribed (R.S.) What operation this resolution may have 
in these unsettled times, I know not: but being it pretends so 
farre to the scriptures, I may have leave to feare it may have some 
influence on the minds of such as are not well affected to the 
Resolves of the primitive times. Who being already too forward 
to deny all obedience to their Mother Ch. where she cannot 
evidence her Cmmds. expressly and particularly out of the Wd. 
of God, will be greedy of an occasion or pretence to desert her 
in that, which may in any way seem contrary to it. To prevent 
any such consequence I have sent this Mefutation after R. S. 
his Resolution, not doubting but it will clearly shew the invalidity 
of whatsoever he hath endeavoured to bring for the confirmation 
of his novel assertion. 

To the I. section, or Preface, I answer nothing, because it is 
only an Addresse, and pretends not to any part of the proof. 

Of the II section, the title is this (The true time of Xt.’s 
Nativity evidenced). In this I desire to joyne issue, and deny 
that any evidence of Xt.’s Nativity is to be found in this section, 
which is the body of his Resolution. ‘This argument runs thus; 
the Conception of Jhn. Bapt. was in the month of June: there- 
fore the Conception of Xt. (not the Birth,) was in 10th the 
6th month after June. 

The consequence I acknowledge without any further dispute, 
and therefore shall not at all question the proof. Jf Jhn. the Bt.’ 
can be proved out of Scripture to have been conceived in June, 
I will not deny but our Saviour was conceived, and consequently 
will confesse, that he was not Borne in Dec. 

But the Antecedent is in no wise to be admitted, wherefore I 
absolutely deny that it can be proved out of Scrip. that Jhn. Bt. 
was conceived in June, and therefore to your Argument, con- 
tained in the second part of the I. section, which endeavours to 
prove the Antecedent, I answer thus: 

The argument, so much of it as is taken out of Scrip. is no 
more than this : 

The course of Abiah was the 8 course, 1 Chr. xxiv. 10. 

Zacharias was of the course of Abiah, Luke i. 5. 

After the course of Abiah Jhn. Bt. was conceived, Luke i. 26. 

Niran, (or Abed,) was the jirst month of the year, Ex. xi. 2. 
Xu. 4. , 

Now if all these propositions taken out of these severall places 
of Scripture be reduced into forme, the Argument will run thus : 

The course of Abiah was the 2 course of Priests, 2 Ch. 

Zacharias was of the course of Abiah. Luke. Ergo, Zach. was 
of the 8 course of the Priests. | 

_ This syllogism I acknowledge to be very good, and therefore 
shajl take the conclusion for a truth: only this I must have leave 
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to put in by the way—If the course remained in the same order 
in the daies of Herod, in which they were instituted by K. David; 
for being this cannot be proved out of the Script. and being 
possible that in so long time, and so many confusions, the order 
might be altered: therefore, though the premises be both in the 
Script., yet the conclusion is not altogether of Script. authority. 

But being Josephus hath witnessed, that the order was not 
altered, I admit the conclusion as a truth; which being admitted, 
the next syllogism will be this : | 

‘The course of Zachariah was the 8 course of the Priests. 

Jhn. Bt. was conceived at the end of the course of Zachariah. 
Luke. Ergo, Jhn. Bt. was conceived at the end of the 8 course 
of the Priests. 

This syllogism I likewise willingly admit; but being this has 
not yet made-an end of the question, we must thus proceed : 

The end of the 8 course of the Priests was in June. | 

Jhn. Bt. was conceived at the end of the 8 course of the Priests. 

Ergo, Jhn. Bt. was conceived in June. 

Without this syllogism it is evident that the question is not 
proved at all; and by this syllogism, if it be good, it is as evident, 
and I doe freely acknowledge, that the question is by the Resolver 
fully proved. But to this I answer: 

The minor, or second proposition, I acknowledge, as being the 
conclusion of the former syllogism, which I before admitted.. 
But the former proposition, or major, I absolutely deny to be 
formally or virtually contained in the Scriptures, and consequently 
I afhrm the conclusion not to be proved by this argument out 
of Scripture. 

All the Scripture, which is brought by the Resolver to prove 
the major, are two places out of Lxodus, from which it is truly 
collected, that Miran, or Abeb, was the first month of the year: 
so that his argument runs thus : , 

Niran, (or Abeb,) was the first month of the year, Ex. xii. 2, 

Xl. 4. 

Ergo, the end of the 8 course of the Priests, was in June. 

This is all which he brings out of the Script. to prove this 
Prop. and every one sees that of itself this proves it not. ‘There- 
fore the Resolver, in his discourse, hath not proved out of the 
Scriptures that Jhn. Bt. was conceived in June, which he 
undertook to prove. 

But though he have not proved his assertion out of the Scripts., 
yet I must confesse he addeth that of his owne, without any 
authority of Scripture, or any other Authour, which if it were in 
the Script. might prove his assertion to be of Script. truth, and 
of Divine Authority; or if it were in any other good Authours, 
might make probable, according to the authority of the Authour. 

Now that which thus he adds, or I said of his own, consists of 
these two particulars : 
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1. That the first course began alwaies at the beginning of the 
first month of the yeare : 

2. That each course continued a fortnight, and so the 24 courses 
made up a full compleatt yeare, and consequently that the end 
of the 8 course was at the end of the 4 month which was 
June, 

But this addition of the Resolver is not only not to be found in 
the Word of God, or in any other authour of any Antiquity ; 
(as I presume), but is in itself considered apparently false, for 
12 fortnights doe not make an Hebrew year, nor 2 fortnights a 
Hebrew mt. Suppose then that the course of Jocarib, or the first 
course should be the first day of Adeb, and that day fortnight 
to the 15 day of Abeb the 2 course, and so successively to the 
ende of the 24 courses, it is evident that all the courses would be 
gone over in 336 daies, for 14 times 24 make precisely 346. But 
even in the lunar yeare of the Hebrews, without aly intercala~ 
tion, there are contained no lesse than 354 daies. So that of 
necessity there must be 18 daies left at the ende of the yeare 
without any course of Priests, and consequently the daily sacri- 
fice must cease, for the constant performance of which these 
courses were instituted, which of itselfe is most false, or the 
first course must then begin againe, which is most contradictory 
to the first part of the Resolver’s addition, viz. That the first 
course always begins with the first day of the first month. 

But the truth is, these parts of the Resolver’s addition doe 
not only (taken joyntly together) include a manifest repugnancy, 
(which proves but one of them false,) but each of them seve- 
rally is not onely destitute of any proofe in the Holy Writ, or 
other good authority ; but will appear by itself to be false, by 
as good authority as can possibly in such a case be had. 

Josephus, a learned Jew, who was himself a Priest, and one of 
the course of Jocarib, the onely man upon whose authority the 
continuation of the order in the courses from Solomon’s institu- 
tion, to the destruction of the second ‘Temple, (without which 
the very first part of the Resolver’s argument signifies nothing) 
this Josephus, I say, tells us plainly, that David instituted these 
courses of the Priests, not for a fortnight together, but a weeke. 
His words are these in II. Chap. of the 7 Booke of the Jewish 
Antiquities, [VII, XIV. p. 327. ed. Hudson] asdrage 62 [te H.] 
pelay matory Ciaxovercas TH Osw en nespass Oxo, and cusB&rou emi 
cabBarov. 1.e. David appointed one family in its. course to 
minister unto the Lord for 8 daies, from Sabbath to Sabbath. 
“He calls (indeed) the space of time allotted to each course 
8 daies, reckoning (according to their manner) both the day they 
began, and the day they ended their service, which is evident 
by the words that immediately follow them from Sabbath te 
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Sabbath. And therefore it is said, Luke 2.21. When 8 daies 
were accomplished for the Circumcision of the child, his name was 
called Jesus ; whereas he was circumcised on the 8 day, and 
so there were but 7 compleat daies from his Nativity to his 
Circumcision. So the courses of the Priests are said to minister 
8 daies, whereas they began their service on the Sabbath, and 
ended the same time of the day the next Sabbath, which is but 
the space of 7 compleat daies. "Which is most evident out of 
a booke of theirs extant called NyWay “DD Sepher Maamadoth : 
i.e, the book of their services, or their liturgy, which is divided 
into seven parts containing the service of the 7 daies, ‘The 
courses then were not for a fortnight, but for a weeke, as Theo- 
phylact upon’ St. Luke hath well observed, saying, ‘O oropay 
Thy vaby T2Acoac naTeoTHTE nal etnusolas, 0 dot EBlouaducr 1. e. Solo» 
mon when he had finished the Temple appointed also the courses, 
that is to say, the weekes. 

And this may be further evidenced yet out of the Word of 
God, for at the same time that the Priests were divided into 24 
courses, the Levites were divided so likewise for their attendance 
on the Priests. 1 Chron. 23, 6. of which Josephus speaks very 
expressly. (Ibid.) 

"Emolnse 08 nal rie Aeviribos Quays eixoor peony xal reoonpa, xo 
HANPUT ALLEY KUTA TOY aDTOY aveBnoay TpOmoY Tails Thy leocmy edye- . 
pici eat nysseas oxo [Ibid.J i.e. David divided also the tribe of 
Levi into 24 parts, who by lot kept. these courses for 8 dates 
after the manner of the courses of the Priests. ‘The Levites then 
were divided after the same manner with the Priests, and kept 
the same courses. But the Levites’ courses were but weekly, as 
appears | Chron. 9.25. And their Brethren (viz. the Levites) 
which were in their villages were to come after 7 dates from time 
to time with them, therefore the courses of the Priests were 
weekly. And this weeke began alwaies on the Sabbath day, as 
appears by the words of Josephus, amb cuBCarov énl caBRaroy, and 
out of Sepher Maaboth, in which are these words; 
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i.e. And on the Sabbath day they added one benediction to the 
course that went off. 

Now being every course began on the Sabbath day, and the 
first day of the month began on any day of the weeke as well as 
the Sabbath, and being all these weekly courses were compleated 
in 168 daies, (for 7 times 24 make so many,) and then to begin 
again, that there might be no intermission of the service of God 
therefore the first course could not be tied to the beginning of 
any month, much less to the beginning of the yeare. ‘The truth 
of all which any man miust at first of necessity confesse, who 
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has but observed how exact the Jewes were in keeping these 
courses, and how loose in the observation of their. months and 
yeares. 

By all which it is clearly demonstrated, (as farre as matters of 
this nature are capable of demoristration,) that the severall courses 
of the Priests instituted by David did not continue for a fort- 
night together. Neither did the first course of Jocarib alwaies 
begin with the first month Nisan or Abib. Without which pro- 
positions granted to be true (as they are most certainly false) 
all which the Resolver brings out of the Scripture, doth not 
prove any such thing, as that John Baptist was Plea mn 
June. 

From hence I conclude that the Resolver’s argument doth not 
prove that our Saviour was conceived in Dee., because the ante- 
cedent of the argument is not proved, wiz. that John Baptist was 
conceived in June. 

To the III. Section by way of postscript, in which he endea- 
voureth to shew, that St. Chrysostome was the occasion of 
this errour, who supposed Zachary to be the High Priest, I 
answer : 

That Saint Chrysostome did thinke <achary was the High 
Priest, is true, and that that opinion of Saint Chrysostome is 
Jalse, 1 confesse : But that that opinion was the occasion of observ- 
ing the 25 day of Decemb. for Xt.’s Nativity, I absolutely deny. 
And this the Resolver doth not, cannot prove. 

For that which was observed before Saint Chrysostome’s 
time, could not be occasioned by any opinion of Saint Chrysos- 
tome. 

But the observation of the 25 of Dec. for the Natzvity of 
our Saviour was before Saint Chrysostome’s time. 

Therefore the observation of the 25 of Dec. for the Nativity 
was not occasioned by any opinion of Saint Chrysostome, and 
consequently not by that opinion of his that Zachary was the 
High Priest. 

The major is without all question true. The mznor is as cer- 
taine out of antiquity. But I shall only prove it by Saint Chry- 
sostome’s owne testimony, who in a sermon preached upon 
this day at Antioch, declares, that he was not the authour, nor 
occasion of the celebration of tt, but that he received it from the 
Church of Rome, who by an ancient tradition had long observed 
it. His words are these : [Vol. V.P.419. Par. 1636.] Aare 
oxaue, xa) Ly) amlorss, Ors THOR TOY axpiGars TUUTA ElOOT HY, xal THY 
mOAW. xelyyy olxouVT WY, muperrpbceuns y THy husoay.1.e. But heare and 
believe that we have received this day, (25 of Dec.) from those 
whch have exact knowledge of these things, and inhabit that 
citie, (Rome),-where the censual tables were extant, in which 
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our Saviour’s Nativity was described. Oi} yao éxei BrarglGovrec, 
dvwhey nal éx maraiag mupaddrens attiy emiteAotyres, abrol viy 
airys uly ty yySouw Ciexéuspavro. [Ibid.] For they which live 
there, having a long while by an ancient tradition celebrated this 
day, have now at last transmitted the knowledge of it to us. Thus 
the Easterne Church, and particularly St. Chrysostome, received 
this day from the Western Church, and conseqnently St. Chry- 
sostome by his errour was no occasion of the celebration of the 
25 day of December, "“Ozeo ess bcigas. 





LEXICOGRAPHICAL THINTS TO THE EDITORS 
OF STEPHENS “GREEK THESAURUS.” 


To THE Eprror oF THE CLASsICAL JOURNAL. 





I exc leave to trouble you with a few remarks on the in-— 
tended Edition of Stephens’ Greek Lexicon, which occurred on 
the perusal of Lorp Grenvitie’s Letter in the Eighth 
Number of the Classical Journal. His Lordship observes * the 
size of your book is a very minor consideration’—now I must 
differ from his Lordship on this, in my opinion, at least, 
very important circumstance. It appears to me that the folio 
volume is prejudicial to the reader, not merely to his general 
health, by crushing the chest, and inducing pectoral complaints, 
for that would be atrifle, only suffering an early martyrdom in the 
good cause; but by putting an early period to literary labor, by 
the destruction of the eyes themselves. Now let a person, with 
rather short vision, take a large folio, and he will find the pe- 
rusal of it attended with more labor and fatigue to his eyes, 
than that of a quarto or octavo. When bent over a folio, especially _ 
an editio princeps with the luxury of broad margins, the reader 
must either frequently change his seat, to accommodate the focus 
of vision to the high and low lines of the same page, or the 
eye itself must be thrown into stronger action to produce the 
same effect; the consequence of which will be, too great an 
influx of blood to the internal parts of the eye, headache and 
motbid sensibility to light. So convinced am I of the pernicious 
effects of tall volumes, that, in defiance of the imputation of 
barbarism, I had the delightful margins of Boerhaave’s edition 
of Areteus pared down to render it more comfortable to read. 
If these remarks be just, a moderate-sized quarto will be at- 
tended with less injury to the sight than a folio; and an octavo, 
when laid steady on a table, not improperly held vacillating in 
the hands, is still less injurious; but owing to the inconvenient 
number of volumes requisite, the quarto form, in the present 
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case, ought to be preferred. From the badness of the paper 
and smallness of the type in the generality of Lexicons, one 
would infer, that the Editors meant them for the use of the 
young and strong-sighted only, to the exclusion of the middle- 
aged and spectacle-user; but if the type be accommodated to 
the eye of the mzddle-aged, it will certainly be more comfortable 
and less hurtful to the eye of the young." 

By the republication of Stephens, you prepare a treat for the 
learned of Europe; but oughtnot ourown schools to claim some at- 
tention? The want of a good school lexicon is generally admit- 
ted, though opinions vary with regard to the propriety of explain- 
ing the Greek words in Latin, or in a modern language. But 
it appears absurd to explain, or rather translate a Greek word 
by an obscure Latin word, which may render a dictionary need- 
ful. That the Latin is incapable of accurately explaining the 
Greek idiom, appears tacitly acknowledged by those who adhere 
to the old plan. Damm, in his invaluable lexicon, frequently 
explains in German. A‘mil. Porter also gives French transla- 
tions; and Viger follows the same mode, which, had he done 
so more generally, would have added much to the comfort of 
the student. lLennep, p. 632. on the Greek article, observes— 
<s Latine explicari satis non potest: nam cum omnibus suis copiis, 
ne Cicero quidem quidquam subministrabit quod cum articulo 
Graco comparari queat; verum nos Belge rem facile percipiemus.” 
Perhaps no modern language is capable of expressing, accurately, 
the niceties of the Greek particles, but we may make a more 
Satisfactory approach, by using the Latin, where it expresses the 
sense more briefly, accompanying it with a translation, or para- 
phrase in familiar language. On the continent, the plan of 
explaining the Greek in a modern idiom has been adopted with 
advantage. Dillenius and Vollbeding have published Greek- 
German Lexicons: and various Chrestomathias, on the plan of 
-Dalzel’s Collectanea, explaining one or more authors, have 
given to the German student great facilities in acquiring the 
Greek. 

In 1796 and 1801, the industrious Uaas. as Schneider terms 
him, published his « vollstandiges griechisch-deutsches Worter- 
buch,” Leipsig. 2 vols. 8vo., in which he took Ernesti for his 





1 I cannot refrain from adding a hint respecting the sight, which may per- 
haps be of some use: when the student has strained .his eyes by close and 
long reading, aad secks relief by walking abroad, let him not indulge in the 
distant prospect, at least not hastily, but rather allow the eye to wander 
incuriously, over a space not much exceeding what he has so long accus- 
tomed himself to. It may perhaps be unnecessary to caution against reading 
in the open. air, or in a strong light of any kind. Powerful stimuli require 
répetition and eventually destroy the organ. 
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model, adding the historical and geographical part, which the 
latter had omitted. ‘Vhe words are explained in German, and 
the work is highly spoken of; but the author’s predilection for 
Oriental learning, has led him to neglect plain and obvious 
etymologies, in order to derive Greek words from an Hebrew 
origin. On this subject, Schneider remarks thatin the present 
day he would not have suspected any philologist of attempting 
to refer Greek roots to an Hebrew source; had not, in addition 
to Uaas and Hetzel, La Riviere, in France, followed this plan. 
In the lexicon of Uaas, in order to spare room, the unchange- 
able part of the word is not repeated in the derivative, but is 
supplied by a dash placed before the termination —this mode is 
followed by Schneider, but it is troublesome, and has rather a 
disagreeable effect. 

In 1797 the first vol. of Schneider’s Lexic. came out, and in 
the following year the second, forming two 8vo vols. of 2000 
pages. In 1802 a kind of abridgment of this work was made 
by Riemer, under the direction of Schneider, « Kleines Grie- 
chrisch-deutsches Nandurrterbuch. Ein auszug aus J. G. Schnei- 
ders,” &c. Jena, in 2 vols. Svo. and containing 1500 pages. In 
the Introduction, the author offers some new ideas upon the 
Greek grammar, and respecting the study of the language. 

In 1805 and 6, the second edition of Schneider was published 
in two 4to, vols; containing upwards of 1400 pages. This 
Lexicon has eclipsed every one, which has appeared since the 
great work of Henry Stephens, and excites a regret that the 
German language is not more cultivated in this country, to 
render this work of general service. Besides the above, two 
Greek Latin Lexicons have appeared in Germany, “ Zimmermanni 
Lexicon, Gr. et Lat.” 2 vols. 8vo. 1771. and “ Bornii Nomencla- 
tor seu Lexicon manuale Ling. Gr.” 8vo. Lipsie. 1798. Of 
this, however, which follows the order of Ernesti, only one 
volume has come out. 

In France, Lexicography has, within these six years, made 
much progress: in 1806, an improved edition of Schrevelius was 
published at Paris by Jannet, which is said to be the most 
correct reprint of this work that has yet appeared, and is en- 
riched by 2000 words extracted from Ernesti. In 1807 Que- 
non published his Dictionnaire Grec-Francois, containing nearly 
1600 8vo pages. M. ‘Thory, Librarian to the Imperial Library, 
contributed largely to the execution of this work, and nearly 
the whole was revised by the celebrated Villoison, The Nomen- 
clature of Schrevelius forms the basis of this work, except where 
occasional alterations were thought necessary. Though it is cer- 
tainly a much more useful manual to the student than its — 
prototype, by giving the meaning of each word more copiously 
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in intelligible French, not in cramped Latin, yet a number of 
the examples are omitted, and the various forms of the verb, 
irregular tenses and dialectic changes are less frequently noticed 
than in the edition by Hill, used in this country. It is, however, 
a useful work, and may prove still more so when the French 
Greek part, mitch is promised, shall appear. 

In 1809, Planche published his Dictionnaire Grec-Francois, 
composé sur l’ouvrage intitulé Thesaurus Lingue Grece de 
Henri Etienne. ‘This work consists of 1461 large octavo pages, 
each divided into three columns. It professes to give all the 
words of the different ages of the Greek language, their Ety- 
mology, their primary and figurative sense. ‘The various accep- 
tations of each word are illustrated by copious examples : idio- 
matic expressions and phrases are abundantly introduced, and 
the various irregularities of the verbs, and the significations of 
the different moods are carefully marked. This work is, as yet, 
scarcely known in England; but, from its copiousness and 
neatness of execution, it is highly deserving of a place in our 
schools. It is not, like Schrevelius, a dry vocabulary, but is 
rendered amusing by various entertaining extracts, and by fre- 
quent explanations of Grecian manners and customs, A Greek 
English lexicon, modelled after the present work, would be an 
invaluable present to our youth. It might, perhaps, be an im- 
provement to add to it, the appendix, or analytical part annexed 
to the first edition of Professor Schneider’s Greek Lexicon, con- 
sisting of 125 pages, and containing the solution, and expla- 
nation, of dificult and unusual forms and flexions of words, 
used by Historians and Poets, and particularly, smoothing those 
difficulties occasioned by the various dialects. 


S.S. May 17, 1813. T. M.W. 
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* * Wehavemade arrangements for collecting an account of 
ALL Manuscripts on the above departments of Literature, 
which at present exist in the various Pusiic Lisra- 
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rites 72 Great Britain. We shall continue them 
ineach Number till finished, when an Invex shall be 
given of the whole. After which we shall collect an 
account of the Manuscripts in the Rovau and InpeeE- 
RIAL LrBrarizEs on theContinent. Any communications 
Jrom our Friends, may be of assistance to our under- 
taking. 








BRITISH MUSEUM. 
Nios 4b: 
BIBLIOTHECA MSS. REGIA’. 


Codices BManugseriptt Wiblict Graeci, 





1. Brerza Greca, Literis majusculis exarata, Sec. IV, 
fi D. V. VI. VIL. VILL.)* 


Obss. This is the celebrated Codex Alexandrinus. It is written upon 
vellum, in uncial, or capital letters, without marks of aspiration, accents, 
or intervals between the words, and has very few abbreviations. It consists 
of four volumes in quarto. The three first contain the whole of the ca- 
nonical and apocryphal scriptures of the Old Testament, and the fourth 
volume the New Testament, with the epistles of Clement of Rome. Its 
age, history, and importance, have been discussed by most of the eminent 
Biblical Scholars of Europe, viz. by Walton, Hody, Mill, Grabe, Wetstein, 
Michaelis, and very particularly by Dr. Woide, who published, with types | 
cast for the purpose, at a very considerable expense, a fac-simile of the. 
text of the New Testament, letter for letter, and line for line, and with 
all the obliterations occasioned by time, and the restorations made 
by a modern hand, very particularly noticed. In 1812, a fac-simile of the 
Book of Psalms was printed with Dr. Woide’s types, by the Reverend H. H. 
Baber, a Librarian of the British Museum, who. has issued proposals for. 
publishing a fac-simile ofa larger portion of this highly important Manu- 
script, viz. the Pentateuch. 

The Codex Alexandrinus arrived in this country in the year 1628, as a 
present to King Charles I. from Cyrillus Lucaris, Patriarch of Alexandria, 
and afterwards of Constantinople, where, after various persecutions, he was 








1 The Royal Library consists of near 2,000 volumes in Manuscript, collected 
by the Kings and Queens of England, from a very early period up to the reign 
of George II. wheu the whole of the Royal Books were deposited in the British 
Museum. 

* Mark of reference to the place of the Manuscript in the Library. 
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strangled. His motive for transferring this venerable Manuscript to Ene- 
land, after it had been for many centuries the revered treasure of the 
Greek Church, was with the pious motive of providing more effectually for 
the better preservation of so valuable a Record of Christianity, against the 
barbarous fury, and jealous spirit of Mahometan superstition, to which it 
was hourly exposed ina land of deluded infidels. In the year 1753, this Ma- 
nuscript, with the whole of the library of the Kings of England, was removed 
to the British Museum. 


2. Liber Ruth, Regum bri IV. Paralipomennon, Esdre, Ais- 
there, Maccabeorum hbri LIL. Aisthere iterum, diversus a 
priore, et Esaie. Sec. XIV. [1 D. I1.] 


Obss, This Manuscript is written in cursive Greek with accents, stops, and 
considerable abbreviations. [t contains some very remarkable various read- 
ings, and has been carefully collated by Dr. Holmes, for his laborious edi- 
tion of the Septuagint, now in the course of publication. It belonged ori- 
ginally, as appears from a Greek inscription ina recent hand, on the first 
leaf, to the Monastery of the Holy Trinity, in the Island of Calchea. 


3. Prophetarum minorum et majorum prophetia. [1 B. IL] 


Obss. This Manuscript is a small folio, fairly written upon vellum about the 
12th century. By asecond hand are written in the margin notes as far 
as the Prophet Isaiah. 


4. Psalterium Grecum. Sec. XI. [2 A. VL] 


Obss. It is asmall duodecimo, written upon vellum, inlaid in paper. Its 
contents are, Ist, A Prologue upon the Prophet David. 2d, The History 
of the Psalter from Josephus. 3d, St. Athanasius’s Epistle to Marcelli- 
nus, in praise of the Psalter, abridged. 4th, The Prayer to our Lord Jesus 
Christ. 5th, The Prayerto the Virgin Mother. 6th, The Book of Psalms, 
which concludes with the spurious Psalm of David, upon his conquering 
Goliath. 7th, The Songs of Moses. 8th, The Prayer of Anne, the mother 
of Samuel. 9th, The Prayer of the Prophet Habakkuk. 10th, The Prayer 
of Esaias. 1ith, The Prayer of Jonas. 12th, The Prayer of the Three 
Children, and the Hymn of the same. 13th, Magnificat et Benedictus. 


5: Solomonis Proverbia, Ecclesiastes, ef Cantica Canticorum. 


Sec. XIV. [1A.XV.] 


Odss. This Manuscript is in’ quarto, written upon paper. The Greek 
is accompanied throughout with a latin version in parallel columns, and 
with an exposition in Greek on the Canticles. 


6. S. Pauli, Jacobi, Petri, Johannis, et Juda, Epistola. Sec. 
oF a i 0 


Obss. The Prologue of Euthalius, the Deacon, precedes the epistles. 
This Manuscript is written on paper, and is in a very tender and imperfect 
state, having been damaged by fire, and still more so by damp. 
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ACCOUNT OF CAMBRIDGE HONORS. 





Ir the following comparative view of the great rivals of this 
University should be inserted in your work, you will thereby 
gratify many, besides your well-wisher, 


Cambridge, May 18, 1813. C. Las 
SS. Trin. Coll. Coll): ‘Divi dhe Honors gaimeaiagaaie 

whole University. 
4 g2Yuor gS 902 2 5 ' Oe 
i ee ge ata Rie) Sees ihe GP eae ee 
1760 24 18 29 9 ‘0 41 $88 49 + 0 163 150 209 18 0 
1770.46.) 35 45 ae 68 Ti 76 10 4. 276 265 325 38 4 
1780 70 SOU Ole oO 109 100 96 19 6 410 397 4AT 58 24 
£790 200 197.097 421539 £45°418°1165.214 12 565 549 566 738 44 
1800 152 124 121 23 20 181 144 197 27 16 724 708 676 98 64 
1810 200 165 137 31 25 215 370 445.51) 22 874 855 767 118 84 
1813 220 176 150 35 28 296 182 148 32 24 921 902 801 124 90 


Upon looking over the above list, it will be seen that Trinity 
College has gained wonderfully upon its rival since the year 17905 
indeed, at that period, it could hardly have been expected that in 
23 years it would have so nearly equalled it in the number of 
Wranglers and Senior Optimes, and have exceeded it in that of 
Junior Optimes, Chancellor’s Medallists, and Smith’s Prizemen— 
The Johnians yet have to boast of their superior number of 
Senior Wranglers, but in every other respect (save the Hulsean 
Prizemen, and the honors already noticed,) they are inferior to 
Trinity. Long may the honorable rivalry be kept up between 
the noble champions; and may their contention be the means’ of 
maintaining the exalted rank, which this University at present holds 
in every part of the world, among the ‘ Seminaries for sound 
learning and religious education !” 
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In Tragicorum Gracorum Carmina Monostropha Commentarius 
auctore G. B. 





‘Vide No. ult. p. 167. 





H actenus de /Eschyli Cantibus est dictum. Ad Sophoclem 
pergo. Cujus inter fabulas tria tantummodo. carmina_ exstant 
Monostropha, a Botheo et Erfurdtio in Antistropha, Musis invitis, 
disposita. Judicet lector Diva Critica mihi magis, necne, arrideat. 
Sic lego Trach. 205. et seqq. 


OTe. &. AVTIOTP. 
*Avororvgaru douos eherrioiwe- év 03 rov sudagerpay ee 
3 ~ 7 , 
by GAaAaYEIS* OMaUrAG gations Ipoo- 
, ~ 
xray- tarayv vow Tady aveyerw, Bod- 
~ 5 
ya uaiuos aprévey irw, 3 re, maghévos, tay” Agrepsy 6 
F , 
orp. B. autiotp. B. 
Sees 5) 4 + eed ? IDI 9 4 
6wormopov ehady Godoy QEIDOM’s 000 amwmoropects 
eugh mupgac, ’Ogruyi« Ateuov, wo xoipav’, gudc, 
oieréas Te vOuhas Q ide, dpivas dvatapacces 12 
>» S # f e 5) y , 
evav, aeTi Baxyiay Uro- em w00s. 


oT peduy apsrrav, iw moscry. 

Hos > ? Jy» 3 4 : 

105 & dian yovas, Tad avringupa, 

PIN Gea) . f 7 > > o 

idod, ool Brémew mapect’ évaoyi. 16 

V.1. Ald. dvorcrvgers depeorg Br. cvorcrvzace dowe:. Veram scripturam 

indicant /Eschylea xereacavgdrw in Agam. 1117. et érorcrvgérw im 
Choeph. 940, In hisce formulis semper fere Aoristus lmus comparet. 
cf. Heraclid. 752. "Iaxyicur’ oveava Herc. F. 783..’Avayogevocnr’ cyutale 
V. 2. Pro o ptrardvypepos, quod nemo intelligit, dedi orcevaw viePess. 
Habet Sophocles in Cid. 'T. 187. yaeus cuavaes ubi vocem exponunt 
Scholia per cpecdgoos, cpeoPwves, Quis nescit quoties pueri et virgines 
Apollinem et Dianam concelebrare dicantur. V. 3. Vice xowos, 
quod superfluum est post suavara, dedi xd@os vocem letitie concinen- 
tem. Vid. Beckii Indicem. V. 5. E xgocreray spect erul meorraray vopew. 
Redde view numeris, ut sepe alibi. V.6. Vulg. avaéyer’? @: voces 
conjunxi ; nam Measéy (vulgo Maszve Mosy’) hic sonat Pean hymnus 
non Deus. V.8. Vice duPirveo dedi zu@i rveds : juxta altaria pro 
more Chorus stabant. In Herc. F. 688. corrigunt vv. DD. &uQi rugis 
in re simili. Mox ’Ogrvyiay nemo expedivit: adscriptum « in » fluxit : 
tertium casum sine prepositione ¢ amant Poete: vid. Bentl. ad. 
Callimach. Lavacr. Pall. 18. V.9. Quantum friget istud -ycirovas ! 
quod nunc fortasse intelligi potest, transposito vocabulo ‘Ogruyia, 
olim captu difficillimum. Revosni eierees. Adi Runkenii Epist. Crit. 
p- 142. ed. 2. qui vocem eandem Callimacho restituit vice sivirsus, 
V. 11. Ald. civ adasy o riguwe ras indis Peer s doy pe avarapdcon. At 
Scholia ita se habent, "Q srigawe, & wtrt @ “Heaxasis o Aiwvvcs. Verum 
unde, queso, Scholia illud & Asyvvce hauserunt. ‘Nondum Bacchi 
mentionem ullam Chorus predixerat.. Hanuserunt, ni fallor, e voce 
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AYAION (sic enim AYAON emendavi ad Troad. Append. p. 127. B.) 
unde corrigas et intelligas Scholiaste verba. *2 cvgaws, @ Ades ipyour 
Atavuce, 4 @ Heaxrtis. Quod ad Avesos Bacchi cognomen idem bis 
Plutarcho restitui debet ut monuit’ Wyttenbachius ad p. 68. D. 
Quod ad xo:gdéve pro sigue vid. Bl. ad Prom. 994. Denique pro svt 
fe 6 xicods dedi eddy deleta xsoces. g]. vid. Hesych. De articulis e Lyrico 
Carmine expulsis non est quod dicam. . ag 

Alter exstat Cantus Choricus ejusdem fabule sic disponendus. 


V. 881. et sqq. 
aNTIOTO. O. 

TP. orovoevros ev toe oidjoou 3 

XO: rad’ Emeides oby paraiay 


OTe. Os: 

TP. oyerriwrara oonte WOKE 
xe wre Ym OC orge Tae Wy 

XO, cine, TH moom, youve, TOY TPA~ 


xe UBouw : 7 
orp. B. avriotp. B. 
TP. éxeidovr ws Oh mAycla mapac- TP. adr} mpds adrijs seloomoieiras 
TATIS. : rede | 
XO. tis jv; még; éo', etme 6 XO.ti dwveig; TP. caddy 8 
ore. y. avTIOTe. ty’ 
autyy Siniotwoe Tid alr TP. xcxds Evveirs Qumos 7 dan 
Bedous* | yorot. 


XO. mag tunraro wyude XO. & véopros Epivvoy 

moos baverw baveroy Tole be Sdmois erexev 

aT Ao LOVE ; erexev peyaray 

Viitt. Vulgo Vyerrwmrce ree wees ye mong. At Schol. 4aée m eos Thy 
avaietow. legebat igitur gorge. WVocem cognatam ame ab antiquis 
in hac re fuisse usurpatam ostendit Wyttenbachius ad. Plutarchum, 
p- 170. B. V. 4. Erfurdtium sequor. Vulgo @ pore. Ultimuss 
quem innui ab Editoribus pessime tractatum, Cantus Choricus_ Sopho- 
cleus est in Philoct. 1169 et sqq. Et tamen is nullo negotio ad pristr- 
nam formam revocandus est. 


- ~ “ 
Pir. w AwoTE Td moly Evtdmmy, The WAETAS ¢ 
/ 3 2 ~ 5) y 
Th mh elpyarw; ti tour tAskas Voraroy ; 
2 wel 
QVTIOTO. &« 


OTP. a. | 
MAA TAACIOY AAy= iwpeey ovy iy’ H- 11 
Ne Umeuvaras® poly TETUNT A VAS" 
Towanda yaiay oruryepay 5 DI, wh mpds apatov Aids GA- 


bycst XO. wstpiat> PI. iw Fevor 14 
pelvate moos Ozav* XO. Oposis 5 
PI. mois, th B er’ By Biw ce revg- 
w petomiv Taras; Bévos 


+ > 7 FEUS / 
nAmicas av maAW we amak- 
4 4 ~ if 
ev.; XO, T0de yap vow xpatioT= 
> \ ~ , > »f 
ov. DI. ago voy we AgimeT 7- 


by. XO. gira traiira wos wagyyy- 


eidcs ExdvTs TE TEATOENY, 10 
A0~ 
op. B. 
XO. Padi wy ob rarnv ws oF xXE- 
Asdomev* 


PI. ovdemer’ obdémor’ io$s ae 
Zucredoy* | EQS. 


Th pekovres x.T.A.—— usque ad Gposiv. 


ter’ earnruees aubic. & 18 
emwbis. a. 

dotiotp: Be 
a Salwoye amoAwar 6 TaAas* GAN’ 


> el v4 s > fhe ; 
wo Eevod ey YO LOL BUYOS OpEEwTe 
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909. & mughdpos aorepomntys XO. moioy épeig 08 eros; BI, a2 
dos ei wobsy 
H yevuv 7 Bedzooy TI moomswsyars 34 
XO. pebeleic tive oo} Toeheeey MOTE; 
I. xpar amo naobpa Ted ? 
vice xeo! 
dobpoy AMO cI" 30 mavre yorwsn. 
XO. ti wore, x.T. A, usque ad finem. erwdds. B. 


VO. Fx ereboes &i cv Tay TUL tAskas Yoreroy: respicit Philoctetes ad 
verba novissima Chori commonefacientis quomodo suas miserias 
Philoctetes evitare potuerit. V. 3. Alterum wéav in Vv. 6, trajeci : 
mox vocibus transposttis mutavi épeot e&ey in ee amdzety. V. 11. taeey 
vulgo reduplicatur, et ov deest. V. 13. Post eAns inseritur ixertva @ 
depravata scriptura vocis ixeciov interpretantis scilicet dgaiov. V. 35. 
Ald. ‘pins. Alii feZeres. IRpse pegelers de quo genere verborum adi 
Pierson. Meer. p> 14. B. V. 37. Ald. Povee Dove vores mon. In particula 
hujus diarii, que prodiit mense Junio A. D. 1810. scripsi. notas quas- 
dam in Sophoclis Philoctetem : ibi conjeci legendum ovie Qovie vorwdn. 
at tunc temporis non perspectam habui, eque ac hodie, metrirationem ; 
alioqui vidissem alterum ove esse delendum. Hac occasione data 
moneo, si cujus id scire intersit, editiones, quas Botheus et Erfurdtius 
procuraverant, mihi ad manus non fuisse notas illas conscribillanti. 
Ne quis igitur me plagii insimulet. Quas conjecturas mihi alteruter 
preripuerit ad v. 156. 367. 1250. 1461. sua secum habeant et 
servent. | 

Nunc ad Euripidem accedo. Carmina ejus nonnulla Monostropha 
sagacitati aliorum commendavi ad Troad. Append. p. 146. quibus 
alia quatuor nunc addi possunt. Verum diu est ut inter meas Schedas 
ea omnia in ordine disposita conjeci, nondum certior factus indicio 
Seidleri in libro de Versibus Dochmiacis peculiariter scripto et edito 
Lipsie anno mpcccxiI. quod Hermannus Cantus Choricos Herculis 
Furentis e numero Monostrophorum exemit. Hermanniane editionis 
exemplar, nondum in has terras importatum, mihi comparare nequeo. 
Ignarus igitur quid inter nos conveniat, quid intersit, et furandi vel 
suspicione immunis, ad meam quoque mentem carmina illa exhibebo, 


vere et ex animo gavisurus si talem Virum mihi consentientem in- 
venero. Sic lege, 


Herc. F. 1016. et sqq. 
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V.2. Pro dgicres, quod nuspiam in malo sensu accipitur, dedi 
‘&Peucros: quam facile excidere potuerit 9, si cum ¢g jungatur, omnes 


norunt. 


B22 is Ni 8e Vulgo "EAAdOs tov Tov Acvdov mraiowy. 


Aliis fortasse placebit égaies. Mihi ned te 


cf. Hippol. 
uplicem articulum 


frustra defendit Seidlerus p. 133. Dici potest rw» red Aarvdev sub- 


Monostropha Commentarius. — 378. 


audito xxide» in oratione quidem soluta; sed articulos Lyrica res- 
puunt. Ante “Eaadd: intellige exw» g: MOX ro} In ore Mutavi.— 
6. Pro droyevet Tyrwhittus idsoyee?: at in talibus usurpant ‘lragici 
avres compositum : cf. supr. 839, acddavrn Dover : Agam, 1582, etdevrcess 
barirors,  Aeschyl. Fragm. Incert. 128. teste Hesychio Adrogiygeores 
woruov: Suppl. 66. avroPevag: similiter adrosvrys, avreoOayns, airoPorrnc, 
evroyele, Quorum omnia exstant apud Sophoclem. Apud Aischylum 
Suppl. 7. reperias adreyews in alio sensu: ‘si quis igitur reponit 
Avrodixei, aliquatenus se tueri poterit auctoritate Hesychii. V. 7. 
Pro évepsver Movexic, quod vel nullo vel humili sensu effertur, reposui 
rsbeeevoy Movowss preebentem materiem Musis: quot poete de Procne 
cecinerint, quis nescit. V. 8. Ald. cexcpecves @ duis: tpse- dedi 
aixipeeves rds dalcus: alti aliter tentant. V. 11. Scaliger restituit 
aesder Vice avddy. V.17. Vice xe, quod metrum non patitur, dedi 
weet, V.19. Pro ixrcdwr Poverv emendavi ad Troad. Append. p. 165. 
x waldwy Qsvov, post ecedem liberorum: cf. infr. 41. Garvey srducvov et 
supr. 1013. Evdsu 2 6 rAjear varvev ov svdaipeove Taidas Povevous 2 MOX 
Ald. eixéiv, H. Steph. et MS. E. ofxav que est. gl. V.25. Vulgo tdécars 
Awbértas. Inserui x. quod sxpe excidit. Hinc corrigit Burneius AE schyl. 
Suppl. 1016. et corrigi debent loca quam plurima Tragicorum. V. 
29, Collato Orest. 141. hic reposui WoPsire vice Boats. V 30. Pro 
Tov svdicevorre Ceci é evdice Tov: MOX bavads ce’ evveds Vice iawwdes r’ evveic. 
V. 33. Vulgo dxcay wer: inepte ; non id timuit Amphitryon ne 
Hercules expergefactus urbem dirueret, verum 2xdes solummodo pa- 
ternas: dedi igitur +a xéas: vid. Porson* apud Monk. Hippol. 182. 
de permutatis wai et row dixi ad Troad. 468. Sed cf. infr.64. V. 34. ‘ 
Ex éxd & erui rad’ 2d, 3; Corrumpitur 2a sepius: vid. ad Troad. Append, 
p.141. V.38. Vulgo adware. At sepe &@ privativum cum ew com- 
mutatur. In Choeph. 643. od @ssorms legitur vice abeeicras. V. 39. Pro 
doe lingua postulat padev vel mox Aero» pro Béaw, Frustra hune 
Yocum allegat Elmsleius ad Heracl. 559. ut probet quod subjunctivus 
singulariter eque ac pluraliter in prima persona usurpari possit, idem 
fere dicturus atque fet us apnd Anglos. V.50. Vulgo. rivals viv, 
EravdCa rixvew orsdeor id peol oiber re weesdds as ek @ weic8v. Horum non- 
nulla metrum indicat abundantia: neque enim quidquam in Anti- 
stropho videtur deesse. Unde venerit imterpolatio, nisi e Persarum 
fine, ubi similia quidem reperias, ignoro. V. 54. Vulgo psqoeras 2 at 
Hercules nova facinora, matre et liberis interfectis, si in se rediret, 
non meditaturus esset. V.56. Vulgatum @ non inteiligo. QOlim 
quidem legebatur obipe. basa) in Orest. 1037. “Arts 7 aT eos cote Sagan" sed 
MSS. wine’ ya do ovxriw. V. 64. Vulgo xorw. vid. ad 33. mox trtrras 
inserut, quod szpe participium sequitur ; -vid. Bl. ad Prom. 802. 

Hec excipiet Carmen Oreste desumtum, quod primus ipse, ni 
fallor, in suos numeros restitui. . Petest quidem mihi preripere Her- 
mannus in dissertatione De Usu Antistrophorum, cujus mentione 
sepius facta mihi salivam movit Seidlerus: sed, nondam libro 
Hermanni inspecto, cupiditatibus meis satisfacere nequeo, mox fortasse 
gaudito meum animum implebo, Viri scripta pervolvens, quicquid 
obganiant homunciones @usrget, de Tragicis et literis Grecis in uni- 


versum plurimum et optime meriti. Interim lege, — 
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Si unquam alias, nunc certe scio mihi Divam Criticem favere, 
Etenim hic Cantus Choricus, diu tenebris obductis, suo tandem nitore 
effulsit. Neque ad rem tantam promovendam verba ne viginti quidem 
per Carmen longissimum mutentur necesse est. In membris senten- 
tiarum trajiciendis, liberiorem viam sum persecutus. Unde perspi- 
citur ut in Epodis id notabile eveniat quod semper duo versus ejusdem 
géneris sibi proxime adhereant. Idem accidit et in Ione; de quo loco 
mox agam. Nunc de mutationibus dicendum est. V. 4. Vulgo 
To res deuibdyovoy xuxvowrigov: quod stare potest. Mihi tamen displicent 
agvsbos et xtxvos bis de reeadem usurpata. Dedi dgvids psyeiows varie : 
cf. Iph. A. 793. TMeargidos Gropévas A’ drav xixvou Aorsadyevos syavov® 
Ei Paris trvpeos vy’ GAO ws ereneyv Ande ce peuysio’ Sevids mrapes-yw Ards orcey 
wrrcebn Deus, tit “Ev dtAross Tiegiony pvbos Tad és avigamous "Hyeyx 
&rAos meee xasgave Sic enim legidebet locus partim ex aliorum partim 
mea conjectura. Scaliger primus vidit ibi excidisse psyticn. V.~ 7. 
Alteram dvcsatvas in ds oAogeévey Mutavi: et MOX erul iw TAdeov EX 
inaguav. V. 14. Pro tx baveron mtPevya dedi dvaros txntPevyee Quoties 
giveros COYrumpatur omnes norunt: vid. ad Phen. 1018.: locus 
Aristophanis, quem ibi innui, est Plut. 886. ubi lege, “AAa’ ovx dvati 
(vulgo dvors) cvxoPdvrov Inyuares. V. 24. Pro xuxad lingua postulat 
xuxAroure: circumdat terras: et Mox irswooptvass TepOsui vice ENoowy. 
V. 51. Hic versus alia quadam sede positus sic legitur——7 xéras 
Pevrysts Pose: sednondum Phryx pugne mentionem fecerat: ideoque 
non habuit quod timeret. Dedi 4 (num) mox @bdva» vice PoBws 
Siloca omnia apud Tragicos allegarim, quibus Qédvw restitui debeat, 
plane molestus fuerim. Uno tantum exemplo contentus ero. In 


Observations, &c. O77. 


Herc. F. 811. lege “H dvovyéves ceventos, “Os viv, odd Oga Vy Pbcéves EsOnPogay 
és cry ayesy Ce eb rrceY et in Strophico Lraerw y ay eDotvy vives : Quod ad sen- 
‘tentiam confer ibid. supr. 728. & yigovres eis Adyov (vulgo nary) Erelyes 
Beoyosoe O aexvay Eee Bier oes (vulgo yemrercas) EsPnOcgosrs : cf. et Electr. 
965. Orest. 1308. Bacch. £25, V. 55. Vulgo a 0¢ Aivov jrancdree mpeare 
d ro widow. At mihi quidem non liquet quid sibi velit tro wtdw.: ibi 
latet icromédz, vox ad rem textoriam pertinens; transposui igitur 
hruxacreet icromioe: quarum vocum altera significat ignum wdlud erectums 
malo navis simile, de quo lana pendebat : altera lina cingentia ipsum colé 
_orbem significat. V.66. Vulgo Berea oBgipece ai ci imserui; gews ob 
pee OMissuM et reposui AAA vice AI AI. De voce dz vid. Bl. ad Prom. 
584. V. 69. Vulgo azxsg pro ccameg: error solennis: Corrige éramte 
in Ged. C. sub finem. V. 78. Vice wegordrogos marebes dedi rarctomdé~ 
soges, Exstat MarecsopdTogos in Nostri Suppl. 628. V. 103. Dedi 
wArobs cujus gl. est éy créyais: corruptela waders: Idem erratum in 106. 
cf. 44. 115. Vulgo izyé quod stare potest: sed adeas Elmsl. ad 
Heracl. 122. Pro ojo; dedi roies ob sequens illud ofos : MOX 0d Atarres vice 
eA \eoros, Nisi # privativa sit longa syllaba. V.139. Ex sore Oy rove erui 
wor yy ideiv: Sepe ‘dev cum adjectivis jungitur cf. Choeph. 174. MegcorPegeis 
xderas ids. V. 142. Ex ’AgsOX huc trajecto et od erui drvos: mox 
AEIAISZomeves ex AEALLDosvos. Ad vivum pingitur ilud trees 
desdiocdeeves, quod sane faciunt ii, qui plagam expectant imminentem. 
154, Vice duclmeo Dadra, quod abundat post ex barcpeay, reposui 
ans duudcwy. Similiter in Orest. 1317. restituitur tnrovgis ode ax 
éupdrov Vice ovcn Jwpdrov: quam conjecturam ad Troad. 950. satis. 
adstruxi Hesychii verbis Tnrougis, waxgobey axa bas Similiter apud 
Hom. Id. X. 454. *Aa’ ovares ab Hesychio interpretatur peaxgdy sits 
exons. LLarpocratio citat ex Demosthene ’Ax® rod wedypearos et Exponit 
per aw. Cf.Soph. CEd. C. 15. aa’ tupcray meorw, procul ab ocults. 
His tandem scriptis video versum a2 me omissum, Tod daz cgevvecy of 
nate oreyas Devyts, qui poni debet ad finem strophe y, .nec tamen 

sibi versum responsurum in Antistropha habet. 

Hec carmina suo ordine excipient reliqua Euripidea Monostropha ; 
et deinceps fortasse Cantus quidam tam Sophoclis tam Euripidis qui 
Anapesti vocantur illegitimi. 


Dabam Etone Aprilis Prid. Kalend. A. D. 1813. 
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OBSERVATIONS 
ON THE 
| Romaic or Modern Greek Language, 
AS IT 1S SPOKEN IN THE IONIAN ISLANDS. 








Extracted from Mr. Waller Wright’s Horz-1onicz. 
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Tue dialect in general use throughout these islands and the adjacent 
part of the continent of Greece is the Doric; but corrupted by the in- 
troduction of a great number of Italian words, and some of Turkish 
origin, which have, for the most part, been naturalized by the addition 
of Greek terminations, 


= 


378 Observations on the Romaic Language. 


The radical words of the modern Greek, in general, bear a near affinity 
to those of the ancient language : and the principal differences between 
the two are those of pronunciation and inflection. 

The first of these is the invariable observance of accent, and disregard 
of quantity ; which, although they may be tolerated in ordinary conversa- 
tion or in the reading of prose authors, by destroying the melody of 
rhythm, considerably detract from the beauties of Homer and Theocritus, 
and are still more sensibly felt in the works of the tragedians and lyric 

0ets. 

‘ It would be too bold to attempt to determine how far the force of the 
vowels, diphthongs, and certain of the consonants in the modern system 
of pronunciation, may correspond with the usage of the classical ages : but 
the difference between the English and Romaic pronunciation of the 
Greek may be principally reduced to the following table : 


e is pronounced asa in the Italian. 


adie ios tet he 4. rhs Ae Ke *-ee*  asu in Italian, or 00 in English. 
} as o without any difference as 
e é 


% 


GO. We hecevencetsposececose to the quantity, and indeed 
frequently inverting it." 


u after a vowel becomes a consonant, and is sounded as v, which sound 

is also common to the 8; thus, BaciAcus is pronounced vasilevs. % is 

a peculiar national letter of a harsh guttural sound, resembling, but 

soneunt more aspirated than the German pronunciation of the letter 
san 

é has the force of the softened th, as in thee, thou, &c. 

With respect to inflection, the modern Greek seems to be very defi-. 
cient ; and indeed that defect is chiefly supplied, as in other modern lan- 
guages, by prefixing prepositions to mark the relations of the substantives, 
and conjunctions to distinguish the moods of the verbs. 

In the latter, the aorist is the past tense most commonly used; and 
the preterite and its derivatives are formed in all the voices respectively, 
by the auxiliaries éyevand elvas. | 

The infinitive is no longer in use, but its place is supplied by ‘va (the 
contraction of ivx) prefixed to the verb in the subjunctive mood; by a 
singular anomaly, however, in conversation, the infinitive mood of the 
verb <ius, is almost the only part used when speaking im the present 
tense. 

Another peculiarity of the modern Greek is the adoption of the inde- 








~ © Thus "Ay$pwzog is pronounced as if written “Av9pomws. 
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finite article, in conformity also with the genius of other European lan- 
guages: vz in the masculine and ic in the feminine serve for all cases 
without any inflection. 

_ In consequence of these differences, the ear which is accustomed to the 
English pronunciation of the Greek language seeks in vain for that full 
sonorous cadence which early habits have taught us to admire, and finds 
in its stead an acute, stridulous combination of sounds, which is far from 
being either agreeable or harmonious; while the mind is disgusted at the 
barbarous structure ofa dialect which confounds the anomalies of ancient 
and modern grammar. 

I do not presume to extend these observations beyond the limits of the 
Tonian islands ; though, from the few opportunities which I have had 
of listening to the conversation of the Albanian soldiery, I believe that, 
as far as relates to pronunciation, they may be equally applicable to the 
people of that district, who are reported, in other respects, to speak the 
Romaic dialect with a degree of purity much nearer to that of the Ancient 
Greek : while (singular as it may appear) the natives of Attica, though 
still remarkable for wit and acuteness of intellect, speak a more barba- 
rous Jargon than even the inhabitants of the [onian Islands. Much has. 
been done, since the first connection of the court of St. Petersburgh 
with the Greeks of the continent, towards purifying the Romaic, and 
reducing it to the form of a regular dialect, and many works in that lan- 
guage have been published at Trieste. 

The Legislative Assembly of the Seven Islands had also decreed, that - 
after ten years no other language should be used in the promulgation of 
the laws, the public records, pleadings, and process of the courts of 
justice. 

What might have been the effect of this regulation it is impossible 
to determine ; but I am much inclined to suspect, that the improve- 
ment of their literature would never have maintained an equal 
pace with the rapid progress of their political corruption. 





Poems, 
BY THE KING OF PERSIA. 





Faru ALI SHAH,’ the powerful monarch who at this time governs 
Persia, is-celebrated for being, not only a munificent patron of learned 
and ingenious men, but himself the author of a Diwan,’ or collection of 
elegies andsonnets. Mr. Morier, in his Travels lately published, (p. 186) 
informs us, that the king’s chief poet receives from his majesty a gold 








I males whe rs called, before he ascended the throne, Ol> LL Baba 
Khan. © | 
2 Ofa Persian Diwan or Deewaun “ys Jgrd the greater part, jn general, con- 


sists of short ghazls J-£ (sonnets or odes.) 
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tomaun"* for every couplet, and once obtained the remission of a consj-. 
derable debt by the composition of seme pleasing verses. The govern- 
ment of Kashan, one of the chief cities in Persia, was the reward of 
tical excellence, according to Mr. Scott Waring, who, in his “ Tour to 
Sheeraz” (chapter xxiv.) has exhibited a specimen of the king’s ama- 
tory productions. 

The four poems, which we subjoin, were first translated into French, 
and there is reason to believe, have not, until now, appeared in the 
English language. For the notes we are indebted to a friend, 


K, 

She, who is the object uf my love, has just declared that she will not 
grant me another kiss, but at the price of my existence. Ah! why have 
JT not a thousand lives that I might sacrifice them all on these conditions. 

The flame, which she has enkindled in my heart, is so bright, that it 
dazzles the universe: it ts a torch inclosed within crystal. This heart 
is a christian temple wherein beauty has established her sanctuary 5 and 
the sighs, which escape from it, are like the Joud-ringing bells.* 

Ah! too fascinating object! how dangerous are thy looks ! they wound 
indifferently the hearts of young and o)d. They are more to be dreaded 
than the fatal arrows of tbe mighty Toos.* | 
_ Debght us with a glimpse of thy lovely form: charm our senses by. 
the elegance of thy attitudes: our hearts ave transported by thy glances. 
The proud peacock, covered with confusion, daxcs not display before 
thee, the rich and pompous varicty of his plumage. 

Thy eben ringlets are chains, which hold monarehs in captivity, and 
make them slaves to the power of thy charms. 

The dust, on which thou treadest, becomes an ornament worthy of 
the imperial diadem of Caus.* Haughty kings now prostrate themselves 
before Khacan,* since he has obtained a favorable look from the object 
of his love. 


: 





* The Tomau -\..,5 1 a handsome gold coin, bearing on one side the 
king’s titles, and, on the other side, a date, with the name ef the city where it 
was struck. It is not equal in thickness te an English Guinea; and in value it is 


something less than a pound. 
> Bells are not used by the Mohammedans in their Mosques, or Mesjeds, but a 


person, called the Mawezn, summons. the people to prayers from a Minareh, or 
tower, at certain stated times. 

a unslo Toos, the son of Nouder, 5 makes a conspicuous figere among 
the princes and warriors celebrated by Ferdoost in his Shaknameh, or “ Book of 
Kings 2” and he is also mentioned in the Chronicle of Tabriz, as a Serhang 


or general, employed by the Persian monarch, Caz Caus, against Afrasiab (King of 
Turcomania) five or six centuries before Christ. : 
+ Supposed to have been Darius, the Mede, by some historians. To the name 


Caus cng the title J. Cai is often prefixed. 
5 "Fhis poetical sarname ouls Khacan, adopted by Fath Ali Shah, signifies 


Emperor or King ; and must wl be confounded with Uslsls Khucani the name 


of another Persian poet, who florished in the sixth century of the Mahommedan 
cara 
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il. 


That blessing, which the fountain of life bestowed in former ages on 
Kkezr,* thy lips can communicate in a manner infinitely more effica- . 
C10Us. 

Nature, confounded at the aspect of thy lovely mouth, conceals her 
rubies within a rock. 

Our hearts, ensnared by those eyes which express all the softness of 
amorous intoxication, are held captive in the dimples of thy chin. 

Love has excited in my soul a fire, which cannot be extinguished :— 
my bosom is become red with flames, like a parterre of roses. This 
heart is no longer mine; it hangs suspended on the ringlets of thy hair: 
and thou, cruel fair! thou piercest it with a glance of thy cold disdain. 
Ah! inquire not into the wretched Khacan’s fate. Thy waving locks 
have deprived him of reason; but how many thousand lovers, before 
him, have fallen victims to the magic of thy beauty ? 


{iL 


My soul, captivated by thy charms, wastes itself away in chains, and 
bends beneath the weight of oppression. Thou hast said “love will 
bring thee to the tomb, arise and. leave his dominions.” But, alas! £ 
wish to expire at thy feet rather than to abandon altogether my hopes of 
possessing thee. I swear by the two bows, that send forth irresistible 
arrows from thine eyes, that my days have lost their lustre: they are 
dark as the jet of thy waving ringlets; and the sweetness of thy lips far 
exceeds, in the opinion of Kdacaa, all that the richest sugar-cane has 
ever yielded. 


AU 


The humid clouds of spring float over the enamelled meads, and, like 
my eyes, dissolve in tears. My fancy seeks thee in all places; and the 
beauties of nature, retrace, at every moment, thy enchanting image. 
But thou, O cruel fair one! thou endeavourest to efface from thy me- 
mory the recollection of my ardent love—my tender constancy. 

Thy charms eclipse the glowing tulip :—thy graceful stature puts to 
shame the lofty Cypress. Let every nymph, although equal in beauty 
to Shireen,” pay homage to thy superiority; and let all men become like 
Revang 3 of the mountain, distracted on beholding thy loveliness. 


Ena === er te ee I a ae 





* The prophet yas Khezr, (whom some mistake for Elias) is said to have 


discovered and tasted the aub-i-heyaut 25 «} or “ waters of immortality ; ” 
and consequently to be exempt from death. 
2 Shireen spas the favorite of Khosroo, surnamed Parveez (that monarch, 


whom the European writers style Chosroes ) is no less celebrated on account of 
her beauty than for the passion with which she inspired Ferhad. 


3 Of this unfortunate lover (Ferhad yl 3) the romantic story has been told 
by Nizami, Hatefi, Emir Khosroo of Delhi, Ashref, Wehshi, and many others. The 
mountain, to which our royal poet alludes, is the + was O Kooh Bisetoon, 
(near Kirmanshah, in the province of Curdistan) where are still visible many 
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How could the star of day have shone amidst the heavens, if the 
moon of thy countenance had not concealed its splendor beneath’ the 
cloud of a vei!? Oh! banish me not from thy sight—command me, it 
will be charitable, command me to die. How long wilt thou reject the 
amorous solicitations of thy Khacan? Wilt thou drive him te madness 
by thy unrelenting cruelty? 1s he doomed to endless tears and lamenta- 
tions? 


RE PO BELG TCR ES OES CET. CRETE 


ANECDOTES 


relating to Tunopnitus, a Missionary to India in the fourth 
Century, collected from PHILO sTORGIUS. 


é 





Tue fellaniag account of Theophilus Indus, extracted from 
Philostorgius,' will afford much matter of reflection to those who 
are engaged in oriental researches. It came in my way by acci- 
dent, as I was examining the author for a very different purpose, 
and to me it was entirely new. J soon found, however, upon 
proceeding in my inquiry, that it had attracted the notice of va- 
rious commentators, whose observations will occur in the fol- 
lowing disquisition; and to these I have some remarks of my 
own to add, which may prove acceptable, as originating from 
one who has long been conversant in subjects of a similar nature. 

. Philostorgius is a, writer of the fourth century, and one of the 
ecclesiastical historians published by Valesius (Henry de Valois) ; 
his estimation as an author does not stand high,—he was an Arian, 
-and a most sturdy opponent of the Homoousians; this circum- 
stance led me to the perusal of his work, in which I should as 
readily have expected to find a dissertation upon Pindar, as the 


very curious history of Theophilus; but Theophilus was an 
Arian ! 


- 





figures sculptured i in the rock, which, by the romances of. Persia, are ascribed to 
the statuary Ferhad. Among these scniptures, travellers have noticed the repre- 
sentation of a female; according to local tradition, the fair Shireen, mistress. of 
King Khosroo, or Chosroes, and the fascinating object of Ferhad’s love. As a 
recompense for clearing a passage over the mountain of Bisetoon, by removing 
immense rocks, which obstructed the path, (a task of such: labor as far exceeded 
the powers of common mortals, by Ferhad however executed with €ase) the 
monarch had promised to bestow Shireen on the enamoured statuary. But a 
false report of the fair one’s death having been communicated in a sudden man- 
ner to Ferhad, he immediately destroyed himself, and the scene of this catas- 
trophe is stiil shown among the recesses of Mount Bisetoon. 


* It is, in fact, an extract. from an extract, for Philostorgius is only extant 
in Photius. : 
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_ Gibbon, with a spirit of industry which led him to consult’a 
“variety of authors whom he totally despised, has not failed to 
commemorate Theophilus and his mission. (Vol. 11. p. 210.) His 
notice of him, however, is so brief, and so little applicable to the 
purpose of the present discussion, that the bare mention of it is 
sufficient. La Croze has passed him in silence, although it more 
immediately concerns his History of the Malabar Christians, and 
would have carried his information two or three centuries higher 
than the period at which he commences his inquiries, on the au- 
thority of Cosmas Indicopleustes. But the notes of Valesius, the 
learned editor of Philostorgius, are the best commentary on the 
author, and have proved the best means of conducting me in the 
investigation of my subject. 

Theophilus is styled Indus, as being an Indian, and, as will be 
proved immediately, a native of Ceylon; he is distinguished as a 

_hostage sent by the king of that island to Constantine; and pro- 
bably came with the embassy mentioned by Eusebius,” which was 
conducted by Metrodorus. ‘This embassy came through Persia, 
and Metrodorus complained, that he had been robbed by the king 
of that country, of pearls and other jewels, which his master had 
intended for the Roman emperor. Eusebius does not specify from 
what kingdom this embassy came, but uses the term Indian gene- 
rally. ‘The presents themselves, however, bespeak the pearls of 
Ceylon; and the route through Persia proves that it came from 
some country to the eastward of Arabia; a circumstance necessary 
to notice, as the Abyssinians in that age were frequently included 
in that comprehensive appellation. . 

The date of this embassy is fixed by Valesius in the thirty-first 
year of the reign of Constantine, and this is the principal ground 
for supposing that Theophilus arrived with it, for if he was then, 
as our author asserts, a very young man, it gives time for his in- 
struction, conversion, ordination as a priest, and consecration as 
a bishop, in which character he returned to India in the following 
reign of Constantius. | | 

How an embassador from India bore the Greek name of Metro- 
dorus, does not immediately appear, but may be accounted for 
two ways, either by supposing him converted, as Theophilus was, 
or else by a conjecture, that he was one of the Greek merchants 
‘of Egypt, who traded to the east, or had resided there as a factor, 
and whom the king of Ceylon had nominated to the ofiice as pos- 





¥ Gibbon refers to the observations of Godefroy and Herbelot. Jacques 
Godefroy published Philostorgius in 1642, but [have not been able-to consult 
his edition. Wilford has noticed Theophilus in the Asiatic Researches. 

2 Vita Constautini, lib. iv. c. 50. Note 2. 
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sessing the Janguage of the sovereign to whom the embassy was 
addressed. ; | 

The name of Theophilus, we can more readily suppose to have 
been given, when a native Indian was baptised, and possibly sug- 
gested by the mention of it in St. Luke. Such a convert would na- 
turally be styled ‘Theophilus Indus, (‘Theophilus the Hindoo) to 
distinguish him from numberless Greeks who bore the same name. 

Why a king of Ceylon should be under the necessity of sending 
hostages* to a Roman emperor, is a dubious question; but as 
embassies had been sent to Augustus from the sovereigns of Mala- 
bar and Guzerat, it should seem that the commerce between 
Egypt and India required such intercourse upon different occa- 
sions ; and as we learn from the digest, that this commerce was 
in full vigor much later than the reign of Constantine, it is reason- 
able to suppose, that the merchants had established settlements or 
factories on the coast of that island, which required such secu- 
rities as hostages, to preserve their immunities, or ensure their 
personal safety. 

Ceylon was at that time the centre of the commerce between 
the countries further to the east and Egypt ; for though we learn 
from Ptolemy, that the Greek merchants had factories in the 
Golden Chersonese, as early as the reign of Adrian, the regular. 
fleets from Egypt went no further than the coast of Malabar or 
Ceylon, because it was a voyage which they could complete within 
the compass of a year ; and that Ceylon was the island from whence 
this embassy came, may be proved by the expression of Philostor- 
gius, who says, that the island was styled Diboos;” this, in the 
pronunciation of the Greeks, is Divoos, or Divus; now it is well 
known that Dive, Dib, Dweep, and- Din, are generic terms to 
express an island in Sanscreet, and its cognate dialects, and that 
Seren-dib, or Selen-dib, is the island of Ceylon. This was stated 
in my commentary on the Periplus, and is confirmed by Ammia- 
nus. Marcellinus,? Vossius, and Valesius. Ws 

Theophilus, according to his historian, came very young to 
Europe in the 31st year+ of the reign of Constantine, answering 
to 337 of our era, and he returned on his mission to India in 356. 
This space gives nineteen years for his conversion, ordination, &c. 





~ 


S x08 bunpiev. If this expression were not precise, I should rather suppose 
that Theophilus was in the suite of the embassy, than an hostage. 


2 ArBodo y’ éorly wdrois n vices ype. Ancient Commerce, vol. ii. p. 495. From 
Vossius, Gibbon supposes it to be the Maldives. 


3 Lib. xxii. p. 306. Divis et Serendivis. In Philostorgius, Diboos is a single. 
island. é ai 


4 These dates are fixed by Valesins, 
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Se. and we are informed that his consecration was performed by 
bishops of his own persuasion, that is, by Arians. Eusebius, who 
was almost an Arian, had ordained him deacon, and Constantius, 
who was a favorer of this sect, or Heresy, preferred an Arian 
bishop‘ to any other for the mission he was now meditating to 
several countries in the east. Philostergius likewise informs us, 
that he was a person of the strictest morals, and soundest faith, 
(meaning Arianism) but inclined rather to a monastic life, than 
the business of the world. Constantius, however, called him 
into action, and having determined to give as much consequence 
and magnificence to the mission as its importance demanded, 
ordered it to be accompanied with two hundred horses of the 
finest Cappadocian breed, appointed transports for the purpose, 
and put on board a variety of the most expensive presents, in order 
to excite the curiosity, and conciliate the good-will, of the different 
nations that were to be visited. 

The first destination of the voyage was to Arabia Felix, at that 
time under the dominion of the Homerites, who had put an end 
to the dynasty of the Sabeans, and chosen Taphar for the resi- 
dence of their sovereign, in preference to Saba, the ancient metro- 
polis. ‘Taphar is still in existence, according to Niebuhr, who 
has rightly conjectured that the Aphar of the Periplus was the 
modern Dafar; the Taphar of Philostorgius establishes this con- 
jecture for a truth. sist 

The mission, we may conclude, embarked at one of the ports of 
Egypt on the Red Sea, as Arsinoeé, Muos-Hormus, or Bere- 
nike. ‘This, however, is not noticed; but upon its arrival in 
Arabia, it proceeded to the capital, where it was found that the 
Arabians retained so much evidence of their descent from Abtae 
ham, that they performed circumcision on the eighth day; but 
they were, nevertheless, idolaters, sacrificing to the sun and 
moon, and other deities peculiar to their country. There was 
likewise a large number of Jews mingled with the natives. 

Here Theophilus commenced his mission, by preaching Christ 
to the Homerites, and exhorting them to abandon the superstition 
of their fathers: but in making this attempt, he experienced the 
greatest opposition, not from the natives, but from the malignity 
of the Jews. The extraordinary works* that he exhibited, and 
the profession he made that the Christian faith was irresistible, 
which he urged in two or three of his discourses, soon reduced 





* Itds remarkable that Philostorgius does not use the term ixioxeros on this 
occasion, but épopoc, the same distinction as would be equivalent in our language 
between bishop, and superintendant, or overseer.—Valesius. 

> mapusséors Epyag. Are miracles insinuated by this expression? 
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the Jews, and all other opponents, to utter silence. ‘The king, or 
chief, he found more tractable, and more disposed to listen to his 
pious exhortations; from him he obtained leave to build three 
churches, one at Taphar, the metropolis, another at Adana, 
(Aden) a port beyond the Straits on the ocean, where there is 
a Roman emporium, and a third near the entrance of the Gulph 
of Persia, where there is a Persian mart; and these he constructed, 
not out of the money entrusted to him by the emperor, but at his 
Own expense. 

The mention of a Roman and Persian emporium causes a doubt 
here, whether they were marts in the possession of those two 
empires, or whether they were established ports' for the com- 
merce of the respective powers under the dominion of the sove- 
reign of the Homerites. The latter may be deemed the most 
‘probable, as the churches seem to be erected by permission of that 
sovereign, and if his power extended over the whole sea-coast on 
the ocean, as this seems to imply, the dominion of the Homerite 
must have comprised a larger portion of Arabia, than has fallen to 
the lot of any other native power upon record, for Aden” is at the 
western angle of the peninsula, and the Persian mart, whether 
Maskat or Sohar, is in Oman, at the eastern extremity. A fact 
of still greater importance is likewise to be inferred from these 
transactions, which is, that the oriental commerce of Egypt was 
still in full vigor in the time of Constantius. | 

Aden had been destroyed by the Romans at the commencement 
of this commerce; we find it now restored again, and florishing 
under a native prince ; and such vicissitude has been the lot of this 
place down to the present time, according to the prevalence of 
foreign,’ or various native powers in different ages. Sohar was 
formerly the oriental mart of Oman, as Maskat is at present. 
Either of these ports, as lying near the Straits, might be the Per- 
sian emporium visited by Theophilus, for Oman has always been 
the most commercial and civilized of the Arabian provinces, and 
the present Imam has larger dependencies than any of his prede- 
cessors ; he is in possession of a formidable fleet, and an extent of 
commerce in the Indian ocean, which begins to interfere with the 
interest of our own East India Company. If, therefore, Theophi- 
lus planted churches in the metropolis, Aden and Maskat, it is just 








1 y5utycoy 2uemoptoy is the general term used in the Periplus for marts of this 


sort, 
2 he mart was fixed at Aden as early as the time of Ptolemy Philadelphus. 
Agatharchides. Maskat and Sohar are both between Ras-el-Had and Mosandon. 
3 It was taken by the Turks soon after the discovery of the Cape of Good 
Hope: it was afterwards under the Imam of Sana, and has now a native Sheik. 


Niebuhr, 
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whefe the Propaganda would have wished to have placed them at 
the present time, were not the Mahomedan superstition an insu 
perable obstacle to the attempt. esti: Hh Proshiatas 
Theophilus, as soon as he had accomplished this undertaking, 
to the best of his power, and, as fat as opportunity served, had dedi- 
cated the churches and furnished them with ornaments, such as 
he was able to procure, proceeded to the island of Diboos, (Cey- 
lon) the country where he was born, and from thence he passed 
to various other countriesin the peninsula of Indias te 
In several places, he found churches already established ; and in 
all he corrected such irregularities in practice and discipline, as 
were not conformable to the usages he had remarked in the sers 
vice of the Greek church. One was, that they continued sitting 
during the reading of the Gospel; and there were ether circum+ 
stances not strictly correspondent to the rules of the church. All 
these improprieties he reduced into better order, so as to make 
their form of worship more reverent, and more agreeable to the 
commands of God. But their profession of faith he ratified and 
confirmed, for it wanted no correction, as they had invariably* 
professed, from the time” of their conversion, that the Son? was of 
a different substance* from the Father; and the original doctrine 
they had received, had, from the beginning, set them right in the 
object of their worship.° i oe Pe 
A variety of reflexions occur from the perusal of this part of the 
narrative, which have given rise to my desire of laying this dis- 
quisition before the public. Aes: 
For, in the first place, we have here, as far as my inquiries 
enable me to state, the first account of a Christian church on the 
coast of Malabar and Ceylon, which still exists under the deno- 
mination of Christians of St.'Chomas. Sueh a church, the Portu- 
guese found upon their first discovery of India, in the latter end 
of the fifteenth century; the same church, Cosmas Indicopleustes 
found in the sixth, and we have here a proof of its existence in 
the fourth; with the additional intelligence that it had been esta- 
blished at a much earlier period. We learn; likewise, that there 
were regular places of worship, regular congregations, and a ser- 


4 €; : 





1 anaparpwrwo—invulnerably, is the strong expression of the author. 

2 if dpxng is the term used; which Valesius renders ab ultima antiquitate. 

3 Those who, with Gibbon and his school, consider the du.0vcrov, Speoeotorer, 
and frepovosor, as employed in speculative intricacies only, or metaphysical dis- 
tinctions, would do well to consult Cudworth’s intellectual system (Book 1. c. 4.) 
which, if they would do, however they might be disposed to make a mockery of 
the discussion, they would find it no easy task to reply to the argument. 

4 fnepobc.oy, the term adopted by the Arians in opposition to the éuooteiey of 
the orthodox. 


5 73 Otley eiBus, 
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vice not differing much in point of practice from that of the 
Greeks. If the original work of Philostorgius were extant, 
we should, in all probability, have derived many more circumstan- 
tial particulars of this extraordinary mission; but we have the 
account only in the abstract of Photius, an as he was highly 
orthodox, it is natural to conclude, that he has recorded no more 
of this Atian mission than was necessary to keep up the thread of 
the narrative ; he is throughout extremely indignant at the con- 
duct of the Heretic, and in this very passage styles him an im- 
pious wretch." 

Had the case been otherwise, we might possibly have learnt from 
Philostorgius himself, when, and by whom, this church was 
planted. La Croze rejects the tradition of St. Thomas’s preach=— 
ing to the Indians, and derives the title of this church from 
Thomas’ of Edessa, a Nestorian, who was raised to the patriarchate 
of Persia, atid whose episcopal seat was at Seleucia, or Ctesiphon, 
on the Tigris, in Assyria, and at that time the capital of the Persian 
empire. ‘This is the reason that the Liturgy of the Malabar 
Christians is to this day Syriac, though as little understood by 
the people, as the Greek Liturgy by the Copts, or the Latin 
by the Romari Catholics ; we know. likewise, that the Malabar 
bishop was consecrated by the Catholicos or primate of Ctesiphon,* 
and still 1 isy OF, Was till within these few years, consecrated by the 
same superior, who has since changed his residence to Mosul on 
the ‘Tigris. 

But, however dubious the apostleship of St. Thomas may ap- 
pear, it must be allowed, that a church existing in the form this 
was, when visited by Theophilus, must have been of considerable 
standing : but if the establishment cannot be carried up to the age 
of the apostles, the most natural communication would be, either 
from the Gulph of Persia, or from Egypt, by the Red Sea. This 
intercourse with Malabar was annual. ‘The experiment of a mission 
was suitable to the zeal and spirit of the times; or though no 
mission were appointed, Christian merchants, as well as others, 
would sail on board these fleets; and merchants, at that early 
period, were as anxious as priests to promote the interests of their 
religion. Frumentius, the apostle of Abyssinia, was a mer- 
chant. 

The Arian heresy of this Indian church is not easy to be ac- 
counted for in so early an age, unless such tenets were current in 
Egypt before Arius set the world in flames; and though the 
modern faith of this church is styled Nestorian, and their Catholi- 








Pas puoi b veceBiis ov'r05, * Montfaucon Prefatio ad Cosmam, 'p. x. 


* Seleucia and Ctesiphon are only separated by the Tigris, and are now called 
Al-modain the two cities. 
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cos, at Mosul, a Nestorian, Nestorius lived near a century later 
than Arius; so that his Heresy answers the purpose no better, 
neither can we learn how those who were Arians in an early age, 
became Nestorians in a later, unless Thomas of Edessa, in cor- 
recting a greater error, introduced a less. ‘The Arians maintained 
that the Son was a creature,’ and that there was a time, when he 
was not; but Nestorius was as hostile to Arianism as the Ortho- 
dox themselves ; he subscribed to the decrees of the council of 
Nice, and held, in conformity to them, that the Son was of the same 
substance with the Father. But he had a new doctrine of his own, 
which he proposed publicly, soon after his advancement to the 
patriarchal throne of Constantinople ; which was, that there were 
two distinct persons’ in the Son, as well as two natures. This 
question caused a great schism; the doctrine was condemned by 
the churches of Alexandria and Rome, and produced, finally, the 
deposition of Nestorius from his see. His deposition, however, 
did not crush the Heresy; it spread widely among the Asiatic 
bishops, and prevailed more especially in Persia; from Persia it 
spread over several of the more eastern churches, and all our early 
travellers, such as Marco Polo, Rubruquis, Carpin, &c¢, inform 
us, that wheresoever they met with Christians in the east, even as 
far as China, they were Nestorians. 

This is only worthy of notice so far as it concerns the Malabar 
Christians, of whom I have been speaking, in consequence of the 
mission of ‘Theophilus ; for as soon as. the Portuguese had esta- 
blished their dominion upon.that coast, the priests at Goa formed 
a plan for reconciling these Nestorians to the church of Rome; 
and whether we consider the arts or the power employed to pro- 
mote this object, it produced one of the most grievous persecu- 
tions~ their church ever experienced, before the last, and almost 
fatal invasion of Tippoo Sultan. ‘There is still a schism in this 
church between those who have been reconciled, and those who 
adhere to the national faith; and this division is the more to be 
lamented, as the number of Christians on the coast and in Tra- 
vancore, are said to amount to two or three hundred thousand, 
with an hundred and fifty thousand in Ceylon. Ill-instructed as 
these poor natives may be, they might afford a solid foundation to 


eS 





« Jt'is well known that the adoration of the virgin advanced very early, with 
hasty sttides, both in the eastern and western churches, and the title of the 
mother of God was a favorite expression of their devotion with the emperors, 
with the priesthood, and more especially with the people. This title was scrupled 
by Nestorius, who maintained that she ought to be styled, not the mother of God, 
but the mother of Christ. This dectrine was so unpopular, that he was Contra- 
dicted publicly during his discourse, and in his patriarchal pulpit; and it pro- 
duced an insurrection of the people. Perhaps if it had not been for this, his 
heresy would have been less regarded. 


? For the whole of this, see La Croze’s Christianisme des Indes, 
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erect a Christian church in India, so much recommended by many 
benevolent persons in our own country. ‘The difficulty must be 
to subdue their prejudices; but if that is insurmountable, some 
steps might be taken to give them instruction in their own way, 
and remove their ignorance; for it is better that they should be 
Christians of any denomination, than that they should sink again 
into idolatry: of this there seems to be some danger, if the 
latest accounts, received from that part of the world, are to be 
credited. 

Whether the heresy of this church went the full length of Arian- 
ism in the time of Theophilus, cannot now be ascertained ; but 
if it fell short of the Nicean orthodoxy in any degree, no doubt 
but an Arian would hail the correspondence with his own tenets, 
and readily confirm them in their faith. We cannot help taking 
an interest in such a community, separated from Christendom by 
half the circumference of the globe, and preserving the light of 
the Gospel through such a succession of ages, (probably) from 
the second century after Christ to the present day. The mission of 
Theophilus carriés the account up to the middle of the fourth, 
with sufficient proof that the establishment was not then novel, 
but had existed for a considerable space of time previous to this 
visit of the missionary. Such a church, erroneous or not, is re- 
spectable for its antiquity; if ours is purer, let us pray to God 
that it may prove equal in duration. 

The mission of Theophilus, however, did not end with Ceylon 
and the coast; the narrative of Philostorgius, briefly as it is pre- 
served in the extract of Photius,’ carries him back to Arabia, and 
from thence to the Ethiopians called Auxoomites, who dwell 
upon the left-hand side of the coast within the straits of the Red 
Sea; these are the Abyssinians, whose capital was at Axuma. ‘The 
account closes with saying, that after setting matters in order 
here, he returned again to Constantinople, where he was most 
graciously received by the emperor, but not appointed to any 
particular see 5 that is, he was what the church of Rome calls a 
bishop in partibus, and lived respected by those of his own n per~ 
suasion, as the very pattern of perfection." 

It is matter of concern, that Photius is so abrupt in his accourt, 
for we have other authorities which lead us to think, that if. Thee 
ophilus regulated the churches in India no better than he did in 
Abyssinia, his visitation was not important; for even if he was 
received in that country, he was not listened to. This is inferred 
from a letter of Constantius to the kings of Abyssinia, requesting 
them to send Frumentius out of their country, as a teacher of. 
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false doctrine. This could arise only from the suggestion of The- 
ophilus, who, we may conclude, found that the Abyssinians were 
not Arians, nor willing to be made so; neither was the doctrine 
of an Arian likely to be received while Frumentius continued in 
the country. 

If the work of Philostorgius were extant, we might have found 
in it the counterpart of this transaction,—the opposition that 
Theophilus experienced, and his inducement to apply to Constan- 
tius for support. At present, our evidence rests upon the infe- 
rence drawn from this letter: the letter itself will prove that this 
evidence is substantial. | 


Constantius Victor Maximus Augustus, to Aizanas and Sasanas.' 


«The knowledge of what is good, is to us a matter of the 
greatest interest and concern, and in this respect, I think, that 
‘ our attention is due to all mankind, so that they may pass through 
life with confidence, by having a knowledge of such things as 
relate to God, and an unanimity of sentiment in their pursuit of 
truth and righteousness. It is with this view that we address 
ourselves to you. Wishing to impart to you the same instruction 
which the Romans have, (in matters of faith) and desirous that 
you may hold the same doctrine as our church, we exhort you to 
send Frumentius out of-your country into Egypt, and place him 
under the direction of George,” the most reverend patriarch, (of 
Alexandria) and the other bishops of that province, who have 
proper authority to judge and determine all questions relative to 
the true faith. For you ought to know and remember, that you 
alone pretend to be ignorant of what is too well known to all 
others, that Athanasius consecrated Frumentius a bishop, and that 
Athanasius stands charged with a thousand errors, from which 
he has never been able to clear himself, and for which he has 
justly been deposed from his see. He is at this time a fugitive, 
wandering in utter want and wretchedness, from place to place, 
as if he could, by the change of his situation, escape from the 
reproaches which attend him. 

‘© If Frumentius, however, will submit, of his own accord, it 
_is agreed on al] hands, that he ought to be acknowledged asa 
bishop, if he will prove himself worthy of the office, by sub- 
scribing to the laws of the church, and professing the faith now . 
established ; if he will give an account of his consecration, and 
his conduct through: life, and submit to the authority of those 
whose province it is to judge matters of this sort, - 








' No title is given them in the original. 
* George was the patriarch intruded into. the see on the expulsion of Athanas 
gins, and an Arian. : 
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« But if he procrastinates, or remains contumacious, it is a 
clear proof that he is induced by the persuasions of Athanasius, 
the most wicked of all men; and that he himself stands convicted 
of impiety, in the same degree as his adviser. In this there is 
danger, that if he is allowed to approach Axuma, he may not 
only corrupt your subjects by his abominable doctrines, and create 
confusion and disturbance in your church by his blasphemies, but 
may likewise bring down ruin and destruction on your whole na- 
tion. But I am persuaded, if he should return again to his minis- 
try, after receiving the instruction which he may derive from 
George, and others, (of the same persuasion) who are capable of 
giving him the most correct information, (in matters of faith) he 
will receive great benefit by communication with that most vene- 
rable prelate, and be able to establish the most perfect order in 
your church. | 

«¢ God preserve you, my most honored brethren.” 

[From Athanasius,’ Tom. 1. p. 696. Ld. Cologne 1686; 
Apologia ad Constantium. ] nis do) 


It must appear evident from this letter, that if Theophilus visit= 
ed Abyssinia, he could not have set the church in order, as Phi- 
lostorgius asserts, for if he had been able to drive out Frumentius 
by his own efforts, he would have had no occasion to ,apply to 
Constantius for his assistance. Fortunately, neither the arts of 
Theophilus, nor the threats of the Emperor prevailed; the Abys- 
sinians never became Arians, neither are they so at this day; they _ 
afterwards admitted the much more harmless heresy of Eutychess 
who taught that there was only one nature in Christ. This doctrine 
prevailed considerably in the East, and probably came into Abys- 
sinia soon after the council of Ephesus, about the year 450, 
through Egypt; for from that country, the Abyssinians have al+ 
ways received their patriarch. The council of Chalcedon ih 451, 
in which Eutychianism was condemned, is still held in abhorrence 
by them, according to Bruce. | 

Some few circumstances more, relating to Theophilus, we col» 
lect from Philostorgius. For we find (Lib. 1v. c. 1.) that he was 
party to the reconciliation between Constantius and Gallus; and 
when Gallus was afterwards defeated in Noricum by Barbatio, 
that ‘Theophilus, who had attended him, protested against hisbanish- 
ment into one of the islands of Dalmatia; upon which occasion; 
Theophilus was himself banished, as the partisan of a rival, by 
Constantius. He was recalled again, however, by the same ems 
peror, and this Arian performed an extraordinary cure upon the 





y Mr. Sait has very curiously made use of this Letter in illustration of an in- 
scription he found at Axuma. , 
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Empress, by prayer and imposition of hands ; our author does not 
call it a miracle. The. next chapter concludes the history of this 
Indian, with his final banishment to Heraclea in Pontus. The most 

- singular circumstance is, that the women joined with Basilius his 
accuser, in obtaining this order from the Emperor ;—could we - 
suppose the Empress party to this conspiracy of the women, she: 
must have been the most ungrateful of her sex, for her disease was 
of such a nature as no historian but Gibbon' would take a pleasure 
in recording. 

Whether this account of a Hindoo bishop will afford matter of 

-amusement, I pretend not to determine: to me it was novel and 
curious, and as such I offer it to the public. Philostorgius does 
not fallin every reader’s way,—he is an indifferent writer, and a sad 
Heretic; but the particulars I have collected from him, as far as 
my knowledge goes, are no-where else recorded; they coincide 
with matters that have long occupied my attention, and had I met 
with them sooner, would certainly, in a smaller compass, have 
entered into my disquisitions respecting India. 

Ihave only one remark to add, which is, that if Theophilus 
was a Ceylonese, as Philostorgius asserts, he was a Black, to a cer- 
tainty; for his historian, upon the first mention of Diboos, or 
Ceylon, says that the natives of this Island are styled Indians. Of 
consequence, therefore, if Hindoos, they were Blacks: with this 
observation, I submit my Black Bishop to the candor of the reader, 


W. VINCENT. 








Error in Milton’s Latinity noticed, and Passages in Milton, 
Sophocles, and Aischylus, explained by the. Doctrine of the 
Association of Ideas. 





To THe Epitror oF THE CLAssicAL JOURNAL. 


q HAVE been lately engaged in the perusal of Dr. Charles Sym- 
mons’s Life of Milton, (2d Edition 1810.) a most interesting, and 








1 Gibbon’s brilliant talents are seldom misapplied, unless when he is indulging 
in sarcastic remarks upon religion, or giving a zest to a licentious anecdote. 
His natural powers, his acquirements, his knowledge of mankind, and his ex- 
tensive view of lis subject, would have placed him in the first rank of histo- 
yians: but he has too frequently sacrificed the fair fame, which these excellences 
would have ensured, to wanton scepticism and unseasonable ribaldry, See Por- 


son, in the Preface to his Controversy*with ‘Travis. 
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most elegant work; and I beg leave to submit to the consideration 
of your readers one or two remarks, which occurred to me at the 
time. The eloquent writer says in p. 140.: « Of the three excellent 
Latin Epigrams, in which Milton has celebrated this fascinating 
woman, (Leonora of Este, with whom Tasso was deeply enamored,) 
the second is so admirable, that our readers would have cause to 
complain of us, if we were to refer them from our own page to any 
other, for the gratification of perusing it : | | 
Ad Leonoram Romz Canentem : 


Altera Torquatum cepit Leonora poctam, 
Cujus ab insano cessit amore furens. 
Ah miser! ille tuo quanto felicius evo, 
Perditus, et propter te, Leonora, foret f 
Et te Pieria sensisset voce canentem, 
Aurea materne fila movere lyra; 
Quamvis Dirceo torsisset lumina Pentheo 
Sevior, aut totus desipuisset iners ; 
Tu tamen errantes ceca vertigine sensus 
Voce eadem poteras compostisse tua; _ 
Et poteras, egro spirans sub corde, quietem 
Flexanimo eantu restituisse sibz.” 
I shall not stop to argue the point of taste as to the propriety 
ef the praise, which Dr. Symmons, with whom I am generally 
inclined to agree, bestows upon this Epigram, or to question the 
use of et A propter, though it is certainly not obvious, and 
perhaps not altogether defensible, but I shall content myself with 
remarking that whoever reads the two last Hines with ordinary atten- 
tion, cannot fail to see that széz 1s here indisputably wrong; and 
it is indeed a matter of surprise to me how so glaring a fault could 
have escaped the eye of so careful an observer, as Dr. Symmons 
is upon other occasions. When I first perceived it, I showed it 
to my learned host, Dr. Parr, who was reading in the same 
room with me, and he instantly assented to the propriety of the 
“remark, . : 
Again, in p. 105. the Doctor says: “In that exquisite pas- 
sage— ) 
How sweetly did they float upon the wings 
Of silence through the empty vaulted night, ~ 
At every fall smoothing the raven-down 
Of darkness till it smiled : 
if our rapture would suffer us to be sufficiently composed to con- 
sult our reason, we might, perhaps, justly question. the propriety 
of the length, to which the poet’s fancy has carried him. Darkness 
may aptly be represented by the blackness, of the raven, and the 
stillness of that darkness may be paralleled by an image borrowed 
from the object of another sense—by the softness of down; but it is 
surely a transgression, which stands in need of pardon, when, 
proceeding a step further and accumulating personifications, we 
invest this raven-down with life, and make it to smile. One of 
the least able and least specious of my public critics, in a periodi- 
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cal publication, (The Literary Journal,) which, after struggling for 
a short time in weak and doubtful existence, is now extinct, has 
dogmatically pronounced me to be guilty in this observation of a 
gross mistake, asserting that it is darkness itself, and not its raven- 
down, which is here personified by the poet.’ I am willing to 
receive correction from any hand, however generally feeble and 
insufficient ; but in the present instance, I must be pardoned by the 
critic if I reject his correction, and adhere to my original remark: 
the thing, which is smoothed, in this passage, is evidently the thing, 
which is made to smile: if we alter the sentence, and, instead of 
using the auxiliary preposition, employ the inflected possessive of 
darkness, which is of course grammatically the same, every doubt 
will be removed from the question: to smooth darkness’s raven- 
down till it smiled, must surely be to make the raven-down smile, 
The critic was led to this unlucky opportunity of exhibiting his 
sagacity by the place, which darkness occupies in the sentence.’ 

if this sensible writer had been acquainted with the doctrine of the 
association of ideas, as a mean of illustrating language, a topic, upon 
which I have much insisted in the Classical Recreaitons, he would 
have seen that the most satisfactory method of accounting for the 
use of the word smiled, as applied to down in this passage, is by 

referring it to the previous word raven ; 

(Smaothing the raven-down 
Of darkness till it smil’d) 

which insensibly became the predominant idea, so as to render 
the poet blind to the impropriety of making the down to smile. It 
is upon the same principle, that we are to explain the word converse 
in the Paradise Lost. Bk. 1. 184. 


“ While we perhaps 
‘** Designing, or exhorting glorious war, f 
“ Caught in a fiery tempest, shall be hurl’d 
‘¢ Rach on his rock transfix’d, the sport and prey 
s¢ Of wracking whirlwinds, or for ever sunk 
*< Under yon boiling ocean, wrapt in chains: 
“< There to converse with everlasting groans ;” 
else the expression is not quite defensible; and it cannot be paral- 
leled by the two passages of Demosthenes, which I give from 
Reiske’s Index Gracitatis Demosthenea, though they may at first 
seem to justify it; because it is one thing to say cugBiotv suxH, 
which is a correct metaphor, and it is another thing to say ¢o converse 
with groans—"Eyo piv opy Tomity cup BeBione Thx 313. 5. cyan o8 
zv%~n rue BeBiwxaicy TNS eens ws Davans HLTHYOLEIS. 
I add two more instances from Milton— 
“« The towers of heaven are fill’d 
“ With grmed watch, that render all access 
“« Impregnable ; oft on the bord’ring deep 
“ Incamp their /egions, or with obscure wing 
“ Scout far and wide into the realm of night, 
“ Scorning surprise. Or could we break our way 
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‘« By force, and at our heels all hell should rise 

* With blackest insurrection, to confound 

‘* Heav’n’s purest light, yet our great enemy, 

« All incorruptible, would on his throne 

* Sit unpolluted, and th’ ethereal mould 

“ Incapable of stain, would soon expel 

“ Her mischief, and purge of the baser fire 

** Victorious.” 
* , Peradise Lost, Bk. 11. ¥. 129. 
Who but Milton ever applied the word inpregnable to the noun access ? 
and Milton himself would never have done it; if he had not been think- 
ing of towers. ‘The other example is too obvious to make it neces- 
sary for me to dwell upon it. The following note, written more 
particularly for the Germany of Tacitus, is added here, because it 
contains some remarks upon a very obscure passage im the Choe- 
phore of Aischylus. | 

C. 23. Potut humor ex ordeo, aut frumento, in quandam sinnlt- 
tudinem wvini corruptus. ‘This is the celebrated ale of the Goths, 
the zythum of the Egyptians, the Celia and Certa of the Hispani, 
the Reise of Gaul, agreeably to the words of Pliny L. 1. cited 
by Pichena upon this passage. The reader, who is disposed to 
enter fully into this question, which I shall discuss in another place, 
will find some excellent materials for reflection in the commentators 
upon this passage of Tacitus, in a very learned note of Dr. Butler 
upon the Supplzces of Aeschylus v. 960., in the Odservationes critice 
D. W. Trilleri p. 197-9., in the Adversaria C. Barth L. x1. ¢. 32., 
and in* the Animadversa Hadriani Junu L. mu. c. 12. Roterodami 
4708. p. 126-34. Corruptus is here changed, brought by fermentation 
into a resemblance of wine, like the daPbeigev of the Greeks: upon 
the words Pbeigery, Pbogecs, DieePbsieesy, dsePbogey rupePberpsiy, apbaesicy in 
this sense, the reader may, if he pleases, consult the Classical Recrea- 
tions pp. 254-9, 486-8., as well as the Classical Journal, No. XIL., 
where, in the Strictures on Professor Monk’s Hippolytus, I have pro- 
duced additional mstances: -[ shall here add one,or two other 
passages, which have subsequently falien under my eye. ‘Themistius 
Orat. xxu. de Amicitia, Ed. Harduin, Parisiis, 1684. p. 272. says 
elegantly, dgacrixataroy ys pehy eos bicav Pidov Pdemcnoy gyyreov Tov 
eorecwvou? eb meet chide UDrowtTey avTsy of xbAaxts Weroweno, ws xo, TopAcior 
ei ptugerrotol* ExiBovay yee THY midas ovTes pety ToUAdIOV, of O& [weras] Tor 
eraser DiaPbsigovew, ‘Thus too, we have in the Choephore of Aischy- 
lus, v. 1012. 

Dovav 02 xaxts Foy xesve cuuparArsrece, 
worras BuPas Dbisgovoe ov MObiNueeTos. 

Stanley translates these words by Cedis vero tinctura pest tempus 
diuturnum conjicitur, varios colores vestis corrumpens ; Heath by 
Cedis vero tinctura cum tempore concurrit ; Schutz says Qévev xnets 
est sanguinis ex vulneribus scaturigo, de qua etiam post longum tempus 
fceat conjecturam facere ex maculis, que vestis colorem multis locts 
vitiaverint. ‘The Scholiast, however, does not understand by seaads 
Bages multis locis with Schutz: his words are, o> woAvreAdts dures 
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Tov imation xa yDavionivev ro aimars, and he is right: a rich garment, 
because it had been dipped many times in purple; for, as I have 
shown in the Classical Recreations p. 412., the dress of royal women 
was silk, or cotton in its finest state, stained with purple: I under- 
stand @cvov xyals with Dr. Butler to mean the stain of blood, and 
I understand with Heath, cupSdarsras Sd» xeovm to mean, agrees with 
the time : the circumstance of this stain of blood, which besmears 
the rich garment, so exactly corresponds with the time of the murder, 
as to bring the fact home to the perpetrator: is here equivalent to 
yee, and thus we have a very simpie interpretation, which connects 
the whole passage together. I strongly suspect that BaPds moards 
was suggested to the mind of the poet by the previous mention of 
a stain, Povev xyxis, and that this use of @éeesvex, here in its proper 
sense, originated in the double meaning of ves, slaughter, and blood, 
which instantly occurred tothe poet. What an influence this doc- 
trine of the association of ideas has upon the choice of words, is 
shown by mé in the Classical Recreations pp. 318-31, 185, 204, 255,” 
370, 372, 391., and the inquiry has been pursued in the Review 
of Mr. Blomfield’s Promctheus Desmotes, and of the Edition of Cicero’s 
two Treatises in the Brztish Critic. I shall here give one or two 
additional instances, and mark in Italics the words, in the choice of 
which the principle has operated insensibly : ? 
, “ Hivh on a throne of royal state, which far 
“ Outshone the wealth of Ormus and of Ind, 
“ Or where the gorgeous East with richest hand 
'“ Show’rs on her kings barbaric pear! and gold, 
“Satan exalted sat, by merit rais'd 
‘Tu that bad eminence; and, from despair, 
“Thus high uplifted beyond hope, aspires 
“ Beyond thus high.” } 
Milton’s Paradise Lost, 11. v. 1. 
“ For, while they sit contriving, shall the rest, 
“* Millions that stand in arms, sit ling’ring here, 
* Lleav’n’s fugitives?” 
Bk. 11. v. 54. 

We have in the Theban Gidipus v. 166. 

eAbere vdvy @ MOT Oty x 
cycle tun yee Dieu nyuaret, 
voosi Of Mos weemas OTOACS, 
oud eve Peovrides by 05s 

@ Tis arkeras. 

Mr. Elmsley (Oxonii 1811,) reads well ovdt ve for o8d fs: it is 
pretty enough in the Scholiast, and Suidas, who follows him, to say, 
2760S Bdauyopixts yn Goxdese, but I would ask whether in the wholé 
range of Greek literature a single passage can be produced from any 
other writer to justify the use of tyyos for oxdeae? But till such a 
passage is produced, I shall be satisfied with my own idea, which is 
that ¢yxes was suggested to the mind of the poet by the previous 
word eroaes, We have another instance in the 30th verse of the 
same play, 


e 
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Along orsvarypois nab yoors mrovriCerctte 

Who does not immediately see that rrcur/Ceras was suggested by 
the instantancous recollection of WAscires, or Pluto? Yet the sensible 
Spanheim, in the Odservationes in Callimachum, Ultrajecti 1697. 
p- 749., gravely, (risum teneatis, amici?) says, when he is_ speaking 
of the term Pluto, ‘* Neque vero id ob latentes in terre visceribus opes, 
sed ob aliam ejusdem appellationis causam, juxta Sophoclem Cd. 
Tyr. v. 30.” But to return to Aischylus, and his Qésigovee. This 
occasional sense of the word in the T'ragic writers, which I have, 
supported by indisputable examples, had escaped the observation of 
a scholar so profound as Valckenaer, for he says in the Diatribe in 
Euripidis Dramatum Reliquias, p. 75.: “J. Piersonus Prefat. in 
Meerid. Attic. ex Philostrati aliorumque Locis suspicabatur p. xLIV. 
sic expleri posse senarios Euripide 

Pbcigess de Puxiis ade yervelay Duo 
yyuvecinoprivem Otemperns mopPapeutty 

aut etiam putabat diargixey legi posse: qui corrumpunt indolem 
suam, recte quidem dicuntur thy Pucw diePbcigev, ut Luciano in fine 
Somnit, Quciy ov e&ysyi dscePsigeay, et significatum voluit Zethus Euri- 
pidis, Quid—necas [wrong, he: should have said, corrumpis] rectam 
andolem ? sive preclaram ingenit indolem: sed neque illud Pigs» 
sic, ut puto, adhibetur apud Tragicos, neque adeo liquet quo nita- 
tur.” The rorads Badds rod roixiaueros of Aischylus is equivalent 
to the ipetiay Banriv WoixsropesePay of Aristophanes Plut. v. 530.; 
where L. Kuster has a most admirable note upon the words of the 
Scholiast, Barra yae ipectrsee Pogovory ob vupePioty mens 30 Dacivecrdoes olpeces 
tis Qboees, a note which is omitted in Beck’s continuation of Inver~ 


nizzio’s Edition. 
a E. H. BARKER. 
Hatton, April 5th, 1813. 
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Critical and Explanatory Remarks on JEscuytus’s SEVEN 
AGAINST TuHeses, with Strictures on the Notes and the 
Glossary to Mr. BLoMFIELD’s Edition. 





NO. I. 


V.. 38. ravdoxoiex. Mr. Blomfield says on this passage, “ waydo- 
xevs est diversorii magister :” Again in p. 171. on v. 858. waveoxos, Mr. 
B. says, “ Sophocli in Inacho diversorium vocatur ravdoxos Fevorracis.” 
Mr. B. seems to have studied Greek orthography with considerable 
attention, and I hope that he will pay similar attention to Latin ortho= 
graphy. ‘ Paret Lea. Crit. p. 345. ex Libr. Dausquii testatur veteres, 
ita locutos, nempe deverti, devertere, deversari, deversorium, non diver- 
sortwn: cf. simul Gell. L.12.¢. 11.” C. Falster’s Suppl. Lat. Ling. 
sive Obss. ad Lex. Fabro-Cellarianum, Flensburgi, 1717. ‘ Devertere, 


e- 
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' Verr. 1.6. ad hospites meos ac necessarios deverti potius: sic utrumque 
verbum e MSS. scribitur: male vulgo diversari, diverti, ut diversorium 
pro deversorium; v. Heinsius ad Ovid. Am. 11. 6. 9. et preterea quos 
laudat Burm. ad Petron, 10. Sc.: devertz est aliquo se convertere, in quo 
tamen etiam respicitur ad locum: unde veneris, sed diverti dicitur de 
duobus, qui diversam viam instituunt, unde ipsum diversum est, et illud 
diverse abiere, divortium, &c.” J. A. Ernesti’s Clavis Cic. 

V. 46. ; TOA KaTATKaA das 

—«Bevres. 

All the instances of the words xaracxagy, and xararnamresy, cited in 
Mr. B.’s Glossary, represent them as used in their proper sense, which is 
the destruction of towns and buildings by sapping their foundations ; 
but they are also used metaphorically, as in the following passages : 
© ¥, 229. ruby adbouainwy ovyxaracxamryy, i.e. cognatorum eversorem, 
comparatione 2 meniorum subversione sumta, qua metaphora usus est 
etiam Euripides Orest. vy. 733. 
| TVYKATHTXATTONS AV NaS, xoWa yap TA THY dirwy, 
ubi Schol. 7¢ uaracxanresv, xugiws ert rorews, evratla df naraypyc- 
Tixws sioytas.” J, Potter's Comment. in Lycoph. Cassand., Oxon. 1702, 
2d Ed. p. 136. 

ViuS61; aor 

tAmis tors vonTEpoy Té- 
Aog moAsiv, 7oAUXAAU— 

| Tuy ayewy exippoboy, | 
where Mr. B. says: “ 368. erigpofos, interpretes ¥ertunt adjutrix, ut in 
dl. &. 390. ¥. 770. malim obruens, velut aqua, vide supra 7.” The 
word, | may observe by the way, occurs not in v. 308, butin v. 364. 
The Gloss on v.7., to which Mr. B. refers, is this: ‘‘ roavpfodos, multi- 
doquax, a pidos, 6 amd ruv nuudrwy Wogos: Hesych. (vid. Gboss. in 
Prom. 1084.) que vox de clamore adhibetur Pers. 406. : composita ex 
ea amat Noster: inf. 271. Asgyous rayvepobous, 364. eripsoboy. Pers. 
367. mogeug druppobove. Agam. 191. marigcobos. Choeph. 425. 456. emis 
polew: inf. 176. diapsoléw: Sophocl. T'irachin. 263. worra wev Adyoss 
’Emepiciyce, conviciatus est. Antig. 413. emsppolois nanciow.” The 

~ scholiast B. says on the passage, which we are discussing, emippofoy, 
avéyrinov: Stanley translates it by léberatorem, and says in a bracketed 
addition, “ e7igpo8ov, adjutricem, auxiliatorem, Hesych. erippolos, iryu- 
60s, adjutor auxilium ferens cum magna animi alacritate, vox Homes 
rica;” and I have little doubt that this is the true meaning of the word 
in this place. Alberti says on the passage of Hesych. “‘emippcdors, ionu- 
pos, €minoveos, Boyfes, confirmat Etymol. et ex eo Phavor. emippooos, eri- 
xoucos, Bonbos, &c.: similiter Suid. éiéio00¢, Boxes, ut et Schol. Hom. 
Il, 4. 390.” We have in Toup’s Emend. in Hesych. Vol. 111. p. 261. 
Ed. 1790.: “ emirappobos, irnveds, Boyds, cdupayos: sic Q. Calaber, 
L. v. v. 254. 

Adkaro pw’ ex mavrwy emirapboboy, 

_ §i¢ qUuoque mox usurpat érigéoboy, v. 257. 

| Hyayov Arpeldyow ewipsofov: ; 
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vide Hesych. v. émiggodos, et nos inf. ad h. v. p. 1.,ubi corrigendum 
monuimus :” Again in p. 335, Toup cites Apollon. RKhod. 11, 225. 
jonw 0” cursive piri enippoboy, 

and adds, “ auxiliatricem, interpres ibi ineptt. ” Homer IZ. A. says, 

ei rou Tig xal epcol ye Dewy emitreeppodds eos, 
where Eustathius, p. 849. Ed. Rome, has the following remark: Te 
8: ’Eqir dppobos, 6 Ort TOV [LOY EVEL TIS Tae cuAAa eis ériibobog yao o 
emovdxios eminovecs neh pera pédov Bondear: nah wAAaod OnrodTas ¢ 
Again in p. 1320, Th 

“A001 Ded, eyed wos erippobos 2Ade moboity, 
where Eustathius says, To: 02 "Emipéodos, mowrorumdy ears Tod emirapéosos. 

V. 367. omovdy, Sicoumy mopmisous yvdas moddv. 

On the word yvox Mr. B. refers us to his Gloss. on v. 141., where we 
find these words : “ yvéa, axis extremitas, Hesych. voat, ak vosvinides, 
mi reoy abdvey overyyes (v. intra 189. ) atque ita, Schol. Soph. tN a vee 
idem in v. xv0ds, yvdyy de ME00S TOU aE OvGS 7 Nolvixis, ubi legendum 
videtur partim ex Hesyehii sensu, partim ex collatione Schowiana, 


nyvéyy be, pecos Tov dLovoss aech oy yaminls: note adjicias ” [the note is. 


this: “ naa, nescio annon rectius scriberetur EAA Hesych. xv0US, 6 

Too aav05 WNOS, Astveras G2 nad uvoy, Kal o Tdi moody oeoss ws Aloyvnos 
guys: $C. @ oneal rado, fluxere xvo5¢ et 210, ut a pew, pos, et poo, 
2a KEW, X05, et xee: in Sophocle editur yvdg 2” * Photii Lex. xYOUS, 
TO TOS Tw anew akove TOU TeOK OU: auctor Rhest 118. dvr byy vous.” 

The Schol. A. says on the passage in the Seven at Thebes, xvoas TOdwY, 
WMETaDOoInWS ele To ange Tuy modwy, _ahnws, v6 ouveyes KdV ace TeV 
woduiy maou Barws nvoas elrev, TO yale Gngoy 40 eyribéuevay v7 xosvsride,, 
oven uareirar. The Schol. B. Says, yous, TO OKO ATO TOdS médas : - 
Stanley translates the phrase by missorios axes pedum, -but says in a 
note, “ yvéias wodwy, Hesych. Kyoyy, rev rwy woday ogov.” Neither 
Dr. Butler, nor Mr. Blomfield, seem to have noticed the following i im- 
portant and most satisfactory passage of E.Spanheim in the Obss.in Hyman. 
an Apoll. v.37. p. 101. V. 11. Ed. Frnesti Lug. Bat. 1761.: ‘* Bene 
autem .hic Scholiaste glossam, quamquam alicnam omnino ab‘h, 1}. 
ovoos, Wegos, Evcuss, ex Hesych. interpretatus est idem Vulcanius, ac 
sicut eidem glossa, duo priora illius verba quod adtinet,-preclara lux 
accedit ex Aischylo Sept. Theb. v. 379. 

Troven OCixwv mopmipous vous woddy, 

Jestino gradu accelerans. missos str epitus pedum : non ut ibi nevdas Today 
absurde per ares pedum reddit interpres : -oxvéy nempe ibi-idem quod 
X85 pro Léger, sicut utraque vox ec sensu ap. Hesych. etiam legitur, 
ONY TOY Toddy Wodov, que glossa est hujus A'schylei loci; item, 
ves, Euomss, Wogos, gboyyos : ita alibi in eodem hujus Tragici Dra- 
mate v. 115, occurrunt @£ovwy o¢voas, quee nibil aliudibi quam rotarum 
strepitus, ut ea de re pluribus quandogue ad ipsum Aschylum.” We 
are decidedly with Spanheim in this interpretation, the knowledge .of 
which would probably have deterred Schutz from writing the following 
note: “ Hanc locutionem, prasertim extra canticum, justo nimis turgi- 
dam ct catachresticam esse non diffiteor, quanquam ea fortasse pro 

diverso rea ingenic mollius ad Grecorum quam ad nostrorum 
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hominum aures accidit; certe ad verbum translata nobis quidem tole- 
randa non videretur, veritas autem audaciori metaphore non deest: ut 
enim, qui celerius curru vehitur, facit ut rote celerius circum axes con- 
vertantur, ita qui se ad cursum dat, pedibus citatiorem motum impe- 
Tat: moumsuor yvoas modwy dicuntur, quia ut sessorem Currus, sic pedes 
corpus hominis promovent, et quo tendit animus eum deducunt.” 

V.450. mwaimdyv 0 “EdwaAiwy. Mr. B. has omitted this sense of 
mwAros, TwAmos: “ Hephest. p.6. v. 17. 

zoriy axpwy nal ripe venvia eUrpiys THAW: 
—waos hic videtur esse vertendum per puellam, non autem per puerum, 
multoque sepius illa, quam hac, significatione occurrit: ita e. g. ap. 
Kurip. in Hecuba v. 144. 
Hees 8 "Oduocevs drov ovx yon, 
THAOY adertwv ou amd watay, 
Schol. scribit, wAoy- ryy waida Aeyer weragoginws s—adde eund, in An- 
drom. v. 621. 
pnts dopocw AwBerw 
HANNS YUYAIKS THACY, 
et in Rheso vy, 261. 
Oc én) maAoy, 
Os énl Tay Tpelav I= 
Ardvavy Hav’ exwy orpatiay : 
hine mwAixdy dicitur id, quod ad puellas pertinet, sic ap. As. Sept. ad 
Theb. vy. 460. } 
| TWAIMOY 
Q” wAlav dreoxdumn 
Soph mor’ evuranake, 
ad hae alter Schol. rwaimwy EdwAiwy exponens, scribit, waofevinuy xabe- 
decv, puellarum thalamos ibi intelligas velim.” G. D’Arnaud’s Specimen 
Animadvoo. crit. ad alig. Script. Gr., Amst. 1730. p. 107. ) 

V. 533. yopyoy & Guu’ exwy, where Mr. B. says, “ yooyss, torous, 
Onomast. vet. vide Valck. ad Eurip. Phen. p. 240.,” but I am decidedly 
with G. D’Arnaud: “ Anacr. Ode. xxix. v.12. 

peray Oupce yooydy torw, 

ex h. |. clarissimum in modum patet, vocem yooyes sionificare acrem (ut 
recte vertit Barnesius), vel alacrem ; attamen a plerisque interpretibus 
exponitur tru, ut apud Asch. in Sept, ad Theb. v. 543. 

yopyov & dup’ Exuv, mpocioraras, 
acrem oculum habens, adstat, et ap. Eurip. in Androm. v.458. 

viv 8 eis yuvaina yooyds émAirns gavelc, 
aunc vero contra mulierem alacer videris bellator, cujus loci constitutio 
1psa ostendit, non terribilem, ut interpres, sed alacrem esse vertendum : 
per alacer verti etiam potest yogyés ap. cund. ibid. v. 1123.: eleganter 
adspectus aquile dicitur yogyos apud Alciphr. L. 11. Ep. 59. nas 
Beyay asrov, yooysy ro BaAguucn, acri adspectu, que dicitur omnium 
volucrium maxime acrem habere wisum: ap. Plutarch. Symp. L. 11. 
Problem. 8. ista verba (loquitur de equis, quos insecuti fuerint lupi) és ¥y 
TO CUumrUue ToT Iuminwregous xa) yooyorecovs woiei rods farrous, videtut 
xta esse vertenda, quam ob causam hic casus ferociores et alacriores faciat 
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equos: apud Aristenetum etiam L. 1. Ep. 4. ryooryts ponitur it ala« 
criters de oculis quoque dicitur Vogywonas, ut ap. Kurip. in Rheso, vy. 8. 

AUooy Bredepay yopyomay eOQUY, 

Aglare yamedvers duarcorga@rous 

“Extne, 
solve acrem sedem palpebrarum, quo tamen in loco yogywray verti posset, 
ut fecit interpres, per ¢rucem, quod etiam innuit Sublinus: inde est yog- 
yours, femininum, quod epitheton Palladi tribuitur apud Soph. in 
Aj ij uces V. 451.: vertendum autem est per acres habens oculos: yopyu- 
gov de oculorum fulgore posuit ZEs. Prom. V. v. 356. 

e& Ouuaray 0 yoroamte yooywmdy cehus.” 
G. D’Arnaud’s Spec. Animadvo. Crit. Scrip. Gr. Amst. 1730. p. 24, 
V. 7906. mOAIs 8 ev evdin Te, xab xdrAvdwvlov 

TOKAKITS mAnyetis aVTAGY obx edeLuro. 
Mr. B. thus explains this passage: “ dvrAos, sentina, urbs non ad 
aquam exantlandam redacta est, i.e. aquam non admisit: hoe rectrus 
credo quam cum Scholiasta et Pauwio dyrdov pro vdwe positum intel- 
ligere : sed vide Interpp. ad Hesych. in y. et quem citant, Eurip. Lec. 
1009.” I am by no means inclined to agree with Mr. B.’s view of this 
passage, nor do i see how he can, by legitimate consequence, arrive at his 
interpretation; for he says urbs non ad aquam exantlandam redacta est, 
but how can. ayrAoy ovx edzGaro have this signification? He then ex- 
plains his own explanation by the words aquam non admisit, but this is 
tv come at the very interpretation which he rejects; for it makes 
aquam and sentinam synonymous, aquam (i. e. sentinam) non admisit. 
I conceive the Scholiast A. to be perfectly right in his explanation, 

which 1 Is this, dyrroy, VAUOYLOY, TAN LO GaY HUULTOS 70 Bdwe, avrAov Oe 

AEYEr Ul, TO ame TOD HAUIWIOE Eloeongawevoy bdwe" éTol wg oy 0k yaoras 
eLarrrodos 10 ekw TO THs bardoors bdwe EXGEQOUTI, E£ ou nal To naAOU- 
pevoy avrayryoiov. The Schol. B. also says, dytdov, xdpa, amoargiay : 
Stanley thus translates the passage, Fluctuum crebris ictebus non senti- 
navit, and presents us with an excellent note: “ [Suidas,. dyTrla, TO TOD 
TAOIOU elo-géoy dw, aqua que navim intrat : Gyr NOY Gener dat, sentinam 
accipere, quod yeteribus Latinis uno verbo sentinare, 1. e. perichitart, a 
navibus : Festus, Sentinare, satagere, dictum a sentina, quia. multam 
aquam navis. cum recipit, periclitatur, Cecilius in Athrione, Cum 
Mercurio capit consilium, postquam sentinat satis: Paulus, Sentinare, 
satagere, | dictum a senlina navis, quam quis ut aqua liberet. evacuare 
contendit: itaque sentinare subtiliter periculum vitare, Cecilius, capit 
consilium postquam sentinat satis: ad q. 1. Jos. Scaliger: Gellius, 
inquit, X1x. 1. Z'wn postea complorantibus nostris omnibus atque sen- 
tinantibus, dies quidem tandem illuxit, sed nihil de sevitia remissum: 
ubi manifeste sentinare est quod hic ait Paulus, perreulum oltare: atin 
vulgatis codicibus contaminatissimus est locus ille; sed proprie sentinars 
est satagere ad sentinam, unde sentinatores, quibus cura senting delegata 
in navi: Paulinus ad Macarium de naufragio, Unum ex omni numero. 
nautarum senem sentinando deputant : item, Quid huie, queso, obfuit 
sent persona sentinatoris, et in nautis vilissima? Hee Scaliger]. ” Pauw 
also, who has, by some strange accident, deviated into sense, says 
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rightly : > “sorys bardooys vowe, junge Hesych. 1 in v. avTAOY s MOX xAv- 
dwyiov mAyyais Blau te. ” "Ayraoy oux edzearo is, then, clearly, did 
not spring a leak. I shall cite the following note of G. D’Arnaud: 
“ Hesych. “AvrAcy —tives 02 ryy bardrcay: -—explicatio conyenire pot- 
erit loco Hom. Odyss. M. v. 410: :' describit procellam, 
Omran Ts mavra (navis) 
ele avTAov HATEXUITO : : 
‘ealiio tamen dyrAoy ibi explicant de illa navis parte, in quam omnia 
confluebant eluvia ; dicitur etiam avrAia, sic vetus Schol., sic quoque 
Eustatius: eadem est ratio versus 478. Odyss. O 
ditaw & dy Souanoe wévouc’ ws atid ane 

pro marz tamen sine dubio sumitur ab Eurip. Hee. v, 1025. 

AA WEVOV TIS ODS 

2¢ auTAoy tumeroy, ii 
Paraphrastes eis dyrAov, 7ror meAwyos my ExoY Aimeva, euteouy, et hune 
forte respexcrit versiculum Hesychius.” G. D’Arnaud’s Lect. Gr. ad 
Hesych. L.1. ¢. 1. p- 17, 8. Eustathius says, upon the first passage of 
Homer, “Ayr)oy oe, 6 0 TOTS, évba Udwwe ouppect 78 TE dwg, xa TO EX Tuy 
ceowoviioy® 6 oy YTD bay 7; 0177 YAwore, Oyciv, ert Of xa} 7 Marc, wis 
dyAci d 0 Elmwy orws, “AyTAoS, dv Alot, denser. aeyerau bg oye nach youd 
ag 4 avTAla’ evredbey OE 70 ayyeiy, y YT ASIF AL 70 TOLODTOY Udwe, ay- 
TALoY Paci EXAAEITO’ “aTa OE TIVASs “ah dy TLV TAT 770 eyes oUY TWY ThS 
marascy, Crt OYE MAITH GOL naddoy de ovdev Aeyeiv yeqots de ToD dyrAov 
XO Tapa. tw ’Orriavw, p. 1728. Ed. Rome. Alberti on Hesychius 
refers to “ Pind. Pyth. vit. 14, ibique et ad Olymp. rx. 79. Schol.” 


Hatton, April, 1813. EDMUND HENRY BARKER. 


NOTICE OF 
XENOPHONTIS CECONOMICUS eEpipir GuLieLmus Kus- 
TERUS, Lipsie@, 1812. pp. 266. octavo. 


We beg leave to introduce this work to the notice of the student, as 
he will find it to contain much valuable and original matter, both criti- 
cal and explanatory. The notes, which are subjoined to the text, are 
often taken from Schneider and Zeunius, upon whom the editor ani- 
madyverts with freedom, but he seems to have neglected no sources of 
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information, which were accessible to him, to have amassed with dili- 
gence whatever he thought would throw any light upon the matter or 
the language of his author, and to have studied the tract itself with 
attention. The Notes abound with critical observations, which are 
incidentally applied to the illustration of passages in other works; and 
we shall lay many of them, without any comments, before our readers, 
to enable them to form a just estimate of the editor’s talents. This 
will be the more acceptable, as there is no Index of the authors cited, 
illustrated, and corrected in the notes. At the end of the book we 
have an Essay, consisting of six pages, entitled, Benjamini Weiskii De 
Xenophontis Gconomico Dissertatio qua docetur eum non tam ad 
docendum, quam ad delectandum esse conscriptum, ostenditurque illa 
Delectatio e quibus Rebus oriatur. An excellent, but brief, Index Gre- 
citatis is subjoined, so that the book may be used for schools, particu- 
larly as there is no Latin version opposite to the text. Our readers 
may be a little amused with the account, which the Editor gives to us 


in his extraordinary Preface; and we shall therefore trauscribe it 
entire : 


“Credo ego vos, sevi judices, quum hunc libellum lezeritis, irasci, quod, 
etiamsi multa in eo et varia rerum contineantur genera, ea ipsa tamen non-~ 
nunquam, vel latius pateant, quam, ut ad locum quemque idonea et apta 
censeri possint, vel iracundius proferantur, quam, ut humanitatis et modes- 
tie, uti decet, ratio habita esse videatur. Verum si quis vestrum aut vite 
mex cognoverit tempora, aut discipline cursum, is et hoc, quod feci, non 
improbabit, et nemini profecto, in, quacunque ejusmodi causa, magis, quam 
mihi, putabit parcendum esse. Primnum enim miles ego fui acer, belloque 
ferox, ad vimque paratus, thoraca indutus, 

Are caput fulgens, cristaque hirsutus equina. et 4 
Pascebam propexam in pectora barbam, terrorem virginibus, delicias sociis 
meis, qui eam blanda mulcebant manu. Postea, cum hoste aliquando 
pugna conserta, capite graviter vulnerato, quum primum vulnus sanatum 
esset, dimissus, in prediolum meum me contuli, ibique ea studia, quibus 
puer delectabar, retenta animo, longa annorum serie intermissa revocavl. 
Habebam autem Servum, qui, ut fere Socrati Aristophbaneo a 7opé% dicebatur 
Bpovrt, ita mihi, vice paullum inversa, a Hotibius vocabatur Hod’ipnins. 
Hunc quum me totum videret libris circumseptum, item incessit lubido lit- 
teris se dandi, ut, qui in summis periculis fidelem se mihi et probum presti- 
terat, idem hac in re pari mecum frueretur sorte. . Mic servus intra ipsum 
anni spatium tantos fecit pregressus, ut, quum ego Xenophontis Cicono- 
micum, quem statim inter legendum notis illustrabam, a me pertractart 
animadvertisset, ipse illico me rogaret, ut se in muneris hujus societatemm 
adsumerem. Quod ego feci et lubenter, et non sine aliqua utilitate. Atque 
hanc quidem rem ita instituebamus, ut, quum «hb initio notas una conseriber- 
emus, invicem altero meditante et dictante, altero dictata calamo exciplente, 
aliquanto post, qua ad interpretationem reliqua erant, inter nos cequaliter 
distributis, neuter alterius auxilio aut consilio uteretur, sed pro se quisque, 
quod videretur cunque, in chartam conjiceret.—At que tandem hee est 
libros edendi ratio?—tlec, utcungue sint, nihil curo equidem ‘ _consilium 
enim, quod in hujus editione libri sequutus sum, hoc fuit, ut is in quorum 
ego notitiam yeni, ostenderem animi mei alacritatem durissimis illis militie 
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laboribus non esse magnopere ad harum litterarum studia debilitatam. 
Quod reliquum est, moneo vos, judices, si forte in viros quosdam doctos, ut 
Zeunium, Schneiderum, alios, nimis videar sevus fuisse, id ne mihi mezque 
tribuatis iracundie; nam, quamvis mihi, utpote qui e nobili sim genere 
oriundus, quidlibet audendi libera semper fuerit potestas, tamen illa ipsa, 
qu duriora esse videantur, non a me, sed a servi procacitate profecta sunt ; 
cui aliquando hac de re ita succensebam, ut eum, nisi tanta me semper culu- 
isset fide, vel humi prostravissem, ut conspersisset cerebro viam—-— 
v 

GAN’ in” 8c Adryous amavrss, 

Bebo, SeUigo, detigo, devigo.” 

To show the propriety of the last sentence in this singular preface, we 
shall cite the following note, which occurs in the 15th page. It may 
serve as a model to scholars for the Billingsgate style of writing, which 
has, of late years, become so fashionable among certain periodical 
publications of our own country: 


“ repimenpetvet,o talpa cecior Zeuni, quam absurdas tuin hoc loco gessisti 
partes! qui glandes pretulisti frugibus, aut qui tam obtusus fuisti, ut aurum 
non potueris discernere a ferro! qui cum utereris cudice Guelferbytano, qui 
suppeditat elegantissimum illud mpreuéve, nihil vidisti et retinuisti wei 
mendeyévet: nisi illud Schneiderus in medium protulisset, forsan ne nunc 
quidem legeremus: quocirca valeas stipes, tuumque stuporem o! funge, in 
sepulchro serves !” 


But we shall now proceed to make some more useful extracts, pre- 
mising that we cite them only as specimens of the editor’s abilities, 
and not as points of criticism, where we either agree with, or dissent 
from, him entirely. 

Propertius emended in p. 8. 


“Nn mwrovntvot xzv.yep etc.: Neminem oflendat yép pluribus vocabulis subjec- 
tum: non ita rara sunt hujus positionis exempla, quam vulgo putantur: ex- 
empla congessit diligentia cl. Scheferi in Melett. crit. in Dionys. Halic. 
Art. Rhetoric. p. 76. et Abreschius in Lectt. Aristenet. p.255: neque Latini 
hanc positionem particule nam respuunt; qua ductus observatione corrupto 
Propertii loco medicam manum afferam: legitur hic locus in Eleg. 11. 10. 

, Non tot Achameniis armantur Susa sagittis 
Spicula quot nostro pectore fixit amor. 
Hic me tam graciles vetuit contemnere Musas, 
Jussit et Ascreum sic habitare nemus : 
pro tam graces, quod jure displicuit Jacobsio in Euripid. Traged. p. 173. qui 
emendat nimis audacter Castalides, lego nam graciles.” 


Plato illustrated in p. 9. 


“*Phedr. p. 247.ed. Heind. § 53.2 8 gore rotco ovrws EXOV, MH ARO Th Ely TB 
euTs ars xvod, 1 puyny, 2 dvayang dyevntav (leg, dyfwutdy) ce uot Bavaro fuyn ay 
sin, et paullo ante § 51. dpyy 82 ayémtov (lege &yénrov, mirum est hoc Heindor- 
fium neglexisse): qui locus cum nec a Mureto, nec ab Heindorfio, nec a 
Buttmanno probe sit perspectus, non possum quin, hac opportunitate oblata, 
quasi preteriens doceam, quid et quale sit id, quod Plato significare voluerit ; 
omnia enim plana‘erunt, si mecum ita locum intellexeris, Principrum non 
gignitur ; nam si principium ex aliqua re nasceretur, non posset illud ex prin- 
cipio nasci, quandoquidem illud ipsum principium est ; quocirca oriri deberet ex 
re, que non est principium; ita emendatione hic locus egere non videtur.”, 
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Sophocles emended in p. 85. 


“cuyadZous, Schol. ad Sophocl. Ajacem, v. 537. ed. Lobeckii ad. v. wprcipas 
Observat, wheroiny ee glarery, monrinn 02 adele orog ov Tw putas ToLg eluTinois, sed vel 
hic locus magno est documento scriptores Atticos neque vulgarem formam 
respuere: cf. J. Pierson. in Animadvv. ad Meria Atticistam, p. 326.: hac 
autem opportunitate data non possum quin corrupto Sophociis loco medicam 
manum adhibere coner: legitur hic locus in Electre v. 1067. ed. Erfurdt. 

axopeuta degouc’ dvelon 

ort odioly 0 Ta wav ex Boum 

vooouow: Ta Of mods Texvwy 

Ouray dvaomis odxér eFioovras: 
vorovciy quod correxerat Erfurdt., nunc ipse improbat; nec vero conjectura 
ab eodem ad h. |. preposita placet, quandoquidem vecwén, sic enim ibi corri- 
git, hoc sensu usurpari non soleat, yeceiy autem solennis ista de re vox sit: 
corrigas sodes, : 

3 / P "* tte J /> 

axopeuTa PEpoug oveioy, 

” \ \ 0 FAN ERO ce 

ors odioly Oy Ta wey Ex Comey 

yoooin’ Ta Oe mos Texymy 

obxer eLicovras: 
forma enim vooo’y cum exquisitior vulgari sit, facile oblitterari potuit: vide 
de illa forma Piersonum ad IMerin |. 1. Hen. Stephanum in Appendice ad 
alia Scripta de Dialecto Atiica, p. 148. init. Markland. ad Eurip. Suppl. 898. : 
preterea constat inter omnes viros doctos Grecis familiarissimam esse hance 
rationem dicendi, ut sermo oratione obliqua institutus in rectam decursu 
verborum deflectatur: cf. Matthizus in Gramm. Gr. p.710.: vestigia mea 
emendationis retinere videtur Triclinius, qui habet voz 3, nisi forte legen- 
dum est, quod olim mihi in mentem venerat, ! 

OTL odiv yoy Ta pev ex Dopey 

vores On, TH OF MOS TExverY 

ouxer’ ekirovrou: 
nam in Codd. omnibus, et editt. Aldina et Brubachiana legitur ciow 7%, in 
alio codice cic: y won, cpiow autem et coly commutata sunt in libris veteri- 
bus: vid. C. F. Heinsich. ad Hesiodi Scut. Hercul. v. 348. offendo tamen in 
ratione particularum 7éj—da, quanquam tria, quantum equidem sciam, loca 
inveniuntur ap. Eurip. ubi dictum est sa—nen.” 

Sophocles emended in p. 210. 

Sri Umoguylore adowst Toy ot TOV (sc. of &v@pwro), eadem loquendi ratio est in 
Sophocl. Cid. Col. v. 658. | 

moAAal 8 chreiAal, moAAd Oy warny ern 

upd xatymelAnocv, &AA’ 6 vous Tay 

adrod yévytas, poten TameAnuare : 
sic enim hic locus est interpungendus, quod nemo interpretum intellexit: a 
Brunckio enim ita est, non dico emendatus, sed contortus, 

ToAAAS O cemEAdcs, TOAAL On maTyY exy 

Guuds xatymelAnrey? AA? 6 voUs Oray 

avrod yévyta, poten rameiAnuara : 
at ne commemorem truculentam hanc esse cedem, quid tandem hec sibi 
vult sententia, Multas minas tanquam multa vana verba ira solet minari: sed 
si mens se collegit, evanescunt mine ? nimirum nihil aliud hoc est, atque Tra 
multa minatur, que vana sunt—sed vana ea sunt cum, etc., neque enim i hac, 
si recte eam Brunck. procedere volebat, orationis forma, anticipari debebat 
notio Minarum inanium, que in sequenti demum enunciatione exprimende 
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erant: eodem atque alio vitio laborat Toupii correctio in Emendatt. in Suid. 
Vol. 111. p. 327.:: mee emendationis sensus hic est, Muitea mine, mulia sunt 
cana verba; animo enim ira estuante, minari quidem solent homunes, sed se 
mens sui compos est facta, evanescunt mine, quem sensum optime expressit 
Schol. worrct avOpwrotr morrce amedicavres ix Quod, méravres Tov Gundy xt roy xaPerrys 


mire yoov dvaraBoyres, iratcayro Tuy anerwv: vide de hoc usu pluralis tertie per- 


sone, apud Grecos quidem, Jac. Bastium in Epist. crit. p. 142.; neque enim 
insolens hac est loquendi ratio apud Latinos, qua de re monuerunt Burman- 
nus ad Pheedr. L. 111. Prol. Scaliger ad Catull. Carm. rr. et alii.” 


Sophocles explained in p. 211. | 
“ méyra Snowe, sepe conjungitur ssw cum weé¢: iterum Xenophon in Hie- 


e 


ron. C. VII. § 3, eae oirioss ye xa mororg nel Umvors ual appodrotlore adver buolwe 
Woecbas ze & Cu) ] yr dL) t. 20. @yw0—o ty of Beal 30 : 
Mecdas Zorne te Coie, et in Cyroped. L. vitt. c. 2. sect. 20. éyw~—@ fev of OvTES 


- 5 x Q ~ 3 , . r ¢ 4, e243 la ae % \ ode 3 NA ou 
tle Tas abuyes TLC cy pwmorg EMolnouy OfAolwe WeynTas WavTas, TOUT (AcY QUIE QUTOS dUYte 


poo mepyever Oat, x. 7. r. Sophocles in Ajace, v. 18538. ed. Lob. 

n WAV) O01 mas AVN AUTW moveEl, 
quem non magis intellexit eruditissimus ed:tor, quam censor ejus in Ephes 
meridibus Jenénsibus: hic quid de h. |. exposuerit, nunc quidem nonmemini, 
hoc tamen memini, falsa eum exposuisse: Lobeckius commentatur in Adnotatt. 
ad h.1. de formula épcrw favre moe, facere quod cuique consentaneum sit, quod qui- 


* dem quomodoad h.Sophoclis]. pertineat, fateor ego me prorsus non videre: sed 


mirum profecto duos vel sagacissimos viros in hujus interpretatione loci 
Japsos fuisse ; nihil enim omnino habet difficultatis, et qui ad eum interpre- 
tandum, nulla prajudicata opinione deceptus, accedat, primo statim adspectu, 
quid significetur intelliget: jusserat enim Ulysses Agamemnonem, ut mor- 
tuum Ajacem sepeliri pateretur; se enim optare, ut etiam ipse, si vita ali- 
quando excesserit, sepel/retur, et aquum esse, ut quisque, quod ipse concu- 
pisceret, idem aliis optaret contingere: cui quidem respondet Agamemnon, 
v. 1353. 
: > rae A be eee tae eee n 
7H Taye Gwole mes Avijp AUTH movel, 
i.e. profecto guilibet pariter, quecunque parat, sibi parat; etenim duce est 


pro Solws-conjungendum illud cum ces: dativus ecw autem est ille, quem 


Grammatici dicunt, dativus commodi; hanc enim interpretationem unam 
omnium verissimam esse ostendunt, que respondet Ulysses, 


TE yep we marAov sixds, } "joauTL mwovely;” 
Euripides emended in p. 204. 
“Infeliciter conatus est (Aug. Boeckhius ad Platon. L. 1. De Legg. p. 146.) 


-emendare Eurip. Alcest. 130. vuigatam lectionem, 


mata yap Hon TeTEAcoT as BaciAsios, 
, “~ ~ 
mavtoy be Osdiy él Bopois 
coppavros Ouoias mAHosss 
n 4 ? 
| oud” gots xaxdy axog ovder, 
metro sane prorsus pessumdato: quam ob rem, quum Scholiastes ad verba 
eeteniora: Pooideot hane adjunxerit interpretationem, @ fe woely, rercreoras 
*Adsnrw certissime corrigere sibi videtur vir eruditissimus, 
" 4 Ar ee > + / ~ } 
nave a of ee, rereAcot cu Bacirss 
, -~ ~ 
mavToy 0s Jedy 2x Bumoioiy, 
sed hoc uno in loco duplicem profudit errorem vir eruditissimus, alterum, 
quod priorem versum fecit omni cesure numero destitutum, alterum quod 
Scripsrt fwxorcy brevi ultima: quanquam hec quidem vitia condonanda, ei 
sunt, cum commentatio illade Minoe tribus annis ante sit edita, quam libellus 
de metro Pindarico, unde verisimile est, nondum eum tum quidem tempo- 
ris, quomodo versus anapesticus metiendus esset, satis calluisse: Schol. 


* 
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autem expositio nihil est, nisi expositio formule, mavra retieoras, que quum 
a subtilioribus dialectice legibus paullo sit alienior, facilius a poeta proficisci 
potuit, quam mi)’ @ y' du cerércorar, aut simile quid: eodem, ave illud dic- 
tum est, modo apud Demosthenem in Orat. in Mid. ab init. legitur, savrae 
moredvros TouTou xeei Tivwy HAAWY aep adTOU, ov% émeioOn (Sc. 6 dijxot) et Xenophont. in 
Anab. L. 111. ¢. 1. sect. 35. ftv 8 typpat maven montis ws panmore tml roig PapBa- 
pote yevwaeOa, et sepissime omnino hec invenitur loquendi ratio: equidem ita 
puto constituendos esse illos Euripidis versus, 
; » ~ / 
mora yao ion viv TeTEAsoToN 
Baosrgi, mevrwy becy 8 eat Romo 
ATHAE, TaVTOY Ueciv O ems Bop.oig 
caindpbavros Guorias rAHoEis, 
ov 8 ors Kandy axos ODdEV: 
particula vy, cum ad sensum quidem non multum faceret, facillime potuit 
omitti a librariis; conjungitur autem sepissime cum 4s: Plato in Sophist. 
P- 233. Ae dys di, viv yap Ayxérepov epyov iidn Toy Grpw janxét’ dveivat, Aristoph. Nub. 
/ / ' 
v. 293. nel Oeuss eoriy, yuvi % 10M, nel wy Oepis eT, xeoelo, 
c > ~ X AN on / 
etv. 325. eas ev xalopa, mapa THY ElTOdOY* Hon Viv Hab OAKS aUTesy 
cui respondet Socrates, 
nn i, yf wo 
viv ye Tor dy xabooas abras, x. T. A. 
quanquam vy. $25. corruptissimus est, qui quomodo sit purgandus, ut felici 
aliquo casu ego inveni, ita nunc quidem studiose celabo: particulam 2 in 
tertio loco posui, ut Eurip. in Iphig. Taur. v. 105. 
Tov TOU Oeod 28 ypyopoy od xaxioréoy, 
Aristoph. Lysistr. v. 37. 
Q ~ > ~ > > 3 & 
7 mepi toy "Alyvaiy 0° ovx embyAurryoopct, 
Sophocl. Philoct. v. 959. 
f K Ned g , 
dovoy dovov oe PUTIOY TITW TAHAKS : 
vid. Ludov. Abresch. Animadvv. ad Asch. L. 11. p. 392. et in Lectt. ad Aris- 
tenet. L. 11. p. 252.: scribendum preterea est, ut feci, od s? disjuncte pro oddé 
ob sensum, quod notent tirones velim, cum unum tantum, preter hoc, 
meminerim exemplum, ubi item, utdisjunctim scribatur, necesse sit, 1. e& 
Sophocl. Elect. v. 130. 
ida Te xas Euvi a’, ov ¢ 
ida TE Kab Evvinfes THO, OUTS ME 
, > 9 2A rt /y_ 9d 
duyyaver, od 8 seAw mporiraiy TOde. 


Sophocles illustrated in p. 192. 


“ Monet me dictio zspav rw forres, ut quasi] preteriens, Sophoclei Ajacis ini- 
tium tractem ; illo enim de loco ut meum exponam Jjudicium, excitat me 
eruditissimi viri Christiani Augusti Lobeckii ad h. 1. disputatio; illi enim 
versus, quorum, ut spero, ad plerosque venit notitia, sic leguntur, 

Gel mer, ob moti Adoriou bélopnd ce 

meipay tiv’ exdody cpmdccs Oypdevoy : 
recte sane contemsit in h. 1. vir sammus eorum sententiam, qui T#pay &pmae 
fav de ineundis consiliis cogitarunt: recte idem fecit hoc, quod e re venatica 
Tucem petendam esse existimavit, sed non recte, ut videtur illud, quod apa 
2wy de captandis auris interpretatus est; multum enim interest, verbo apmacery 
utrum é7e! addantur, an aliud quidvis, et si potuit dici tvetjpara &pndgey, Non 
potuit continuo eodem sensu et eadem imagine zépay &praew: verum apragey 
est nihilaliud quam deprehendere, etcomplectitur exitum venandi (700 Opec Get), 
quod apud nos est,fangen: eadem res dicitur apud Platonem De Legg. L. 1. 
eh Tom, 11. Ed, Steph, Atlas ra civ xerdepiny Bourepara ual rag warns 
Muses. 
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Euripides emended in p. 195. 


«“ Elegans et genuinum est éyysxecs 0! ye: usurpantur enim he particule tum 
potissimum, cum alter alterius sententie addit aliquid, vel corrigendi et 
emendandi, vel explicandi, et illustrandi, vel augendi, et amplificandi causa, 
idque modo interposito, modo non interposito alio verbo: in Aristophanis 
Nubb. v. 1505. Ed. Brunck., cum Socrates vociferatus esset, 

Ol mor TALS, OelAnsos amomviynTouc, 
addit Cherephon suz fortune lamenta, 

Eye 08 xanrdalnwy ye xaranxceudnoopes : 
in Eurip. Heracl. v. 109. cum Chorus dixisset impium esse facinus, supplices 
contemnere, adjungit Copreus, v. 109 

xardy be oy? tw monyparwy Eye wide, 

eiPovrlas Tux oyTa TIS awsivovos : 
in Eurip. Helen. v. 517. male vulgo 

naxay 0 0 nusverrarov To1s abAloss 

GdAous TUgdyVOUS, aUTov dvr Baoiréaty 

Bloy wooccsrely : 
Lobeckius ad Sophocl. Ajac. v. 534. p. $02. corrigit xexwy 762? fully toywrey, 
etc.: verum, etiamsi usus ille pronominis demonstrativi tragicis satis sit 
frequens, ut Eurip. in Hippol. v. 431. 

povoy 08 ToUTO dao’ dusradobas Blo 

yvouny Sixciay xaryedny, Ore map, 
aut in Phen, v. 545, Ed, Pors, 

XEIVO LAAAOY, TEXVOY, 

IOOTHTO THLGY X.T. A. 
et sepe alibi, tamen multo facilior corrigendi ratio est hac, 

nancy 08 y’ Huiv goyarov ToIs abAtoss 2 ) | 
ef. preterea de hoc particularum & ye et usu, et signifi¢atu Ric. Porsoni 
notam ad Eurip. Orest. v. 1234.” 


Homer emended in p. 91, 


“< Tixwwy maisorpopia——-auctor Xenophonti hujus loquendi rationis fuit Homerus, 
quiin Id, 11.475. 
} qd Bde #, MIS. DYES or ¥, ” 
wot aimoAia mAaTE civyav aimoAos ctyvopec, 
Odyss. L. xx. Vv. 1738. 
f g ~ 
Meravisos aimoaos alyay, 
ibidem L. xrv. v. 101. 
ld ~ / YP 3 > f 4% > ww 
Toon Cudy cuBdTIe TOT aimoAIH MAATE Biya: 
uanquam hunc versum corruptum esse numeri modique coarguunt: equis 
em duplicem habeo emendandi viam, corrigens, vel, 
f ~ f ‘4 7] 
Ticoe cud cuBdTEIH TIT aimoAIK mAKTE cirydiy, 
vel, 
‘4 Land Bd 7 “ 
Tocca cuwoin TUdY, TOTO aimoAIae wAaTE ayo: 
cupwoww habet Etym. Mag. p. 205, 55.: quod autem ad contractionem bisyl- 


Jabi cvév in unam attinet, habet certe Euripides in Phan. 1827, ’Epwdwy 
trisyllabum: v. Porson. ad h, 1,” 
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NOTICE OF 

ARISTOPHANIS OPERA QUE SUPERSUNT OMNIA, GR#CE, CUM 
CommentTaris J. F. Fiscuerr: epiprir C. T. Kvinoen. 
Vox. I. conTINENs PLutum. Gissz, 1804. pp. 360. Octavo. 





Every work, written by so celebrated a scholar as J. Fr. Fischer, 
demands the attention, and cannot fail to receive the applause, of the 
literary world. ‘The work before us is as yet but little known in this 
country, and we have therefore determined to introduce it to the 
notice of our juvenile readers. Beck’s Commentaries, which is a 
continuation of Invernizius’s edition of Aristophanes, professes to give 
only extracts from the Notes of J. F. Fischer. But, in the view, 
which we shall take of them, we shall consider them not so much as 
referring to the text of Aristophanes, as containing an excellent body 
of criticism. We greatly doubt whether any other commentary upon 
Aristophanes can display so much information upon the text itself, in 
so small a compass, as is here presented to us. Fischer always writes 
with great brevity and great perspicuity, and generally with a great 
knowledge of the topics, which he selects. He seems to despise an 
idle parade of references, and never presents us with large quotations, 
but is content with producing a few instances to establish his point. 
We know no critic, who is less studious to exhibit his own learning, 
and more solicitous to inform his readers. There is no preface to the 
volume, either by the Author himself, or by the Editor. 
’Apyuarzos, its derivation and meaning. 

** "Acyancos ductum est a nomine dAyos, ut Gapsarcos a nomine 
Gacéos: v. Suidas v. pwyadrcov: nam littera g etiam in aliis verbis 
mutata reperifur ab Atticis in litteram A, quod genus rodaeyia pro 
Todanryla, awecyw pro aweryw: vid. Schol. vet. et Dorvil. et Etym, M, 
h. v. et Eustath. ad Jl. 6’. p. 218. et Odyss. ¢. p. 1511. Rom.: 
aeyancoy igitur significat, ‘ quicquid molestum, grave, difficile, mise- 
rum est:’ Schol. uterque aliique Grammatici illud interpretastur verbis 
Bago, yvaremdy, ducxoroy, duoneces, aumygoy: add. Phay, v. aoyaneov 
atque hee ratio prestare videtur ration! eorum, qui illud profectum 
putant a nomine zZgyoy. v. Schol. vet.: nam primo desidero. adjectiva 
similia: deinde durum videtur dicere agyadzoy contractum esse ex 
aeyareoy, ita ut a habeat vim augendi, et intendendi, nam Hesych. 
aoyarew’ aoyw.? page 4. rn 

Toyxavew, with a participle, the principle of it explained. 
 Agkas roy autem, auctore Schol. vet. dictum est wegideaorinwes, 
avtt rod Agkn, add. Phav. v. ackas roy: causa est, quia significatur 
res fortuita, non necessaria; nam 7uyyavew est ‘ propositum tenere, 
collineare ;’ et opponitur 7% duaprave.” p. 7. 
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We have cited this passage, because we deem it not enough for the 
student to know that it exists in the Greek language; we should also 
wish him to know the principle upon which it rests. 

Ove: 9% ‘ne hilum quidem, Origin of the Phrase. 

Oude 12>, ‘ne minimum quidem, nihil, Scholl. vett. explicant 
Boayd, To Tuyov, oriody, Hesych. 70 erayiorov: est loquutio pro- 
verbialis: v. Erasmus, p. 674. que unde cucta sit, nou omnine 
constat; nam yeu dicuntur ‘ unguium sortes,’ 6 v7 Tw dvuxs pores 
Hesych. est ‘ genus quoddam nuiauli minuti;’ est * sonus vocis suum.’ 
v. Schol, vet. cujus verba descripsit Phav. v. yeu, et Suidas h.v. atque 
hine sumtam esse proverbialem illam loquutionem arbitror: aliter 


Herodi. Philet. p. 436. yee obrws EAsyav roy Une TO Gvuns TOU daxTUAoU 
pumov, amo 96 rovrov ual wav TO BeayuTaroy.” p. 17- 


We are not altogether satisfied with this origin of the proverbial 
expression, the evolution of which may be destined to adorn the pages 
of another critic. It is singular enough that the correspondent phrase 
in the Latin, ‘ ne hilum quidem,’ is just as difficult to account for, 
“and, as far as our information extends, has been as unsatisfactorily 
explained. We shall quote from Martinius’s Lex. Philolog. 
Ultrajecti 1697. what is said upon the subject; and shall be glad to 


receive any communications upon the subject, from any of our 
Jearned correspondents. 


“« ¢ Hilum putant esse, quod grano fabe adheret, ex quo nihil et 
nihilum, Fest. et Non. c. 2. ‘ Hilum breve quiddam.’ Lucil. 1. 30. 


“ Quodque tuas laudes culpas, non proticis hilum.’ 


Ennius ap. Varr. 1, rv. De L. L. 


‘ Esse igitur corpus terram, que deperit, ipsam 
Et capit, et neque jam dispendei conficit hilum :’ 

Scalig. ad Varron. ‘Hic est minutum illud cavum in media vola, 
ab eo vroxogioriney hilum: cum vellent ostendere parvum modum rei, 
puta aque aut similium, ne hilum quidem dicebant, ostendentes volam 
manus :’ posset etiam hilum videri esse ex filum, sicut Hispanis hilo 


est filum, nere, hilar, quod Italis flare : in Gl. etiam est illum vagiyxos 
76 evt0s, quod intra ferulam.” 


“Pyroges, in a bad sense. 


The following concise and clear Note deserves the attention of our 
readers ; 


<* ‘Pyroges per se sunt, vel magistri artis dicendi, vel oratores ; sed 
Aristophanis et Socratis etate pyroges dicti sunt—ii, ‘ qui in concione ; 
ita verba faciunt, ut sua, non publica commoda spectent, qui ea 
suadent, quibus gratiam populi colligant, ita ut salutis publice 
rationem non habeant: qui adeo accusant, certe minantur accusare, 
‘apud populum cives bonos, quo gratiam populi colligant,—ut aliquid 
auferant :’ sic accipi debet nomen h. 1. et ap. Platon. Apol. 10. 20.; 


nam numerantur a poeta in adixois. vid. 28. cf. ad v. 379. et v. 567.” 
p. 24, 
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Aaxev, is various meanings. 


** Aaxzly proprie est ‘ crepare, crepitumn edere :’ Gloss. vett. 
Aoi, erepo : Hesych. Aanely Wogijoos: item, Adue* Wlwua yyxou— 
Hxyoev: item, erarvyoey, eVogycey : deinde dirumpi, ut Act. 1.18. 
ubi v. Boisius: Phavorinus, eddxycer, ey! ic§y: denique profari, 
dicere, quo sensu ap. tragicos spe, maximeque ap. Euripidem, 
legitur de hominibus: sed idem Euripides hoc verbo etiam de 
Apolline (73 $o/8w Etym. M. h. v.) usus est oracula edente consulen- 
tibusque respondente. v. Kusterus et Berglerus ad h. 1. 


Ti 079° 6 BoiBos ErAanev ex reby oreuuarwy;” p. 28. 
This is a clearer and better account of the word than is to be 
found in Mr. Blomfield’s Seven against Thebes, v. 141.: who has merely 
multiplied instances, without noticing the different senses, of the 


verb : 

«© Ayxw, sono, verbum obsoletum, cujus preteritum AgAaxe ap. 
Tragicos occurrit, sed Taro : vid. Prom. 415. Agdaxa autem pro 
AEArReL, ut é.gacar pro denga: Aaxsly occurrit Agam. 616. Sophoc. 
Antig. 1094. zdaxov Sophoc. Trachin. 820. Eurip. Orest. 162. 323. 
quae Toca cf.cum Aristoph. Plut. 39. zh O79’ oO doisos eAaney ex Twy 
crewmarwy, ubi recte Schol. tgayinwrepov—o 02 vac, th epbeyzaros 
ap. eundem hac voce utitur tragicus " Euripides Acharn, 410. vid. 
Pac. 381.” 

And this is the more remarkable, because Mr. Barker, in the 
Classical Recreations, p. 167. who has cited jive of the instances 
‘adduced by Mr. Blomfield, had explained from Lambert Bos, from 
whom Fischer took his note, the various meanings of this verb. 
He has also noticed the Homeric use of it, about which Mr. 
Blomfield is silent, in the first sense of crepare, sonitum edere, given 
to it by both Bos and Fischer, Acxe 7 oorea. 


"Aoxew, Error of H. Stephens and Ecechard noticed. 


“« V, 4A7. “Aonely roy en by WCLOY TCOTOY : Vv. aonely Stephanus in 
Thes. et Eccardus interpretantur imbuere, instituere, ut intell. xara, 
preeunte Schol. vet.: at desidero, et simile exemplum hujus ellipseos, 
et usum verbi aczciv, certe ap. Aristoph. qui etiam v. 50. payey arxely 
Uytes dixit pro improbitati studere, improbum esse: acxew igitur est 
atudere, colere, segui.” p. 34. 


"Ex Harpoxacous, oixov not understood. 


"Ex TlargoxAcous, 1. e. € domo Patroclis, non necesse est ut intelli- 
gatur olxou : > nam ut v. 32. we rov Ocov erat in templum Dei, ut v. 89. 
ws TOUS dinaious, in cedes justorum, | ut v. 237. eis Gedwaay eloerbady 
est in domum sordidi: ita etiam ex per se locum indicat: sic ap. 
Terent. Phorm. 5, 1, 5. que hec anus est exanimata, a fratre que 
egressa est med, i. e. e domo fratris.” 


Fischer, has, in few words, ably established his point. 


Fischer’s Aristophanes, 413 


Tis, Magnitudinem notans. 


“ Kivduvds ris est periculum quoddam, h.e. quoddam ingens, ut 
Esch. Socr. 3. 3. é¢05 71, h.e. MANUS, ingens, timor, et ap. Cic. 7. 
Ep.1,13. Misericordia quedam, h. e. ingens.’ 

So, too, in Longinus, Teg Upous c. 44. rocatry Adywy KOMIK Ts 
mixer Toy Ploy agoola. 

Kemnros, &mogos, proper meaning of. 

This unfortunate word has long exercised, and will continue to exer- 
cise, the sagacity of critics, while they are so regardless of its original 
meaning, to which every other may be easily referred, and which is 
clearly given by Mr. Barker, in the Classical Recreations, pp. 259,60. 
326. 353-60. 490,1. The reader would do well to consult what Mr. 
Blomfield says on the Seven against Thebes, v. 541. Fischer’s Note 
is very good, as far as it goes. 

$ Ketayaas proprie est is, que (qui) vendit, emit vel ab avrorway, 
vel ab eumoow, ut xamyros arridwy Pac. 446. v. Schol. ad Plut. 
1156.: Salmasius Obss. J. A. p. 94. s.: sed maxime dicitur ita is, 
qui vinum aliunde venit, caupo s. copo, atqne adeo xamyAls copa, ut 


h. 1. id_ quod reliqua Blepsidemi verba satis docent. Schol. Dorvill. 
qj oivoT@Ass v. 1121.” p. 245. 


The passage of the Plutus v. 435., upon which this Note is written, 

is this: 
cep tory noun rls nx Toy VEIT oven, 
n Taxis noTbAas asl Me OiaAualver ces 5 

Fischer as clearly defines the word zuzecos in p. 291. on vy. 521.: 

Re “Epmoges est proprie Lat. mercator, Gloss. vett. is, ‘ qui mare 
trajicit, et e terris alienis petit mIGECes,” quas vendat in terris suis: 
vid. Horat. 1. Od. 1. 15, 17. Schol. EUmOOS, 6 NOayYMaTEUTYS avipwros, 
xuplos 08 6 mAewy Oadracoay.” 

Aixasoy, its forensic Sense. 

“ Aixaioy dicitur ‘ quicquid facit et valet ad defendendam ef con- 
firmandam causam, adjumentum causse, argumentum, ratio :’ sic 
Ta dincua ap. Xen. Cyrop. 3, 1, 8. et ap. Theophr. Charr. 17. 3. et 
justaap. Terent. Phorm. 2, 1, 50. presidia Cic. Grat. 2,76.” p. 271. 

It is singular that Fischer should have overlooked Demosthenes, by 
whom 7a dixaiz, in this sense, is frequently used, as Dr, Taylor has 
remarked, and as Mr. Barker has observed in the Classical Recrea- 
tions, p. 330. 

Moxos, xdvos, Distinction of i enakius overthrown. 


may, 525. coon” aur os aooby bmavaynardels, 
Ke TRAMTEW, THAAM TE LOY DEV, 
Nemo non videt pode respondere, ut qovsiv (vid. v. 254.) verbo 
Lat. /aborare (Ter. Heaut, u. 1, 80.) opus rusticum facere, atque adeo 
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errare Arnaldum Animadvv. qui precipit wévoy esse laborem manuum, 
poxdov laborem @rumnosum.” p. 293. 
iucT boy peeos, pallium integrum, lacerum. 

BEV 2 540. ave imation wav eye panos. 
Quum inarioy sit pallium integrum, apparet panos esse pallium late- 
rum, et detritum. Schol. D'Orv. Sse piny wevoy xireva; melius Hesych. 
panos, diepiwyos iudriov: dictum est de hoc nomine ad Matth. ix. 
LOAN Prsog: 

Our word rag clearly belongs to the same root, as pdxos. 

Sroxgober$aa, emIRART TSI, verbis lacessere. 
“V.548. ob poew od Tov gmoy lov elpyxoc, TOY Tay mTwyav O° 
UmEXpoUT Ws 

UroxooverIa: h. 1. est verbis lacessere, exagitare, invehi: metaphora 
ducta est, ut jam Schol. animadvertit, ab tis, qui pulsant ‘fides et nervos 
sive manu, sive plectro: Suidas interpretatur per yvifw, Schol.. vet. 
per egbeyEw, Dorvil. per e¢jAwoae, non omnino bene : illustrari potest» 
usu v. evimayrresy de iis, qui alios objurgant et increpant: nam verba 
factorum et orationis non raro vices permutare solent suas, quia facta 
et verba conjuncta sunt: Pollux rx. 139. laudat ex h, 1. exingouracbat, 
quod ait esse yvoulerjcas.” p. 314. 


[The Volume ends with verse 626.] 








VALE. 


nec munera parva 
Respueris. 








Si mihi Castalides cithare divina dedissent 
Fila Maronea solicitare manu, 

Fors meritis dignas potuissem solvere grates, 
Fors hederé cinctam ferret Etona rudem : 

Sed malé, quz tanti que tot cecinére poeta, 
Arva forent tenui nobilitata lyra : 

Sit voluisse satis ; nostri nec munere vers{is | 
Pristinus exiguo diminuatur honor : 

Sit neque simplicitas damno ; sincera fidelis 
Possit inornata voce Cameena loqui. 

Arte carent numeri, pietatis scribere cogit 
Nec:species ficte, nec simulatus amor ; 
Intiis agit studium, totoque in pectore regnat, 
Pectus at ignorant pingere verba meum. 
Hec modd que possum discedens accipe, mater, 

Et dare que nequeo plurima crede dari. 
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Heu! citits nigris hora advolitaverit alis, 
Linquere dilectos que jubet hora Lares. 

Amplits haud dabitur fugientes, spes ubi cursum 
Exstimulat, Musas nota per arva sequi ; 

Amplits haud preses puerilia laude coronans 
Carmina, ceelicolum tecta sub ipsa vehet : 

Quam toties stupui, me non doctrina vagantem 
Amplits hic sophie viva docebit iter. 

Abstrahit hinc passus, procul hinc Rhedycina moratos ; 
Corpore sin nequeo, mente relicta petam : 

Hic pia mittentem crebrod vota audiet Isis, 
Audiet, et ‘amesi vota ferenda dabit. 

Quin mihi nulla dies hunc extorquebit amorem, 
Nulla sodalitii sors meminisse vetet ; 

Crescet, in eternum crescet: nec, Etona, videbis, 
Quam puer excolui, non adamare senem ; 

At face cum trepidans pallescit vita suprema, 
Pro te voce feram deficiente preces. 


TRAN ION: 
Etona, 1804. : 





NOTICE OF 


M, TULLII CICERONIS 
DE NATURA DEORUM © 
LIBER QUARTUS. 
E. Pervetusto Codice MS.- Membranaceo nunc primum edidit 
P. Seraphinus, Ord. Fr. Min. Bononia, 1811. Oxonii, 1813. 
pp. 46, Octavo. 7 


~ tae 


Tue Editor of this Book, after the manner of Novel writers, who 
wish to attribute their work to some magnificent, because unknown, 
character, gives the following account of the manner in which he 
found the MS. and of his ideas of the probability of its genuine- 
ness. 


Nuper, quum venissem ad institorem quendam in parochia mea, forte 
conspexi in tabernula-ejus jacenteminter plures ad discindendum damna- - 
tos libros, quos coemerat in venditione publica librorum publicati coenobii 
in Pignosia, codicem magna ex parte membranaceum, mutilum quidem et 
lacerum, a tineis corrosum, et a muribus male habitum, quem tamen mihi 
inspicienti statim commendabat Vita et Martyrium S. Brigitte cum figuris 
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coloratis. Quare statim hominem precibus aggressus sum, ut mihi dono 
daret illum librum. Ile vero non gravate fecit, sed dixit, mihi licere hune 
librum mecum ferre, ex quo ipse nullum posset fructum capere, quia m 
latinis male versatus esset, et quia nemo vellet caseum aut butyrum in 
membrana fotida involutum accipere. Ita voti compos factus sum, et pos- 
sessor antiqui voluminis. bh: 

Postquam me valde edificaverat dicta illa Vita, pro qua edificatione 
maximas habeo ageque gratias et Deo, omnis boni largitori, et mercatorl, 
cui hoc munus debeo, et auctori, qui illam lectoribus adificationem procura- 
vit, coepi etiam evolvere atque legere, que preterea in hoc tomo colligata 
erant. Inveniebam autem sub finem partem codicis antiquissimi, litteris 
majusculis exarati, laceri quidem, sed qui videbatur aliquid promittere. Que 
2 muribus relicta sunt, incipjunt a verbis ; 


‘ altera apud Graios Cynosura vocatur, 
altera dicitur esse Helice 


et putabam initio, sermonem ibi esse, de fonsura et ordinibus monachorum, 
et de S. Helena. Sed quum consulerem doctissimum Scholasticum in proxime 
vico, codicem meum mecum sumens, ille mihi dixit, se ex versibus intelli- 
gere, de stellis esse sermonem,, et suspicabatur statim, me habere Codicem 
librorum Ciceronis de natura deorum, quos puer legisse sibi recordabatur, et 
in quibus essent versus de sideribus. Et a perlustraret aliquantulum 
membranas, invenit inscriptionem : M. Tuili Ciceronis de natura deorum 1. 
II. et mox].IV. Nec diu postea misit mihi libellum Norimberge im- 
pressum, et mihi scripsit, Ciceronem de natura deorum tantum libros IIL 
scripsisse, ut hic liber probaret. Ex illo, tum cognovi, codicem meum inci- 
pere capite 41 librisecundi. Sed probe notandum est, librum II finire his 
verbis : Hac quum essent dicta, discessimus. In quo facile apparet, extrema illa 
verba libri III, que in impressis legimus, addita esse, ut opus hic finitum 
videretur. Addit autem, quod mirere, codex meus librum quartum. 


The Author appears to be one of those well-meaning but over- 
zealous men, who wish to draw instances of Christian doctrine from 
the most discordant and improbable sources. He seems particularly 
anxious to make Cicero speak like a sound Roman Catholic, and that 
too of some regular order. 


Plurima vero sana insunt in hoc libello et utilia et antigquitatem fidei 
catholice demonstrantia, Et secundum caritatem christianam existimandum 
est, Ciceronem, si nostri ordinis fuisset, in omnibus et singulis se orthodoxe 
fidei ecclesia conformaturum fuisse. Quo magis huncce librum hucusque 
ignotum in semper majorem Dei gloriam publicijuris facio, gratum facturus 
a Matri Ecclesiw, et omnibus qui fidem veram antiquam uniceque salvi- 

cam profitentur et sedem romanam exosculantur. 


An ingenious imitator of Cicero would have taken care to insert no 
words i his composition, that were not found in Cicero. His Clavis 
Ciceroniana and his Nizolius would have easily enabled him to find his 
authorities, and would have induced him to abstain from such words as 
religiositas, universalitas, &c. Yet we recommend the perusal of this 
curiosity to the Classical reader, and our thanks are due to the London 
publisher, Mr. Lunn, for an edition of it, 
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The Editor solemnly assures us, ‘“ testor, detestor, obtestor, et con- 
testor per S. Franciscum Assisium,” that he is not the author of the 
Book. Without appealing to St. Francis d’Assise, he would have readily 
convinced us by-the style of his Advertisement. In disclaiming his know- 
ledge of Greek, he proves his ignorance of Latin. ‘* Greecze iingue ita 
ignarus suin, ut ne quidem unam litteram ashy possim.” We might 
quote grosser instances. 


og Aah heh Gh a RE AS OES SPR RIE hei 
HERMOGENIS PROGYMNASMATA.' 


No. Ill. 





PRISCIANI GRAMMATICI CESARIENSIS 
pE PRHEEXERCITAMENTIS RHETORICH EX HERMOGENE, 


+ i — 


F ABULA @st oratio ficta, verisimili dispositione imaginem exhibens 
veritatis. Ideo autem hanc primum tradere pueris solent oratores, 
quia animos eorum adhuc molles, ad meliores facile vias vite institu- 
unt rite. Usi sunt ea tamen vetustissimi quoque autores, ut Hesio- 
dus, Archilochus, Horatius. Hesiodus quidem, luscinie: Archilochus 
autem, vulpis: Horatius, muris. Nominantur autem ab inventoribus 
fabularum, alie /AMsopix, alie Cypriz, alix Libyce, alie Sybaritice. 
Omnes autem communiter Alsopiz, quoniam in conventibus frequen- 
ter solebat Esopus fabulis uti. Et pertinet ad vite utilitatem. Et 
est verisimilis, si res que subjectis accidunt personis apte reddantur, 
ut puta, de pulchritudine aliquis certat; pavo supponatur hic: opor- 
tet alicui astutiami tribuere : vulpecula est subjicienda: imitatores ali- 
quos hominum volumus ostendere ; hic simiis'est locus. Oportet igi- 
tur modo breviter, modo latius’eas disserere. Quomodo autem hoc 
fiet ? si nunc narratione simplici proferantur, nunc etiam sermo induc- 
tis fingatur personis. Exempli causa: Szmie convenerunt, et consilium 
habuerunt de urbe condenda : et quia placuit illis, parate erant inctpere 
cedificationem : sed vetus inter eas prohibuat ab incepto, eas docens, quod 
facile capientur, si intra muros concludantur. Sic breviter dices. $i 
velis producere, sic: Szmice convenerunt et consiliabantur de urbe con- 
denda, quarum una in medium veniens concionata est, quia oportet ipsas 
quoque civitatem haere : videtis enim, aiebat, quod civitates habencdo ho- 
mines etiam habent domos singult, et conctonem universt, et in theatrum 
ascendentes delectant animos spectationibus et auditionibus varits. Et 





¥ See No. XII. p. 396. In our next we shall conclude this article by giving 
the Various Readings, with some Additional Annotations. 
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sic proferes orationem, in otando dicens, quod et plebiscitum scriptum 
est, et finges etiam orationem veteris simiz. Expositio autem fabu- 
Jarum vult circuitionibus carere, et jucundior.esse. Sed oratio qua 
utilitas fabule retegitur, quam érimvésoy vocant, quod nos affabulatio- 
nem possumus dicere, a quibusdam prima, a plerisque rationabilius pos- 
trema ponitur. Sciendum vero, quod etiam oratores imter exempla 
solent fabulis uti. | 


DE NARRATIONE. 


Narratio est expositio rei factz, vel quasi facte. Quidam tamen 
yeciev, id est, usunt, posuerunt ante narrationem. Species autem narra- 
tionis quatuor sunt, fabularis, fictilis, historica, civilis. Fabularis est, 
ad fabulas supradictas pertinens. Fictilis, ad Trageedias, sive comeedias 
ficta. Historica, ad res gestas exponendas. Civilis, que ab oratori- 
bus in exponendis sumitur causis. Nunc autem de ea, que ad exerci- 
tationem pertinet, dicemus, quam variis proferre modis solemus ; per 
rectum, per inclinatum, per conjunctivum, per dissolutum, per com- 
parativum. _ Per rectum, ut,’ Medea Mete filia fuit, hec prodidit 
aureum vellus, et sequentia. Rectum autem nominatur, quod per 
totam vel ampliorem orationem, casum servat nominativum.  Incli- 
nata dicitur, in qua obliquis utimur casibus, ut, Medeam ete filiam 
dicunt amavisse Jasonem, et reliqua; quia alios quoque casus assu- 
mit. Conjunctiva vero figura est, qua arguentes utimur, ut, Quid 
enim non fecit Medea malum ? non amavit quidem Jasonem ? prodidit 
aureum vellus ? interfecit fratrem et sequentia. Dissolutum vero fit 
sic: Medca ete filia prodidit aureum vellus, Absyrtum interfecit, 
et sequentta. .Comparativum est hoc, Medea Atete filia debens pudi- 
citlam servare, turpitudine amoris prodidit eam: et quam decebat custo- 
dem fraterne fieri salutis, interfecit fratrem: et que debuit tutart 
aureum vellus, tradidit insidiatori. Et Rectum quidem historiz con- 
venit ; est enim planius: Inclinatum vero nfagis certaminibus rheto- 
riciss Conjunctum quoque ad arguendum accommodatius, Dissolu- 
tum autem perorationibus sive conclusionibus ; est enim passivum, id 
est, affectus animi commovens. ' 7 


DE USU. 


Usus est, quem Greeci yetiey vocant, commemoratio alicujus oratio- 
nis, vel facti, vel utriusque simul, celerem habens demonstrationem, 
que utilitatis alicujus causa plerunque profertur. Usuum autem alii 
orationales, alti activi, alii mixti. Orationales sunt, quibus inest ora- 
tio sola, ut, Plato dicebat Musas in animts ingeniosorum esse.  Activi 
vero, in quibus actus inest solus, ut, Diogenes cum vidisset pucrum 
agentem. indecenter, pedagogum virga percussit. Mixti, si addas ; per- 
cussit, dicens, quare ste erudisti? Interest autem inter usum et com- 
memorationes hoc: quod usus breviter profertur : commemorationes 
Vero, quas dromrnpsovereare Greci vocant, longiores sunt. A Senten- 
‘tia vero differt : quod Sententia indicative proferttir, Usus vero sepe 
etiam per interrogationem et responsionem. Praterea quod Usus 
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etiam actu solent inveniri, Sententiz vero in verbis tantum. Et quo- 
anam Usus habet omnino personam, que fecit vel dixit : Sententia vero 
sine persona dicitur. ‘Traduntur tamen differentie Usium plures a 
veteribus. Alii enim sunt indicativi, alii interrogativi. Sed nunc ad 
instans veniemus ; hoc est, ad operationem et ordinationem ad Usus 
pertinentium capitulorum. Disponendum igitur sic; primum ut laus 
breviter dicatur ejus qui fecit vel dixit: deinde expositio ipsius Usus : 
hinc causa, ut, Isocrates dicebat ; stirpem quidem doctrine esse amaram, 
Sructum vero dulcem.. Laus: Isocrates sapiens fuit: et producis per 
tempora locum. Postea sequatur elocutio ipsius: non enim oportet 
nomen ipsum per se ponere, sed latius eam interpretari. Deinde a 
causa: Maxima enim factorum per laborem perfict solent, perfecta vero 
afferunt jucunditatem. Denique utendum a contrario ; Nam vilissima 
rerum non egent labore, et finem terminum habent. Studiosissime vero 
res e contrario. Post hee comparatione: Quomodo enim agricolas 
oportet laborantes in terra accipere fructus, sic etiam eloquentes. 
Deinde ab exemplo: Demosthenes inclusit sese in ediculis ad legendum 
multo labore, post accept fructum, coronas, predicationes. Deinde a 
testimonio: ut, Hesiodus quidem diatt: virtutis viam asperam Dit 
Jecere. Alius poeta dixit : Laboribus vendunt Dii nobis omnia bona. 
Post omnia inferes exhortationem, Quod oportet parere illi, qui dixit 
aut fecit. 

DE SENTENTIA. 


Sententia est oratio generalem pronunciationem habens, hortans ali- 
quam rem, vel deterrens, id est, dehortans, vel demonstrans, quale sit 
aliquid. Dehortans quidem, cuomodo in illo Homerico, Non oportet 
per totam noctem dormire consultorem: et in illo Virgiliano: Heu nihil 
envitis fas quenguam fidere divis. Hortans vero, ut in illo, Onortet 
pauperiem fugientem etiam latissumum pontum penetrare, et ad scopulos 
inclinare preecipites. Demonstrans vero qualitatem rei, ut, prospere 
enim agentes indigni, occasionem accipiunt in sapientem malefaciendi. 

Preterea alie Sententiarum sunt vere, aliz verisimiles, aliz simpli- 

‘ces, alie conjuncte, alie superlative. Vere quidem, ut, Non potest 
inveniri vita hominis carens molestia, et, Heu! nihil invitis fas quen- 
guam fidere divis. 3 

Verisimiles autem, ut, Sz quis cum malts conversatur libenter, nunquam 
de hoc bene interrogavi viro, sciens quoniam talts est, quales ills cum 
guibus conversatur, et Una salus victis nullam sperare salutem. Sim- 
plices vero, ut, Possint divitice et clementes faucere, et, Quid non morta 
lia pectora cogis Auri sacra fumes ? | 

Conjuncte, ut, Non bonum multos esse reges, unus rex sit, et, Obse- 
guium amicos, veritas odium parit. . 

Superlative, ut, Nzhel imbecillius homine terra pascit, et, Fama ma- 
lum, quo non aliud velocius ullum, Mobilitate viget. 


DE OPERATIONE. 


Operatio vero sententiz consimilis est meditationi usus, de qua 
superius dictum est. Provenit enim a laude brevi ejus qui dixit, a 
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simplict expositione ipsius sententie, a causa, a contrario, a compara- 
tione, ab exemplo, a judicio, a conclusione. Fit autem sententia, ex- 
empli causa, Non oportet per totam noctem dormire virum multis consu= 
lentem. Laudabis igitur eum, qui dixit, breviter. Deinde simplici 
expositione eloqueris sententiam, ut, Non decet virum in summa potes- 
tate, multis presidentem, ab occasu salts usgue ad ortum opprimi somno, 
A causa: Delet preses in curis semper esse: somnus vero curas om- 
nibus aufert. A contrario: Contrarium est enim rex et privatus 5 et 
somnus ct vigilice. Quomodo ergo molestum non est, si privatus homo 
per totam dormict noctem + sic intolerabile, si rex non vigiliis consulat 
cujusque sihi parentium saluti. A comparatione : Quomodo enim file 
bernatores et st catert dormiant, soli pro communi vigilant salute : ste 
oportet imperatores curare pro suis. Ab exemplo: Hector enim noctu 
vigilans et curans, speculatorem ad naves Grecorum mittebat Dolonem.. 
Ay judicio, ut, Ghai quogue hec comprobat dicens : Sed multe 
mortales dediti ventri atgue somno, vitam sicuti peregrinantes transieré. 
Conclusio vero habet exhortationem plerunque, ut, Oportet et nos 
necessarias res suscipientes, nimia cura vigiliisque eis consulere. 


DE REFUTATIONE. 


Refutatio est improbatio quam Greci dvacxevry vocant, rei proposite. 
Confirmatio vero e contrario comprobatio. Quz vero planissime sunt 
falsa, vel vera, nec refutanda sunt, nec confirmanda; quales sunt 
fabule Asopi, vel historiz indubitabiles. Oportet enim refutationes 
de illis rebus fieri, que ancipitem adhibent opinionem. Refutandum 
igitur ab incerto, ab incredibili, ab impossibili, ab inconsequente, ab 
indecente, ab incommodo. Ab incerto, ut, Incertum erat tempus, in 
guo Nurcissum fuisse dicunt. Ab incredibili : Incrediiile est Arionem 
malis affectum voiuisse canere. Ab impossibili: Jmpossibile erat Ario- 
nem a delphino servart. Ab inconsequenti, quod contrarium dicitur ; 
ut, Contrarium erat voluisse perdere libertatem eum, qui eam servasset. 
Ab indecenti; Indecens erat Apollinem, cum sit deus, voluisse muliert 
vim inferre. "Ab incommodo, cum dicimus, quod neque prodest hec 
audire. Confirmes vero a contrariis, 


DE LOCO COMMUNI. 


Locus communis exaggerationem habet manifeste rei, quasi ex 
argumentationibus jam peractis. Non enim querimus in hoc, an iste 
sacrilegus, vel vir Sortis sit: sed rei convicte et manifeste exaggera- 
tionem facimus, cui tamen legibus supplicium sit definitum, vel pre- 
mium. Dicitur autem communis locus, quia convenit contra omnem, 
verbi causa, sacrilegum: vel etiam, ut quibusdam placet, pro omnr 
viro fort. Oportet autem sic progredi per mquisitionem contraril, 
deinde ponere ipsam rem, post comparat’onem, quam sequitur senten- 
tia. Post eam conjecturaliter preteritam vitam crimireris a presenti« 
bus ; dehinc amoveas misericordiam per capitula, que finalea dicuntur, 
id est, utili, justo, legitimo, honesto, et similibus, et per demonstra- 
tionem hujus rei actz. Principia enim in loco communi pure non 
invenis, sed usque ad formulam quandam servantur, Et ut exemplo 
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tibi manifestum fiat, sit Locus communis contra sacrilegum. Princi- 
pia igitur dicenda sunt usque ad formulam hoc modo: Omnes quidem 
oportet maleficos homines in odio esse vobts, judices, maxime vero eos 
quit contra deos aliquid audent. Secundum quasi principium. Ergo 
si vultis facere, ut ceteri guoque sint pessimi, istt concedite: sin hoc 
placet minime, istum supplictis afficite meritis, ertium: Videtur 
enim reus in periculum duct solus, re autem vera vos quogue in dtscri- 
men venietis. contemptio enim jurisjurandi et fider religionisque violatio, 
nescio an minores habeat sacrilegio peenas. Post has igitur formulas 
principii, antequam in ipsam rem veniamus, de contrario est dicen- 
dum, guod leges constituerunt prudentissime, deos aris placari, templa 
eis devoverunt, donariis ornarunt, hostits hones‘averunt, festis diebus 
redeuntibus celebraverunt ; et inferes etiam approbationem, tractando 
causam, quod justissime has leges constituerunt. Deorum enim pla- 
catorum providentia custoditur salva respublica, violatorum vero prodi- 
tione corrumpitur. Sic progredere ad propositum: Que cum ita sint, 
iste quid ausus facere? et exponis rem, non quasi docens, sed quasi 
exaggerans, guod universe nocurt civitati, et» communibus et privatis 
vebus : et timendum est, ne tale scelus consequatur sterilitas frugum, 
ne hostium superemur armis, et similia. Post hee ad comparationes 
venies, guod homicidis multo est iste pejor. Quanta vero sit differen- 
tia, conjicere possumus ex lesis: homicide enim contra homines audent, 
Sacrilegus auiem in ipsos sceleratam exercet audaciam deos. Tyrannis 
iste simillimus, sed tamen et illis non omnibus, sed pessimis omnium, 
Hlorum enim facinus est levissimum, quod sacratas diis divitias aufe- 
runt. A majore vero ad minus comparationes per increpationem 
inducens, ne minuere crimen videaris:- Non est inigutssimum furem 
wel injuriosum affict supplicio, sacrilezum vero absolvi ? licet autem 
preteritam ejus vitam a presenti criminari, guod a parvis ceepit, et ad 
hoc pessimum facinus progressus est. Ergo non solum sacrilegum, sed 
etiam furem atque effractorem et adulterum habetis. E:xcuties et senten- 
tiam, per quam venit ad tale peccatum, Quod nolens ingenue laborare, 
wel arando cibum acquirere, per sacrilegia vult divitias querere, si dicis 
contra sacrilegum vel homicidam. Preterea a consequentibus dicis, 
quod per hunc imminuta majestas templorum, infamati sacerdotes, seg- 
niores ad offerendum ornamenta delubris redditi cives. Utere autem 
amotione misericordie. Amovetur autem misericordia _finalibus 
capitulis, id est, justo, utili, possibili, decenti, et descriptione ipsius 
injuriz, ut, Non istum mihi attendatis, qui nunc lacrymat ante vestrum 
conspectum ; sed illum contemnentem deos, adeuntem fana, evellentem 
donaria sacrorum: et post omnia perores in exhortationem desinens, 
Quid moramini ? quid cogitatis de eo, qui gampridem omnibus videtur 
damnatus. 


DE LAUDE. 


Laus est expositio bonorum, que alicui accidunt persone vel com- 
muniter vel privatim. Communiter, ut laus hominis: privatim vero, 
ut laus Socratis. LLaudamus tamen etiam res, ut justitiam: et muta 
animalia, ut equum: necnon etiam arbores, et semina, et montes, et 
fluvios, et similia. Sciendum ‘est autem, quod et Laus et, Vituperatie 
sub uno eodemque,genere referuntur demonstrativo, quod ex iisdene 
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locis utraque proficiscuntur. Quid autem interest inter has et Locum 
communem ? videntur enim in quibusdam nimium esse conjuncte. 
Hoc, quod in Loco communi pro viro forti dicentes, eo consilio dici- 
mus, ut premium petamus: Laus autem per se testimonium virtutis 
habet. Loca vero Laudis vel Vituperationis hee sunt. Gens, ut, Latt- 
nus, Grecus. Civitas, ut, Romanus, Atheniensis..Genus, ut, Aimelia- 
nus, Alcmeonides. Dices autem, si quid nascendo evenit viro, vel 
ex somniis, vel ex signis, vel hujuscemodi quibusdam prenunciationi- 
bus. Deinde sequitur victus,-ut, 22 Achille, quod medullis leonum pas- 
tus est. Hine Educatio, guomodo eruditus est apud Chironem. Nec- 
non etiam natura animi, corporisque tractetur, et eorum utrunque 
per divisionem. ices enim de corpore quidem, guod pulcher, quod 
magnus, quod fortis. De animo vero, quod justus, quod moderatus, 
quod sapiens, quod strenuus. Postea laudabilis a professione, id est, 
quod officium professus est philosophicum, vel rhetoricum, vel militare. 
Omnibus autem est exquisitissmum de gestis dicere, ut, malitarem 
vitam degens, quid in ea gessit. Laucabis etiam vel vituperabis ez- 
trinsecus, id est, a cognatis, amicis, divitis, familia, fortunis, et simili- 
bus. Preterea etiam a tempore, quantum viait, multwn vel parum. 
Utrunque enim occasiones Laudis vel Vituperationis prebet. Ad hee 
ex qualitate mortis, ut, pro patria pugnans, vel si quid mirabile in 
ipsa morte evenit: vel etiam ab eo qui eum interfecit, ut, Achilles ab 
Apolline interfectus est: et exquirenda etiam, que secuta sunt post 
mortem, s?2 certamina in ejus honorem sunt celebrata, quomodo Patro- 
clo ab Achille, et Anchise ab Ainea; si oraculum aliquod datum est de 
ossibus ejus, guomodo de Oreste et Palinuro. i filios habuit laudabi- 
les, guomodo Achilles Pyrrhum. 

Maximam vero occasionem in hujuscemodi orationibus suppeditant 
comparationes, quas pones, in quo loco tempus admoneat. Consimi- 
liter autem muta quoque animalia, quo modo convenit, et loco in quo 
nascuntur, laudantur. A diis, in quorum sunt tutela, ut, columba 
Venert, equus Neptuno dicitur esse consecratus. — Preterea dices, 
guomodo pascitur, qualem habeat animum, quale corpus, quod 
opus, aut quid utilitatis, quale spacium-temporis vite: neenon etiam 
comparatione, et omnibus accidentibus locis utaris, Res. autem 
laudes ab inventoribus, ut, venationem Diana invenit, et Apollo: 
et ab his qui ea usi sunt, ut, Heroes venationibus utebantur. Max- 
ima autem facultas in hujuscemodi rerum laudationibus datur, ex 
contemplatione eorum, qui eas res affectant, quales sint tam animis 
quam corporibus, ut, venantes fortes, audaces, aculi, integri corporibus. 
Hic non ignores, quomodo etiam deos debeas laudare. Similiter ar- 
bores, a loco in. quo gignuntur, et a deo in cujus sunt tutela, ut oldva 
Minerva, laurus Apollinis : etiam a pastu, quomodo pascuntur: et si 
multa cura egent, admireris : si sint parva, id quoque laudabis. Dices 
autem quomodo de corpore, staturgm, pulchritudinem, pullulationem, 
quomodo de mali arbore, et quid utile habeat, in quo ‘maxime moran- 
dum. Comparationes autem ubique assumende. Quinetiam urbium 
laudes ex hujuscemodi locis non difficulter acquires, Dices enim et 
de genere, quod indigene: et de victu, quod a deis nutriti: et de 
eruditione, quomodo a diis eruditi sunt. Tractes vero quomodo de 
komine, qualis sit statura, quibus professionibus est usa, quid gesserit. 
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wt, COMPA RATIONE: 


i 

Comparatio est vel similium, vel diversorum, vel minorum ad ma- 
jora, vel majorum ad minora, collatio. Ea usi sumus etiam in communi 
loco augentes per comparationem crimina. Assumitur tamen et in 
Laude et Vituperatione ejiusdem rationis causa. Et quoniam tamen 
doctissimi oratores ea quoque per se pro exercitatione sunt usi, dica- 
mus etiam de hac. Procedentes igitur per loca laudationis, compara- 
mus et urbem urbi, ex qua sunt virl, et genus generi, et victum victui, 
et professiones professionibus, et gesta gestis, et ea que accidunt ex- 
trinsecus, et diversos mortis modos, et que eam sunt consecuta, Si- 
militer si arbores comparere volueris, conferes etiam presentia eis 
numina; et loca in quibus nascuntur, et fructus, et utilitatem, et si- 
milia Res quogue si.compares, dices qui primi eas invenerint, et eos con- 
feres. Preterea qualitatem animietcorporis. Idem tibi sit preceptum 
in reliquis. Sic enim vel in omnibus vel in plerisque similia ostendimus, 
que comparemus. Est autem quando alterutrum preponimus com- 
parando. Est autem quando alterutrum vituperantes, alterutrum 
laudamus. ut si comparemus justitiam et divitias. Fit autem com- 
paratio etiam ad melius, ut si laudans Ulyssem, comparem illum Her- 
culi, minorem similem majori virtutibus. volens ostendere. Exigit 
autem hujuscemodi locus fortem oratorem, et callidum et celerem, ut 
agiles possit sepe facere transitiones. | 


DE ALLOCUTIONE. 


Allocutio est imitatio sermonis ad mores et suppositas personas 
accommodata, ut, Quibus verbis uti potuisset Andromache Hectore 
mortuo. Conformatio vero, quam Greci wegorwrorosiay Nominant, est 
quando alicui rei contra naturam datur persona loquendi, ut Cicero 
patriz et reipublice in invectivis dat verba. Est preterea simulactri 
fictioy quam Greci sideawrodzy dicunt, quando mortuis verba dantur, 
quod facit Cicero pro Celio, verba dans Appio Cxco contra Ciodiam. 
Fiunt autem Allocutiones et finitarum personarum et infinitarum, ut, 
Quibus verbis utt potuisset ad suos aliguis profecturus a patria. Fini- 
tarum vero, ut, Quibus ute potuisset verbrs Achilles ad Detdamiam jam 
profecturus ad bellum Trojanum. 

Allocutionum vero quedam sunt simplices, quando supponitur ali. 
quis ipse per se loquens: quedam duplices, quando ad alios loquitur. 
Per se quidem, ut, Quzbus verbis uti potuisset Scipio victor revertens, 
Ad alios.vero, Quibus verbis uti potuisset Scipio post victoriam ad exer- 
citum. Ubique est servanda proprietas et personarum et temporum. 
Alia sunt. N. verba juvenis, alia senis, alia gaudentis, alia dolentis. 
Sunt autem quedam allocutiones passtonales, guedam morales, qua- 
dam mixte. Passionales sunt in quibus'passio, id est, commiseratio 
perpetua inducitur, ut, Quibus verlts uti potuissel Andromache mortuo 

-vtro. Morales vero, in quibus obtinent mores, ut, Quzbus verhis uti 
potuisset rusticus, cum primum aspexit navim. , Mixte vero utrumque 
habent, ut, Quebus verbis uti potuisset Achilles interfecta Patrocto. 
Habet enim et passionem funeris amici, et morem de bello cogitantis, 


f 
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sed operatio procedit per tria tempora,. et incipit a presentibus, recur- 
rit ad preterita, et transit ad futura. Habet autem stylum suppositis 
aptum personis. 


DE DESCRIPTIONE. 


Descriptio est oratio colligens et praesentans oculis quod demonstrat. 
“Fiunt autem Descriptiones tam personarum, quam rerum, et tempo- 
rum, et status, et locorum, et multorum aliorum. Personarum quidem, 
ut apud Virgilium: Os habitumque gerens et virginis arma Spartane. 
Rerum vero, ut pedestris prelii, vel navalis pugnz descriptio. ‘T’em- 
porum autem, ut, veris, statis. Status, pacis vel belli locorum, ut 
litoris, campi, montium, urbium. Potest autem et commixta esse 
demonstratio, ut, si quis describat pugnam nocturnam, ac simul 
demonstret et rem et tempus. Convenit igitur res quidem describere 
ab antefactis et que in ipsis eveniunt, vel aguntur, ut, si belli dica- 
mus descriptionem, primum quidem ante bellum debemus dicere de- 
lectus habitos, sumptus paratos, timores qui fuerunt: hine congres- 
sus, cedes, mortes, victorias, laudes victorum ; illorum vero qui victi 
sunt lacrymas, servitutem. Sin vero loca vel tempora vel personas 
describamus, habebimus aliquam etiam narrationem, de qua supra 
docuimus, et a bono vel utiii vel laudabili rationem. Virtus autem 
descriptionis, max me planities, et presentia, vel, significantia est. 
Oportet. n. elocutionem pene per aures oculis vel presentiam facere 
ipsius rei, et exequare dignitati rerum stylum elocutionis. Si clara 
res est, sit et oratio similis: sin summissa, huic quoque aptabitur 
qualitas verborum. Sciendum autem, quod quidam non posuerunt 
Descriptionem in preexercitamentis,. quasi preoccupatur et in fabula 
et in narratione. In illis enim quoque describimus et loca et flu- 
vios, et personas et res. Sed quoniam quidam eloquentissimorum 
eam quoque tradidere inter Preexercitationes, non incongruum est eos 
imitari. 


DE POSITIONE. 


Positio est deliberatio aliciyjus rei generalis ad nullam personam 
certam pertinens, vel aliquam partem circumstantiz, ut, si tractemus, 
an navigandum, an ducendum uxorem, an philosophandum, non adden- 
tes cui; sed ipsam rem per se et per accidentia requirentes, ut, an 2lla 
res sit factenda, quam facientibus solet 2llud et tliud accidere. Quod 
si finitam assumamus personam, et sic deliberemus, non Positio jam, 
sed Suppositio est, que magis ad controversias pertinet. Sunt igitur 
positionum aliz civiles, alie private. Civiles quidem que communi- 
bus, et ad civilitatem pertinentibus subjacent opinionibus, ut, an Rheto- 
rice dandum studium, et his similia. Non civiles vero vel private, que 
sunt proprie aliquarum disciplinarum et eas profitentium, ut, an pile 
jformam habeat mundus, an multi sint mundi, an ignis sit sol. He 
enim questiones ad philosdphos pertinent. Nam oratores in aliis sunt | 
exercitandi. Nominaverunt autem quidam has Activas, illas autem 
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inspectivas, sive intellectivas. Hz enim possunt agi; illarum autem 
finis est inspectio, sive intellectus. Est autem inter Locum communem 
et Positionem hoc: quod locus communis convicte et manifeste rei 
est exaggeratio: positio autem dubiz rei questio. Positionum autem 
alie sunt simplices, alie ad aliquid comparantur, et duplices videntur 
esse. Si enim dicamus an luctationem exercendum, simplex positio: 
sin vero /uctationem exercendum an agricu/turam, duplex. Oportet. 
n. ab altero dehortari, in alter'um hortantem. Dividuntur autem po- 
sitiones capitulis que jfinalia nominantur, id est, justo, utili, possibili, 
decenti. Ut justum est, ducere uxorem ; et quod a parentibus accepi- 
mus, reddere vite. Quod prodest. Multa enim ex. nuptiis accidunt 
solatia. Quod possibile: A similibus enim facile possumus ducere. 
Quod non decet more ferarum degere. Hoc modo confirmes. Refutes 
autem ex contrariis, necnon etiam incidentes objectiones reprobes. 
In peroratione vero hortationibus uteris, et communibus omnium mo- 
ribus hominum. 


DE LEGISLATIONE. 


Legis quoque lationem in preexercitationibus ponunt: quoniam 
etiam in negociali, et lationibus Jegum, et accusationibus utuntur 
questione. Differentiam autem hanc esse dicunt quod in negociali 
circumstantia est, in preexercitatione non est: ut, fert aliquis venden- 
dos esse honores, sine tempore et sine reliquis circumstantie partibus. 
Dividitur autem manifesto, legitimo, justo, utili, possibili, decenti. 
Manifesto, ut apud Demosthenem est, facile est td hominibus, discere 
et cognoscere, simplicia et manifesta esse jura legum. Legitimo, si 
dicamus, guod contra veteres leges. Justo, quando dicimus, quod et 
contra naturam et contra mores. Utili, quando dicimus, quod et 
nunc et in futurum ledit.  Possibili, quando dicimus, guod ‘negue 
potest fieri. Decenti, quando dicimus, quod sis dogav Badazse. 





FLEETWOOD’s © INSCRIPTIONUM ANTIQUARUM 
SYLLOGE.” 


— 





‘To THE Epiror oF THE CLassicaL JOURNAL. 


Ix examining, lately, the books of a deceased friend, I found the 
following inscriptions written upon some blank leaves in Fleetwood’s 
_Inscriptionum Antiquarum Sylloge; and if they contribute to the 
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amusement of your readers, I shall be happy in the thought of 
having communicated them to your useful miscellany. 


London, May the 30th, 1813. E. H. Barker. 
EG te a 
Bologne,; 
D. M. 


Elia Lelia Crispis, 
Nec Vir, nec Mulier, nec Androgyna, 
Nec Puella, nec Juvenis, nec Anus, 
Nec Casta, nec Meretrix, nec Pudica, 
Sed omnia. 
Sublata 
Neque Fame, neque Terro, neque Veneno, 
Sed omnibus. | “ 
Nec Ceelo, nee Aquis, nec Terris, 
Sed ubique jacet. 
Lucius Agatho Priscius, — | 
Nec Maritus, nec Amator, nec Necessarius ; 
Neque moeerens, neque gaudens, neque flens 
Hane 
Nec Molem, nec Pyramidem, nee Sepulcrum, 
Sed omnia 
Scit et nescit cul posuerit. 


f remarked, in the church of St. Dominic, at Rome, the tomb of 
alady of quality named Margarita Rota de ‘Taliacotio, over whom 
we read a long nauseous epitaph, which ends thus: 

Paulus Manfredus, Heres Usufructuarius, 
Conjugi Dulcissime, 


SAssidiie Lachrymarum Guttis hunc Lapidem exaravit. —__ 
Blainville’s Travels. 


¢ 


An antique-marble, some years ago, was found near the Via 
Numentana. The inscription, or epitaph, engraven upon it, is as 
singular as any I ever sawin my travels. It is a short and scolding 
dialogue between a husband and his wife, both lying in one grave: 

Vir. Heus! Viator Miraculum ! 
Hic Vir et Uxor non litigant. Quisumus non dico. 
Ux. At ipsa dicam. 
Hic Bebrius Ebrius, me Ebriam nuncupat.. Non dico amplius. 
Vir, Heu! Uxor! etiam mortua litigas. 
Blainville’s Travels, 3.19. 
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VIA COLLATINA. 
I. 
Dis. Manibus 
Sexti Perpenne Firmi. 
Vixi quemadmodum volui: 
Quare mortuus sum nescio. Vide p. 303. Inscr. 3. 306. 4 
Il. 
Quo vadam nescio. 
Invitus morior. 
Valete Posthumi. 
M. Posthumius ques. 
Ui, 
Lucia Julia Prisca. 
Vixit Annis xxvi. 
Nihil unquam peccavit 
Nisi quod mortua est. 


An urn, containing the ashés of two very intimate friends, was 
lately dug up in the same road, with this curious inscription upon it: 
D. M. S. 

Urna brevis geminum quamvis tenet ista cadaver 
& Attamen in celo spiritus unus adest. 
Viximus unanimes Luciusque et Flavius: idem 
- Sensus, amor, studium, vita duobus erat. 


This epitaph plainly supposes the immortality of the human soul, 
and that this important article was formerly believed by many 
heathens. Ib. 30. 

On each side of the Via Portuensis, are still seen some small 
remains of several ancient sepulcres, and, among others, those of 
the Sempronian, Petronian, Bebian, and Annian families. Out of 
the ruins of this last was dug, not a great while ago, a marble sar- 
cophagus, with this very remarkable inscription : 


D. M. , 

P. Cornelia Annia. ne in desolata orbitate superviverem misera 
vivam me ultro in hane arcam cum viro def. incompar.- amore 
dilecto damnat. dedo. cum quo vixi annos xx. sine ulla cobia 
Libertabus que nostr. mando ut quotan. super arcam nost. Plu- 
toni et Proserpine uxori man, que omnibus sacrificent rosisque 
exornent, 164. 
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COLLATION OF TWO MSS. OF SOPHOCLES. 





To THE EpITOR OF THE CLASSICAL JOURNAL. 


I SEND you the various readings of two MSS. extracted from the 
margin of an Aldine Sophocles. From a note in the title-page, it 
appears that they were collected at Rome by Joannes Livineius, 
an eminent critic of the 16th-century. I find in Foppens, Bibli- 
otheca Belgica, Vol. 11. that he assisted Gulielmus Canterus in 
comparing Greek MSS. at Rome for the Antwerp Polyglott, 
which appeared, 1569—72. It was probably on this occasion 
that he collated Sophocles. 7 
Foppens adds, that at his death he left Euripides, Atheneus, 
aliaque de Grecis Latina facta & cum MSS. comparata. See on 
Cid. Tyr. 1252. , 
Besides the various readings, there are many interlineary glosses 
and some scholia, both of which I have usually neglected, as the 
former are unimportant, and the latter differ but little from those 
already printed. Both seem to have been taken from the MS. 
marked V, as, with only one exception, they are confined to the 
four first plays, beyond which that MS. is not quoted. 


CTESIP HON. 
PROT! | 
AJAX. Vv. 
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6. raneivov | ro ElvoOU. p- V. Q25. ymonrne Comevety | mr onarylopesvee rs 
32. alooe | Loot. p- Pp. V- 
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75. cens | aesice Vs HOT H TO Tape VOpAYOY. 
121. ovdev’| oudty. Ve 236. res 8] re Ob. V. 
129. dens] wen. v. 945. Hon xgeivea-nocrypepese | non vot 
130. Beéges] Bade. v. | edhe needy peter. Vv. 
180. poePev] peoePery. Dix. 256. cam roots toyst) amrnores aybbe 
185. recov] tiercoy. P Ve yyouy 4 peavice, 
185. colrevasos | rwotceveess. Pe Ve — 358. aigus] wbes. p. Vv. 
189. Bactasis| Bacsris. Vv. 290. epegudis] ePogrettse Vv. 
193. den] dens. v. 301, emaieees | Dmroakase Ve 
194. paxgaimve] panguiovis DP. V. 349, Haver eee | jeoves pay Ps 
199. xaryyae ovrey | etal evra). p- 349. mover | wevdivos T+ Dp. 
210. rencvrarres | TeAALYTEL TOS. v. eupetvorres | eueqeesvorrc. Pe: 
210. ewenras nal réPecvees. 8358. array o5\ aAtay ore. DP. 
911. dogicirwrer Doupidrwrey. Ve 365. Dect cuss | deelots. V. 


216. wiciv| eel Pp. Ve B70. cel at ch] och of Ob Obie Ve 


546. 
554, 


557. 
569. 
585. 
598. 
603. 


604.. 


608. 
610. 
610. 
613. 
614. 
618. 


Collation of two MSS. of Sophocles. 


ad dvomoges, 5 yegcl] iw dve- 
eog0s, 05 weeotv. Ve 

Aaseriov] Adetiov. p. V. 

Worres viv| Worcs Oy. V. 

ao Ze meoryovwy meomerue| id 
Cad weoyovan wereg. V. 

brAtoas Bacsreis| brALcous Ba- 
TLAIGE Ve 

trerbe pe, erscbe we’] w prius 
om. p. Vv. posterius p. 

Ovncsy | Overby. 


fe Adios | wu & Aids. p. V. 


Toi70 opeod | Foirsd ood. Pe 


. Pages Q | eweuist. V. 


awericcobor] wrtgobos, V- 
woAvy wordy wee dagev te dn] 
Todvy worvy Oeegoy TE Mee. Ve 
fe ovxirs] pe’ ox ex’. P. V. 
a Unapdvdeoi] w. Pp. Ve 
Lrsepeoeve sore Vi 
eu Peores | éU Deovs. Pe 
avden me] cavded Mme Ve 
xavebsion | xctvebsiva. V. 
Dova'ov] dova.eyv. V. 
AcArsiewévw  Adsyov|  Schol. 
MYO ovx axOLOVTL. 6 ret 
vous ty w [Ao] vos BETTI, 
ge xi aKOvE, xaTa TOV 
tarlaceeptoy. 
veorParyy wov roves] yeorDoern 
TOUTOY ye. Ve | 
Schol. par ayvoias taY ol- 
xtlay nexwy eAvmrorares oO 
Bios. csAnvos meds widaey 
Hae apirrorints svonuw Y 
weet Yuxise 
Delkns | deers. Ve 
den| dikes. Vv. 
Deareing| Seaceless. 
ati] ais, p. V- 
Asipeovig] Agiewvse P. 
evvoeece | Evvaipece. p- Y- 
alday] céduv. Ps V. 
io] oO. p. v. : 
foot peot| peos pene peor. Ve 
amelv On] melv eo. V. 
ty "Ages ] siv "Ages. pe V. 
xer!] w~eeoiv. P. Ve ‘ 
wiyios | weyirras. V. 


v. 
622-3. 

632. 

634. 


637. 
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Ni + \ 
iv evteoQos| evteoPos eetve Pa 
TF Ob5 | TT2QVOITL. Pe Vu 
xeicrov yie aldn| xeicows 

ze LO. Ve 

vivant roaumovay | nyeveces ae ion 
To WOAvTOvWy. Ve mwovavre= 
Yay. 
Ly ~ 3/ , ~\.- 
areede TovdE| areeds ys ToveE. 
v. ; 
Tien | Th een. Ve 
Va ‘ 


5, » 
: ero | alco. V. 


adimruyets| arlmrAanTe. V. 
Osore by ois axe eaTne iors tT h= 
aT, evbee mraCeros 4 Oot» 
AnTTH. 

@ Dek As0s | Da ALoG. Vv. 
poaegaelves Te nob Dasyes } verba 
te xa: PA yes Videntur glos- 
sema et alioquin versus 
non respondent. Liv. 
eyvucev] eZnvuc. Pe Ve 
PoeriZern’ | Perici. Pe’ 
bumov] bvewy. Pp. Ve 
xovArcay] xeAcwy. V. 

ai 0° | asid’. p. 

tavBeorois | reeBperois. V. 


. we bis tantum. p. 


idov, idov] idov idov ros. p- 
Hus. prefigit v. 

yAiov worw@y| HAlov Borwy Ve 
edges] ayeus. V. 

aobumoy sb | auecdupeovy e. Ve 
THETA yore imine Tov] oxe= 
TAte yee CuoKye TY. Ve 


: oveta | dvew.. Pp- 


Atvocey] Asoo. P. POe~ 
tice. 


2/7 > % s/f A a9 ~ 
« (408 eeay | b@ (408 @ & EW. 


e 
ret 4 


$@ > P- 
} , 
Tuvevtey|] CuvvevrTay. Ve 


. 1a Tarts, tO TarciPeay | @ 


Thdas, w TercPeuy. Pe 


ia (208 | a [Obs Ps 


» ae ceipecey, Onc | cee npectyOns. Vs 


aPeantes Pirav, Plrwy dPe= 
XTOS. 

oregeoPeoy | oregeePeay. Ve 

avvoay] tavvecey p. 


1028. 
1063. 
1074. 
1113. 
1146. 
1154. 
1161. 
1168. 
1186. 


1187. 
1192. 
1196. 
LIST: 


1199. 
1211. 


124] 
1242. 
1253. 


1265. 
1272, 
1284. 
1296. 
1315. 


Collation of two MSS. of Sophocles. 


. Foie peor bis. p. 


anatov| miprores. DP. 
YOY} YOV. De Ve 


sp ey, uy > 
2 @) (208 id or w fe. Dp. 


Tot 
aya Lmeeberbis | cryay 2 0 
bregBeub: se Pe. 
« morutnes | mounurras. p. 
- F015] Toick V. . 


> Bucrrnss | Bacirtis. Ve Baci- 


Ans. p- 

/ ~ 1 ~ ~ 
Th Onre | Ws D470. Vv. | 
me fot] ia id pot. Ve 
. oowy amaciv| cowv weerwr 


p- V. 


« TALUMY ds | TEARMAYO ods. V. 
> oe “ > re / 
- amor sDegropeces | com opp Paro- 


feels V. 

magos a apernceecas | Tae deck 
,) aPeryoecos. Vv. 

bidy ruxny | bedv ruy roxy Ve 

Torovrey| rosovrov. V. 

nabeorynesr | xotberryxos, DP. Ve 

tmureoros | evapeoros. V. 

y2uTiAw | yauTiAwy. V. 

wa Weare | avewnt. V. 

aPegwe viv] aPegr: voy. v. 

aracioy | wAnrlo. V. 

morvmArdyxtoy|  goAvmAdx- 
THY. Ps 

ciraveroy csv]  bmraveroy + 
ait. Ve 

wpers] oPers Vv. 

Aen] a itd F 

i@ Tovos meorovet movers] oi We Ve 

peorbos meoryovor paxbo, p- 

exsives | 181905. p- Vg 

woh mety yey ewuioy | mely peer 
ovy envuylov. Vv. 

neck wey éuyiov (er. p- 

Paevorest | Peevoipeed. Ve 

cenices | aexirot. Vv. 

u rsvpers | TALUec. p- et mAsuece 
et rAsvedy € V. notatas. 

rPaisy | Pa. Pe Y: 

xeevovn” |] RLYONT « P- V. 

mre aveeyios | mrsey CYT O50 Ve 

Qorsvens | Dirvcces. p- V- 

P) y eel | a ’y eutol. ve 


¥ , 
cxovt viv] axovs YU. Pe Vs 


. ovxovy] 0% ary’. Ve 
3 "4 ~ » 
. Expernutor Beoray] ceemArynrss 


Beorots. Vv. 


1393. Aatersv] Aderiov. v. 
1410. bfyav| Oiryan. Vv. 


43. 
OI. 
121. 
124. 
126. 
129. 


139. 
146. 
148, 


152. 
155. 
F735. 
18]. 
184: 
185. 
189. 
201. 


206. 
209. 


216. 
221. 


225. we 
249. 
250. 


309. 
314, 


346. 
360. 
364. 
Diets 


Es 


ELECTRA. 


imorrivouciy| twomwriurwcy, V. 
vrorsiPey | amorei Phin Vv. 
ia] a. Pp. V. 
abeorndras | absorarag, Vv. 
xe] “tel. Pe Ve 
pire — mariguy| yevedne—tro- 
xiv. We . 
70045 | /001ety. p- 
oS tov] 6rris TOY. Ve 
Iruy srodvgerces] Ivey 4 sacs 
Ahad Ve 
os aes] ithe Ve 
o74| orth Pp. 
tv ovgava| gv om. p. 
Bovyoway| Bovyopeov. p. V- 
6 morys | MOAVG: Pe 
dimodsnorerey] vror. v. 
amg 2 rs | amreges 5. : Ve 
ceeetece eArbotir’] cepste” Erbovo’, 
p- Vv. 
reget | wsigoty. p- 
ois beds 0 poiryees| ois 0 meyer 
Oca. V. s 
cumtarsss | ewimlastes. v. 
gycerynacbny & ey desvois | svete 
dny On. Ve 
1s Bios een] pe ex Bioros, Vs. 
cemdvray| wolvray. Ps Ve 
suctBeie) evotola. Ps 
TOs 
wonns v') wordy 7. Ve 
40 ay] 4 xay V. 
Tot 
eaesd | torel 0. Ve 
peeddos ris] Marne Tig. We 
ov xegd | oux tee. p- ¥- 
aven| woth, ¥s 


a 


Vv. 


375. 


378. 
S10. 
385. 


405. - 


4.14. 
427. 
4:40. 
443. 
479, 
480. 
437. 
492. 
496. 
505. 
Sil. 
Gis. 


roe 
550. 
554, 


564: 
609. 
644. 
6149, 


671. 
684. 
691. 
706. 
718. 
721, 
721, 
738. 
Goo: 
eee 
784. 


833. 
853. 
855. 
866. 
867. 
892. 
$98 


Collation of two MSS. of Sophocles. 


ToUTHY paneer | TavTNY TOY 
LEK EW Ye Vv. 

ezeew cos | tego Tole V. 

Angers | Angers. Ve 

PeBourevrrat| PeBovrenrees. ve 

emroegsyn 3 Wek | furrogeun Tas Vv. 

rere sy | TUetnee ge Vv. 

He xeln| fe ba was Vi 

racd: ee Doreen] técdt dve- 
panels. p- Vv. 

vd ov¥ | Ted vy. 

Urerrl pos Bete cos | ewerrt [eos 
Ogctros. Vv. 

nrvoueeey xvouen. Vv. 

ey weiniccss] & ey ceixiclg. P. V. 

tmtBa| érBav. V. 

yuiv| opely. V. 

monrumayos | TOvAVToVes. ¥. 

ctixicess | winictios, Ps Ve 

op Tis we trtemev| od Tb ww 
tAAgin’. Ds 

morvrroves | wovrvmroves. V. 

Peover Peoveir. p- ¥Y- 

sebynnores vy irree | Tebyyxoros 
daree. Vv. 

try, ty] eryey. V. 

HATES nna] eeweeie VIE nie 
yOxT) noe | TH08 VUXxTh. Ai 

ex Parsiy epic) eu Bartiv ee Eis. 
v. > 

©) trotey| o7oioy, V. 

Ogepeor Ogipov. V. 

ortvrcedA ortvradn’. V. 

Alvity|] Abedy V. 

ey o& was} tx dE es. v. 

Oskiov O | Ob say Cul. 

ixeieas | § engine. V : 

nesirarayres | Heb LoarLyT te Vv. 

ToT ches TOT LARC. Ve 

ay inn | wy Tinos. Vv. 

peice Bard Bn} paigay BrdBy. 
p- v. 

is azide | cis aloay. Ve 

Se ozts | bgoéeis. p- 

mageryarns | magoeryaryise p. V- 

Met eey | reget. P: Vv. 


mamas | Ber wel. Ve 


Agyo bal Arya vor Ve 


‘ eyxeirrn | tyyginttt Ve 


Ve 


922. 


943. 
956. 
985. 
999. 
1026. 
1036. 
1063. 
1005. 
1079. 
1071. 
1081. 


1085. 
1088. 
1090. 
1091. 
1094. 
1097. 
1099. 
PPSE, 
1146. 
1148. 


1210. 
1232. 


1239. 
1242. 
1247. 
1260. 
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omot vis, i) omos| oarow Vis 
oud @ OTe Mi 

ay eye | ay byt. Ve 

xavoxvnons | OUT OnVIT Es. Vv. 

yen "envmrei iv] ‘en Airey, V. 

eutuxis | euro gels. v. 

moarricy | medorety. v. 

meopenbesces | meountices. Vv. 

ov pect Toy | Ov Tey. P- 

duegoy ou | Ceeyov ayteg ous, V. 

cPirw yon] cdic yon. V. 

vordi] youre. p- 

Tis cv ovy evneerets | Tis ay 
erates. p. Vv. 

as xal| Ort xele Ve 

Evi Asye | gy: ys rove. Vv. 

xadomeede] xabumeg ber. ve 

add whovre| wrovte Tis Ve 

éy ac ear” bobo. v. 

Th Ati | Toe Ziv. Ve 

beac 2 | aghas 6. v. 

Qs a peror] a He aDperis a Ve 

4 xcbeov 4 yf e208 Vv. 
aderg | aDiror Tot, We 
cum el. VTO cove 

¢i  oveghcoue] boregnropeats. v. 

iw yoras coped reay | iad yoval, 
yovees TOLT OY. v. 

aAX’ ov Tey | LAA ov [ect TLV. Vo 

asi) aici, p. v. 

xaranue rece? | AUNKOT LOY. p: 

5 oy ay ae bay x wov Pn 
yoros| cis Ont ovy akiav coy 
peor @ [avy 705 vy. Ve 

bcot pe’| feos ye fe. ve 

ePeacras | J érrorol Pearras, v. 

et ce beds é & perabec. 

kor erey oueetegoe 7 00G. ait, 

[Nempe vel MS. v. vel is 
unde derivatus est, habe- 

i tag 

bat triers opinion aweds 
te: Aatdgce. | 

waned Qirvceras) eunen ye 
Pirrarey. V. 

LT Le WorvEToVOY| genre wory~ 
FTO. De 

qrric | HAWITH Ve AAWIO eye 


p- 
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1287. xaxo%¢] HUKOITL. Pe 

1318. Syne! eZnnoss Vv. 

1389. paunedy ér'] peanedy yes’, V. 
cum gi. ro. | 

1393. ieaoucre| Edwrrc. V. 

1394 xego'v! yereav. V. 

1395. Eguns trayer’ Eguits oQ’ vyts. 

v. cum gl. adroy. 
1403. Alyiobos ph] Alyiobos cevrds 


pen. V. 
¢ , , 

1410. sézvov, w rénvov] Téxvov, Téxvore 
V. p 


L414, “xcebnecegice DOivec] noebqpeeg tet 
Dbives Doiver. Ve 

1417. rerctciw| rercte’. p. V. 

1424. was xvee | WG HUGE Yee Ve 

1427. Anew’ ceripectoy] Ane’ cevipect- 
ot. Ve 

1436. wero: ’] petrol y’. Vv. 

1438. jaws] gai. pov. 

1447. war sidviay) xeredviay. Vv. 

1456. ycateew me’ eimroes| socigesy siarees. 
Vv. 

1469. coyysvis re] curyryevés To. Ve 

1471. Qiros | D:AaGe Ve 

14.96. as éy | WS ey Eve p: Vv. 


nn 


CEDIPUS TYRANNUS. 


Aid ti rugawoy imvyiyecmrrat, Prop. 
Init. extyeaPoy P Vv ante aqe 
TUeov mores. P. OMittit ebroy 
eyevvnbyvorte AgiororéAns &y Muxy- 
yoeiay TOAGTE Ol dat. ve. In Ora- 
culo metrico vy. 4, cruysgasowy 
aenirs. Vs 


21. Schol. évelay & cw icunro 
WOU Tb, LL—TNS avarlews Tov 
Teds Td MEAAOY ~ Adpetvoy amrws 
O& aro ovy Thy did—pos peocy~ 
Telay ey wioyvrAw ége bn—roy 
torre. tori bua deupc. 
67. T rotveess | wAcyois Merkin 
134. moos | mes, et reat irrte. v. 
153. Schol. ubi Adaxuev legitur, 
non AAxeios ut editur, 


555 


v. 

162. 
169. 
200. 
201. 
204. 
212. 


214. 
218. 
248. 


257. 
297. 
361. 
374. 


375. 
400. 
481. 
491. 
518. 


581. 
585 
591 
652 
657. 


659. 
660. 
684. 


696. 
716. 
723. 
727. 
730. 
746. 


763. 
792. 
800. 


id, i@l Wd. De 

yore’ 0 | yourel O's Ds 

avePogwy! wruePogs Pe 

VELCWV, YOLLGV. De 

Bersa| Bean. V. 

ad pordcrorad, glossa cvvapes- 
Aove 

Tavr arr] solr war. V, 
Hryovy TOUT O& od Lsopcos ] 
YT: cHVdernoD. 

mevnee, ei! mevec, orl. p- 

xbvanoupnot| xoevexovPicsy. Ve 

HOKWS Voy crpeougoy | eenws cb peos- 
gov V. 

Bee = srAgwe v | Bactrges. Ve 

avgeriyyav] ovgertyzav Ve 

yyarroy] ywwroy. Vs 

[ebees eth | [ics orEPny myous 
Tiyan. Ve 

Bartpes) Brabus Vv. 

x eeovTEsoss| XeEOVTIO‘s. Ve 

oss | cles. Pe ; 

eryarye} bryan’. p- Vv 

ween poeiaves| pecexealovos. V- 

as wesion we? éxi] ws yee n be? 
érh. Ve v0 i avert TOU YY. 

cPwiv] cPav. V. 

Zbv PoBoicr] ZuePoBows. Ve 

nero | nexwy p- V. 

ouvore meiv| ours weir, Ve 

aTiecoy éxBarsiv| cersnoy BuAtire 


THTOE THs ys} THE Yise Pe Ve 

bsav areapeov| bewy Oe.» TE BOLLOYe Vv. 

Tis HY & Aoyos3| Ts Hy Aoyos 5 
p. v. 

ovencees | overoos. DP. 

cy TesmAcis| ey OrmAdic. V. 

Pipeos| DoiBasr. V. 

eet veniynoss | KOLVCRURNTIG. Ve 

ey TesmAceis! ey Orrdwis. Ve 

es amorKorouT | 7005 oC are- 
CHOTOUT . Ve , 

yae wd avie| ye 006 y cevhe. Ve 

Onrw@oacspe? | Onrd@rospe’. v. 

sesmans| Schol. {aw's cevw 
(vide has v. ll. ad 716. 
730.)  Oirrais ti mar, tym 
Tevbe TermAuss AEPes; | Tele 


Ve 


865. 
870. 


876. 


904. 
Goo. 
935. 
942. 
948. 
972 

1002. 


1006. 
1075. 


1096. 
1101. 
1102. 


1111. 
1137. 


1157. 


1164. 
1170. 
1186. 


4191. 
1194. 
1197. 


1198. 
1201. 


1203. 
2051. 
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eis petv Ove Te Thy 2D’ 4g 
eaniobnceey doy, Ka’ TH TOV 
oylomertos AG geri, Dum ruts 
8 [ova ] pore Te KECLT tbe 
aie UAr0E» [reo] ynrceroy 
oKITTHS xcrgvéov [ze | 0065 
wie cuuBoras temy [xs] 
Avdav Pace WOTVLLOWVe 
mesnssy ree | meoxsiv’. PD. 

xaranawedrts | HOT LLOLLT Ee 
ve 

cemoropeoy aigoucey | sig dbiea 
2660 GW QOUTEY. p- gl Oss, 
éxeidey en, ev. 

Ader] rider. Vv. 

x as a x a5 Tle v. 

mroegee 71905 | 7005 F105. Vv. 

et ercore Vv. 

erelyy | “KTOVOle V. 

ith ios oudevos J. ee OvOEVES. Ve 

eyalny ous | ya 0vx%. P»— 
tyay ov. V. 

menboetues rat] wr pot Zoreees The Vo 

covet 9, HEN rece reote| aveepinger. V 
bis Qws ostgee. glossa. 

QoiBey coi de cute PoiBs, 
col THUT. P- , 

aeormeracteice | weormAuc= 
bic’. Ps 

x) ee mwranes| to rAcenes 
ye. Ps 

meerBes | meecBvv. Ve 

seeeovons | geeeenvous. Ve 706 
Menyicrsouse 

70 ty npezet| Hk neieds DP. 
dy 4 Edwxet. glossa. 

rave | TOVOE. Ve 

axovwy| e&xovisy. P. Ve 


ee \ >. >\ \ aAS 
ba rysveces | b@ b@ YEVEKI. Ve 6H 


a yeveel. Pp. 
tocevtey| torcovroy. P. 
Tra y09 | Thee. Pe 
exgernoees Tou Taye 4 inedry- 
ces wdvT. Pe 
a Zid, xare| 
HoT. P. 
nary £40ds | xory wied5. Pe. 
OnBeees | Oneaics. p- 
mrovoss | OVOLT EVs p- 


Ch dt, 


1260. 


1261. 
1262. 
1264. 
1267. 


pany be 5 


1280. 
1299, 
1311. 
1314. 
1520. 
1330. 


1343. 


1355. 
1446. 


14.58. 
14:72. 


14:77. 
1492. 
1507. 
Tela: 
1518. 
1522. 
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ia xAsivoy | a xAttvOv. p- 
nerneey | ngHErey. P- & 

b) ®& 
eves" beet és | meovos: 0S 


bH0C She Ve 


. deo side] ibe ce of ibe. p. 
» megiarrc| mweginrr’. p. 
2. sicemascev| Kur. Hecub. 16. 


4, Antig. 198. 25. Livin. 
Prior locus estv. 115. ed. 
Pors. woaags O° eptdos Suven 
muir ehyowy. prout editur 

ex conjectura Musgravii, 
quam fecisse liquet et 
Livineium, nisi e MSS. 
hausit. Posterior, Antig. 
799. cpeunos yore tomate 
des "AQeodire., ubi. gl. 
winvit. SIVE eewlarrst. 

UP nyntod| vPnyntod. Vv. gl. 
oOnryov. 

tyArar | eujrers V. 

“wAE. bea | aru beer. Vv. 

tagats el Sot Wig 

Pend ajo Osivee y’ Vis 

echoes | glossa est pro 
ceipeclraiv. p- Liv. 

gx Oueiv| ee Ouolv. Ve 

TAneov| TAduwV. V. 

ia decieov| & deipeov. p. 

korem@Aaeevoy| ExsmAowevov. Ve 

Peery] Pogsiv. V. 

nance teAwy)] oO xoene nerwe 

TEAMY. Ve 

GAzLbesov peéryecy] CAB gLoY petryxe. 
Ve 

axos| caybos. Ve 

tmicxnata te] erioxnaTW Yt 


On 


Vv. 

omnieg| OWObmEL. Wiz 

Toiy  peos girosy] Tov "peoiv 
Piro. Ve 


ny einces | i a” ei EV Vv. 
gent , tent. Ve 

/ , ~ 
TACOS | Toir ot. Vv. 
Cav Biov| Cnyv red Biov. Vv. 
an olxav| wmroinoy. p- Vv. 
wevras y | teuTes y. Vv. 


er ea 


NO. XIV. Pp 


434, 


Collation of two MSS. of Sophocles. 


ANTIGONE, 


Toig poy cidoae| Foire fe’ Eidacs. Ps 
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‘ To rue Epiror oF THE CiassicaL JouRNAL. 

I take the liberty of troubling you with a few remarks on Mr. 
Hails’s letter on Biblical Criticism, published in No. XIII. of 
your Journal. I am much surprized at his assertion, p. 68.5 that 
if «‘ all the various lections in the Old Test. collected by Kennicott, 
De Rossi, &c. and those in the New Test. collected by Mill, Wet- 
stein, GrieSbach, &c. remained scattered in the various Codices 
whence they gathered them, nothing which materially affects either 
our Faith or our Practice, would have remained in the tertus recep- 
tus, which ought to be expunged, or have been wanting which 
ought to be supplied.” He surely cannot be ignorant of the im- 
portance of the passage, Psalm xvi. 10. Thou shalt not leave my 
soul.in hell (or Hades) neither shalt thou suffer thy holy One to see 
corruption: he surely caunot be uninformed that in the printed 
Heb. Bibles, that is to say the “ textus receptus,” the word, which 
we render holy One, is "DIM: literally, sanctz tui. I cannot 
better state the case, than by transcribing Dr. Kennicott’s note on 
the passage: which, -I do not doubt, will, to a man of Mr. H’s 
candor and learning, be convincing: as to Mr. Bellamy, I am 
well persuaded that he would be*convinced with more difli- 
culty. Dr. K’s note may be found at page 496. of his 
first dissertation on the state of the printed Text, Oxon. 1753: 
it is as follows. ‘These words, the Apostles observe to the 
Jews, are a Prophecy of the wonderful Resurrection of some 
particular Person, whose sowl was not long to cantinue in the 
place of departed spirits, and whose body was not long to 
be corrupted, both being soon to be re-united. Now David, say 
they, did not speak this of himself; his body hath seen Corrup- 
tion: but, being a Prophet, he spake of the Resurrection of 
Curisr. We see that the whole force of this appeal to the 
Jews depends upon this :—that the passage referred to as predic- 
tive of the Resurrection of Christ, is predictive of the Resurrec- 
tion of some one particular Person. But, is this the case in the 
printed Heb. Bibles ? Is not the leading word, almost universally 
von? And do we not find this word every where else ren- 
dered Sanctz tui? and is it not certain that the Hebrew language 
will not admit a singular rendering ? But, if.this word be neces- 
- sarily plural, it must be observed, first—that the words Gad will 
not suffer his Saints to see corruption, are not true: and if they 
were, they would not predict the resurrection of any particular 


& 
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Person, and consequently not that of Jesus Christ. What shall 
we say then? Have the apostles imposed a prophecy upon the 
Jewish people and upon the world? Certainly they who insist 
upon the reading 7/T0M do in effect accuse the apostles, that they 
wre found Jaise witnesses in the cause of God.; because they have 
testified uf David that he prophecied of the resurrection of Christ, 
in particular ; which however he prophecied not of, if se be that 
he spoke of saints in general. But, who shall lay any such thing 
to their charge? Let the apostles be ¢rue and other men Jiars, 
other men may be deficient in their knowledge and in their honesty; 
but inspired apostles could neither be deceived nor deceive —Let 
us now see what further reasons there gte for supposing this 
word JDM corrupted from TON. To apostolical authority may 
be added the authority of all the ancient versions; secondly the 
authority of the Masoretes themselves, who, (though they have 
ordered the word to be printed plural in the text ) have ordered it 
to be read singular ; and thirdly, the conclusive authority of Heb, 
MSS. Of these I have examined twenty-four, which contain 
this Psalm; and of these twenty-four, srxTEEN have now the 
true reading VOI" sanctum tuum written regularly in the text: 
and one more had this word also ‘JDM at first, but part of the 
horizontal stroke of the - has been erased, and a * inserted by 
some late corrector. ‘The MSS. which happily discover this im- 
portant reading are No. 2, 3, 4, 5. 13. 31, 32, 33, 34, 25, 36, 37. 
60.: and Camb. MSS. 1, 2, 3, 4. In R. Stephens’s Bible it is 
properly JWON.” | 
' From Dr. Kennicott’s second dissertation, p. 108. I learn, 
that he had examined thirty-one MSS. which contained the Psalm, 
and in twenty-seven, (of which number fifteen were at Oxford, 
five at Cambridge, six in the British Museum, and one in the 
possession of §. Da Costa, Esq.) he read JWDN, sanctum tuum. 
After the perusal of this able note written by Dr. K. Iam 
inclined to think that Mr. Hails will abandon his opinion re- 
specting the importance of various readings in the Old ‘Testament : 
it now remains for me to adduce similar instances in the New 
Testament. Mr. H. must indisputably be acquainted with the 
instances of the rule respecting the Greek article, produced by 
Mr. Granville Sharp as proving the Divinity of Christ. I shall 
produce a variation respecting a passage adduced by him as an 
instance of the rule, which will prove that the various readings to 
be collected from MSS. are not altogether unimportant: the pas- 
sage to which I allude is Jude 4. where the received text exhibits 
the following words. Tév povov veomdryy Oedv nal Képioy tmcy 
"Inooty Xeicrdv. shall here transcribe,a note on the passage, 
written by the very learned Dr. Middleton, now Archdeacon 
of Huntingdon: it may be found at page 658. of « The Doctrine 
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of the Greek Article, applied to the Criticism and Illustration of 
the New Testament,” S8vo. Lond. 1808. and is as follows. ‘This 
is the last of the passages adduced by Mr. Granville Sharp, to 
show that Christ is called God. There is, however, some difhi- 
culty in ascertaining the true reading, since very many authorities 
omit §edv, and Griesbach has rejected it from his Text. Yet of 
Matthiis MSS. all, except one, have 626y: so also the Syriac, 
Arabic, and Mthiopic. Farther, Mr. Wordsworth has remarked 
against Wetstein and Griesbach, that Gicumenius, of whose works, 
Mr. W. examined four editions, has the word $v.” 

I need scarcely observe on this passage the great importance 
of the V. R. I need scarcely remark that it is chiefly by such 
things as these, that the most important points both of faith and 
practice must be proved: that they depend frequently on a single 
reading: and it surely will not be thought unimportant to ascer- 
tain the authority of the passages on which these matters rest. 
For my own part, I sincerely believe that in the present instance, 
the reading Gssv is derived @ manu apostoli; and I think that 
there can be no doubt, that CurisT is called by the Apostles 
Gop. The case is, however, by no means altered, should the 
reading be proved spurious : it will then be proper that we should 
abandon it in our disputations: that we should seek to defend 
our creed with other less questionable texts : and that we should 
no longer use a weak argument in behalf of a good cause. I 
cannot but regret that I am confined to a short space: were I at 
liberty to extend this article, I should produce many instances 
which are parallel in circumstances; but not inferior in import- 
ance. 

The last passage I shall adduce is the celebrated verse I. John 
v. 7. relating to the heavenly witnesses. I think that it will be 
conceded that the verse is spurious: that it was interpolated by 
some injudicious friend to the Trinitarian cause : and that it con- 
sequently should be expunged from all future editions both of the 
Greek Text, and of our version: indeed, I have no doubt that 
whenever our version shall be revised by authority, it will be 
done. If this be allowed, it must be manifest that the collation 
of MSS. and versions is by no means useless: it has at length 
decided a long controverted point: it has secured the acquiescence 
of some of the greatest luminaries’ of our church: and has 
benefited the cause of truth. Let then all scholars assist the 
collation of MSS. both of the Old and New Testament, where- 
soever they may be found. By so doing, they will serve the 





* Among these I may rank the Bisnop or Linconn, to whom the Church is 
so much indebted: his name alone will carry conviction, and assist in ne small 
degree the cause I have here esponsed, 
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cause of our holy religion: may the Almighty bless their endea-. 
vours for the public good ; and for Jesus Christ’s sake, shed abuah 
dantly upon them the influence of his holy spirit. 

In conclusion : I maynow be permitted to assure Mr. Hails, that I 
entered into this controversy with him, not for victory, but for 
truth. I do not make any apology for having so done; I conceive 
it unnecessary, when I take into consideration the candid and 
liberal spirit which pervades his letter. 

7 I remain, Sir, 
Your most obedient servant, 
M. 


P.S. Since I wrote the above notes, a fact has come to my 
knowledge, which, as it somewhat militates against the explanation 
of the passage adopted by Dr. Kennicott and myself, it would be 
disingenuous to suppress. It is that the author of the Comment- 
ary printed with St. Jerome’s Version of the Psalms, -(vid. Sti. 
Hieronymi Op. Tom. 8. fol. par. 1533. does not explain the pas- 
sage as referring to Christ: the Commentary, however, is not the 
work of Jerome. His version, indeed, is conformable to the 
reading proposed by Dr K.: it is as follows: “ non enim derelin- 
gues animam mean in inferno: nec dabis sanctum tuum videre 
corruptionem.” To the eighth vol. of this edition of Jerome’s 
works, there 1s an APPENDIX: it contains, in parallel columns, 
the Heb. ‘Text of the Psalms ; the literal version of it made by 
Jerome; the Ixx vers. of the Psalter; and his literal rendering 
from it. Although neither the Heb. Text, nor Ixx. was added 
by St. Jerome, they are yet valuable, as giving the reading found 
in both at the time the edit. was printed. I therefore transcribe 
them. ‘The Heb. Text is as follows: 


spnw me pron werd Sw wes sn xd oD 


The Ges Vers. has, ° ‘Ors odx dynaranrshber Ty Wuxny prov eis gov, 
obde Shoes Tov Goloy cov idew Sraddooev. ‘The passage, however is 
not quoted by Cyprian or Tertullian, by Hilary or Ambrose: I 
find it cited, however, by Augustine, Tom. 2. p. 679° Tom. 8. 
p- 631. edit. Benedictin. who reads sanctum tuum and applies it 
to Christ. I do not find it in the works of Basil: but Origen cites 
it in his exegetical works, Tom. 1. p. 32. edit. 1668. He has 
given it verbatim from the lxx. as I have quoted it above. He ex- 
plains it of Christ: but his commentary is too long to be tran- 
scribed. 
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To THE EDITOR OF THE CLASSICAL JOURNAL. 


J HOPE the conjectural criticisms subjoined will be thought 
worthy of insertion in your Journal. 


Welds Bicknor, 1813. JOHN SEAGER. 


Justin, b. 11. ch. 10. Igitur Xerxes bellum a patre cceptum 
adversus Greciam, per quinquennium instruxit. Quod ubi pri- 
mum didicit Demaratus, rex Lacedemoniorum, qui apud Xerxem 
exulabat, amicior patriz post fugam, quam regi post beneficia; ne 
inopinato bello opprimerentur, omnia, i tabellis ligneis, magistratui 
perscribit, easdemque cera superinducta delet: ne aut scriptura 
sine tegmine indicium daret, aut recens cera dolum proderet : fido 
deinde servo perferendas tradit, jusso, magistratul Spartanorum 
tradere. 

That ‘ cera superinducta” might accomplish the first end men- 
tioned, (ne scriptura sine tegmine indicium daret,) is evident 
enough; but how could it effect the second, ne recens cera dolum 
proderet ? 

IT have no doubt the true reading is: easdemque cera SUPER- 
INUNCTA, delet—&c. Was smeared with some coloring sub- 
Stance, might answer both the purposes mentioned by Justin. 


ARISTOPHANES, Nubes. v. 870. 
Strepsiades. dedco, dedo’, wi Lwducaresy 
ekeAb aye yo oo Tov vidy TOUTOYI, 
“anovT’ aYATEITAS. 








Socrates. 
van bros yao éor’ ett, 
Ha) Thy ‘ye noEUabody OU reiuy Twy eviade, 
Phidippides, (v. 870.) 
avrds TolBwy cing dv, el xcewasd ye. 
Strepsiades. (871.) 
OUXES HOCOKES § 5 XATAOR GD Tw ddacxtaw. 
Socrates. 
idodD KPEMAT’, we yAibioy epbeyearo, 
xa) ToIos yElAeoty Orepbuyxdct. 


In addition to what has been said on this passage in the “ Re- 
marks and Emendations on some passages in Aristophanes” pub- 
lished in the 'L‘hird and Fourth Nos. of the Classical Journal, I wish 
to offer an emendation of y. 870.—It appears from v. 871 that 
Phidippides had uttered animprecation. Now, although the verbs 
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in v. 870 are in the optative mood, yet, being qualified by the 
particles ay and «i, they express no imprecation. I, conjecture 
therefore that in the room of @y and <i should be substituted “ANOY 
‘¢ stulte,” and rein the room of +y«. 


aures reiBwy eins, ANOY, xcéuco TE. 
If this verse is not very harmonious, it must be remembered 
that it is pronounced by Phidippides. 





ESSAY ON BLANK VERSE. 





“ Only seems verse to the eye.” 





ryy 

i] o amend the manners, awaken and exalt the heart, to teach by 
entertainment, and to improve with delight, is the heavenly office of 
Poetry ; for this end, she exerts the powers of invention, imagery, 
and fiction, and moves with a characteristic pace, distinguished from 
Prose by certain measures of its own, which are fixed and deter- 
minate in each species. ‘To this natural distinction, modern lan- 
guages have added the use of rime,* although the antients in the two 
languages most known to us have it not; and if the Hebrew falls 
into it, it appears rather to arise from want of variety in Termination 
than from considering it as a beauty. 

Whether Rime is advantageously adopted, may be determined by 
considering the qualities of Blank Verse, for if this equally main- 
tains the distinction between Poetry and Prose ; if it be more natural, 
varied, expressive, and harmonious, if it be more adapted to the 
greater poetical compositions, and equally suitable to almost all the 
subordinate species, its claim to preference must be established with- 
out dispute. 

To examine this, it may be proper to recollect that Blank Verse 
is a certain measure, which naturally has its long and short sylla- 
bles, which did not result from the structure of the Greek and Latin 
languages particularly, but are and must be inherent in all; and that 
the English has the principal measures of classic poetry, * the Iambic, 


ee. 





1 Milton, when he means verse with like ending, spells it RIME, in opposi- 
tion to RHYME or RHYTHMOS, consisting of measured numbers. 

* Lhe tollowing are instances: 

He call’d sd loud thet all thé holliw deep 4, 
very like this Iambic trian. brachyvat. 
Dicyué presides melodia 

_The Trochee. 

Who durst defy ti? omaipotent to arms. 
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Anapexst, 'lrochee, Spondee, and Dactyl; that each verse is dis- 
tinct; but still so as to connect with the preceding and subsequent, 
with all the nice gradations of poetic interval; and that its charac- 
teristic properties are so distinguished from prose, as to oblige the 
orator carefully to avoid introducing a pure blank verse, lest he 
offend the ear, and lest by admitting two, he become scarcely more 
excusable than when he admits Rime. 

There are some who have fancied that we are without long or 
short syllables, or at least without the classical feet, because we have 
mot a settled prosody, and because we cannot exactly measure the 
quantity of each syllable: but upon this argument we might as 
well suppose that we have no grammatical parts of speech, because 
little has been done till within these few years, to investigate and 
settle those principles; or that the Greeks and Romans had no 
settled quantity in their language, because, whether we consult 
Dionysius of Halicarnassus, Cicero, or Quintilian, we shall find 
that there are in these languages ‘long syllables of more time than 
others, which are yet long,‘ and short ones different in quantity 
from others also short, and this in a vast extent of indefinable and 
curios discrimination; which no measure can exactly estimate, 
though the ear feels them; and this is so far from the prejudice 
of their numbers, as to be one principle of harmony, since it con- 
tributes to render the modulation more capable of being beauti- 
fully diversified. 

It has been previously observed that variety is one principle of 
beauty, but this variety is produced with the full effect of “ true ma- 
gical delight”? by “apt numbers, fit quantity of syllables and the 








The Tribrach. 
So many fathom down précipituting. 

The Spondee in the last foot. 

Silence ye troubled waves, and thou deep, Peace. 

The Anapest. 

Let me pit in your mind if you forget it. 

The Dactyl. ¥ 

Hurry | him ins | tintly to death by torture. 

Our blank verse is also capable of expressing various kinds of the Greek 
and Roman verse, particularly the Anapastic and Trochaic measures. In the 
song, (part of which will be quoted,) there is great affinity to the classical 
lyric numbers. 

Come dwity, come dwdy, Death, - 

And in sad cypress let mé bé laid. 
To mihi tu mihi Mors 
Opifer meesto pallida sis. 

In all the above quoted instances, the feet and measure agree with the senti- 
ment. But this is not meant to prove that lyric measures are in general suited 
to our language; but to give evidence that we have the feet of which they are 
composed, and that sometimes taste and judgment will make a happy use of 
them. 


1 The difference between the o in 633;, fodov, rpogeds, is very sensible. 
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sense drawn out from one verse into another with the judicious ap- 
plication of accent, cadence, and artificial pause.” In a compositton 
of any length, whether it be rime, or prose, or blank verse, the laws 
of harmony will demand, and the hearer be disgusted by the omission 
of, such variety. But it may not be improper to inquire how far the 
repetition of sounds and lines w'th like endings conduces to this variety. 
In my apprehension, rime, so far from being an assistance, becomes 
an obstacle to variety, never to be entirely surmounted, nor even to 
be palliated without being reduced to an imperfect resemblance of blank 
verse. In light, easy, and short performances, it may be of no pre- 
judice or possibly of advantage: from the more interesting species of 
poetry, it may not deserve exclusion ; and it may not inelegantly ex- 
press the plaintive flow of moderate and subsiding grief, or the rising 
tenderness of love; but it is very unfavorable, if ever to be used, in the 
div rsified and sudden exhibition of character and thought; and to the 
energetic representation of moral nature it can never be adapted. The 
abrupt, the bold, and the surprising, are the province of numbers less 
sensibly circumscribed. Unless the sense finish with the rime, and 
the rime returns at short and expected intervals, the warmest and most 
judicious advocates of this kind of verse will confess themselves dis- 
pleased ; but how opposite such a structure is to the power of asto- 
nishing and transporting, reason, taste, and experience, the philosophy 
of the human heart (which is the foundation of criticism) concur to 
testify. I would therefore submit, that the author who wishes to as- 
tonish and command attention through a long poem, which is to be 
frequenily perused without depending upon the charms of novelty or 
elegance, must write in blank verse; whilst whoever would please and 
delight by the sweetness and delicacy of his numbers may use rime; 
and would perhaps be right to use it on subjects of no remarkable 
extent ; but Milton, who resisted bondage of every kind, and other 
successful poets, have shown that even this may be as adequately 
performed without rime. ! 

There is, however, a species of writers whom I would recommend 
either to write in rime or totally abstain from writing at all—those 
who have no pretension to be read a second time. We have seen, if 
what has been offered has any weight, the superiority of Blank Verse, 
in the sublime and pathetic ; will it be said that verse without rime is 
less suited to the form of dialogue? that it is less adapted to the sen- 
tentious gravity of philosophic argument; the simple graces of a di- 
dactic poem; the splendid luxuriance of description? Let several 
parts of the Night Thoughts, let the Pleasures of Imagination, the 
Art of Health, and the Seasons, answer to this inquiry: we may yet 
go farther and add. that we have a translation of the accomplished 
Terence, which may prove that even the comic muse can appear with 
more elegance and propriety in verse of this nature, than in prose 
itself; whether in this garb she would retain her popularity on the 
stage is another question, but I will venture to affirm that, thus habited, 
she visits our retirement with advantage except perhaps ludicrous 
epigrams (for sonnets have been written without rime to which no 
ear can listen without delight,) there seems to be no species of com- 
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“ 
position, in which the verse here defended may not perform, with at 
least equal advantage, all that rime attempts to effect. 

In the epic and dramatic, blank verse will have every excellence 
suited to the nature of the subject which rime can challenge, some 
‘to which it can make no pretensions, and some peculiar to itself, of the 
most important kind. : 

Long and numerous specimens might be produced, in which the 
ease of prose and the melody of measured numbers have been at once 
so combined in our English verse without rime, as to captivate the 
most reluctant ear, and satisfy the most delicate or fastidious taste. 

_ But who will affirm that the majesty, the sublimity, the command over 
the heart, the similitude to nature, and the charms of free eloquence, 
can be so powerfully excited in a long series of RIME? 

That blank verse is thought better because easier, will not probably 
be the result of their experience who attempt to write both, with equal 
approaches to their respective perfection. Nor do I believe that there 
exists a superior facility even in the dramatic blank verse, which has 
much greater latitude and licence. 

What may be the case in other modern languages I shall not pre- 
sume to determine. But it is observable, that if the French have rarely 
succeeded, they are far from being satisfied themselves. The uniform 
position of their accents, and want of variety in their terminations, is 
their enemy in both. On this account, some of their best writers in 
their noblest productions have made choice of prose: but in us who 
are not confined for materials, or at a loss for models, where is the 
excuse? I therefore do not wish Milton to have written in rime, not 
only because I cannot wish his work otherwise than it is, but because 
I firmly believe that to wish it had been in rime, would be inconsistent 
with the principles of criticism. 

There are those who will think the claim of simplicity paradoxical ; 
but if the rejection of unnatural, false, and superfluous ornaments, be 
the character of simplicity, this kind of verse may claim that distinction. 








TWO LETTERS* from Thomas Falconer, A.M. of Corpus 
Christi College, Oxford, to the Editor of the Gentleman’s 
Magazine, on the Articles in the Edinburgh Review relating 
to the Oxford Strabo. 


n> <a 


ADVERTISEMENT —The first Letier was published before the 
Jjirst Reply to the calumniatois of the University of Oxford appeared ; 
and the second was in the hands of the Editor of the Gentleman's Ma- 
gazine when the subsequent Reply was communicated to me. 

Jan. 9, 1813. ES 








1 We are requested as an act of impartiality torepublish these two letters in our 
Journal, in order to record the whole controversy in the same publication, 
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Sept. 6, 1809. 


Iw the account of the edition of Strabo, printed at Oxford, whic 
appeared in the last Edinburgh Review, there are the most odious 
of all moral combinations, malignity with hypocrisy, and igno- 
rance with pride. Of ignorance, untempered with modest 
hesitation, and intrepid in proportion to the contempt of the 
danger of detection, at least by an Oxonian, take the following 
examples : 

** We presume,” says the Reviewer, “ that czéius,” in the following 
passage, “ bere stands for crebrius ; for, though ‘ it rains faster’ be a 
common vulgarism in English, we do not believe that it had even that 
humble statiun in any idiom of the Latin that esisted prior to the 
Oxonian.” 


“ Observandum est, quo violentior est solis ardor, eo ertius fieri. plus 
vias.” ; 


The Author of the note is comparing the narratives of Nearchus 
and Aristobulus, respecting the time of the commencement of the 
voyage down the Indus. It was necessary to mark the access of 
the rainy season in different latitudes. He quotes Bernier, to 
prove that, at Delhi, the rains begin to fall in July, and cease at 
the beginning of October; and that on the coast of Malabar, ac- 
cording to Grose’s observations, they commenced at the end of 
May, and ceased at the beginning of September. He then re- 
marks, that the rains set in earlier in those places where the heat 
of the sun is greater. But the Reviewer would wish the Author 
to have said, that it rains faster in such climates; and so indeed 
he might have said, if he had understood no more of the subject 
than the Reviewer. Can the Reviewer be ignorant, that cztzus 
denotes priority of time? Is fe ignorant that Horace has used it 
in this sense? * Suprema citius solvet amor die.” Can he show, 
that the adjective citus signifies something, which czfo, the adverb, 
cannot express? If he cannot, as is most probable, I shall be satis- 
fied with the misapprehension of the meaning of this word by Ser- 
vius, when applied by Virgil to Mercury. I neither adopt nor 
reject the allegorical part of the interpretation. I do not examine ~ 
whether it be just or not. I produce the passage merely to show 
what signification Servius afhxed to a particular word: 


“ Mercurius citus dicitur, quod, quum alia signa tarde ad ortus suos 
recurrant, Mercurius decimo octavo die in ortu suo invenitur.” 


The Reviewer may, perhaps, perceive, that his humor requires 


the support of more learning than he possesses. He says, that 
“a sentence or opinion is stretched out geographically by the 
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mile, from one gate of a great city to another.” “Will the Re» 
viewer have the goodness to specify these gates, with their dis- 
tance from each other? The words of the note are, ‘ @ portd Es 
guilind versus Labicanam.” ‘This judge of Roman Latinity trans- 
lates @ and versus by the English words from and to; and, conse+ 
quently, these gates must be, according to him, the Esquiline and 
that called Labicana, and the intermediate space furnishes the 
distance for the protraction ‘ of the sentence or opinion geogra- 
phically by the mile.” But an Edinburgh stripling referred me to 
a book of his worthy and reallv learned master, the Roman Anti- 
guities, by Dr. Adam of the iligh School; and there I found, in 
the account of the principal gates of Rome, that the Esquiline 
and that named Labicana were one and the same gate. & Esqui- 
lina, anciently Metia, Labicana, vel Lavicana.” p. 563. The au- 
thor of the note then has misled the Reviewer! No, gentle reader, 
the Reviewer has mistaken @ road for a gate. Strabo, p. 338, 
would have informed his new acquaintance, that the via Labicana 
commenced at the Esquiline gate; and hence the gate obtained 
one of its various synonyms. It remains for the Reviewer to give 
us the distance from the Esquiline gate ¢o the Esquiline gate—in 
miles. But, admitting that Labicana denoted a gate instead of a 
road, how would the pomcerium of the city have been enlarged by 
an extension of it from one gate to another already existing ? 

The Reviewer inquires, with the same complacent confidence, 
whether it be possible that ‘*even the pressmen at Oxford should 
be ignorant, that there was at Rome a Deus Lunus, as well as a 
Dea Luna?” 

I have applied to a member of this literary body, who assures 
me, ‘that Ae is ignorant of this fact; that he had formerly ex- 
amined Montfaucon, Spon, and Gruter, as well as the ancient 
mythologists; that he cannot recollect an‘ earlier proof of the 
worship of such a deity by a Roman (but not at Rome) than that 
which is derived from the votive marble, called the Palmyrene 
marble; and that this monument will authorize this conclusion 
only, that Malachbelus, or Luna masculus, as he-is called by Ter- 
tullian in his Apologeticus, was honored in the East by a Roman 
emperor ;. and that if he ever had a separate temple, or an altar, 
im common with any other god at Rome, (Aglibolus, or rather 
Aglibelus, for instance, it might be,) the introduction of these 
Oriental deities was posterior to the time of Strabo.” ‘The learned 
pressman’s reply is satisfactory, at least to me. 

With respect to the Maps, the Reviewer says, ** We have ex- 
amined only that of the Central States of Greece. and in that’ 
we neither find Erythrz in Boeotia, nor Aige, Histiza, or Orabize 
in Eubcea' (a blunder for Orobize), though they are all described 
as cities of importance in the text of the Author, are duly placed 
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in the Map of Mr. D’Anville, and the three first, moreover, dis- 
tinguished as independent states by their coins still extant.” If 
the existence of coins is to determine the measure of this error, the 
omission of Erythrz in Boeotia, this place may be reserved for in- 
sertion till its mint be discovered. For the same reason, we may 
postpone the addition of Aigze in’Eubcea. The Reviewer places 
ancient mints at pleasure; and he is equally indifferent, whether 
at Erythre in Boeotia, or Erythrz in Ionia; at Algz in Eubcea, or 
4ige in Atolia. Histizea, too, it seems, is omitted. Would not 
the substitution of Oreus satisfy the Reviewer's precision? Did 
he know, that Thucydides, Polybius, and Diodorus, call it Oreus, 
and Livy, Oreum ? that Pausanias relates, that there were persons 
in his time who called Oreus in Eubcea by its ancient name, His- 
tia? and that Strabo, p. 649, says, that it was named Oreus, 
instead of Histiza ? Of these facts, he may well be supposed to be 
ignorant ; but he might have done what his own words respecting 
the Map of D’Anville induce the Reader to believe he had done ; 
he might have read in that Map these words, “ Oreus, prius 
Isticca.” 

He proceeds to say, that the Author of the Notes has displayed. 
in Geography and History « the same sort of accuracy as in Gram- 
mar.” Of the geographical errors, except the omission of one or 
two places.in a Map, he has not produced one example. ‘The 
single historical error is this: ‘¢ Philip, the son of Demetrius, is 
called repeatedly Philip the Second, though he was the fourth re- 
gularly acknowledged King of Macedonia of that name, and the 
fifth, if the son of Cassander be admitted into the catalogue.” I 
have carefully examined the number of passages in which Philip 
the son of Demetrius is mentioned, in order to determine on what 
ground the invidious expression, ‘ repeatedly,” could be justified. 
It appears that there are only two, to which notes are subjoined 5 
and in one only of these two (such is the Reviewer's fidelity and 
accuracy in assertion) has the Author apparently entitled the son 
of Demetrius the second Philip. The subject of the note is Pe- 
parethus. ‘The Author first mentions the contest of Philip and 
the Athenians respecting this island. It was at length dismantled 
by Philip. This was the first time it was destroyed. After the 
description of the island, the note concludes with these words : 
“ Et Sciathum et Peparethum urbes Philippus Macedo secundus 
diruit.” This was the second destruction of Pepirethus; and I 
am well satisfied, that it was the Author’s intention to have ex- 
pressed this circumstance, and not to have marked in the succes- 
sion of Macedonian kings the place of the person by whom it was 
effected. 

One word in conclusion respecting the Author of the notes. 
He is xepresented by the Reviewer as ‘ a distinguished Graduate, 
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selected from the whole body of Academics,” and « at an ad- 
vanced age.” He was nof at an advanced age; he was not se- 
lected from the whole body of Academics; he was not se- 
cluded from the avocations of society ; and Azs name also ‘ stands 
in the title-page, without any decorative adjunct, or title of de- 
ree,” | 

I beg leave to recapitulate the obligations of the unlearned to 
this Reviewer. He has added to the ancient city of Rome a new 
gate, (not indeed without some precursors in this error; but he 
does not seem to know that this is an error ;) not by making two ~ 
out of one, but by transmuting a road into a gate; has enriched 
the mythic idolatry of its inhabitants with the addition of a new. 
deity ; and has assigned to one place in Eubcea, and to another in 
Boeotia, the dignity of a specific coinage, unknown when they 
existed. 


I now bid farewell to this « same learned Théeban.” — 
Yours, &c. THOMAS FALCONER. 


P. S. I cannot assign a more probable period for the introduc- 
tion of the worship of Deus Luna at Rome, than the reign of 
Elagabalus. He assumed the Syrian name of the Sun; but when 
he associated himself, as that deity, with the Moon, by what he 
called marriage, the image of the Moon represented a female, 
Urania. It was brought from Carthage. The identity of sex was. 
no obstacle to union in the opinion of this bestial Emperor, if he 
had preferred the Luna masculus as his consort. 

It is singular, that so learned an Editor as Irmisch should not 
have perceived the analogy in the Palmyrene marble between Ag-, 
libolus or Aghbelus, and Elagabalus." I now conclude génerally, 
that the Deus Lunus was not known at Rome. 


EG EL SE —— 
July 31, 1810. 


i HAVE some reason to think, that the Author of the ‘* Vindica- 
tion of the University of Oxford against the Calumnies of the 
Edinburgh Reviewer,” may have relied upon my accuracy in de 
nying the existence of Coins of certain cities, which, in the last 
Number of the Edinburgh Review, the writer asserts, are to be 
found. « in Collections in London.” * I also consider myself as re- 
sponsible to the public for other parts of the Letter, which you 
inserted in your Magazine. 

I had accused the Reviewer of mistaking a road fora gate; and 
he thus defends his ignorance, p. 172: « That passages in which 





——— 
1 See his Edit. of Herodian. Gibbon, val. i. 
2 1 have reason to think, that the Reviewer here refers to his own collection. 
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there is neither sense nor grammar, should not be interpreted as 
their author meant, is no wonder; and will their defender presume 
to say, that there is either in such sentences as Donate tamen sen- 
tentium entelligo esse a porta i syurdina versus liabicanam, or 
impose on. us “the duty of presuming, that when the substantive: 
which ought to have followed was left out, the adjective was 
meant to be referred to any other than, that which went immedi- 
ately before?” I request his Scholarship :to apply this. canon. to 
the following passage of Livy: « Via Labicana, Roma Labicos 
-ferebat ab Esquilina porta incipiens simul cum Praenestina.”, 
The gentleman confesses that, a prior’, he did not know which 
were gates and which were roads; and then falls.into a querulous 
babble about grammar, and the selagian of substantive and adjec- 
tives, as if his. latter point, or even the whole science, of grammar, 
would help him to the knowledge of the number and respective 
names of the gates and roads of ancient Rome, whilst, in a ques- 
tion purely grammatical, his skill could not save him from trans- 
lating versus ¢o, instead of towards, a word of very different i ime 
port, in order to make it answer to a, from. 

With respect to the omission of places in the Central Map of 
Greece, the Reviewer complained. that Histiza is not inserted ;, to 
which I replied, that Oreus, another name for the same place, was 
to be found in that situation, He is not, however, satisfied with 
the substitution of this appellation, and avers, that Histizea was 
* the only name under which that place ever existed, as a states 
or free city.” p. 177, The Editor of Strabo prescribed, another, 
tule for the omission or insertion of the different places in his 
maps 3, and the Reviewer thinks that his own is more, proper. 
This is a correct account of the objection. . But Strabo, pp. 649,) 
650, says, that the place had two names, Oreus and Histizay, in, 
the same manner as the names Sparta and Lacedzemon denoted 
the same city. D’Anville, im whose map this among other cities 
is said by the Reviewer to be ‘ duly placed,” has given Oreus the 
precedence, notwithstanding the superior dignity of the other de- 
nomination, Histisea.’ 

The Reviewer has observed the word Histiaion, and not Oriton, 
on the Coins, and therefore boldly asserts, that the place never ex- 
isted as a free city under any other name. But the evidence of a Ro- 
man, speaking of Roman transactions, may perhaps be heard even 
against this ardent modern admirer of the Roman language. « Om- 
nibus Greciz civitatibus hanc pacem approbantibus, soli A&toli id 
decretum decem legatorum clam mussantes carpebant ; ; literas ina- 
nes vana specie libertatis adumbratas esse. Cur enim alias Roma- 
mis tradi urbes, nec nominari eas, alias nominari, et sine traditi- 
one juberi liberas esse, nisi ut qui in Asia sint, liberentur, lon- 
ginquitate ipsa tutiores: que in Grecia sint, ne nominate inter- 
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cipiantur, Corinthus, et Chalcis, et (proh pudor, Mr. Reviewer) 
OREUM cum Eretria et: Demetriade., Nec tota ex vano crimi« 
natio erat; dubitabatur enim de Corintho, et de Chalcide, et De+ 
metriade, quia in senatus consulto, quo missi decem legati ab urbe 
erant, c@iene Grecia atque Asie haud dutne tiberabantur.” It 
seems that Oreum was afterwards assigned to Eumefies, and thus 
lost its independence: ‘* Oreum et Eretriam decem legati Eumeni 
regi Attali filio dabant.” ‘The Historian, however, has not yet 
liberated the Reviewer from my hold; for he adds, ‘¢ dissentiente 
Quinctio, venit res in arbitrium senatus; senatus libertatem his ci- 
vitatibus dedit, Carysto adjecto.’ Liv. Hist. lib. xxxiit. c. 34. 
The Reviewer's delicacy shrinks at ‘ boldfaced” assertions of 
negatives; but it seems that, in extremities, affirmatives may re- 
quire their adherents to put the very same face upon tev cause. 

. We are informed, that Coins of AXgz in Eubcea are preserved 
in Collections in London ; and likewise that these Coins, as well: 
as those of Aig in Atolia, have been attributed to Aige in Ma- 
cedonia, which latter place, it is observed, could not have coined 
money till after the Roman conquest, “to which the fabric of 
most of these Coins proves them to be long anterior.” Here are 
certainly indications. of personal examination, and particulars of a 
conference of the Reviewer either with the possessor of these 
Coins, or with some other friend. But still the result is only this, 
that the fabric of most of them is anterior to the date of some 
others of a different place, which they resemble. — It is clear that 
my doubts ‘are still proper.» As to the omission of Auge in the: 
map, I shall venture to suggest a reason. ‘The words of Strabo, 
p- 588, are, ** They say, that opposite to this coast was gz in 
Euboea, where is a temple of the Aigzan Neptune. . ‘The passage 
across from Anthedon to /Egz is 120 stadia, and from the other 
places somewhat fewer. The temple is situated upon a lofty hill, 
and there was formerly a city. And near ASge was Orobiz.” 
It is evident that Orobiz no longer existed, from a passage in the 
next book. In his specific description of Eubsea he does. not 
allude even to these ancient particulars respecting Aige. ‘This 
may account for the omission in the map. 

It is admitted by the Reviewer, that the coins of Erythre in 
Ionia, and Erythrz in Boeotia, have the same epigraph, EPY. I 
am disposed to hesitate, although, after much investigation in se- 
veral numismatic works, I at length discovered an intimation of 
the existence of a coin with the above inscription, ‘* EPT. EPY- 
@PAI, Erythre, Beeotie.” Notit. El. Numismat. ab Erasmo, 
Frolich. 1758. He does not add the emblems, nor any other cir- 
cumstances. ‘The reason for my hesitation in admitting this to 
have been a coin of Erythre in Boeotia is, that the place had no 
political consequence, nor is it more than casually noticed by his- 
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torians ; whereas Erythre in Ionia for a long time maintained an 
importance by its navy, which connetted it with the affairs ‘of 
other nations. ‘The Boeotian shield on the coin will not contradict: 
my supposition that it is from the Ionian mint, because the Ionian 
Erythrz is said by Strabo to have been a-colony of the Boeotian 
Erythrx, p. 587. ‘The Boeotian horse indeed might be impressed, 
as an indication of the kind of military force peculiar toa plain 
country, such as Beeotia was; but it is well known that it i$ also’ 
used to characterise maritime states. * . 

In my first Letter I had abstained from any philological dix 
cussions. I beg leave now to introduce what I then suppressed ; 
as, without borrowing an hypothesis frony the Minerva of Sane- 
tius, or conferring with others, ] had defended the passage in the 
Preface upon a principle, the correctness of which further consi- 
deration has confirmed. ‘The passage in question is this: * Cze-— 
terum agam uti potero, et, si nihil aliud afferam, saltem ea recen= 
sebo, quze rationem operis te edoceant, quibus substdits instructa 
est hzec editio, vel quee aliqua ex parte incrementa eam sumsisse? 
contigerit.” Now, Sir, I contend, that instructa est is not merely 
defensible, but strictly correct. I had observed, (for I extract my 
remarks from the letter in its original form,) * common sense 
(and Roman Latin, except when composed or examined by the’ 
Reviewer, is something not very different) requires, that in speak-' 
ing of what is absolutely, we should not employ a mood which im- 
ports potentiality, and in that potentiality the existence of some 
unexercised power, and the contingency of some future action. 
This language would indeed be appropriate in a prospectus of a 
work, but it is not adapted to the explanation of what a work, when 
completed, contains.” ‘This principle appears to me to be so just, 
that any grammatical analysis which does not accord with it may 
be deemed incorrect. ‘The Reviewer himself has explained two 
passages of Cicero’s letters to Atticus, upon the supposition of an 
ellipsis, which may be admitted here: quz sint subsidia, quibus 
subsidiis instructa est hec editio. ‘The first passage from Cicero 
I cannot examine, as it differs in the Review so much from the 
passage in the original, that the reference may be inaccurate. The 
second passage is this: quid nobis faciendum est ignoro. ‘The 
Reviewer says, “quid sit, quod nobis faciendum est ignoro, would 
be used in a technical statement,” and I believe the observation to: 
be good; but he has not considered, that s/t has been proposed 
by several commentators; that Ernesti (his friend) thinks it is a 
gloss, or proposes. to retain it by dividing the sentence into two 
members by an’ interrogation ; quid nobis faciendum.est ? ignoro. 
These matters, particularly as Ernesti has meddled with them, the. 
Reyiewer may contemn, but he should have previously ascertained 
whether the ground were disputed or not. 1 can, however, con- 
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ceive a case where faciendum est with a word expressive of un- 

~ certainty would be proper. ‘The uncertainty does not here respect 
the time, but the thing to be done. The time might require some- 
thing to be done immediately 3 what is nvw to be done. Quid 
faciendum sit would relate to something which might either be 
done some time hence, or not at all. Upon an examination of the 
time in Cicero’s letter, I do not perceive its urgency, and therefore 
some correction of the verb may be required. 

‘The Reviewer censures the accusative eam with contigerit and 
an infinitive. I have Scotch authority for such practice; and Dr. 
Adam may be found to be an offender of the same class as the 
writer of the foregoing barbarism. In p. 136 of the sixth edition of 
his Latin Grammar, speaking of contigit, he says, ‘we must 
either say, me contigit esse domi, or mihi contigit esse domi.” 
‘The same remark and the same example are to be found in John- 
son’s Grammatical Commentaries. 

The Reviewer acknowledges that he made ‘ one hasty objec- 
tion” to the epithet major, applied to fides. He said, that *¢ faith 
or unbelief was exhibited in a tangible or visible form, ascertained 
by cubical or superficial measure.” But Virgil was not satisfied 
with mujor. He materialised faith or belief ¢o a greater degree: 
he says, 

- tibi maxima rerum 
Verborumque fides. 

I thus take my leave once more. TI really cannot see any mark 
of the giant breed in this Reviewer; or, if he boast of his descent 
from that race, I do not suppose that he is vulnerable in the usual 
part where giants of old were exposed to their enemy, as it seems 
from recent encounters that no advantage is likely to be gained by © 
aiming at the forehead of this species. 


Yours, &c. | THO. FALCONER, 


Observation on Mr. Blomfield’s Sept. C. Thebas. 





Re 


"Yo THE Eprror of tHe CrassicaL JOURNAL. 


i bran the medium of your publication, I take the opportu. — 
nity of calling Mr. Blomfield’s attention to a slight error, {if it 
be not an error of the press) which exists in his Glossary to 
the Sept. c. Thebas. In the fifteenth line wé have the 
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word éfaazgbyvar; the present indicative of which verb is a= 
acigw, not éaarciBw, as it stands in the Glossary. “Ov adrcidep 
modhacis 4 tuxovc’ cao. Fragm. Eurip. p. 482. (Edit. Beck.) 
Beanreldovres O15} Tels. Aristoph. Equit. 1181.—’Aarzibw vor nauce 


ese. : 
V. EB: 














PROMETHEUS VINCTUS EMENDATUS. 


V.L. Eruyemeripis Ciassicz Eprrori S. D. 


ia bien emendationem, et veré Porsonianam, tibi et reipub- 
licee oblatam literariz, humaniter velim a me accipias. Profecta 
est ab amici manu, hominis sané perpaucorum hominum, litera- 
rumgque cum Grecarum tum etiam Latinarum non mediocris 
ornamenti. Quid non ab illo expectandum est, qui talia obiter et 
perfunctorié et quasi oculis currentibus potest comminisci ?— 
Aurora, precor, oriatur celatz istius virtutis; quod fausté, feli- 
citer, prosperéque eveniat. 

- iit. Calend. Jul. mpcccxiir. 


Se ee 
"Eyvwxa, toisde x ovdsy davreimeiv exw. Prom. Vinct. 51. 
Src miro consensu codices et editiones omnes ante Blomfiel- 
dium; qui facili mutatione, scilicet voces transponendo, legit 
EYYOKE, xa Toisd oveey avteimely 2yu. Lege eyywna, toicte 0 ovdey 
AYTETEW EX W- 

Szpe pronomini 622 postponitur conjunctio 02. ravde &, Oithrov, 
Ao'yuv. Pheeniss. 1601, My} "ee, Tove AITIO« ibid. 638. earth Tolobe 
® eomsiouvro. ibid. 1255. emt ride 8 Hydpeve. Orest. 888. rhvd_ ve 
yove. Med. 314. éx rode 8 airy vig amadaccoov rode. ibid. 727. 
y02 0 avd xpwtas mar. Av. 2. rhvd_e a8 TpiwBdAous iis 30 
omnibus his feré locis interdum omittitur 2, interdum mutatur, 
ab Aldo et MSS. quibusdam, vel utrisque. 4? igitur hic semel 
omisso, facile infercirent librarii xa} ante od8?v, sensui potius et 
metro quam linguz rationi morem gerentes. Cf. etiam Porsoni 
notam ad Med. 319. Ceterim monuit vir magnus vocabula @ et 

yap sepissime in MSS. esse confusa; ut et yap et xai Quidni 
“igitur confundantur 8: et xai? Speciosa tamen est conjectura 
Blomfieldii, et speciosis nititur argumentis. , 


4.55. 


METRICAL ARRANGEMENT 


RESTORED TO HORACE, &c. 


a ee eee — 
Metrical Arrangement restored to Horace, Book iii. Ode 12. 


SCARCELY two editions of Horace agree in the metrical arrange-. 
ment of the twelfth Ode in his third Book. The present mode of 
representing the order of the lines is laid before the public as having 
novelty, at least, to recommend it. If we believe Dr. Seale, 
[Analysis of Greek Metres, sixth edition, p. 40.] in the line 

Eques ipso | melior Bel | lérdphonté | neque pugno, 


we should have the third pon zm tertio; in which case there is 
room to doubt the propriety of the licence. Lf the arrangement 
now offered be right, the words “ Simul unctos, &c. . . . in undis,” 
are wrongly collocated in most of, if not all, the editions before 
Francis. ‘The whole Ode is composed of forty minor Ionic feet. 


18)3. no ie Hel 


HORACE, BOOK III. ODE 12, 


Miserarum est, neque amori dare ludum, 
Neque dulci mala vino lavere, aut ex- 
animari metuentes patrue ver- 

bera lingue: 


Tibi qualum Cytherez puer ales, 

Tibi telas, operoseeque Minerve 

Studium aufert, Neobule, Liparzi 
nitor Hebri; 


Eques ipso melior Bellerophonte, 
Neque puguo, neque segni pede victus, 
Simul unctos Tiberinis humeros la- 
vit in undis: 
Catus idem per apertum fugientes 
Agitato grege cervos jaculari, et 
Celer alto latitantem fruticeto ex~ 
cipere aprum. - 
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OBSERVATIONS ON SUIDAS. 


ee EL — 
Jo rue Eprror oF THE CLassicaL JOURNAL. 


A. constant reader will feel himself obliged to any one of 
your learned correspondents who will take the trouble to ex- 
plain to him, through the medium of your Journal, the follow- 
ing passages from Suidas, under thé words, Marbeios, Moxos 
and Aovxas. If the Gospels bearing the names. of these three 
Evangelists were differently divided from the manner in which 
we have them at present,—(1) who divided them according 
to the account given us by Suidas? (2) who divided them as 
they stand at this day,—why was the alteration made,—and 
when? 


STANS PEDE IN UNO. 


Mardaing. dvoun xipiov. 6 edayyeairtys.  Marbaios dyes titdoug 
£4. (08.) xeparaa tye. (355.) 

Mapnos, 6 edayyemortis, ever tirAous wy. (48. ) xeparaia As’. (36.) 
Pr va 6 eULY YEMTTNS, ey eh TiTAOUs Ty » (83.) xsharaia Tp. 
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NOTES ON JESCHYLUS, 
- BY PROFESSOR, PORSON, 


i <p 
NEVER BEFORE PRINTED. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE CLASSICAL JOURNAL. 


H AVING announced it to you some time ago, as my Intention to 
msert in your very useful publication, some notes written by our 
late Greek Professor, upon the margin of a copy of the first Glas- 
gow edition of Aischylus, and now in my possession, 1 take this 
Jate opportunity of fulfilling my promise, in part at least. I have 
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accordingly sent you those on the ‘ Prometheus Vinctus,” They 
will be found to consist almost entirely of various lections, some 
of them suggested by the Professor himself. In the mean time it 
reflects no slight credit on the ingenuity and learning of Mr. 
Blomfield, when we find that im several instances he has hit upon 
the same alterations in this play, that are noted down on the margin 
of the book before me. ‘The rest shall follow in order. The notes 
on the remaiming plays, with the exception of the ‘ Septem contra 
Thebas, are not so numerous as those on the ‘ Prometheus Vinc- 
tus, They will, as bere, be copied faithfully from the manuscript, 
and placed between inverted commas. Mr. Blomfield’s text 1s 
considered as the standard, and the lines refer to his edition. The 
common reading in each passage is also added, 


Je Be Ci 


49. emeay 57) * em oat 79’ v. Heath.” 

93. aixiasow) * aixiaoi Heath. potius dxeoow.” Vulgo aixiass. 

121. OW ameyfeias zrtovd’,) ** v. Valekenwr. in Eurip. Pheeniss. 482. 
Herod, |. 169. ‘f 

122. oe gil ae sivoryyetorw Heath.” Vulgo cicoingvevot. 

156. dderws) “aferws Bent. in Malel. p: 66. adstipulante Heathio. 
pe fortasse nihil opus. v. ‘Toup. in Suid. I, p. 87. IL. preef.” 


Vulgo a2 TIS 

161. ore) i ear’ dive Heath.” 

184. ainias) “ dxciag.’ 

221. yesh) “ges Heath, v. Dawes. -p. 332.” Vulgo oe¢!’ 7. 

ibid. Umegon Gyr ras) “Umecéyovras Schol. et MSS. quidam. Heath.” 
Vulgo bategebovras. 

es ater’) “< exabéter’. Heath.” 

243. eyu 0 eroruya’) “ éyw 0 erdauno’. Schol. probantibus Heathio 
et Valckenzrio ad Eurip. Pheeniss. 856.” Vulgo zyw ¢z 
TOA S - 

253. yryiudyy) “payoudyy Heath. ex Scholiast.” Vulgo aryuvéyy. 

272,3. Tovess +medocoyr’)  coyr es eT odcOOyT’. Heath. ? Vulgo cols 
sees TAIT NT ES. 

287. xoammscuroy) “* xosimvocuroy Beutl. in Phal. p. 140. suffragante 

r Heathio. ” Valeo g geminatur o. / 

348. exaired nouidatacR, “enawuy f[ovdauy] “ Valekener. ad Eurip. 
ere 723. adplaudente Heathio.” 

402. Waices) “ Alias aves; quod improbat cl. Valckenzr. ad Enrip. 
Pheiviss: 1399.” 

406,7,8. danguclarantoy am ooo wy badiveoy pé0s) Sie legisse Heathium, | ; 
nempe ejicicndo voces @ et AetBapévar notavit Porsonus. Vulgo 
 degitur Jaxoveloranroy O dm doowy padivey AsiBoudvas feos. 


Sf 
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481. aixes) Vulgo ceimes. “ axes Dawes. p. 318. accinente Heathio, 
Sic in Eurip. Androm. 131. legendum dxzAsov Pro. aeimesay ; 
ut metrum versts non rogat, sed flagitat. ‘Frustra igitur Dawesii 
emendationi repugnat R. Ph. Brunck. ad ZEschyl. Prometh. 
264,” 

578. ee “ rergivoiow Benth. in Phalar. p, 134.” Vulgo deest 
v. finalis 

723. 70) “ro: Valekener. ad’ Eurip. Phoeniss. 455.” Vulgo 7. 

875. yevinuarwy)  Giynuarwy” [biyyudrov] “ Jos. Sealiger ex Pey- 
rarer conjectura. Vid. L. C. Valckenzr. ad Eurip. Pheeniss. 

39. bad 

“983. dvwyé 0”) © avwye co” Heath. Recté.” ' 

1010. cupogais) ‘ cuuxdoeds Valckener. ad Eurip. Pheeniss. 
632.” cuzgoeais in nota Blomfieldius, errore forsan typo- 
graphico. 

1023. xdz1) “ KAITI contracté. V. Toup. in Suid. HI. p. 56. Vel po- 
tits KATI. Jn Lamblich. vit. Pythag. HI. § 14. p.11. pre 
avyariels xaTa lege KATI. dyacbels—Et pretered reverens.” 
Vulgo scribitur xai 271. 

1028. aidarcieca)  aifaroioca Valekener. in Eurip. Pheeniss. 524. 
probanie el. Heathio.” Vulgo | aibarsioa. 

1033. vv) “yy” (voy) “ ob metrum.” Vulgo vdy. 

1049. peelov) “ ucioy Stanl.” Vulgo psi oy, 

1071. uclroi) i Elegantius neutrum duwetvoy,” 

1073. avaryé) «© dyuyet Heath. v. Sup. 946.” (983) 

1079. mes cad’) * ae sup, 991.” (1028) ‘et L. C. Valckener. ad 
Eurip. Phoeniss. 524.” (531. Edit. Porson.) Vide etiam frag- 
mentum ex Euripidis Ste ab ipso Porsonv ibi citatum. ¢65 
radra mquatur Anglice locutioni, On this, On the strength 
of this, vel And now. 





CLASSICAL CRITICISM. 


tie eT nae = 


Tw the National or Imperial Library at Paris, (formerly the Bib- 
liotheque du Rot) are preserved some Manuscript Copies of the 
Work on Chemistry, or rather Alchymy, by Democritus. ‘These 
are numbered 2275, 2325 &c. and Citizen Ameilhon has described 
them in the Sixth Volume of “ Evtraits et Notices des Manuscrits” 

&c. p. 318. ‘Two words occur in this Treatise of Democritus, 
which are not found in Du Cange’s * Glossar. Infimze Grzcitatis” 

nor in other Glossaries: one is Asxdvfoi¢ the ablative plural of Azxu» 


6ocy employed here to signify « the yolk of an 4 hl It is probable 
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that Agxvvboc is a corruption of Agxios, which in good authors signi- 
fies the same thing ; indeed we can scarcely doubt of this identity 
when we consider that the subject of which Democritus treats in 
this passage is a matter belonging to eggs—‘¢ wav Asxuvidass”— 
Something, besides, which should have the property of rendering 
yellow: as the expression favJacas indicates: this is part of the 
phrase 5 dav Aexvdvbars Exvbdoas Suvanevors. 

The other word which may be added to Du Cange’s Glossary 
is dvuxomarouy used to express something equal in thickness to a 
person’s nail: this is evidently compounded of dw unguis, and 
says densus, spissus, crassus, &c. 


O, 
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JUST PUBLISHED, 


CLASSICAL. 


Collections from the Greek Ralisisors and from the Pastoral, 
Elegiac, and Dramatic, Poets of Greece. Svo. price 18s. By the 
Rev. Robert Bland, and Others. 


Euripidis Heraclidae, ex recensione Petri Elmsley, A. M. qui Anno- 
tationes suas et Aliorum Selectas adjecit. _ 8vo. price 5s. 6d. 


E Gregorii Nazianzeni Carminibus et Orationibus Excerpta Quedam 
cura H.S. Boyd. Elegantly Printed in small Svo. 


M. Tullii Ciceronis de Natura Deorum, liber quartus. , E Perve- 
tusto Codice MS. Membranaceo nunc primum edidit P. Seraphinus 
Ord. Fr. Min, 8vo. Bononiae, 1811. 


A Tour through IrAty, exhibiting a view of its scenery, its AN- 
TIOUITIES, and its MONUMENTS: particularly as they are objects 
of Classical Interest and elucidation: with an decount of the present 
state of its cities and towns; and occasional observations on the 
recent spoliations of the French. By the Rev. JoHN CHETWODE 
EUSTACE. 

Hec est Jialia diis sacra, ha gentes ejus, hac oppida populorum. 
Plin, Nat. Hist, In, 20. 
In two large vols. 4to. price 51. 5s. in boards. 


T. Livi PATAVIN1 Historiarum ab urbe condita libri qui supersunt 
XxxXvV. Recensuit ect notis ad usum scholarum accommodatis illustra- 
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vit. I.B.L. Crevier, Emeritus Rhetorieat Professor in Collesio 
Dormano-Bellovaco ; Universitatis Parisiensis. Six vols. Syvo. price 
2}, 2s. boards. . 


Professor. Monk has re-published his edition of the Hippolytus, with 
a complete Index to the Notes. The text has received some altera- 
tion, and the editor has profited by the admonitions of Mr. Elmsley, 
Mr. Tate, and, other able scholars. The Professor also intends to 
publish the dlcestis of Euripides. 


A few copies of the sixth volume of Erfurdt’s Sophocles are in the 
hands of the classical booksellers. 


The Third Volume of a much-improved edition, by Mr. Gough, of 
Hutchins’s History of Dorsetshire. Pr. 61. 6s. or on large paper 81. Ss. 


The History and Antiquities of _Hawsted, and Hardwick, in the 
county of Suffolk. By the Rev. Sir John Cullum, Bart. F. R. S. and 
F. S.A. The seeond edition with corrections by the Author, and 
Notes by his brother, Sir Thomas-Gery Cullum. Of this edition na 
more than 230 copies are printed; 200 on royal paper, price 2}. 2s. 
and 30 on imperial paper, price 4]. 4s. In quarte elegantly printed, 
and embellished with beautiful portraits of the author, and his ances- 
tor Sir Thomas Cullum; aud nine other plates. 


The History and Antiquities ef Hinckley, in the county of Leicester ; 
including the hamlets of Dadlington, Stoke, Wykin, and the Hyde. 
The second edition, embellished with twenty-two folio plates. Te 
which is added, the History of Witherley, m the same county, and @ 
large Extract of the Manduessedum Romanorum; bemg the History 
and Antiquities of Manceter, (including the Hamlets of Hartshill, Old+ 
bury, and Atherstone ;) and also of the adjacent parish of Ansley, in 
the county of Warwick ; by the late Benjamin Bartlett, Esq. F.S. A. 
with additions. Hlustrated by seventeen folio plates. By Johu 
Nichols, F. S. A. Lond. Edinb. and Perth.—Of this edition ne mere 
than fifty Copies are printed. Price 91. 2s. folio. 


Prelectiones Academicze Oxonit Hubite ab Edvardo Copleston, 
S. T. B, Collegii Orielensis Socio et Poetic Publice Prelectore, nance 
Ecclesiz Cathedrals Londinensis Prebendaria. Svo. 15s. 


Modern Greeks. An Essay on certain Points of Resemblance be- 
tween the Ancient and Modern Greeks. By the Hon. Fred. Syl. 
North Douglas, M. P. Svo. 7s. ad. 


‘Virgil. Observations in Wastration of Visgil’s eclebrated fourth 
clogue. By Granville Penn, Esq. 8vo. 15s. ' 


_ Literary Quarrels. Being a Third Volume of ‘“ Calamities” of 
re!) Se 1h) 5h ; 3 oP hved } v ee 
Authors.” By the Author of Curiosities of Literature. Crown Svo, 
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An Inquiry into the Nature and Extent of Poetic Licence. 2nd ed. 
Pr. 12s. By N. A. Vigors, Jua., Esq. 


The Index Volume (forming the 7th) of the Literary Anecdotes of 
the 18th Century, given gratuitously to the purchasers of the former 
Volumes. 


BIBLICAL. 


* 


Ordinary Operations of the Holy Spirit, by the Rev. G. S. FABER, 
B.D. price 7s. See The New Review. No. VI. , 


A Christian’s Survey of all the Principal events and periods of the 
World, from the Commencement of History, to the Conclusion of 
Prophecy. By Granville Penn, Esq. Second Edition. Small syo. 
78. Od. ; 

The Bioscope; Or Dial of Life explained. To which are added, a. 
Translation of St. Paulinus’s Epistle to Celantia on the Rule of Christian 
Life, and an Elementary View of General Clironology, with a perpetual” 
Solar and Lunar Calendar. By the Author of “ The Christian Survey.” 
Hiandsomely printed in small Svo. with a Plate. 12s. ) 


The Hebrew Primer, by the Bishop ef St. David’s, a new edition 


Hebrew Etymology: consisting of select Passages of Scripture: in 
which the original meanings of many names of persons and places are 
interpreted by seriptuve. ‘To which is prefixed, a Critical Examination 
ef Exodus ii. 14. “lam hath sentme.” Pr. Qs. | 


- mes et 


PREPARING FOR PUBLICATION. 
CLASSICAL. 


Dawesii Miscellanea Critica, Svo. cura Kidd, the editor of Opuscula 
Ruhnkeniana. 


Mr. Kidd is also preyarmg for the press, some Criticisms, Tracts, 
&c. by the tate Professor Porson. 


Mr. E. H. Barker intends to publish a Glossarial Index to all the 
Plays of Aeschylus, which will contain copious illustrations of the 
principal words and phrases, with such Examples, as he has either 
observed himself, in the perusal of the ancient Authors, or remarked in. 
the commentaries on them, or collected from books of miscellaneous. 
criticism. The Quotations will be made in the very words of. the 
Originals, with the most exact reference to the authorities. The Work is . 
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designed chiefly to form @ Supplement fo Dr. BUTLER's edition of 
ZEschylus, Deficiencies in Mr. BLOMFIELD’s Glossary will be sup- 
plied. The Notes subjoined to some-of the Words and Phrases will 
contain origival Observations upon the Passages, in which they occur, 
with. occasional Strictures on the Cominentators and the Critics, who- 
have undertaken to explain this dificult Classic, either ina connected 
Work, or by incidental Illustrations. Scattered Notices of particular 
Passages, especially such as are omitted in the editions of Mr. BLom- 
FIELD and Dr. BuTuER, will be collected together, and given in the 
very words of the Authors without any abbreviation of, or bare refe- 
rence to, them. The Work will be published in an octavo form, and 
sent to the press at the commencement of the ensuing year. It will be 
followed by a Glossarial Index to those Plays of Enwripides, whieh 
were published by PROFESSOR Porson. 


Mr. BARKER’s Edition of a select part of Demosthenes’s Orations, 
which he announced in an advertisement prefixed to the ‘ Classical 
Recreations,” has not yet been sent to the press, because he has deter- 
mined to extend his plan, and to avail himself of some editions, and 
some critical works, which he has not yet had an opportunity of peru- 
sing. 


Mr. Barker also intends to prepare for the press a Bibliographical 
Work, containing a complete View of all the best and most valuable 
Editions of the Classics, together with a complete view of Works on 
Latin Criticism and Antiquities (with numerous additions) taken from a 
publication of the greatest celebrity, where the student would noi expect 
to find such information, and which he therefore never thinks of con- 
sulting. This work is designed for the use of the student, and not 
for the gratification of the curious, the anmusement of the idle, or the 
delight of the collector. Booksellers will find this a convenient manual 
to assist their judgment in the purchase of books. The work will be 
confined for the present to the classical department. 


Mr. ELMSLEY is preparing an edition of the Helena of Euri- 
pides, on the same plan as his edition of the Heraclida. 3 


A new edition of the Greek Delectus, with numerous additions and 
alterations, is in the press. | . 


Dr. Butler has made considerable progress in the fourth volume 
of his edition of Zschylus. The Doctor is now engaged on the Frag- 
ments of his author, and has completed the printing of the Perse. 
Dr. Butler means to give anew Index to the poet, in the additional 
volume that is to contain his own reading of the text, and in the manner 
oi Beck’s Index to Euripides. The numbers in this Index will refer 
to the text of Stanley; and an Index Rerum and Index Auctorum, 
both to the Note Variorum, and to those of Stauley, will be included. 
in the volume that is now passing through the press. 


Dr. Maltby has dispatched a considerable part of his edition of 
Morell’ s Greek Thesaurus. It will eontain the latest critical discove- 


AMS 
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ries, with many corrections and additions in regard to the former work 5 
and the various applications of each word will be added in Latin. 


Mr. Blomfield will shortly commence printing his edition of the 
Perse. 


Novum Lexicon, Greeco-Latinum, in Novum Testamentum, congessit 
et variis Observationibus. Philelogicis illustravit Joh. Freider Schleus- 
ner. To form two thick volumes in 8vo. and to be printed from the 
third edition published at Leipsic in 1808. A few copies will also be 
worked off on royal 8vo. writing paper, to form four volumes. 


Herodotus, Gr. et Lat. with all'the Notes of Wesseling, Gale, and 
Gronovius, also a Collation from angient MSS. to be edited by J. 
Schweighaeuser, upon the plan of the Bipont editions of the Greek 
Classics, to form 8 vols. Svo. 

A few copies will be worked off on vellum paper. 

Schweighaeuser’s prospectus of the above edition, in the Latin lan- 
guage, may be had on application; or may be found in No. 5. of the 
Classical Journal. 


‘A Lexicon to the foregoing important edition of Tierodotus is also 
preparing by Schweighaeuser. 


Mr. Hermann’s edition of the Hercules Furens, and of the Electra 
of Euripides, have been lately received in this country. We shall 
embrace some future opportunity of paying our respects to tle keamed 
editor. Each volume contains a Preface on Greek Metre, besides the 
notes of Mr. Hermann in illustration of the text. 


It is reported that a new edition of Callimachus will be undertaken 
by a Scholar highly qualified for the task. 


Porson’s Notes on Aristophanes, that were withheld from the late 
edition of. his Adversaria, are to be published in a separate volume. 
The Governors of Trinity College have fixed on Mr. Dobree to dis- 
charge the editorial office, and to the accurate erudition of this 
gentleman, we may look fora result the most satisfactory. The rest of 
Porson’s Manuscripts will be published by Professor Monk. 


BIBLICAL. 


Within a few months will be published, in weekly numbers, price 
6d. each, intended to form two large volumes in quarto, THE HOLY 
BIBLE, including the Old and New Testaments; and the Apocrypha, 
according to the authorised version: with Notes, explanatory and prac- 
tical. The Notes will be taken, upon all subjects connected with 
Doctrine and Discipline, from the most eminent writers of the United 
Church of England and Ireland; in matters unconnected with those 
subjects, recourse will occasionally. be» had to other authorities. The 
Marginal References will be added, together with appropriate Intro- 
ductions, ‘Tabies, Indexes,- Maps, and Plans: the whole intended to 
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form a Family Bible for general use. Atranived ander the sanction 
of the Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge ; ; and dedicated, by 
permission, to the Most Reverend the Lord Archbishop of Canterbury. 
By Georce D’Oyty, B.D. and Ricuarp Mant, M. A. His 
Grace’s Domestic Chaplains. 3 





NOTES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
We have eel a celebrated scholar, who is now resident at’ Paris,. 
to furnish us with Critical Notices of the most important Editions of, 
the Classics, as well as of the Critical Works, that appear on the Con- 


tinent. A Writer, to whom we are much indebted, has also promised: 
to supply us occasionally with similar Notices. 


Philo-Cantab. shall not be neglected. We iar an article on Publie 
Schools already in preparation. 


The article promised us by our friend I,'F. M. B.S. ¥. ona scienti- 


fie improvement in printing, we shali hope to insert iv our next aum- 
ber. | 


The Oxford and Cambridge Prize Poems and Hssazys in our next. 
Mors Nelsonis is unavoidably postponed. 
J. T. will observe that we are impreving. 


Mr. J. L. B. is requested to send his’ Article on ‘fe Defence ¢ 
Public Schools, as svon as possible. 


M. D. B’s. Collation of Suetontus has been recerved. 


We hope soon to lay before our readers a fiteral translation and. 
explanation of the Hebrew names in Sei iplure- ~also an account of 
the singular coincidence of the numbers. of the Hebrew names, with 
their application to their different dispeusations. 


Any Gentlemanabout to leave the Uniy ersity, and who may wish to 
take up his residence in the metropolis, can be ac -commodated with 
board and lodging in the family of aliterary gentleman residmg man 
airy and fastiionable situation, and who w il superintend the “studies 
of his iumate, and introduce him to the most el lizible society. The 
Advertiser will also give instructions in the modern languages. » He 
is particularly conversant wilh German literature. ‘The most unex- 
ceptionable references as to character and talent will, be given. 
‘ferms and ‘other particulars will be communicated upon application 


Se pe at Mr. Vaupy’s, Fooke’s Court, Chenea Ry Lane, PAHO 


bi sigs ' a 
END OF VOL. VII. 
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